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into  the  Causes  of  the  Diversity  of  Human  Character  in  various 
Ages,  Nations y  and  Individuals. 

By  the  Late  Professor  Scott,  of  King's  College,  Aberdeen. 


NO.  iil. 


Sect.  in. 

Of  the  social  principles  of  ac  I  ion  in  man. 

1  HAT  man  is  made  for  society  has  been  universally  admitted,  unless, 
perhaps,  by  a  few  paradoxical  Philosophers.  It  is  by  no  means  on 
account  of  the  advantages  derived  from  the  social  intercourse,  that  we 
are  prompted  to  seek  relief  from  die  cnmii  of  solitude,  in  the  company 
of  other  men  ;  the  love  of  society  has  every  appearance  of  an  original 
principle  implanted  in  the  human  breast ;  and  equally  prompts  the 
child  as  it  does  the  man  of  mature  understanding.  It  is,  likewise, 
distinctly  to  be  traced  in  most  of  tlie  tribes  of  animals,  who  seem 
uniformly  to  delight  in  herding  togetlier,  unless  they  arc  compelled 
by  the  necessities  of  a  predatory  life,  to  seek  for  an  undivided  dominion 
in  solitude. 

The  first,  then,  of  man's  social  principles  of  action,  which  I  shall 
consider,  is  this  very  love  of  society,  which,  for  want  of  a  more 
specific  name,  we  may  call  the  social  principle  itself,  and  which  pos- 
sesses all  the  attributes  of  an  original  and  ultimate  principle  of  action. 
So  strong  is  the  influence  of  this  desire,  that  when  deprived  of  the 
wished-for  intercourse  with  our  fellow-men,  it  prompts  us  to  make 
companions  of  animals,  and  even  of  lifeless  objects.  The  story  of 
the  state-prisoner  in  France,  who  solaced  his  solitary  hours  by  formino; 
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an  intimacy  with  a  spider,  which  inhabited  his  cell,  is  well  known,  as 
well  as  the  wanton  cruelty  of  his  jailor,  by  whom  he  was  deprived  of 
this  poor  refuge  of  misfortune.  '  The  unfortunate  Baron  Trenck  was 
led  in  similar  circumstances  to  contract  a  like  friendship  with  a  mouse, 
and  experienced  a  like  severity  from  his  keeper.  In  short,  a  state  of 
complete  solitude  is  the  most  intolerable  of  all  conditions  to  a  feeling 
mind  ;  and  those  legislators  have  judged  wisely,  who  have  substituted, 
in  place  of-  capital  punishments,  rigorous  confinement  in  solitude  and 
darkness. 

The  social  principle  not  only  prompts  us  to  seek  for  the  intercourse 
of  other  men,  but  it  induces  us  to  participate  In  all  their  emotions, 
and  to  take  a  lively  share  in  their  joys  and  sorrows,  hopes  and  fears. 
It  leads  us  to  consider  every  man  as  a  brother,  to  bring  home  the 
particulars  of  his  situation  to  ourselves,  and  to  feel,  to  a  certain  extent, 
those  very  emotions,  which  we  should  experience,  were  we  actually 
m  the  same  situation.  This  exercise  of  the  social  principle  consti- 
tutes W'hat  is  called  Sympathy,  an  amiable  attribute  of  human  nature, 
the  important  effects  of  which  have  been  ably  illustrated  by  various 
writers,  particularly  by  Mr.  Smith,  in  his  Theory  of  Moral  Senti- 
ments. 

By  the  power  of  sympathy,  according  to  this  writer,  we  change 
places,  in  imagination,  with  those  wnth  whom  we  sympathise  ;  we 
fancy,  for  the  moment,  their  fortune  to  be  our  own,  and  feel  exactly 
as  we  should  do,  were  we  in  like  circumstances.  Thus  we  could  not 
see  a  man  falling  down  a  precipice,  without  an  emotion  of  terror,  or 
that  involuntary  shuddering,  which  we  should  experience,  were  we 
actually  exposed  to  a  like  danger.  If  a  blow  is  aimed  at  the  leg  or 
arm  of  another  man,  we  involuntarily  shrink  from  the  imaginary 
danger,  and  endeavour,  as  it  were,  to  withdraw  our  own  limbs  from 
the  stroke.  If  we  hear  a  benevolent  action  praised,  we  experience  a 
certain  glow  of  gratitude,  as  if  the  commendation  were  bestowed 
upon  ourselves ;  and  if  we  hear  a  person  loaded  with  unmerited  re- 
proaches, we  feel  hurt,  as  if  we  ourselves  received  the  censure. 

That  it  is  by  supposing  ourselves  for  a  time  in  the  situation  of  the 
person  with  whom  we  sympathise,  that  such  feelings  are  excited,  is 
more  clearly  evinced  by  this  circumstance,  that  it  is  not  necessary  for 
the  exercise  of  sympathy,  that  its  objects  should  have  the  same  sense 
of  their  condition  that  we  have.  We  sympathise,  as  is  observed  by- 
Lord  Kaimes,   (Elem.  of  Criticism,)    in  some  degree,  with  things 

•  This  story  is  affectingly  related  by  Lord  Kaimes,  as  follows  : — "  Tiie  Count 
de  Lauzun  was  shut  up  by  Louis  XIV.  in  the  Castle  of  Pigneiol,  and  was  confined 
there  from  the  year  1672,  to  the  year  1681,  deprived  of  every  comfort  of  life, 
and  even  of  paper,  pen,  and  ink.  At  a  distance  from  every  friend  and  relation  ; 
without  light,  except  a  glimmering  llirough  a  slit  in  the  roof;  without  books, 
occupation,  or  exercise ;  a  prey  to  hope  deferred,  and  constant  iiorror ;  he,  to 
avoid  insanity,  had  recourse  to  tanie  a  spider.  The  spider  received  flies  from 
his  hand  with  seeming  gratitude,  carried  on  his  web  with  alacrity,  and  engaged 
the  whole  attention  of  the  prisoner.  This  most  innocent  of  all  amusements  was 
discovered  by  the  jailor,  who,  in  the  wantonness  of  power,  destioyed  the  spider 
and  its  work.  The  Count  described  his  agony  to  be  little  inferior  to  that  of  a 
fond  mother  at  the  loss  of  a  darling  child."  (Sketches  of  the  History  of  Mm. 
Book^.  Sket.l.) 
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which  are  inanimate ;  and  to  see  in  ruins  a  house,  with  which  we 
have  been  long  acquainted,  afFects  us  with  some  degree  of  uneasiness. 
We  sympathise  with  the  brute  creation ;  and  that  person  would  be 
pronounced  unfeeling,  who  should  hear  the  cheerful  song  of  the  lark, 
or  observe  the  frisking  lamb,  or  the  transport  of  the  dog,  when  he 
finds  the  master  he  had  lost,  without  any  participation  of  their  joy- 
With  those  of  our  own  species,  too,  we  sympathise,  when  the  person  cf  i- 
cerned  may  have  no  concsponding  feeling.  We  blush  for  another's 
ill-breeding,  even  when  we  know  that  he  himself  is  not  aware  of  it. 
We  tremble  for  a  mason  standing  on  a  high  scaffold,  though  we  Know 
that  custom  lias  rendered  it  quite  familiar  to  him..  And  upon  the 
very  same  principles  we  are  powerfully  moved  by  a  fictitious  n;'.rrative, 
or  theatrical  representation,  although  we  have  a  complete  conviction 
that  the  joy  or  sorrow,  with  which  we  sympathise,  is  altogether 
imaginary. 

But  in  order  that  sympathy  may  be  most  powerfully  excited,  it  is 
certainly  necessary,  that  its  object  should  have  those  very  feelings, 
which  we  ourselves  experience.  The  execution  of  a  hardened  criminal 
will  excite  very  different  emotions,  from  that  of  an  offender  filled 
with  penitence  and  contrition,  and  fully  sensible  of  all  the  horrors  of 
his  situation.  The  distresses  of  the  vulgar,  whose  feelings  are  sup- 
posed to  be  dull  and  obtuse,  are  never  witnessed  with  such  lively 
emotion,  as  those  of  the  more  cultivated  and  refined,  whose  minds  are 
known  to  be  alive  to  the  stings  of  misfortune.  No  evil  can  be  more 
truly  deplorable,  than  that  of  the  complete  loss  of  reason  ;  yet,  if  the 
maniac  appears  happy  in  his  frenzy,  he  is  contemplated  with  little  com- 
passion, and  Vv'ill  more  frequently  excite  a  smile  than  a  tear. 

The  beneficial  effects  of  the  principle  of  sympathy  are  very  appar- 
ent. It  is  this  which  enables  us  to  contemplate  the  good  fortune  of 
our  neighbour  without  envy,  and  even  widi  rejoicing;  but  what  is  still 
more  advantageous,  it  is  this  which  induces  us  to  participate  cordially 
in  his  distress.  How  sootliing  is  it  to  the  afHicted,  to  pour  out  their 
sorrows  to  the  sympathising  ear  !  How  greatly  is  grief  alleviated, 
when  the  oppressed  mind,  as  it  is  emphatically  expressed,  thus  dis- 
burthens  itself !  And  how  greatly  does  it  aggravate  affliction,  when 
it  is  of  that  kind,  that  others  cannot  be  expected  to  enter  into  it !  It 
is  the  kind  appointment  of  nature,  that  we  are  inclined  to  sympathise 
much  more  cordially  in  the  misfortunes  of  others,  than  in  their  joys  ; 
insomuch  that  the  term  Sympathy  has  been  frequently  employed  as 
entirely  synonymous  with  pity  or  compassion,  althoup-h  from  the 
illustrations  already  given,  it  is  sufiiciently  apparent  tliat  we  parti- 
cipate in  the  good,  as  Vv^ell  as  in  the  evil  fortune  of  others.  Our 
sharing  the  latter  is,  however,  much  more  beneficial  than  our  partici- 
pation of  the  former  ;  and,  therefore,  nature  has  kindly  appointed  a 
compassionate  monitor  within  us,  by  which  w^e  are  prompted  to  this 
friendly  participation.  It  is  remarked  by  Mr.  Smith,  that  men  are 
generally  much  more  anxious  to  communicate  to  their  friends  their 
sorrows,  than  their  joys,  because  they  do  not  feel  so  confident  of 
sympathy  for  the  latter  as  for  the  former.  Sympathy,  too,  enhances 
the  pleasure  of  most  of  our  social  enjoyments,  and  increases  by  a  kind 
of  reflection  the  mirth  and  good  humor  of  every  company.    It  greatly 
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promotes  our  desire  of  acquiring  knowledge,  by  the  pleasure  it  irrt- 
parts  to  the  communication  of  it  to  others,  even  after  it  has  lost  all 
its  novelty  to  ourselves.  In  this  way  we  can  explain  the  pleasure 
which  professed  story-tellers  take  in  repeating  the  same  anecdote  a. 
thousand  times  over,  v%'ithout  having  recourse  to  the  satirical  explana- 
tion of  Montaigne,  "  that  such  men  recollect  every  thing  but  their  own 
repetitions."  They  sympathise  in  the  supposed  feelings  of  their  hearers, 
and  feel  to  a  certain  extent  diat  pleasure  which  they  experienced  when 
the  anecdote  was  nev/  to  themselves. 

I  am  not  sure,  whether  what  has  been  called  xhe  principle  of  Tmita- 
tion  in  man,  may  not  be  resolved  into  a  particular  exercise  or  modifica- 
tion of  sympathy,  or  of  the  social  principle  of  which  I  am  now 
treating.  Aristotle  long  ago  denominated  man  ^Sov  f/,ifAVjrtKov,  "  an 
imitative  animal;"  and  certainly  the  tendency  to  imitation  plays  a 
very  important  part  in  the  human  constitution,  more  esj^ecially  in  the 
earlier  part  of  life.  It  is  the  principle  of  imitation,  that  seems  chiefly 
to  prompt  children  to  the  acquisition  of  language,  as  soon  as  their 
organs  are  qualified  for  so  difficult  a  task.  "  1  apprehend,"  says  Dr. 
Reid,  (Essay  3d.  on  the  Active  Powers,  c.  2.)  "  that  human  nature 
disposes  us  to  the  imitation  of  those  among  whom  we  live,  when  we 
neither  desire  nor  will  it.  It  is  commonly  thought,  that  children  often 
learn  to  stammer  by  imitation  ;  yet,  I  believe,  no  person  ever  desired 
or  willed  to  learn  that  quality.  I  apprehend,  that  instinctive  imita- 
tion has  no  small  influence  in  forming  the  peculiarities  of  provincial 
dialects,  the  peculiarities  of  voice,  gesture,  and  manner,  which  we 
see  in  some  families,  the  manners  peculiar  to  different  ranks,  and 
different  professions ;  and,  perhaps,  even  in  forming  national  charac- 
ters, and  the  human  character  in  general.  The  instances  that  history 
furnishes  of  wild  men,  brought  up  from  early  years  without  the 
society  of  any  of  their  owii  species,  are  so  few,  that  we  cannot  build 
conclusions  upon  them  with  great  certainty.  But  all  I  have  heard 
agreed  in  this,  that  the  wild  man  gave  but  very  slender  indications  of 
the  rational  faculty  ;  and  with  regard  to  his  mind,  was  hardly  dis- 
tinguishable from  the  more  sagacious  of  the  brutes." 

So  social  a  being  is  man,  therefore,  that  he  not  only  ardently  seeks 
for  the  intercourse  of  his  fellow-creatures,  and  cordially  participates 
in  their  joys  and  sorrows,  but  is  naturally  inclined  to  copy  their  looks, 
gestures,  accents,  and  general  behaviour  j  and  in  consequence  of  this 
natural  propensity,  he  certainly  makes  a  much  more  rapid  progress  in 
acquiring  the  various  improvements  of  the  civilised  state,  than  he 
otherwise  would  do.  The  contagious  nature  of  insanity,  of  hysteric 
disorders,  of  panics,  and  of  all  the  different  kinds  of  enthusiasm, 
receives  a  satisfactory  explanation  from  the  Influence  of  the  principle 
of  Imitation ;  and  the  same  principle  serves  to  account  for  the  effects, 
so  far  as  they  were  not  pretended,  of  what  was  called  Mesmerism,  or 
Animal.  Magnetism. 

The  principle  of  Imitation  serves  to  throw  considerable  light  upon 
a  fact  of  the  human  constitution,  which  is  attended  with  no  small 
difficulty,  and  Las  given  rise  to  much  diversity  of  opinion  among 
philosophers,  I  mean  the  Interpretation  of  Natural  Signs.  The 
expression  »f  certain  passions  and  affections  of  the  mind,  by  peculiar 
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gesticulations  of  the  body,  forms  of  the  countenance,  or  tones  of  the 
voice,  it  is  well  known,  is  immediately  understood  by  all  men, 
without  the  intervention  of  language,  or  any  previous  communication. 
Smiling,  fro'^rning,  laughing,  crying,  are  luiiversal  expressions  of 
thought,  which  are  perfectly  understood  by  all  nations  of  the  world, 
and  by  all  ranks  and  descriptions  of  men. 

Jt  has  been  the  opinion  of  some  philosophers,  that  these,  and  such- 
natural  signs,  are  understood  only  in  consequence  of  convention 
and  experience,  in  like  manner  as  the  mere  arbitrary  expressions  of  a 
language.  But  die  fallacy  of  this  doctrine  is  clearly  demonstrated  by 
the  well-known  fact,  that  natural  signs  are  as  completely  intelligible 
to  an  infant,  as  to  a  person  of  mature  years.  Other  philosophers  are 
inclined  to  state  the  interpretation  of  natural  signs  as  an  ultimate  fact 
in  human  nature,  of  which  no  explanation  can  be  given.  Among  this 
number  is  Dr.  Reid,  who  reckons  among  the  intuitive  truths,  which 
are  immediately  discerned  by  our  judgment,  or  vdiich  cannot  be  ren- 
dered plainer  by  any  other  intermediate  truths,  this  one,  "  that  certain 
features  of  the  countenance,  sounds  of  the  voice,  and  gestures  of  the 
body,  indicate  certain  thoughts  and  dispositions  of  the  mind."  (Essay 
on  the  Intellectual  Powers.)  Wliile  other  philosophers  have  attempted 
to  explain  in  what  manner  natural  signs  come  to  be  interpreted  even 
without  the  help  of  convention,  and  their  explanations  seem  generally 
to  involve  a  reference  to  the  principle  of  Imitation. 

Terror,  it  has  just  been  remarked,  is  contagious  ;  but  so  also  is 
strong  emotion  of  any  kind.  We  cannot  behold  another  enraged,  dis- 
pleased, delighted,  or  agitated  greatly  in  any  manner,  without  parti- 
cipating, to  a  certain  extent,  in  his  emotion,  and,  consequently,  Avith- 
out  understanding  its  external  indications.  The  very  features  of  the 
countenance,  as  well  as  feelings  of  the  mind,  become  faithful  copies 
of  what  arrests  our  attention  in  other  men.  It  has  often  been  remarked, 
that  the  vulgar,  when  their  passions  are  interested  by  any  public 
representation,  or  performance,  exhibit  in  their  varying  countenances 
all  the  emotions  of  the  actors,  even  with  exaggeration.  They  have 
been  observed,  at  an  exiiibition  of  rope-dancing,  or  wire-balancing, 
to  writhe  their  bodies  into  the  attitudes  which  the  performer  finds 
necessary  for  his  safety.  Nor  can  the  body  thus  participate  in  the 
expressions  of  others,  without  a  corresponding  influence  on  die 
mind ;  so  that  we  m.ay  be  said  actually  to  feel  as  others  do,  Avhen  we 
intuitively  interpret  the  external  indications  of  tlieir  feelings.  It  is 
observed  by  Mr.  Burke,  (Essay  on  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful,)  that 
he  could  never  imitate  the  looks  and  actions  of  an  angry  man,  without 
feeling  a  certain  degree  of  the  con-esponding  passion  rising  in  his 
breast ;  so  wonderful  is  the  connection  between  our  minds  and  bodies. 

Such  are  the  important  effects  which  may  be  traced  to  the  operation 
of  what  I  have  called  the  social  principle,  as  it  is  exhibited  in  an 
ardent  desire  for  the  intercourse  of  our  fellow-men,  in  a  sympathetic 
participation  of  their  joys  and  sorrows,  and  an  instinctive  imitation  of 
their  manners,  actions,  and  emotions.  Some,  however,  may  be  of 
opinion,  that  sympathy,  and  the  pi-inciple  of  imitation,  have  too  many 
marks  of  discrimination  to  admit  of  being  classed  together,  or  to  be 
considered  as  only  modifications  of  Uiat  principle,  which  prompts  vjs 
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to  associate  with  our  own  species.  Whether  this  be  granted  or  not, 
I  trust  it  will  be  generally  allowed,  that  all  these  principles  of  action 
play  a  very  important  part  in  the  human  constitution,  that  they  have 
a  very  remarkable  connexion  with  one  another,  and  therefore  have 
been  properly  placed  together  in  an  enumeration  of  tlie  leading  social 
principles  of  action  in  man. 

I  proceed  now  to  a  class  of  man's  social  principles,  which  have  a 
place  in  every  enumeration  of  his  Active  Powers,  and  have  at  all  times 
been  attentively  examined  by  the  inquirers  into  the  human  constitu- 
tion ;  I  mean  his  affections.  The  affections  have  been  treated  of  more 
fully  by  Dr.  Reid  than  by  any  other  writer ;  and,  according  to  that 
philosopher,  they  may  be  divided  into  two  kinds,  the  benevolent  and 
the  malevolent.  The  former  dispose  us  to  do  good  to  our  fellow- 
creati-tres,  the  latter  dispose  us  to  injure  tliem ;  and  he  justifies  the 
application  of  the  term  malevolent  to  an  affection,  by  the  common 
usa^e  of  language,  according  to  which  we  speak  of  being  well  or  ill 
affected  towards  any  person.  And  it  is  further  to  be  observed,  that 
the  term  malevolent,  as  here  employed,  does  not  denote  any  thing 
intrinsically  bad  in  itself,  but  merely,  that  the  object  of  these  active 
principles  is  not  the  v/elfore  of  our  fellow-creatures,  nor  is  their  exer- 
cise amiable  or  agreeable,  as  is  the  case  with  the  benevolent  affec- 
tions. 

The  benevolent  affections,  according  to  our  author,  all  agree  in 
two  particulars,  viz.  that  they  are  accompanied  with  an  agreeable 
feeling,  and  that  they  all  imply  a  desire  of  good  and  happiness  to 
their  object.  Much  of  the  happiness  of  human  life  is  derived  from  the 
reciprocal  exercise  of  the  kind  affections,  and  without  them  our 
existence  would  be  indeed  a  blank.  Sometimes,  perhaps,  pain  may 
arise  from  the  exercise  of  a  benevolent  affection ;  a  father  may  be 
distressed  by  the  disobedience  of  a  son,  a  friend  by  the  infidelity  of 
the  person  to  whom  he  is  attached ;  but  the  pain  thus  arising  is  not 
necessarily  inherent  in  the  nature  of  the  affection,  but  accidentally 
joined  to  it.  Pleasure,  it  may  be  laid  down,  is  essential  to  the  exer- 
cise of  benevolent  affection,  ani  pleasure,  too,  of  the  most  exalted 
kind.  It  is  not,  however,  precisely  the  same  as  that  derived  from  tlie 
practice  of  virtue,  although  it  may  be  said  to  occupy  the  next  degree. 
The  man  who  is  addicted  to  vicious  indulgences,  the  epicure,  the 
libeitine,  and  even  the  lawless  plunderer,  are  all  capable  of  feeling 
the  kind  affections  ;  and  these  but  too  frequently  give  a  charm  to 
vice,  by  being  blended  with  criminal  indulgences. 

If  it  be  allowed  that  those  active  principles  denominated  Appetites 
and  Desires,  although  their  proper  object  be  the  good  of  the  individual, 
are  not  really  selfish  in  their  exercise,  but  pursue  each  its  ovv'u  end, 
without  any  reference  to  self-love,  much  more  will  it  be  granted,  that 
our  benevolent  affections,  which  point  immediately  at  the  good  of 
other  men,  do  not  originate  in  a  selfish  principle.  Yet  there  have  not 
been  wanting  philosophers,  both  ancient  and  modern,  iis  I  have  had 
occasion  already  to  observe,  who  have  endeavoured  to  reduce  the 
operation  even  of  our  affections  to  the  suggestions  of  self-love.  They 
maintain,  that  we  are  never  benevolent  or  friendly  to  others,  but  from 
a  remote  consideration  of  our  own  advantage,  and  with  a  view  to 
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receive  similar  kindness,  when  we  may  have  occasion  for  it.  The 
reasonings  of  such  philosophers  have  served  to  show  the  admirable 
harmony  which  exists  among  the  various  principles  of  human  nature, 
and  to  prove  that  none  of  them  tend  to  the  injury,  while  others  tend 
to  the  well-being,  of  the  individual.  But  it  by  no  means  follovrs,  that 
all  our  actions  flow  from  considerations  of  our  o'.vn  interest  alone  ; 
nor  will  such  a  doctrine  serve  to  explain  many  of  the  most  remark- 
able examples  of  human  conduct,  as  has  been  already  shown  in 
Sect.  1. 

Other  writers,  who  are  by  no  means  disposed  to  countenance  the 
conclusions  which  arise  from  this  selfish  philosophy,  have  yet  denied 
the  independent  operation  of  the  affections  as  original  principles  of 
our  nature,  and  refer  those  effects,  which  are  commonly  ascribed  to 
the  affections,  to  the  agency  of  the  understanding,  or  rational  prin- 
ciple of  man.  This  doctrine,  in  fact,  nearly  coincides  with  the 
system  of  the  selfish  philosophers,  who  ascribe  every  praise-worthy 
action  to  a  rational  regard  to  our  own  advantage,  although  those  who 
have  espoused  it  seem  not  to  have  been  aware  of  the  coincidence.  It 
is  the  doctrine  of  Dr.  Price,  although  that  author's  zeal  for  the  purity 
of  the  motives,  which  prompt  to  virtuous  conduct,  cannot  be  doubted. 
In  his  "  Review  of  the  principal  questions  and  difficulties  in  Morals," 
Dr.  Price  endeavours  to  prove,  that  benevolence,  as  well  as  self-love, 
have  their  rise  from  the  intelligent  principle  in  man,  and  are  not  im- 
planted principles  of  action.  The  same  account  he  likewise  gives  of 
our  desires,  of  ambition  and  curiosity.  But  h&  admits  that  the 
appetites  are  original  and  independent  principles  of  action. 

"  This,  perhaps,"  (says  hei  '<  will  afford  us  a  good  reason  for 
distinguishing  between  ajfactions  and  passions.  The  former,  which 
we  apply  indiscriminately  to  all  reasonable  beings,  may  most  pro- 
perly signify  the  desires  and  inclinations  founded  in  the  reasonable 
nature  itself,  and  essential  to  it ;  such  as  self-love,  benevolence,  and 
the  love  of  truth.  These,  when  aided  and  strengthened  by  instinctive 
determinations,  take  the  latter  denomination  ;  or  are,  properly, 
passions. — Those  tendencies  within  us,  that  are  merely  arbitrary  and 
instinctive,  such  as  hunger  and  thirst,  and  the  desires  between  tlie 
sexes,  we  commonly  call  appetites  or  passiuus,  indifferently,  but 
seldom  or  never  aj^ections.'"'  (Ch.  Sd.) 

Were  man,  indeed,  a  being  completely  under  the  guidance  of 
reason,  this  principle  alone  would  provide  for  all  the  useful  purposes 
which  are  answered  by  the  benevolent  affections ;  but  our  daily  expe- 
rience convinces  us  tliat  man  is  by  no  means  so  perfect  a  creature ; 
and  as  the  acquisition  of  those  ends,  which  conduce  immediately  to 
our  own  individual  welfare,  is  not  loft  to  the  suggestions  of  reason 
alone,  so  neither  is  the  good  of  our  neighbour  entirely  intrusted  to 
the  uncertain  dictates  of  that  power.  It  is  left  to  the  more  unerring 
impulse  of  the  benevolent  affections,  of  whose  existence  in  our  breasts 
we  have  sufficient  evidence,  were  we  to  consult  no  other  monitor  than 
our  own  consciousness.  It  is  certainly  both  reasonable  and  prudent, 
that  we  should  attend  to  the  comfort  and  well  being  of  our  neigh- 
bours ;  so  it  is  that  we  should  seek  after  knowledge,  and  provide 
needful  food  for  our  bodies.     But,  since  to  answer  these  last  purposes 
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the  principles  of  curiosity  and  hunger  come  much  more  certainly  to 
our  aid  than  reason,  so  neither  was  the  good  of  our  neighbours  left 
entirely  to  the  precarious  admonitions  of  this  power,  but  was  intrusted 
to  the  surer  impulse  of  the  benevolent  affections. 

The  most  remarkable  of  man's  benevolent  affections  appear  to  be 
the  following — Parental  or  natural  Affection,  Pity,  Friendship,  Love, 
and  Gratitude  ;  to  which  Dr.  Reid  adds,  Esteem  and  Public  Spirit. 
Whether  these  two  last  be  intitled  to  the  rank  of  original  and  independ- 
ent principles  of  action,  or  not,  there  appears  but  little  doubt,  that  all 
the  rest  are.  Every  man  may  be  conscious  of  their  existence  in  him- 
self, by  the  distinct  adm.onitions  which  he  at  times  receives  from 
them  ;  and  we  have  equally  plain  evidence  of  their  existence  in  other 
men,  by  their  conduct  in  those  circumstances,  which  naturally  incite 
the  benevolent  affections.  We  may  likev/ise  clearly  trace  tlie  existence 
of  almost  all  these  principles  in  the  brute  animals,  although  some  of 
them  operate  more  pov^rerfully  than  others,  and  none  of  them  attain 
to  that  permanency  and  stability,  which  they  generally  possess  in  the 
human  character. 

Natural  affection,  while  it  exists  in  the  brutes,  produces  as  powerful 
effects  as  it  perhaps  ever  exhibits  in  man.  The  solicitude  of  the 
various  tribes  of  animals  about  their  young,  their  fearless  exertions  in 
their  defence,  their  lamentations  on  being  deprived  of  them,  are  some 
of  the  most  affecting  circumstances  in  the  brute  economy.  When, 
however,  the  exercise  of  this  strong  natural  affection  is  no  longer 
necessary  for  the  well-being  of  the  young,  it  ceases  for  ever  in  all  the 
species  of  animals.  But  in  m.an,  the  influence  of  natural  affection  is 
permanent,  and  the  pleasure  derived  from  it  ceases  only  with  life 
itself.  We  may  comprehend  under  it  not  only  the  affection  of  parents 
for  their  children,  and  the  reciprocal  affections  of  children  for  their 
parents,  but,  in  general,  all  the  affections  of  kindred,  which  evidently 
possess  the  same  characteristics,  in  as  far  as  they  cannot  be  reduced  '  . 
the  simple  operation  of  friendship.  It  is  certainly  a  radical  defect  in 
our  own  language,  as  well  as  many  others,  that  it  is  destitute  of  a 
specific  term  to  express  this  amiable  principle  of  the  human  mind, 
which  is  so  emphatically  denoted  by  the  crroe^yn  of  the  Greeks. 

It  has  been  ofcen  remarked,  that  natural  affection  is  m.ore  powerful 
in  die  descending  than  in  the  ascending  line  ;  or,  that  parental  affec- 
tion exceeds,  in  degree,  the  corresponding  filial  affection  :  and  we  , 
can  discern  a  snfncient  reason  in  the  natural  economy  of  things  for 
this  diversity.  "Without  a  high  degree  of  parental  affection,  the  long 
and  helpless  infancy  of  man  would  be  exposed  to  the  most  imminent 
dangers  ;  but  by  the  powerful  stimulus  of  this  monitor,  all  tire 
care  and  solicitude,'  which  the  infant  man  requires,  is  most  amply  pro- 
vided for. 

"  How  common  is  it,"  says  Dr.  Reid,  "  to  see  a  young  Avoraan, 
in  the  gayest  period  of  life,  who*  has  spent  her  days  in  mirth,  and  lier 
nights  in  profound  sleep,  without  solicitude  or  care,  all  at  once  trans- 
formed into  the  careful,  the  solicitous,  the  watchful  nurse  of  her  dear 
infant ;  doing  nothing  by  day  but  gazing  upon  it,  and  serving  it  in 
the  meanest  offices ;  by  night  depriving  herself  of  sound  sleep  for 
months,  that  it  may  lie  safe  in  her  arms.     Forgetful  of  herselfj  her 
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whole  care  is  centred  in  this  little  object.  Such  a  sudden  trans- 
formation of  her  whole  habits  and  occupations,  and  turn  of  mind,  if 
we  did  not  see  it  every  day,  would  appear  a  more  wonderful  meta- 
morphosis  than  any  that  Ovid  has  described.  This,  however,  is  the 
work  of  nature,  and  not  the  effect  of  reason  and  reflection.  For  we 
see  it  in  the  gwod,  and  in  the  bad,  in  the  most  thoughtless,  as  well  as 
in  the  thoughtful."  (Essay  3d.  on  the  Active  Powers,  c.  4.) 

Some  of  the  ancient  legislators  seemed  to  consider  the  operation  of 
natural  affection  as  hostile  to  patriotism  and  public  spirit.  Lycurgus 
decreed,  that  the  Lacedemonian  youth  should  be  separated  from  their 
mothers,  and  educated  at  the  public  charge ;  the  same  regulation 
appears  to  have  been  adopted  by  Minos,  the  legislator  of  Crete  ;  and 
Plato,  in  his  theoretical  republic,  expressly  declares  that  the  opera- 
tion of  natural  affection  has  a  tendency  to  render  the  mind  effeminate, 
and  to  curb  the  spirit  of  patriotism  ;  he  thei-efore  proposes  that  chil- 
dren should  be  immediately  removed  from  their  parents,  and  educated 
at  the  charge,  and  under  the  superintendance,  of  the  public'  These 
legislators  certainly  did  not  consider,  tliat  by  such  a  mode  of  educa- 
tion, they  not  only  extirpated  some  of  the  finest  feelings  of  the  heart, 
but  even  destroyed  some  of  the  strongest  motives  for  patriotic  exer- 
tion, to  wit,  the  protection  and  defence  of  those,  who  are  endeared  to 
us  by  the  ties  of  nature  and  affection. 

Pity,  or  compassion  for  tlie  distressed,  stands  next  in  our  enumera- 
tion of  the  benevolent  affections  ;  and  of  its  real  existence,  and  power- 
ful operation  in  the  human  breast,  we  have  the  most  convincing 
proofs,  although  there  is  scarcely  any  thing  resembling  it  to  be  ob- 
served among  the  brutes.  On  the  contrary,  many  animals  are  known 
to  persecute  and  torment  a  fellow  in  distress,  instead  of  endeavouring 
to  alleviate  its  sufferings.  This  reproach  is  particularly  due  to  the 
dog,  though  in  most  particulars  so  affectionate  and  friendly  an  animal. 
But  the  author  of  our  nature  has  planted  in  the  human  breast  a  power- 
ful monitor  for  the  alleviation  of  distress,  by  which  we  are  immedi- 
ately prompted  to  administer  relief  to  that  condition,  which  stands  most 
of  all  in  need  of  our  good  offices. 

The  gloomy  philosophy  of  some  sceptics,  indeed,  denies  the  exist- 
ence of  this  amiable  human  attribute.  According  to  Hobbes,  pity  is 
nothing  more  than  the  imagination,  or  fiction  of  those  evils,  which  we 
see  inflicted  upon  others,  as  falling  upon  ourselves.  But  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  this  account  of  the  origin  of  pity,  is  very  easily  shown,  and 
has  indeed  been  satisfactorily  shown  long  ago  by  the  able  Butler. 
**  Thus,"  says  that  author,  "  fear  and  compassion  would  be  the  same 
idea,  and  a  fearful  and  a  compassionate  man  the  same  character, 
which  every  man  immediately  sees  are  totally  different.  Further,  to 
those  who  give  any  scope  to  their  affections,  there  is  no  perception  or 
inward   feeling  more   universal  than  this,    tliat    one,    who    has  been 


'  "  Les  loix  de  Crete,"  says  Montesquieu,  "  6toient  roriginal  de  ccllcs  de 
Lac(!demone  ;  ct  cellos  de  Platon  en  ctoient  la  correction."  (L'Esprit  des  Loix, 
1.  iv.  c.  6.)  Plutarch  informs  us,  that  Philoptenien  constrained  the  Lacedemo- 
nians to  abandon  this  method  of  bringing  up  their  children,  judging  that  to  be 
tha  bestnitaascf  softeuiujj  uiul  humauiiing  their  manners.  (Life  of  Philop.) 
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merciful  and  compassionate  throughout  the  course  of  his  behaviour, 
should  himself  be  treated  with  kindness,  if  he  happens  to  fall  into 
circumstances  of  distress.  Is  fear,  then,  or  cowardice,  so  great  a 
recommendation  to  the  favor  of  the  bulk  of  mankind  ?  or  is  it  not 
plain,  that  mere  fearlessness  (and  therefore  not  the  conti-ary)  is  one  of 
the  most  popular  qualifications  ?  This  shows  that  mankind  are  not 
affected  towards  compassion  as  fear,  but  as  somewhat  totally  differ- 
ent."  (Sermon  5th.  Note.) 

The  doctrine  of  Hobbes  affords  no  explanation  of  the  various 
degrees  in  which  our  compassion  may  be  excited,  according  to  the 
relation  in  which  we  stand  to  its  object ;  or  how  we  are  most  com- 
passionate to  those  who  are  dearest  to  us,  to  our  friends  rather  than  to 
our  enemies.  Neither  does  it  account  for  tlie  pleasure  which  arises 
fronxthe  exercise  of  compassion,  a  circumstance  in  common  to  it,  and 
all  the  other  benevolent  affections.  It  is  a  very  wise  appointment  of 
the  Author  of  our  nature,  that  the  contemplation  of  circumstances  of 
distress  should  be  of  itself  attended  with  a  certain  degree  of  pleasure, 
otherwise  the  disagreeable  effects,  which  must  necessarily  be  produced 
by  a  near  view  of  the  sufferings  of  humanity,  would  but  too  readily 
deter  us  from  exposing  ourselves  to  such  scenes.  The  exercise  of 
compassion  produces  a  mixed  emotion  in  the  human  mind,  in  which 
it  is  fortunate  if  the  pleasure  arising  from  the  exercise  of  benevolence, 
should  counterbalance  the  pain  occasioned  by  the  near  view  of  human 
suffering. 

It  has  been  a  difficult  problem  with  critics  and  rhetoricians,  to 
assign  the  cause  of  the  pleasure  which  is  afforded  by  narratives  or 
representations  of  fictitious  distress,  or  of  tliat  melancholy  luxury  of 
the  mind,  which  a  well-told  tale  of  woe  never  fails  to  communicate. 
Allowing  that  nature  has  attached  to  the  emotion  of  pity  a  certain 
gratification  peculiar  to  itself,  this  problem  is  in  a  great  measure 
resolved  ;  and  it  becomes,  to  a  certain  degree,  as  superfluous  to 
inquire  why  the  exercise  of  pity  should  give  pleasure,  as  why  pleasure 
should  attend  the  exercise  of  friendship,  or  of  natural  affection.  In 
the  case  of  a  patlietic  fiction,  however,  much  of  the  gratification  may 
ax-ise  from  adventitious  circumstances  —  from  the  skilful  detail  of 
particulars,  the  judicions  excitement  of  curiosity,  or  the  embellish- 
ments of  style.  By  such  extraneous  aids,  a  pathetic  fiction  becomes 
suited  to  produce  more  gratification  than  a  pathetic  incident  in  real 
life  :  fiction,  likewise,  has  it  in  its  power  to  keep  out  of  view  every 
disgusting  circumstance,  and  every  thing  which  has  a  tendency  oppo- 
site to  the  effect  which  the  writer  intends  to  produce  ;  and  this  enables 
us  to  explain  a  seeming  paradox,  viz.  that  pity  is  frequently  much 
more  powerfully  excited  by  a  detail  of  fictitious  events,  than  by  the 
real  distresses  of  life. 

It  is  rem.arked  by  Dr.  Reid,  tliat  the  practice  of  the  Canadian  and 
other  savages,  with  respect  to  their  captives,  and  the  wanton  cruelties 
which  they  inflict  on  these  unfortunate  persons,  might  almost  induce 
us  to  believe,  that  no  such  principle  as  pity  existed  in  their  breasts. 
That  author,  however,  justly  ascribes  the  seeming  want  of  compassion 
in  this  instance,  to  the  superior  influence  of  opposite  emotions,  to  the 
ungovernable  impulse  of  revenge,  and  the  contempt  which  the  savage 
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entertains  for  those  wlio  cannot  easily  suffer  bodily  pain.  (Essay  3d. 
on  the  Active  Powers,  c.  4.)  A  late  respectable  writer  gives  the 
following  remarkable  instance  of  the  effect  of  such  arbitrary  associa- 
tions, or  habits  of  thinking,  in  stifling  the  native  voice  of  compassion. 
**  I  was  once,"  says  Dr.  Cogan,  "  passing  through  Moorfields  with 
a  young  lady,  aged  about  nine  or  ten  years,  born  and  educated  in 
Portugal,  but  in  the  Protestant  faith  ;  and  observing  a  large  concourse 
of  people  assembled  around  a  pile  of  faggots  on  Hre,  I  expressed  a 
curiosity  to  know  tlie  cause  ;  she  very  composedly  answered,  I  suppose 
that  it  is  nothing  more  than  that  they  are  going  to  burn  a  Jeiv.  For- 
tunately, it  was  no  other  than  roasting  an  'ox  upon  some  joyful 
occasion.  What  rendered  this  singularity  the  more  striking,  were  the 
natural  mildness  and  compassion  of  the  young  person's  disposition." 
(Treatise  on  the  Passions,  p.  SIS.)  Such  anecdotes  prove,  not  that 
the  principle  of  compassion  may  be  entirely  extinguished  in  the  human 
breast,  but  that  its  natural  impulse  may  be  impeded  by  particular 
circumstances. 

The  pleasures  of  Friendship^  the  next  benevolent  affection  in  our 
enumeration,  have  been  acknowledged  and  extolled  in  all  ages  and 
nations.  Friendship  has  been  called  the  great  sweetener  of  the  ills  of 
life,  the  sure  refuge  of  the  wise  and  the  good  against  misfortune,  and 
one  of  the  best  gifts  of  heaven.  Antiquity  furnishes  many  notable 
examples  of  the  powerful  influence  of  this  benevolent  affection,  and 
of  the  sacrifices  which  have  been  made  by  its  votaries  ;  and  whatever 
sceptical  opinions  may  be  entertained  concerning  the  existence  of  dis- 
interested affection,  no  one,  it  is  presumed,  would  wish  to  be  thought 
incapable  of  enjoying  the  deliglits  of  this  pure  attachment.  "  Homo," 
says  Cicero,  "  se  ipse  natura  diligit,  et  alteram  anquirit,  cujus  animum 
ita  cum  suo  misceat,  ut  efficiat  penfe  unum  ex  duobus.  Estque  verus 
amicus  tanquam  alter  Idem."  (De  Amic.  n.  80,  81.)  "  Nihil  aequ^ 
oblectare  potest  animum,  quam  amicitia  fidelis  ac  dulcis,"  (says 
Seneca.)  "  Quantum  bonum  est,  ubi  nactus  es  ejusmodi  amicos,  in 
quorum  pectora  tuto  secretum  omne  descendat,  quorum  sermo  solici- 
tudinem  tuam  leniat,  hilaritas  tristitiam  dissipet,  prudentia  bona  con- 
silia  afferat,  conspectus  ipse  delectet."   (De  Tranquil,  c.  7.) 

Epicurus  himself,  tlaough  he  denied  the  existence  of  disinterested 
affection,  inculcated  on  his  disciples  the  practice  of  friendship  ;  and 
his  followers  boasted,  that  there  had  been  more  Instances  of  this 
attachment  among  their  sect,  tlian  among  any  other  class  of  men  : 
upon  which  Cicero  makes  this  remark  —  "  Ita  enim  vivunt  quidam, 
ut  eorum  vita  refellatur  oratio.  Atque  ut  ceterl  existimantur  dicere 
melius  quam  facere,  sic  hi  videntur  facere  melius  quam  dicere." 

The  powerful  affection  of  Love  comes  next  to  be  considered. 
<*  Although,"  says  Dr.  Reld,  "  it  is  commonly  the  tlieme  of  the 
poets,  it  Is  not  unworthy  of  the  pen  of  the  philosopher,  as  It  is  a  most 
important  part  of  the  human  constitution."  (Essay  3d.  on  the  Active 
Powers,  c.  4.)  Of  Its  importance  no  one  can  entertain  a  doubt,  when 
it  is  considered,  that  its  principal  object  Is  to  direct  us  in  the  choice  of 
a  domestic  companion  for  life,  with  whom  we  are  to  participate  In  tlie 
duties  and  pleasures  of  the  parental  state.  Friendship,  as  well  as  love, 
has  furnished  many  interesting  details  for  works  of  imagination.     The 
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interest  we  take  in  the  Nisus  and  Euryalus  of  Virgil,  is  not  less  livelf , 
than  that  which  is  excited  for  the  love-sick  Dido  herself.  Our  modern 
writers  of  fiction,  indeed,  trust  nearly  the  whole  interest  of  their 
narratives  to  the  joys  nnd  griefs  of  all-powerful  love,  forgetting  that 
interest  must  cease,  if  we  constantly  endeavour  to  excite  it  by  the 
same  means  ;  and  that,  although  love  be  the  most  powerful  affection 
of  the  human  soul,  yet  there  are  others,  which  have  sufficient  influ- 
ence to  excite  a  very  lively  degree  of  sympathy.  But  as  I  concur 
with  Dr.  Reid,  (ut  supra,)  that  the  joys  and  griefs,  and  various 
modliications  of  love,  "  are  fitter  to  be  sung  than  said,"  I  shall  (|uit 
this  subject,  and  hasten  to  subjoin  a  few  remarks  on  the  last  of  the 
benevolent  affections,  which  I  propose  to  notice,  viz.  Gratitude. 

Every  man  is  conscious,  that  when  he  receives  a  favor,  he  feels 
good-will,  or  benevolent  aifection,  towards  his  benefactor,  and  that  he 
is  moreover  prompted  to  requite  the  kindness,  whenever  it  shall 
happen  to  be  in  his  power.  These  are  the  characteristics  of  the  affec- 
tion of  gratitude,  whose  influence  is  acknowledged  by  the  savage  a« 
well  as  by  the  civilised,  by  the  bad  as  well  as  the  good.  So  plain  are 
the  dictates  of  this  principle,  that  the  ungrateful  man  has  been 
stigmatised,  in  all  ages,  as  the  basest  of  characters,  and  equally 
shunned  by  the  virtuous  and  vicious  members  of  society.  It  indeed 
required  a  divine  revelation  to  convince  men  of  the  truth  of  the 
admirable  maxim,  that  good  ought  to  be  returned  for  evil ;  but  it  has 
been  the  maxim  of  all  ages  and  classes  of  men,  that  good  ought  to  be 
requited  by  good. 

We  may  distinguish  two  kinds  of  gratitude,  an  instinctive  and  a 
deliberate.  Tlie  first  is  a  generous  glow  of  the  mind,  which  is  raised 
by  receiving  a  kindness,  although  it  may  be  altogether  unintended  ; 
the  second  arises  from  the  reflexion,  that  the  kindness  was  meant,  and 
is  strengthened  by  the  operation  of  the  reasoning  power.  The  bnites 
seem  capable  of  the  first  kind  of  gratitude,  but  not  of  the  last.  If 
tamed,  they  will  fondle  the  hand  that  feeds  or  cherishes  them  ;  but  tliey 
W"ill  be  as  kindly  affected  to  him  who  feeds  them  in  order  to  kill  and 
eat  them,  as  to  him^  who  does  it  from  affection.' 

Instinctive  gratitude  being  raised  by  unintentional  kindness,  extends 
to  the  good  we  may  receive  from  the  brutes,  and  even  from  inanimate 
objects.  Tlie  horse  who  has  long  carried  us,  the  dog  who  has  faith- 
fully ministered  to  our  sports,  become  objects  of  our  grateful  care. 
In  like  manner  we  contract  an  affection  for  a  tree,  which  has  long 
afforded  us  a  shade,  for  a  book  on  which  we  have  long  read,  or  a  pen 
with  which  we  have  written  a  great  deal.  The  ship-wrecked  sailor, 
who  should  liglit  his  fire  with  the  plank  which  had  just  saved  his  life, 
would  be  considered  as  culpably  deficient  in  this  praise-worthy  affec- 
tion of  the  mind.  ^ 


'  "  Ortnia  insa  feriT  snitiunt  ;  ntc  nllnni  tam  imiHaiisuetum  animal  est,  quod 
non  riira  iuitifi;e&,  et  in  ansorem  tui  vertas.  Leoniiiii  ora  a  magistris  impune 
liactaritnr ;  elephanloir.in  ieritas  cibo  mitescit  usque  a(i  pr.Estandum  homini 
servile  obseqiiiuii).  Adeo  etiain  quae  intelligere  beueficia  non  possunt,  pertiuaci 
jnerito  evJacButur."    (Seneca  i.  bencf.  c.  3.) 
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But  before  gratitude  can  be  raised  to  its  full  force  in  the  human 
mind,  there  must  be  a  conviction,  that  the  benefit  which  was  received 
from  its  object  was  really  intended.  This  is  necessary  for  the  exercise 
of  deliberate  or  rational  gratitude,  which,  therefore,  can  have  no  otlier 
object  than  a  rational  being.  In  this  case  there  is  superadded  to  the 
glow  of  good-will,  which  the  merely  receiving  a  benefit  excites,  that 
reciprocal  affection  vdiich  naturally  arises  from  the  knowledge  of 
affection  towards  ourselves  in  others  ;  by  which  the  tendency  to  requite 
die  favor  is  necessarily  much  increased.  If  the  want  of  instinctive 
gratitude  be  unamiable,  deliberate  ingratitude  is  base,  and  even 
unjust ;  as  it  violates  that  law  of  natural  equity,  which  prompts  us 
to  repay  one  kindness  by  another.  I'he  crime  of  ingratitude,  how- 
ever, does  not  come  within  the  cognizance  of  municipal  law,  although, 
if  we  may  believe  the  philosophic  Xenophon,  a  punishment  was 
devised  for  it  among  the  ancient  Persians,  (see  Xenoph.  Cyrop.)  But  the 
universal  suffrage  of  mankind  in  favor  of  the  virtue  of  gratitude,  is  no 
small  security  for  its  practice. 

<'  Cum  omnibus  virtutibus  me  affectum  esse  cupiam,  tamen  nihil 
est  quod  malim,  qukm  et  gratum  esse  et  videri,"  says  the  eloquent 
Cicero.  "  Haec  est  enim  virtus  non  soliim  maxima,  sed  etiam  mater 
virtutum  omnium  reliquarum.  Quid  est  liberorum  pietas  nisi  volun- 
tas grata  in  parentes  ?  Qui  sunt  boni  cives,  qui  de  patria  bem^  merentes, 
nisi  qui  patrise  beneficia  meminerunt  ?  Qui  sancti,  qui  religionum 
colentes,  nisi  qui  meritam  Diis  immortalibus  gratiam  justis  honoribus 
et  memori  mente  persolvunt  ?  Qus  potest  esse  jucunditas  vitae  sub- 
latis  amicitiis  ?  Quse  porro  amicitia  potest  esse  inter  ingratos  V  (Vvo 
Plane,  n.  80.) 

From  the  brief  observations  I  have  made  on  the  benevolent  affec- 
tions, the  importance  of  this  class  of  principles  in  the  human  con- 
stitution may  be  readily  inferred.  Friendship,  love,  gratitude,  parental 
affection,  directly  indicate,  that  man  was  not  intended  to  be  a  soli- 
tary being  ;  that  he  was  formed  to  find  his  cliief  enjoyment  in  society, 
and  in  an  interchange  of  good  offices  with  his  fellow-creatures.  So 
happily  are  we  constituted  in  this  respect,  that  the  being  kindly 
affected  towards  other  men,  and  doing  tliem  service,  are  tlie  purest 
sources  of  self-gratification,  and  produce  that  kind  of  pleasure,  which 
never  rises  to  satiety.  How  solicitous,  tlicrefore,  ought  we  to  be,  to 
cultivate  good-will  and  kind  affection  towards  all  men,  since,  in  so 
doing,  we  not  only  promote  the  interests  of  society,  and  procure  die 
good-will  of  others,  but  also  provide  for  ourselves  an  inexhaustible 
source  of  genuine  pleasure. 

"  Benevolence,"  says  the  amiable  Reid,  *'  from  its  nature,  com- 
poses the  mind,  warms  the  heart,  enlivens  the  whole  frame,  and 
brightens  every  feature  of  the  countenance.  It  may  justly  be  said  to 
be  medicinal  both  to  soul  afRi.body.  We  are  bound  to  it  by  duty; 
we  are  invited  to  it  by  interest  ;  and  l;)ecause  both  these  cords  are  often 
feeble,  we  have  natural  kind  affections  to  aid  them  in  their  operation, 
and  supply  their  defects  ;  and  these  affections  -dv  joined  with  a  manlj 
pleasure  in  their  exertion."   (Essay  3d.  on  the  Actii^e  Powers,  c.  4.) 

I  come  next  to  speak  of  that  branch  of  our  active  principles,  which, 
after  Dr.  Reid,  I  have  called  malfvolent  ajfcctions.     Their  character- 
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istics  may  be  considered  as  directly  opposite  to  those  of  the  benevolent 
aiFections  ;  the  feeling  with  which  they  are  accompanied  is  disagree- 
able, and  they  imply  a  desire  of  evil  to  their  object.  According  to  Dr. 
Reid,  there  are  two  legitimate  principles  of  this  kind  in  the  human 
constitution,  viz.  Emulation  and  Resentment.  I  have  already  con- 
sidered emulation  under  another  aspect,  viz.  as  a  modification  of 
the  desire  of  pov\fer ;  so  that  I  shall  confine  my  notice  of  the  malevo- 
lent affections  to  the  principle  of  Resentment  alone ;  for  I  certainly 
have  no  desire  to  add  to  the  list  of  these  unamiable  branches  of  the 
human  constitution.    " 

According  to  the  present  constitution  of  things,  such  a  principle  as 
resentment  was  necessary  for  the  well-being  of  man.  He  is  frequently 
exposed  to  injury  from  various  sources,  which  could  not  be  effectually 
repelled  without  the  suggestions  of  such  an  impulse  as  this.  Resent- 
ment may  be  looked  upon  as  exactly  the  counterpart  of  gratitude, 
and  as  intended  to  answer  directly  opposite  purposes.  As  we  have  an 
instinctive  and  deliberate  gratitude,  so  we  have  likewise  an  instinctive 
and  a  deliberate  resentment ;  the  distinction  between  which  was  first 
clearly  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Butler.  The  instinctive,  as  in  the  case  of 
gratitude,  w^e  seem  to  have  in  common  with  the  brutes.  It  is  exer- 
cised without  reflexion,  and  seems  implanted  in  us  for  the  immediate 
purpose  of  self-preservation,  and  the  repelling  of  injury,  when  reason 
might  come  too  late  to  our  assistance.  It  has  been  compared,  by  Dr. 
Reid,  "  to  that  natural  instinct,  by  which  a  man,  who  has  lost  his 
balance,  and  begins  to  fall,  makes  a  sudden  and  violent  effort  to  recover 
himself,  without  any  intention  or  deliberation." 

Instinctive  resentment,  like  instinctive  gratitude,  may  be  occasionally 
excited  by  the  lower  animals,  and  even  by  inanimate  objects.  The 
dog  that  bites,  and  the  ox  that  gores,  are  put  to  death  chiefly,  no 
doubt,  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  the  evil,  but  partly  also  to  gratify 
the  impulse  of  resentment.  Every  man  feels  a  momentary  impulse  of 
resentment  against  the  stone  that  hurts  him,  or  the  knife  that  cuts  him  ; 
a  circumstance  which  seems  sufficiently  explicable  by  the  operation  of 
instinctive  resentment,  without  having  recourse  to  Dr.  Reid's  suppo- 
sition, that  till  reason  comes  to  our  assistance  we  have  a  kind  of  pre- 
judice that  such  objects  are  animated. 

But  before  resentment  can  be  fully  roused,  or  deliberately  exercised, 
its  object,  as  in  the  case  of  gratitude,  m.ust  be  a  rational  being.  We 
must  not  only  receive  an  injury,  but  be  convinced  that  the  injury  was 
intended  ;  and  then,  as  in  the  case  of  gratitude,  we  feel  a  desire  not 
only  that  the  injury  should  be  retaliated,  but  that  we  ourselves  sliould 
be  the  immediate  instruments  of  the  retaliation. 

That  a  certain  degree  of  the  resentful  feeling  is  altogether  justifiable 
on  some  occasions,  must  be  acknowledged  even  by  the  strictest 
moralists.  "  St.  Paul  himself,"  as  Butler  remarks,  "  has  asserted  it  in 
that  precept.  Be  ye  angry  and  sin  Jioi,  (Eph.  iv.  26.)  which,"  says 
our  author,  "  though  it  is  by  no  means  to  be  considered  as  an 
encouragement  to  indulge  ourselves  in  anger,  the  sense  being  certainly 
this,  *  though  ye  be  angry,  sin  not;'  yet  here  is  evidently  a  distinction 
made  between  anger  and  sin,  between  the  natural  passion  and  sinful 
anger."     Yet  certainly  resentment  is  but  too  liable  to  exceed  its  due 
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bounds,  and  to  degenerate  into  the  baneful  passions  of  envy,  malice, 
and  revenge.  The  author  we  have  just  quoted  has  happily  ilhistrated. 
the  evil  consequences  of  giving  way  to  this  headstrong  principle. 
«  Every  natural  appetite,  passion,  and  affection,"  says  he,  "  may  be 
gratified,  in  particular  instances,  without  being  subservient  to  the 
particular  chief  end  for  which  these  several  principles  were  respec- 
tively implanted  in  our  nature.  And  if  neither  tliis  end,  nor  any 
other  moral  obligation  be  contradicted,  such  gratification  is  innocent. 
But  the  gratification  of  resentment,  if  it  be  not  conducive  to  the  end 
for  which  it  was  given  us,  must  necessarily  contradict  not  only  the 
general  obligation  to  benevolence,  but  likewise  that  particular  end 
itself.  The  end  for  which  it  was  given  is  to  prevent  or  remedy 
injury,  i.e.  the  misery  occasioned  by  injury,  i.e.  misery  itself ;  and 
the  gratification  of  it  consists  in  producing  misery,  i.  e.  in  contra- 
dicting the  end  for  which  it  was  implanted  in  our  nature.''     (^Sermon 

9-) 

"  Si  ii'se  effectus  malaque  Intueri  veils,"  says  Seneca,  "  nulla  pestis 

humano   generi  pluris  stetlt.     Videbis  csedes  ac  venena,  et  subjectas 

tectis  faces,  et  urbium  clades,    et  totarum  exitia  gentium.     Aspice 

nobilissimarum    civitatum  fundamenta  vix  notabilia :  has  ira  dejecit. 

Aspice  regiones  per  multa  millla  sinJ^  habltatione  desertas :  has  ira 

exhausit.     Aspice  tot  duces  ac  reges,  mall  exempla  fati :  ira  alium  in 

cubili  suo  confodit,  alium  inter  sacra  aut  epulas  percussit,  alium  sub 

oculis multitudinis  lancinavit."   (De  Ira,  1.  ii.  c.  2.) 

A  close  examination  of  the  nature  of  the  affections  of  gratitude  and 
resentment  has  enabled  the  ingenious  Mr.  Smitli,  in  his  Theory  of 
Moral  Sentiments,  to  explain  a  seeming  paradox  in  our  moral  deci- 
sions. It  is  generally  admitted  as  an  undoubted  axiom  in  morals, 
that  the  merit  or  demerit  of  an  action  depends  entirely  upon  its 
motive  or  intention,  and  is  not  at  all  affected  by  its  success  or  failure ; 
that  is,  according  to  common  language,  that  moral  merit  consists  in 
the  will  and  not  in  the  deed  ;  for  a  villain  may  be  the  involuntary 
instrument  of  essentially  promoting  the  interests  of  society,  while  the 
most  strenuous  endeavours  of  the  man  of  true  virtue  to  effect  that 
purpose  may  be  entirely  unavailing.  The  pacific  policy  of  the  selfish 
Augustus  was  for  a  time  highly  beneficial  to  his  country,  while  the 
unbending  virtue  of  Cato  only  increased  the  effusion  of  human 
blood. 

Yet,  however  undeniable  may  be  the  evidence  of  this  moral  axiom, 
it  is  equally  certain,  tliat  in  actual  life  we  are  apt  to  regulate  our 
approbation  or  disapprobation,  in  a  considerable  degree,  by  the  event, 
as  well  as  by  the  intention.  If  our  friend  has  exerted  all  his  influence 
in  order  to  procure  us  a  benefit,  and  has  failed,  we  are  indeed  grate- 
ful, but  by  no  means  so  much  so  as  if  he  had  succeeded  ;  and  we  feel 
a  considerable  degree  of  gratitude  to  a  person  who  has  done  us  a 
kindness,  though  ever  so  unintentionally.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
person  who  has  intended  evil,  and  failed  in  the  execution,  is  not  looked 
upon  in  near  so  odious  a  light  as  if  he  had  actually  perpetrated  it. 
An  attempt  to  commit  murder  escapes  the  penalty  which  the  law 
Inflicts  on  actual  m,urder ;  and  what  is  equally  extraordinary,  the 
criminal  in  this  case  does  not  look  upon  himself  as  nearly  so  guilty,  as 
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if  he  had  succeeded  in  his  design  ;  and  will  sometimes  thank  his  stars 
for  having  escaped  so  great  an  enormity. 

If  we  reflect  on  the  circumstances  which  are  calculated  to  excite 
gratitude  or  resentment,  according  to  the  statement  above  given,  wc 
shall  discern  a  reason  for  these  partial  decisions  of  merit  and  guilt. 
Gratitude  and  resentment,  we  have  seen,  may  be  excited  by  the  lower 
animals,  and  even  by  inanimate  substances ;  so  that  they  are  fre- 
quently felt  when  there  is  neither  merit  nor  demerit  in  their  objects. 
According  to  the  view  of  the  matter  taken  by  Mr.  Smith,  three 
things  are  necessary  completely  to  exercise  our  gratitude  or  resent- 
ment— 1st.  That  the  object  should  be  productive  of  pleasure  or  pain — 
2d.  That  it  should  itself  be  susceptible  of  pleasure  or  pain — and  3d. 
That  it  should  be  capable  of  knowing  that  this  pleasure  or  pain  was 
meant  as  its  reward  or  punishment.  Inanimate  substances,  it  is  evi- 
dent, miay  possess  the  first  of  these  attributes,  and  the  lower  animals 
the  second  along  with  the  first ;  but  rational  beings  alone  can  possess 
them  all,  and  are  therefore  alone  suited  to  be  complete  objects  of 
gratitude  or  resentment.  But  unless  all  these  attributes  be  really  com- 
prised in  an  object,  our  gratitude  or  resentment  will  not  be  completely 
excited ;  and  hence  we  discern  the  reason  of  our  not  being  equally 
affected  by  a  good  or  evil  intention  when  unaccompanied,  as  when 
joined  with  its  proper  action,  for  then  the  first  ca,use  of  gratitude  or 
resentment  is  entirely  wanting. 

This  partiality  of  approbation,  or  disapprobation,  is  by  no  means 
without  beneficial  effects  in  the  intercourse  of  life.  It  rouses  to  active 
exertion,  and  induces  men  to  employ  every  expedient,  in  order  that 
they  may  succeed  in  their  benevolent  intentions,  conscious,  that  unless 
this  be  the  case,  they  will  acquire  but  a  comparatively  small  portion 
of  merit.  It  has  likewise  a  happy  effect  in  preventing  the  misfortunes, 
which  often  flow  from  negligence,  of  which,  although  the  moral 
guilt  may  be  but  small,  the  effects  may  be  very  fatal.  If  a  person 
causes  the  death  of  another  by  throwing  a  stone  over  a  Avail,  or  riding 
furiously  in  the  street,  it  is  proper  that  a  considerable  degree  of  odium 
should  be  thrown  upon  him,  for  by  this  means  the  repetition  of  such 
accidents  will  be  prevented.  Dr.  Moore,  in  the  account  which  he  has 
given  of  the  Prussian  discipline.  In  his  Vievr  of  the  State  of  Society 
and  Manners  in  France  and  Germany,  observes  that  a  soldier  is 
subjected  to  the  lash  for  having  his  hat  blown  off  by  the  wind.  He 
remarked  to  a  Prussian  officer  that  this  appeared  to  be  very  hard. 
The  officer  granted  it  might  seem  so  ;  but  said  that  ever  since  such  a 
punishment  had  been  inflicted,  the  instances  of  hats  being  blown  off  by 
the  wind  had  become  exceedingly  rare. 

By  the  operation  of  sympathy  we  become  susceptible  of  resentment 
for  injuries  offered  to  other  persons.  This  resentlul  feeling  for  the 
injuries  of  others,  is  properly  stiled  indignation,  and  will  naturally 
be  less  in  degree  than  that  v/hich  is  felt  by  the  injured  persons  them- 
selves. According  to  the  system  of  Mr.  Smith,  the  principles  of 
justice,  or  natural  equity,  arc  originally  derived  from  the  feeling  of 
indignation,  or  are  founded  upon  the  sympathy  which  we  experience, 
both  for  the  irritation  of  the  oppressor,  and  the  rescntm.ent  of  the 
oppressed.     The  balance  wlilch  we  strike,  by  the  agency  of  sympathy. 
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between  these  opposite  feelings,  lays  the  foundation,  according  to  this 
ingenious  writer,  for  the  elementary  principles  both  of  jurisprudence 
and  of  ethics.  I  shall  soon  have  occasion  to  inquire  into  the  soundness 
of  this  and  other  similar  systems  of  morals. 

Resentment,  if  not  restrained,  swells  into  anger,  which  is  but  too 
apt  to  degenerate  into  malice  and  revenge.  These  malignant  feelings 
of  the  human  breast  are  emphatically  denominated  passions,  because 
accompanied  with  a  strong  emotion,  'perturbation,  or  ^«6e?,  of  the 
mind.  So  much  is  this  perturbation  characteristic  of  anger,  that 
sometimes  the  term  passion  is  used  as  synonymous  with  anger 
itself.  But  more  appropriate  usage  allots  the  term  to  various  other 
strong  affections  of  the  mind,  such  as  pity,  love,  c^c.  which  all  agree 
in  this  circumstance,  that  they  are  often  accompanied  with  a  powerful 
emotion,  or  mental  Trdhg.  I  propose  to  make  a  few  remarks  in  the 
next  Section  on  the  subject  of  the  Passions,  as  an  interesting  branch 
of  man's  active  principles  ;  and  shall  endeavour  to  ascertain  how 
far  they  deserve  to  be  considered  as  legitimate  parts  of  his  consti- 
tution, and  in  what  respect  they  differ  from  his  affections,  appetites, 
er  desires. 


Some  account  of  the  Researches  of  the  German  Literati  on  the 
subject  of  Ancient  Literature  and  History ;  drawn  up  from 
a  Report  made  to  the  French  Institute,  hy  Charles 
ViLLF.RS,  Corresponding  Member  of  the  class  of  Ancient 
History,  die.  ^x. 


NO.  IV,       Conclusion. 


History  of  Religion   and  of  the  Church. 

VV  HILE-  that  department  of  History,  which  is  senenilly  called  pro- 
fane, has  not  been  neglected  in  Germany,  the  interests  of  Religion 
and  the  Churcli  have  had  their  sliare  of  the  attention  of  the  learned. 
Nay,  perhaps,  the  number  of  Ecclesiastical  histories  exceeds  in  propor- 
tion tliose  of  another  description  ;  but  we  have  already  hinted  at  the 
motives,  which  direct  the  natives  of  Germany  in  a  peculiar  manner  to 
the  study  of  Religious  matters.  Protestants  in  general  are  understood 
to  treat  this  branch  of  history  with  more  impartiality  and  philosophy, 
and  those  of  Germany  certainly  deserve  the  palm  in  these  respects. 
One  writer  among  them  considers  the  history  of  the  Church  with 
reference  to  its  dogmas ;  another  as  connected  with  the  progress  of 
science.  A  third  takes  as  his  subject  the  political  relations  of  the 
Church  and  the  hierarchy  with  the  temporal  powers,  while  a  fourth 
trents  of  the  constitution  of  the  Church  by  itself,  and  considered  as  a 
society.  A  fifth  considers  it  in  a  purely  religious,  and  a  sixth  in  a 
purely  philosophical,  light.     Hence  that  variety  and    multiplicity  of 
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ecclesiastical  histories,  which  it  is  our  duty  to  notice,  several  of  which 
have  undoubted  merit. 

1.  Professor  Eberhard  of  Halle,  who  died  lately  at  an  advanced  age, 
and  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  "  Apology  of  Socrates"  and 
some  other  standard  works,  published  in  1807  and  3  809  in  3  vols. 
"  The  Spirit  of  Christianity  in  its  origin  and  purity."  The  good  old 
Eberhard  seems  to  level  his  book  against  that  of  Chateaubriand.  It  is 
to  be  feared,  however,  that  the  sound  erudition  and  true  philosoplucal 
views,  which  this  work  displays,  will  not  obtain  for  it  so  many  readers 
as  that  of  his  young  and  eloquent  adversary. 

2.  Although  Mr.  Meiners  of  Gottingen  speaks  only  en  passant  of 
the  Christian  religion  in  his  "Critical  and  General  History  of  Religions," 
Hanover,  2  vols.  Svo.  1S06  and  I8O7 — it  is  our  duty  to  mention  it 
here  as  a  striking  additional  proof  of  that  profound  erudition  and  exten- 
sive readijig  fur  which  the  author  is  distinguished. 

3.  In  18O0i  appeared  at  Gottingen  the  last  part  of  the  "  History  of 
various  Dogmas"  by  M.  Munter  Bishop  of  Seelande,  translated  from 
the  Danish  into  German  by  M.  Gustavus  Ewers ;  a  work  essential 
to  the  history  of  the  religious  and  philosophical  ideas  on  which  the 
dogmas  of  primitive  Christianity  were  founded.  M.  Munter  has  also 
published  his  "  History  of  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  Demnark 
and  Norway"  which  forms  the  first  part  of  the  Ecclesiastical  History 
of  Denmark.  About  the  same  period  there  appeared  at  Leipsic  a 
Manual  of  the  History  of  the  Christian  dogmas  by  Professor  Augusti. 

4.  In  a  series  of  detached  essays,  Dr.  Rosennmller  of  Leipsic  had 
published  from  time  to  time  some  very  interesting  researches  on  the 
various  modes  of  interpretation  of  the  sacred  text  in  the  tirst  ages  of 
the  Church.  He  has  at  length  collected  these  pieces  into  one  work, 
the  third  and  last  volume  of  which  appeared  at  Hildebourghausen  in 
I8O7,  with  the  following  title  :  "I.  C.  RosenmuUeri  Historia  interpre- 
tationis  librorum  sacrorum  in  ecclesia  Christiana,  inde  ab  Apostolorum 
aetate  usque  ad  Origenem." 

5.  We  are  indebted  to  Professor  Stieudiin  of  Gottingen  for  many 
excellent  philosophical,  historical,  and  critical  works  upon  Religion, 
among  which  it  is  sufficient  to  mention  his  Ecclesiastical  Geography 
and  Statistics,  and  his  Abridgment  of  the  Universal  History  of  the 
Church.  He  has  now  added  greatly  to  the  obligations  under  which  he 
has  laid  the  friends  of  Science  by  completing  his  "  History  of  morals 
among  Christians,"  the  last  volume  of  which,  comprehending  the  period 
between  the  14th  century  and  the  present  time,  appeared  at  Gottin- 
gen in  1808.  It  forms  part  of  the  copious  History  of  the  Arts  and 
Sciences  to  be  uientioned  in  a  future  section. 

6".  In  proceeding  with  our  analysis  of  the  Histories  of  the  Church 
properly  so  called,  the  tirst  of  which  we  have  to  give  an  account  is  that 
of  Professor  Schrieckh  of  Wittenberg,  whom  the  learned  world  has 
lately  lost.  His  voluminous  "  Ecclesiastical  History"  was  begun  in 
1 768,  and  was  persevered  in  without  intermission'  until  his  death. 
The  History  of  the  Church  from  the  birth  of  Christ  to  the  Reforma- 
tion occupies  the  first  thirty-five  volumes.  The  eight  following  con- 
fciin  the  events  since  the  sixteenth  ceuturv,  and  the  author  has  left 
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materials  for  a  ninth,  which  will  bring  down  the  history  to  the  time 
of  the  author's  death.  One  of  his  friends,  Professor  Tschirncr,  has 
undertaken  the  editing  of  this  last  voiume.  This  History  is  remark- 
able for  the  depth  of  erudition  it  displays,  and  for  the  impartiality  and 
moderation  with  w  hich  it  is  written,  as  well  as  for  the  wide  extent  of 
its  plan,  which  almost  renders  it  an  Universal  History  instead  of  a  mere 
account  of  the  progress  of  learning  and  of  the  human  mind  in  the 
Christian  world. 

7.  Professor  Henke  of  Helmsledt  has  presented  the  public  with  an 
account  of  the  same  events  in  smaller  compass.  The  seventh  volume, 
which  we  have  seen,  terminates  his  "  G;neral  History  of  the  Christian 
Church  according  to  the  order  of  time."  The  various  editions  which 
were  demanded  of  these  volumes  prove  how  high  they  stand  in  the  public 
estimation.  They  were  printed  at  Brunswick  in  the  years  IS06",  7,  S, 
9.  The  style  of  M.  Henke  is  rapid,  animated,  and  at  tlie  same  time 
dignified :  his  vie\\  s  are  ingenious  and  refined,  and  the  whole  may  be 
regarded  as  a  valuable  classical  work. 

8.  During  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century,  M.  Plank,  professor  of 
theology  at  Gottingen,  published  a  "  History  of  the  rise,  progress, 
and  final  Institution  of  Protestantism,"  six  vols.  1791  to  1800.  A 
work  executed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  nothing  further  to  be 
desired  on  the  important  subject  on  which  it  treats.  Since  the  publi- 
cation of  these  volumes,  M.  Plank  conceived  the  vast  project  of  carry- 
ing the  history  of  the  Church  from  its  founder  to  the  era  of  the  refor- 
mation, being  the  period  at  which  the  above  History  commences. 
The  execution  of  this  vast  enterprise,  so  far  as  IM.  Plank  has  pro- 
ceeded, is  such  as  fully  to  justify  the  high  opinion  which  he  had 
already  acquired  among  the  learned.  Tiie  general  title  of  this  new 
work  is  "  History  of  the  social  Co;istitution  of  the  Christian  Church." 
The  first  two  volumes  have  the  additional  title  of  "  History  of  the  rise 
and  progress  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Christian  Church  in  the 
Roman  Empire;"  they  bring  the  subject  down  to  the  ninth  century. 
The  succeeding  volumes  bear  the  title  of  "  History  of  the  Papacy." 
No  person,  M.  Plank  excepted,  has  perhaps  penetrated  so  deeply 
and  so  successfully  into  the  mechanism  and  secret  springs  of  Christian 
Society  both  civil  and  religious,  nor  has  so  well  developed  the  policy 
of  the  various  Pontiffs  of  the  See  of  Rome.  The  expose  of  the  plans 
of  Gregory  VH.  for  instance,  w  ill  strike  every  reader  as  being  a  highly 
finished  specimen  of  the  author's  intellectual  powers. 

9.  Professor  Schmidt  of  Giessen  has  adopted  a  different  plan  in  his 
"  History  of  Christianity,"  of  which  four  volumes  only  have  as  yet 
appeared,  but  which  contain  the  first  ten  centuries,  and  every  event 
previous  to  the  Pontificate  of  Hildebrand.  The  author  has  neither 
confined  himself  to  a  rigorous  chronological  order  like  M.  Heake,  or 
to  a  minute  detail  of  the  Hierarchy  like  M.  Plank  :  but  his  history  is 
remarkable  for  the  novelty  and  independence  of  his  views,  and  parti- 
cularly for  the  authenticity  of  the  sources  from  which  it  is  drawn  up. 
A  perusal  of  it  brings  before  our  view  the  opinions  and  religious  ideas 
of  the  ancient  sects  of  the  East.  The  article  "  Gnostics"  is  treated  in 
a  most  superior  manner. 
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10.  Under  the  title  of  "  Uiiiversiil  History  of  Christianity,''  Professor 
Marheinecke  of  Erlaugen  published  in  ]  S06"  the  tirst  volume  of  a 
Manual  of  Ecclesiastical  History,  but  it  contains  only  six  centuries. 
The  author,  who  combines  with  much  knowledge  a  true  philosophical 
spirit,  particularly  endeavours  to  exhibit  the  simple  and  pious  spirit 
of  the  primitive  Christians  ;  to  penetrate  the  hidden  causes  of  events  ; 
and  seenis  to  set  more  value  upon  proving  wherefore  these  events  Merc 
so  ordered,  tlian  in  narrating  in  what  manner  they  happened.  The 
continuation  of  this  work  will  be  eagerly  sought  after  by  all  those 
who  are  fond  of  rellecting  as  they  read. 

11.  A  book  of  a  very  grave  descri|)tion,  and  which  bears  the  stamp 
of  a  very  elevated  njind,  is  the  "  History  of  the  Religion  of  Jesus 
Christ"  by  Count  Stolberg.'  This  work  may  be  regarded  as  truly 
ascetic,  and  would  not  iind  a  place  here,  were  it  not  for  the  copious 
historical  notes  and  apj)endices  which  accompany  it,  and  which  are 
filled  with  details  concerning  the  ancient  religions  of  the  East,  and 
chronology,  h.istory,  and  mythology  in  general. 

12.  Mr.  !.  C.  MuUer  of  Schaffhausen,  brother  to  the  celebrated 
Historian,  has  continued  his  interesting  collection  of  "  Traditions  of 
ancient  times,  with  their  manners  and  opinions."  The  last  two  volumes, 
which  appeared  at  Leipsic  in  1  806",  contain  "  The  remarkable  events 
in  the  history  of  the  Reformation,"  and  exhibit  some  very  interesting 
historical  researches. 

About  the  same  time,  Professor  Wolfter  of  Heidelberg  wrote  a  very 
excellent  "  History  of  the  Reformation,"  but  he  died  while  it  was 
printing,  having  previously  solemnly  abjured  Catholicism  and  embraced 
the  Protestant  faith,  in  which  he  died. 

13.  There  was  reason  to  suppose  that  the  grand  undertaking  of 
"  Germania  Sacra"  which  had  for  its  author  the  learned  Abbe  de 
St.  F>laise,  D.  Gerbert,  was  long  since  abandoned  ;  for  in  fact,  after  the 
publication  of  the  histories  of  the  Bishoprics  of  Wurtzburg,  Bamberg, 
and  Coire,  the  wars,  which  for  these  lifteen  years  have  desolated  the 
South  of  Germany,  seemed  to  have  put  an  end  to  all  further  literary 
works.  The  friends  of  learning  however  were  rejoiced  in  1  803  by  the 
appearance  of  a  new  part,  being  the  History  of  the  Bishopric  of 
Constance  by  the  learned  Neugart,  in  which  the  author  has  left  nothing 
to  desire.  The  following  is  the  title  of  this  estimable  work  at  full 
length — "  Episcopatus  Constansiensis  Aiemanicus  sub  Metropoli  Mogun- 
tina  cum  Vindonissensi,  cui  suceessit,  in  Burgundia  transjurana  pro- 
vinciie  Vesontuiaj  olini  fundato,  chronologic^  et  diplomatice  illustratus 
a  P.  Kutperto  JS'engai't,  San-Blasiano  p.  t.  prieposilo  in  Krse- 
singen." 


'  This  res[)ectable  literary  character  is  remarkable  for  having  embraced  the 
Roman  Catliolic  religion  after  having  been  a  zealous  Protestant  for  50  years. 
His  present  Avoik  is  a  kind  of  justificatory  performance,  and  however  we  may 
condemn  his  errors,  the  purity  of  his  motives  can  never  be  questioned.  His 
name  is  perhaps  known  to  some  of  our  readers  as  a  dramatic  poet  of  no  mean 
celebrity.  His  translations  of  tlie  Greek  tragic  poets  are  much  esteemed  in 
Germany. 
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14.  We  must- mention  with  equal  esteem  "  An  Essay  towards  an 
ecclesiastical,  political,  and  literary  history  of  the  Country  of  Wurtem- 
berg,  to  the  period  of  the  Reformation,"  2  vols.  1806.  Tubingen. 
The  author's  name  is  Cless — his  style  is  somewhat  diffuse,  but  he  has 
nevertheless  communicated  much  valuable  information,  particularly  on 
the  subject  of  the  monastic  institutions  of  the  middle  ages. 

15.  To  M.  Gess  of  Neustadt  in  Franconia,  the  religious  world  is 
also  indebted  for  a  work  which  throws  a  great  deal  of  light  upon  the 
ecclesiastical  history,  manners,  and  state  of  civil  society  in  France  in 
the  ninth  century.  It  has  for  its  title  "  Life  of  the  celebrated  Hinc- 
uiar.  Archbishop  of  Rheinis,  with  an  extract  from  the  juost  interesting 
passages  of  his  writings."  Gottiugen  1806,  with  a  Preface  by  M. 
Plank. 

16.  IVIany  Protestant  writers  have  expressed  their  doubts  as  to  the 
reality  of  the  female  Pope  Joan.  An  anonymous  author,  supported 
by  some  autlutrities  and  particularly  by  several  manuscript  copies  of 
the  "  Liber  Pontijicalis"  of  Anastasius  the  Roman,  has  entered  the 
lists  at  the  present  crisis  to  contend  for  the  truth  of  this  singular  story. 
His  memoir,  consisting  of  126  pages  8vo.  was  [)riuted  in  1800"  at  Ratis- 
bon :  the  perusal  of  this  piece  will  prove  highly  entertaining,  but  it  is 
fair  to  add  that  an  excellent  critique  upon  it  appeared  in  the  Gottingen 
literary  Journal  of  December  15,  1808,  in  which  the  existence  of  this 
female  Pontiff  is  regarded  as  fabulous. 

17.  The  ecclesiastical  history  of  Switzerland  by  the  Rev.  M. 
Wirtz  of  the  Canton  of  Zurich  is  a  most  interesting  and  valuable  book. 
The  author  has  displayed  great  accuracy  and  fidelity  in  the  selection 
of  his  materials. 

IS.  M.  Cludius  of  Hildesheim  published  in  1808  at  Altona  a  very 
excellent  book  on  the  primitive  spirit  of  Christianity,  with  researches 
into  some  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament ;  and  M.  Staudlin  of 
Gottingen  published  at  Hanover,  in  I8O7,  a  new  edition  of  his  "  Univer- 
sal History  of  the  Christian  Church." 

Literary  History. 

The  ancients  cultivated  but  imperfectly,  and  were  but  little 
acquainted  with,  this  part  of  the  history  of  mankind  in  a  state 
of  society.  A  knowledge  of  the  progress  of  the  human  mind, 
and  the  works  of  genius  calculated  to  enlighten  and  ennoble  it, 
are  nevertheless  necessary  to  enable  us  to  form  an  opinion  of  the 
degree  of  civilisation  of  the  various  nations,  as  well  as  of  the  principles, 
philosophical,  political,  and  religious,  which  imperceptibly  guide 
those  of  mankind.  Since  the  revival  of  learning  in  Europe,  the  Ger- 
mans were  the  first  to  treat  systematically  this  branch  of  education, 
which  was  soon  formed  into  a  separate  science.  C.  Gesner,  Lambe- 
cius,  Morhof,  Struve,  Conring,  were  among  the  first  who  acquired 
celebrity  in  this  way,  and  Germany  still  continues  to  produce  abun- 
dance of  authors  who  devote  their  attention  to  the  Literary  History 
of  the  world.  The  short  period  embraced  by  the  present  analysis 
furnishes  ample   proofs  of  this    fact,  but   for  the   reasons  formerly 
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assigned,  such  works  only  as  be-.ir  a  particular  clmracter  for  eruditioa 
and  critical  nicety  can  be  noticed  at  length,  and  many  very  useful 
publications  must  be  passed  over :  of  the  latter  description,  are 
Meusel's  *' Literature  of  Germany,"  Ersch's  "  Literature  of  France," 
and  his  "  Universal  Repertory  of  Literature  and  of  the  Sciences"  and 
Nopitsch's  "  Biograpiiical  Dictionary  of  the  learned  men  of  Nurem- 
berg,"  besides  iniuiy  others. 

1.  At  the  head  of  works  dedicated  to  the  History  of  Litera- 
ture, it  is  but  justice  to  place  an  important  collection,  a  kind  of  histori- 
cal Encyclopedia,  published  at  Gottingen  sonie  years  since,  but  not  yet 
brought  to  a  conclusion.  It  is  called  "  History  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences 
from  their  revival  to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,"  and  was 
undertaken  in  17^6  by  several  of  the  Professors  of  the  above  Univer- 
sity, assisted  by  others.  The  idea  was  suggested  by  M.  Eichhorn, 
who  laid  down  the  plan  of  the  work,  and  who  had  at  first  the  super- 
intendance  of  it,  but  in  which  he  is  now  succeeded  by  M.  Heercn. 

The  chief  heads  of  this  work  (which  are  besides  subdivided  into 
various  branches)  are,  L  "A  general  Introduction  or  History  of  the 
Religion  and  Literature  of  modern  Europe"  by  M.  Eichhorn.  II.  "  His- 
tory of  the  fine  arts"  by  M.  Fiorillo.  III.  History  of  the  Belles  lettres 
by  M.  Bouterveck.  IV.  History  of  Philology  or  the  Study  of  the 
Classics  by  M.  Heeren.  V.  Account  of  the  Study  of  History.  VI.  "His- 
tory of  Philosophy"  by  M.  Buhle. '  VII.  History  of' the  Mathe- 
matics by  M.  Kffistner,  and  that  of  "  Tactics"  by  M.  Hoyer. 
VIII.  "  History  of  the  natural  sciences"  (Physics  by  M.  Fischer, 
Chemistry  by  Gnielin,  Technology  by  M.  Poppe.)  IX.  History  of 
Medicine.  X.  History  of  Theology.  (Biblical  Criticism  by  M.  Meyer, 
Christian  morality  by  M.  Stanidlin,  practical  theology  by  M.  Amnion.) 

Fifty  vohmies  of  the  above  work  have  already  appeared  :  the  whole 
are  not  equally  well  execvited,  but  they  are  full  of  valuable  mate- 
rials. 

2.  M.  Eichhorn,  whose  active  genius  conceived  the  plan  of  the  above 
Encyclopedia,  did  not  stop  there :  he  has  executed  by  himself  a  still 
greater  project.  His  "  General  History  of  Literature"  embraces  all 
ages,  but  it  is  confined  within  narrower  limits.  The  first  volume  of 
this  new  literary  History  appeared  in  IS05.  The  fifth,  which  came  out 
in  1807,  treats  of  the  History  of  the  Study  of  the  languages,  and  it  has 
been  already  mentioned  ;  but  v.e  have  now  to  inform  our  readers, 
that  it  has  been  recently  translated  into  French  by  M.  Stapfer,  a  Swiss 
Clergyman  residing  in  Paris,  who  has  added  copious  and  valuable 
notes  of  his  own. 


'  The  most  recent  History  of  Philosophy,  however,  is  that  of  Professor 
Tonnenian  of  Magdeburg,  the  Gth  and  last  volume  of  which  appeared  at  Leipsic  in 
1007.  The  last  two  vohunes  contain  the  History  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  first 
four  centuries  of  our  era,  in  which  the  new  Platonic  school  performs  a  principal 
part.  Mr.  Tennernan  enters  at  full  length  into  the  doctrines  of  Plotinus  and 
Porphyry,  the  two  ciiiefs  of  this  school,  and  notices  the  connexion  of  the  Alex- 
andrine philosophy  with  the  dogmas  of  Christianity,  which  was  developed  under 
tii  c  influence  of  the  former. 
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3.  Professor  Harles,  of  Erlarigen,  still  attentive  to  the  interests  of 
a  science  to  which  he  has  always  rendered  so  many  services,  and  being 
of  opinion  that  the  Greek  Dictionary  of  Fabricius,  now  a  century  old, 
could  not  now  answer  its  original  purpose,  in  consequence  of  the  nume- 
rous recent  discoveries  of  the  learned,  determined  to  re-jnodel  it 
entirely.  The  twelfth  volume  in  4to  appeared  at  Hamburgh  in 
I8O9,  under  the  superintendance  of  the  learned  Bohn,  who  is  at  once 
the  bookseller  and  corrector  of  the  Press.  This  edition  contains 
the  unpublished  supplements  of  Fabricius  himself,  and  M.  Heuman 
of  Gottingen.  The  materials  are  arranged  in  a  better  order  than  in 
the  original  edition,  and  the  numerous  errors  which  had  crept  into  it 
are  carefully  avoided. 

4.  M.  Degen,  Syndic  of  the  city  of  Luneburg,  had  long  promised  a 
translation  of  the  Jurisconsult  Theophilns.  He  has  now  published 
"  Remarks  on  the  Greek  Paraphrase  of  the  Institutions"  of  this  same 
Theophilns,  and  although  consisting  of  100  i)ages  only,  this  pamphlet 
must  be  very  interesting  to  Jurists,  as  it  will  direct  their  attention  to 
the  study  of  the  Byzantine  Jurisconsults,  at  a  period  when  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Code  Napoleon  has  revived  some  of  the  most  prominent 
doctrines  of  their  school. 

5.  M.  Gruner,  Professor  of  Medicine  in  the  University  of  Jena, 
published  in  1807  a  good  edition  with  notes  of  the  following  little 
work:  " /«iV//s  Christiani,  et  Poppi  Philosophi,  jusjurandum  cherai- 
cum,  nunc  primum  gr.  ac  lat.  editum."  This  work  is  noticed  under 
the  head  of  the  history  of  the  sciences,  in  consequence  of  the  most 
remarkable  part  in  it  being  "  Historia  sodalitatis  chemicorum  arcanze, 
ex  actis  eruta"  a  composition  of  first-rate  importance  in  the  history, 
of  the  chemistry  of  the  middle  ages.  It  fully  elucidates  the  mysteries 
in  which  that  science  was  studiously  enveloped  at  that  period. 

6.  The  continnator  of  Ihe  "  Typographical  Annals  of  Maittaire," 
the  learned  Pantzer  of  Nuremberg,  died  suddenly  in  the  midst  of 
his  labors  in  July  1805.  He  had  just  published  the  eleventh  volume 
in  folio  of  his  valuable  continuation  of  the  annals  of  printing,  but  he 
left  incomplete  another  work,  of  which  it  is  to  be  lamented  that  he 
only  published  tv»'o  volumes.  This  is  "A  bibliographical  and  descriptive 
history  of  the  books  printed  in  Germany  since  the  invention  of  print- 
ing." The  second  volume  contains  from  A.  D.  1520  to  1526,  which 
may  be  regarded  as  the  commencement  of  the  Reformation,  and  it  is 
worthy  of  remark  that  the  number  of  books  printed  within  these  six 
years  is  greater  than  that  printed  during  the  sixty  years  preceding. 
The  author  proposed  to  carry  down  his  work  to  the  death  of  Luther 
in  l5-l6,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  materials  will  be  found  among 
his  papers. 

7.  The  Royal  Academy  of  Bavaria,  since  its  regeneration,  has  been 
an  active  member  of  the  literary  world.  The  opening  discourse  of 
M.  Jacobi,  the  President,  contains  enligiitened  views  of  the  objects  of 
scientific  institutions,  and  a  history  of  learned  academies  drawn  up 
with  the  skill  and  eloquence  of  a  master.  This  discourse,  which  excit- 
ed a  great  sensation  throughout  the  continent,  was  oriuted  in  4to  at 
Munich  I8O7. 
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S.  "  The  History  of  the  Bavarian  Academy"  has  for  its  author, 
M.  Westenrieder,  one  of  its  most  distinguished  members,  and  who  has 
already  written  the  History  of  his  country  with  so  much  elegance. 

9.  The  Royal  Library  at  Munich  contains  perhaps  the  richest  trea- 
sures in  Europe  in  the  shape  of  MSS.  Tiie  voluminous  "  Catalogue 
of  Greek  MSS."  by  M.  Hardt,  which  merits  the  attention  of  all 
scholars,  is  now  completed,  and  M.  Scheerer  is  bu.*iiy  occupied  in  pre- 
paring a  similar  catalogue  of  the  MSS.  in  the  oriental  languages. 

Programmata  and  Theses. 

In  a  country  like  Germany,  where  learning  is  so  much  respected, 
and  where  it  forms  a  kind  of  staple  article  of  national  industry,  there 
areof  course  an  immense  number  of  Schools  and  Academical  Institu- 
tions, in  which  there  is  an  annual  festival,  or  anniversary,  which  is  cele- 
brated by  the  publication  of  some  literary  production  or  programma. 
The  same  circumstance  takes  place  on  the  conferring  academical 
honors,  and  on  the  admission  of  a  new  professor.  It  is  not  rare,  there- 
fore, to  see  a  young  student  throw  into  a  Latin  dissertation  a  funda- 
mental sketch  of  the  ideas,  with  the  developement  of  which  his  whole 
future  life  is  occupied. '  On  the  other  hand  the  learned,  who  are 
called  upon  from  their  chairs  as  Professors  to  publish  these  program- 
mata frequently,  generally  make  choice  of  a  series  of  researches  into 
some  important  point  with  a  view  to  give  it  more  interest.  In  this 
way,  the  illustrious  Professor  Heyne,  of  Gottingen,  has  published 
annually,  for  more  than  half  a  century,  pieces  of  this  description  on 
various  points  of  classical  antiquities :  '  at  Hamburg  the  learned 
Gurlitt  annually  gives  a  dissertation  on  the  Olympics  of  Pindar,  or  on 
the  Songs  of  Ossian :  and  at  Flensburg,  in  the  Duchy  of  Sieswick, 
M.  Kcenigsmann  explains  in  several  successive  programmata  the  geo- 
graphical system  of  Aristotle.  The  great  multiplicity  of  these  pam- 
phlets, which  are  announced  in  a  very  modest  manner,  and  which  are 
frequently  of  the  first  importance,  constitutes  a  kind  of  scientific 
luxury,  and  exhibits  a  superabundance  of  literary  riches  which  are 
unknown  every-where  else.  They  are  mostly  written  in  very  elegant 
Latin,  and  in  this  way  they  contribute  to  preserve  a  taste  for  this 
comprehensive  language.  For  these  reasons,  it  may  not  be  uninterest- 
ing to  notice  these  productions  under  a  separate  head,  as  forming 
particular  traits  of  the  various  lines  of  study  pursued  with  most  eager- 


'  In  1770,  the  celebrated  Kant  was  nominated  Professor  of  Philosophy  in  the 
University  of  Koniirsbecg  and  published  on  tiiat  occasion  an  inaugitial  Disserta- 
tion intitlod  "  Dc  niundi  sensibilis  atque  intelligibilis  forma  et  principiis." 
This  work  unfolded  the  fundamental  principles  of  tlie  philosophical  system  which 
the  author  developed  many  years  afterwards,  and  which  excited  such  a  fermenta- 
tion among  the  German  literati. 

-  In  September  1806,  for  instance,  M.  Heyne's  Programma,  intended  to  form 
part  of  a  series  of  critical  pieces  on  the  writers  of  the  last  ages  of  latinity,  was 
an  examination  of  the  Pook  of  Boethius  :  "  Censura  Boethii  de  Consolatione 
j)iulosophica." 
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»ess  at  different  Universities.  This  part  of  our  analysis  may  therefore 
be  rei^arded  as  a  legitimate  appendix  to  the  former  divisions  of  the 
present  sketch. 

Notices. 

1.  Qn.  Ennii  INIedea,  comnientario  perpetuo  illiistrata,  cmn  frag- 
mentis  quae  in  HesseUi,  Merulce,  aliisque  hujus  Poetae  editionibus 
desiderantur.  Accedit  disputatio  de  origine  atque  indole  veteris 
tragoedicE  apud  Romanes.  Auctore  Henr.  Plank.  Gottingen  I8O7. 
4to.  pp.  134.  The  young  scholar,  who  is  author  of  this  essay  and 
son  to  the  celebrated  liistorian  of  the  name,  is  of  opinion  that  there 
never  existed  but  a  single  Medea  of  Ennius,  and  that  it  was  a  kind  of 
free  translation  of  the  Medea  of  Euripides.  He  has  arranged  the 
various  fragments  in  an  ingenious  and  satisfactory  manner,  and  added 
a  connnentiiry  with  instructive  reflections  on  the  Paleography  of  the 
Romans,  on  their  ancient  tragedy,  their  metrical  system  and  other 
points  of  antiquity. 

2.  The  programmata  of  M.  Ga;rentz,  Picctor  of  tiie  Gymnasium  of 
Plauen,  are  peculiarly  interesting  to  the  admirers  of  Latin  literature. 
His  recent  j)roductions  are,  •'  On  the  first  book  de  divinatione 
of  Cicero,"  and  "  Critical  Essay  on  some  passages  in  the  Poet 
Tibullus.' 

3.  In  180S,  on  the  occasion  of  a  school  anniversary,  M.  Matthiae, 
rector  of  the  Gymnasium  of  Frankfort,  gave  in  a  Programma  "  Obser- 
vationes  nonnuUai  in  Senecie  epistolas."  These  important  observations 
refer  in  a  particular  manner  to  the  edition  of  Seneca's  epistles  pub- 
lished by  M.  Matthia;  himself,  and  which  has  not  been  mentioned 
under  the  head  of  Latin  literature  because  it  contains  only  the  text 
of  the  original. 

4.  INI.  Mosche,  director  of  the  Gymnasium  of  Lubeck,  has  long 
made  Cornelius  Nepos  the  peculiar  object  of  his  studies.  In  1802 
while  at  Frankfort,  he  wrote  a  Programma  "  De  eo  quod  in  Cornelio 
Nepote  faciendum  restat."  In  ISO/and  1808,  he  wrote  two  others 
on  the  same  author:  "Corn.  Nepotis  liber,  qui  inscribitnr  Imperato- 
rum  excell.  Vita^,  utruni  opus  integrum  an  vero  opcris  majoris  pars 
quasdam  sit  habendus?"  and  "Symbolic  ad  crisin  textus  Corn. 
Nepotis:  Particuia  1'"='."  In  the  first  piece  M.  Mosche  gives  it  as 
his  opinion  tliatthe  lives  of  Cornelius  Nepos,  now  extant,  are  only  part 
of  a  larger  work  which  is  lost.  The  second  production  presents  us 
with  some  valuable  notes  variorum  taken  from  a  MS.  of  Nepos  in  the 
Royal  Library  at  Kiel. 

5.  M.  Heinrich,  Professor  of  Eloquence  and  Poetry  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Kiel,  and  the  connnentator  of  Hesiod,  as  mentioned  in  a  former 
page,  published  in  1808,  a  dissertation  connected  with  the  great 
question  agitated  by  M.  Wolf  respecting  Homer,  "  De  Diasceuastis 
Hdmericis,  veterumque  monumentoi  um  Diasceuasi." 

6'.  Professor  Iluschke  of  Rostock  published  in  1806  a  Programma 
worthy  of  perusal :  "  Commentatio  de  Orphei  Argonauticis."  M. 
Huschke  had  already  published  at  Jena  in   1800  a  work  of  great 
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learning :  "  Analecta  critica  in   Anthologiam   Grzecani,  cum  Supple- 
mento  Epiiirammatum,  maximam  partem  ineditaruni."    1  vol.  8vo. 

7.  The  following  is  a  remarkable  proposal  for  an  edition  of  the 
Banquet  of  Plato :  "  -Specimen  Editionis  Syraposii  Piatonis.  Inest 
et  qu'^stio,  qua  Ac«o  curmen  vindicatur,  quod  vulgo  Theocriti  puta- 
verunt.  Auctor  Frid.  Thiersch,  philosophise  in  Acadeniia  Literar. 
human,  in  Gymnasio  Gotlingensi  Doctor,"  1808.  pp.  48.  4to. 

8.  "  De  temporibus  et  modis  verbi  Greeci,  et  de  constructione  parti- 
cularum  ex  modorum  signiiicatione  constituenda."  A  disputation 
in  6^  pages  4to  printed  at  Gottingen  in  1  SOS,  on  the  occasion  of 
M.  Dissen's  assunung  the  degree  of  Doctor  in  Philosophy.  The 
reader  will  here  find  some  excellent  philosophical  notions  on  Greek 
Granniiar,  and  more  particularly  with  respect  to  the  particles. 

9.  Among  several  small  philological  treatises  on  oriental  literature, 
we  ought  to  distinguish  three  by  Dr.  Bellerman,  Director  of  the  Gym- 
nasium of  Berlin,  published  successively  in  ISO6,  7,  8,  and  which  treat 
of  the  "  Interpretation  of  the  passage  written  in  the  Punic  tongue  in 
the  Pienulus  of  Plauius."  The  author  adopts  for  the  iirst  ten  lines 
the  version  of  Bochart,  but  not  for  the  rest ;  and  as  to  the  Latin  version 
found  in  the  editions  of  Plautus,  he  considers  them  as  by  no  means 
of  the  composition  of  that  poet.  These  three  programmata  have 
been  reprinted  in  the  form  of  an  8vo.  vol.  pp.  206. 

10.  By  Professor  Preutzer  of  Heidelberg,  "  Commeutatio  prhna 
de  causis  rerum  Bacchicarum  et  Orphicarum.  Explicantur  vasa  si'  ra 
Bacchica  Orphica,  in  his  crater  mundanus  mysticus,  apud  Athenaeum'' 
I^ov.  I8O7.  and  in  Jan.  1808.  "Excursus  de  Cratere  Liberi  Patris 
sidereo  itemque  de  tabula  Indorum  mirifica,  mirificoque  lapide  in 
carminibus  antiquioribus  Germanorum."  This  second  programma, 
which  treats  of  a  subject  analogous  to  the  first,  has  for  its  princi- 
pal text  a  passage  of  Porphyry,  "  De  antro  Nympharuni."  Ch.  12 
to  14. 

In  both  of  these  small  works  the  learned  author  opens  an  entirely 
new  cycle  of  mythology  and  seizes  some  striking  relations  between  the 
religious  fables  of  Greece  and  those  of  Egypt ;  relations,  by  means  of 
which  he  traces  the  origin  of  the  myths  and  symbols  whicli  relate  to 
Bacchus,  Dionysius,  Serapis,  the  astronomical  Bell  and  the  Cup,  the 
Egyptian  Phallus  &c.  It  is  difficult  to  find  any  thing  to  equal  the 
interest  inspired  by  several  of  the  ideas  pronuilgated  in  these  two 
writings ;  as  for  example,  those  which  relate  to  the  Cahiri,  and  the 
Mysteries  of  Santothrace.  The  above  productions  were  afterwards 
printed  together  in  one  volume  with  plates  under  the  title  of  "  Diomj- 
sius,  sive  Commentationes  Academicie  de  rerum  Bacchicarum  Orphi- 
carumque  oviginibus  et  causis."    Vol.  I. 

11.  M.  Siebelis  of  Bautzen  in  Lusatia,  who  three  years  ago  had 
given  a  very  curious  critical  dissertation,  "  De  loco  Euripideo,  ubi 
Terra  Somniorum  mater  vocatur,"  published  in  1808  the  first  part  of 
his  researches  into  another  point  of  antiquity,  in  a  Programma  inti- 
tled,  "  Diss,  de  heroum  Gra^corum  educatione,  in  qua  quteritur,  qui 
Graicoium  dicti  fere  sint  heroes  a  veteribus/'  a  most  important  essay. 
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in  which  the  different  significations  of  the  v-f  a;;  and  r^ocjsg  are  clearly 
determined. 

12.  A  series  of  programmata  by  M.  Schwartz,  of  Ga^rlitz,  has 
appeared  within  these  few  years  nnder  the  general  title  of  "  Commen- 
tationes  Theophrastecp."  The  two  parts  which  are  dated  in  1805 
and  \%06  'ear  the  titles  of  "  De  lapide  Lydio  veterum  et  recen- 
tiorum."  The  author  thinks  that  this  stone  is  a  kind  of  Schistous 
Silex. 

13.  M.  Eichsteedt  of  Jena  published  in  1806  two  of  his  program- 
niata  in  one  volume,  "  De  imaginibus  Ronianorum"  which  have  been 
translated  into  French  by  M.  Henry.  In  these  two  essays  the  author 
developes  and  confirms  in  a  manner,  which  seems  to  approach  to  certain- 
ty, an  opinion  as  to  the  description  of  images  in  question,  which  was 
at  first  that  of  Xilander,  Lesching,  and  Eschenbourg,  and  which 
M.  Schweighauser  had  hinted  at  in  a  few  words  in  his  notes  upon 
Polybius ;  viz.  that  these  images  were  hollow  masks  in  wax,  moulded 
upon  the  faces  of  living  or  dead  persons,  and  afterwards  put  over 
the  faces  of  men  who  assumed  this  disguise  at  funerals  and  other 
public  processions. 

14.  An  essay  filled  with  very  curious  researches  on  the  processes 
of  the  ancient  Egyptians  in  embalming  bodies,  and  particularly  those 
of  animals,  is  the  following  programma  of  M.  Langguth,  professor  of 
Natural  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Wittenberg  :  "  Prolusio  prima, 
de  bestiis  iEgyptiorum  studio  conversis  in  Mumias."  1808.  4to.  pp.  42. 
The  author  had  formerly  published,  "  De  Mumiis  avium  in  Laby- 
rintho  apud  Sacaram  repertis''  with  two  plates.  In  the  first  essay 
the  Munmiies  of  Ibis  only  were  mentioned.  In  the  latter,  the  author 
brings  into  notice  the  Mummies  of  several  kinds  of  quadrupeds,  such 
as  the  sacred  oxen,  the  dogs  of  Cjnopolis,  &c.  It  is  desirable  that 
M.  Langguth  should  prosecute  his  inquiries.  A  learned  Professor, 
who  impresses  a  classical  character  on  every  thing  which  he  touches, 
M.  Blumenbach  of  Gottingen,  has  long  been  occupied  with  inquiries 
respecting  the  Mummies  of  Egypt.  In  17S0,  he  first  treated  the 
subject  in  the  Gottingen  Magazine.  In  1794,  he  furnished  a  paper 
to  the  English  Philosophical  transactions  on  the  same  topic.  In  the 
volume  of  the  Commentationes  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Gottingen 
printed  in  1808,  we  find  a  memoir  from  his  pen  intitled :  "Spe- 
cimen Historian  naturalis  antiquye  artis  operibus  illustrata?  eaque 
vicissim  illustrantis."  This  memoir  will  be  perused  with  much 
delight. 

15.  Ancient  Geography  has  been  the  subject  of  a  good  essay  by 
M.  Bredow  intitled  "  Geographi*  et  Uranologiae  Herodota^  Speci- 
mina." 

16.  '•  Dissertatio  de  historine  universalis  argumento,  auctore  Christ. 
Frid.  Racsler  prof.  Hist.  Tubingen,"  1805'.  pp.  40.  in  4to.  This  little 
work  contains  some  excellent  views  by  a  veteran  in  Science,  on  the 
scope,  method,  and  nature,  of  universal  history.  It  is  worthy  of 
remark,  that  the  inaugural  dissertation  of  Professor  Raesler,  when 
he  took  possession  of  his  chair  in  1777,  treated  of  the  same  subject, 
"  De  historiee  universalis  idea  et  methodo." 
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17.  Within  the  few  last  years  of  the  life  of  M.  Hasse,  Professor  of 
Theology  at  Konigsberg,  he  published  a  series  of  remarkable  prograni- 
mata  on  various  interesting  points  in  the  History  of  Religion.  For 
iu'itanee  in  1802,  "  De  Mohammede  resurrectionis  Christi  teste,"  and 
afterwards,  "  Augustus  Caesar  Christi  nascituri  forsan  non  ignarus, 
ad  Lucan.  11.  1."  and  "  Historiie  de  Christo  in  vitam  et  coelum  redeunte 
evangelical,  ex  narratione  Livii  de  Romuli  vulgo  credita  divinitate, 
illustratio."  The  singular  o|)inions  advanced  in  these  essays  are 
supported  with  great  sj)irit  and  erudition. 

18.  As  a  thesis  distinguished  for  eloquence  and  force  of  reason- 
ing, we  select  that  of  Mr.  Grave  of  Riga,  a  young  gentleman  who 
graduated  at  Gottingen  in  1808.  It  is  intitled,  "  De  Pythagoreorum 
et  Essenorum  disciplina  et  sodalitiis." 

19.  M.  Deppoldt  has  published  a  learned  disputation,  "  De  fonti- 
bus  Historiee  Caroli  Magni  et  Scriptoribus  earn  illustrantibus."  The 
author  annoinices  in  this  short  treatise  an  enlarged  History  of  the 
reign  of  Charlemagne,  of  which  we  cannot  but  augur  favorably  from 
the  present  specimen. 

20.  In  October  1  S0(),  on  occasion  of  an  Academical  Solemnity  of 
the  University  of  Copenhagen,  Professor  Thorlacius  read  and  pub- 
lished a  very  interesting  piece  "  on  the  state  of  the  School  of  Bor- 
deaux, and  the  Masters  who  florished  there  in  the  fourth  century."  The 
author  takes  as  the  basis  of  his  dissertation  the  work  of  Ausonms, 
"  Commemoratio  Professorum  Burdigalensium,"  but  he  has  added 
considerably  to  the  details.  In  1807,  a  collection  of  Programmata 
by  M.  Thorlacius  was  published,  intitled,  "  Prolusiones  et  Opuscuia 
Acadeuiica,  argument!  maxume  philologici ;"  among  these,  several 
are  distinguished  for  critical  and  historical  research. 

2 1 .  The  Programmata  of  some  eminent  scholars  have  been  saved 
from  oblivion,  by  having  been  occasionally  collected  into  distinct 
volumes.  Within  the  last  few  years,  several  collections  of  this  descrip- 
tion have  been  made :  the  following  have  been  the  most  remark- 
able. 

Professor  Pott  of  Helmstedt  has  published  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  century,  an  interesting  volume  with  the  title 
of  "  Sylloge  commentationum  theologicarum"  which  is  now  in  its 
8th  vohune. 

The  collection  of  Programmata  and  other  pieces  of  Valckenaer  has 
been  printed  at  Leipsic  "  L.  Casp.  Valkenarii  Opuscuia,  phiiologica, 
critica,  orator ica,  nunc  pririunu  conjunctim  edita."  The  first  volume 
appeared  in  1808.  This  collection  of  writings,  although  by  a  Dutch 
author,  has  been  published  in  Germany. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  following  collection  of  the  works  of  a  cele- 
brated German  Professor,  has  been  published  in  Holland. 

"  Pauli  Ernesti  Jablonski  Opuscuia,  quibus  lingua  et  antiquitas 
^gyptiorum,  dithcilia  librorum  sacrorum  loca,  et  historian  ecclesias- 
ticaj  capita  illustrantur  ;  niagnam  partem  nunc  prinium  in  liicem 
•protracta,  vel  ab  ipso  auctore  emendata  ac  locupletata.  T.  duo.  Edidit 
atque  animadversiones  adjecit  I.  G.  Te.  Water."  I8O6.  Leyden — 
Honkoop. 
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TM.  Eichstaedt  of  Jena,  whose  name  has  been  so  often  mentioned, 
has  collected  and  published  the  detached  )3ieces  of  criticism  on  the 
books  of  the  New  Testament,  which  were  from  time  to  time  composed 
by  the  learned  Dr.  Morus  who  died  in  1792.  The  third  and  last 
volume  of  this  useful  work  has  recently  appeared. 

The  jMogrammata  and  memoirs  of  tiie  late  M.  Kiiapp,  Professor 
of  Theology  in  the  University  of  Halle,  some  of  which  relate  to 
criticism  in  general,  and  others  embrace  subjects  of  the  history  of 
religious  opinions,  Sec.  and  all  of  them  written  in  very  pure  Latin, 
have  been  printed  at  Halle  in  2  volumes,  with  this  title:  G.  Chris- 
toph.  Knappii  Scripta  varii  argunienti,  6:q. 

The  celebrated  Pulpit  Orator  at  the  Court  of  Saxony,  M.  Rein- 
haad,  has  lately  had  the  satisfaction  to  see  his  Academical  Theses 
reprinted  in  one  volume,  which  is  most  eagerly  sought  after  by 
the  learned  world.  His  editor  is  Professor  Paelitz  of  Witten- 
berg, an  estimable  scholar,  to  whom  the  public  is  already  under 
many  obligations  for  editorial  services. 

We  have  now  brought  to  a  conclusion  M.  Villers'  elaborate  and 
elegant,  though  rapid  sketch  of  the  present  state  of  German  litera- 
ture. The  address  in  which  he  takes  leave  of  the  subject  does  so 
much  honor  to  his  zeal  in  the  cause  of  learning  and  science,  that  it  is 
but  fair  to  present  the  greater  portion  of  it  to  the  readers  of  the 
Classical  .lournal. 

"  Such,"  says  M.  Villers,  "  is  my  feeble  attempt  at  a  sketch  of  the 
present  state  of  the  literature  of  Germany.  I  have  only  noticed  those 
books  which  I  have  actually  perused,  and  I  have  brought  those  only 
before  the  public,  which  I  considered  as  worthy  tlieir  attention. 
It  would  have  been  easy  to  have  swelled  my  report  with  a  numerous 
catalogue  of  pompous  titles,  if  I  had  not  strictly  adhered  to  certain 
principles  of  selection.  On  the  other  hand  it  may  happen  that  some 
valuable  works  have  escaped  me,  and  my  sketch  may  be  imperfect 
in  many  respects.  1  have  designedly  omitted  the  numerous  editions 
of  Greek  or  Roman  Classics  intended  for  tlie  use  of  schools,  and 
the  great  mass  of  learning  usually  contained  in  the  periodical  publica- 
tions of  Germany,  besides  the  researches  of  the  literati  on  the  subject 
of  the  antiquity  of  their  native  tongue  or  national  poets,  considering 
these  topics  as  savoring  too  much  of  locality. 

"  Notwithstanding  these  omissions,  if  we  consider  how  many 
eminent  and  valuable  works  have  been  brought  under  the  view  of 
my  readers  in  the  foregoing  pages,  some  idea  may  be  conceived 
of  the  immense  and  well-directed  activity  of  the  German  literati. 
I  have  enumerated  more  than  two  hundred  authors  who  have 
deserved  well  of  the  learned:  classical  erudition  has  been  enriched 
with  several  excellent  didactic  performances,  and  several  valuable 
editions  of  ancient  authors :  ancient  mvtholoiiv  has  been  the  subject 
ot  some  most  mterestmg  mquiries,  while  our  acquamtance  with 
ancient  Geography  and  History  has  been  extended  by  researches  of 
the  first  order. 

"  How  voluminous  would  my  present  sketch  have  been,  if  I  had 
included   Philosophy  and  Legislation,  the  Belles  lettres,  the  mecha- 
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nical  arts,  and  the  mathematical  and  natural  sciences.  In  the 
noble  literary  emulation  which  has  recently  pervaded  Europe, 
Germany  yields  the  palm  to  none  of  her  contemporary  nations.  But 
to  her  honor  be  it  remembered,  that  the  very  period,  of  which  we  are 
now  speaking,  has  been  the  most  disastrous  for  Germany  in  other 
respects :  ruinous  wars  throughout  everv  part  of  her  territories  have 
exhausted  her  resources,  and  averted  the  attention  of  her  population 
from  the  peaceful  culture  of  the  sciences. 

"  As  I  have  excluded  works  which  treat  of  modern  history,  I  did 
not  think  myself  called  upon  to  particularise  the  many  excellent 
Journals  of  Germany  which  contain  the  materials  for  the  literary 
History  of  the  present  age.  It  is  but  justice  however  to  mention 
the  titles  of  some  of  the  most  eminent :  of  this  description  are  the 
"  Classical  Journal"  of  M.  HaufF,  the  "  Musaeum  Atticum"  of  Wie- 
land,  the  "  Musaeum  Archa^ologicum"  of  Wolff  and  B<itman,  the 
"  Studies"  of  Messrs.  Daub  and  Creutzer,  &c.  the  "  Scientilic 
Catalogue"  of  Grottingen,  the  literary  Gazettes  of  Halle,  Jena, 
Leipsic,  Munich,  and  the  Annals  of  Heidelberg :  when  on  this  sub- 
ject, I  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  my  regret  that  the  once  cele- 
brated "  Journal  des  Sfavans"  of  France  has  been  discontinued, 
accompanied  with  a  sincere  wish  that  it  may  speedily  be  revived. 
True  science  and  enlightened  views  must  always  gain  by  a  free  lite- 
rary intercourse  between  nations :  "  it  is,"  as  M.  Garat  elegantly 
expressed  himself  in  his  address  from  the  French  Institute  to  the 
Emperor,  "  that  almost  celestial  commerce  of  genius,  in  which  both 
gain  and  loss  are  profitable,  since  we  thereby  daily  acquire  new 
ideas  and  lose  only  such  as  are  false."  We  are  arrived  at  an  era 
when  the  great  European  families  ought  to  exert  themselves  more 
than  ever  to  break  down  the  barriers  which  have  too  long  divided 
them  into  rival  or  hostile  states :  the  time  is  come,  when  the  sum 
total  of  intelligence  and  learning,  and  whatever  may  be  useful  for 
perfecting  and  ennobling  human  nature,  ought  to  be  throvvu 
into  the  common  stock,  and  regarded  as  the  patrimony  of  maa- 
kiud  \" 
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Somiiia,  terrores  magicos,  miracula,  sagas, 
Nocturnos  lemures,  portentaque  Thessala. 


Heu,  magico  nondura  viduata  timore  pererrant 
Tesqua  Caledoniae  lemures,  et  inania  lucos 
Tempore  quo  medium  tetigit  nox  ardua  ccelum 
Spectra  supervolitant :  modci  sub  caligine  forma? 
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Cimraeria  condunt  tenues  ;  torquentia  fulmen 
Brachia  vibratum  subita  niodo  luce  revelant : 
Quk  j^lacies  asterna  riget,  qua  bninia  catenis 
NatJiram  religat  solidis,  fera  culmina  lustrant 
Montium,  et  insidias  gregibus  uieditautur  iniqaas. 
Forsitan  aut  misera  lyetantia  caede  catervas 
In  Martem  stimulant ;  glomerata  furoribus  ardent 
Aguiina  non  propriis  ;  bellorum  dirigit  aestus 
Vis  nova  ;  squallentes  nebulis  invecta  per  auras 
Spectra  natant ;  sequitur  lethumque  et  vulnera  cursus ; 
Jam  ferrum  exacuunt,  querulis  ululatibus  implent 
Arva,  et  ciesorum  cum  murinurc  nmrmura  fundunt. 
Aut  potius  scopulis  impendent,  et  mare  ventis 
Commotum  rabidis  stridenti  in  turbine  verrunt ; 
Tunc  vada,  tunc  svrtes  nudatas  unda  dehiscens 
Expandit ;  ratis  icta  perit,  dum  navita  rupi 
lUisus,  numen  spectrorum  immite  fatctur. 
CCim  tamen  ajtherias  coeli  sublimis  in  oras 
Myslica  turba  ruit,  lunam  velaniine  fusco 
Pallidulam  obscurat,  vel  pralia  crine  minantera 
Sanguineo  educit,  visum  lugubre,  cometam  : 
Sa?pe  rotas  gelidi  niveas  sectata  Bootaj 
Mirifico  gestit  sub  nocteni  arcere  tenebras 
Lumine,  et  intortos  passim  super  iiera  gyros 
Implicuisse  leves,  radiisque  vagantibus  uri. 

Quanti  terrores,  quam  luridus  insidet  horror 
Sylvarum  latebris  !  simulacra  ferocia  dumos 
Continuo  peragrant,  gaudentque  impune  silentes 
Sjepe  clioros  agere,  aut  tristes  ululare  per  umbras. 
Larva  faces  vibrat  trifidas,  fera  larva  procellaj 
Incubat,  horrcndum  gliscunt  per  nubila  larvaj. 
Ha^c  etiam  veteres  inter  deserta  solebant 
Vates  palari,  hie  olini  pricvisa  notabant 

Funera : praerupto  dum  tramite  pompa  remotos 

Transgreditur  colles,  subito  dant  plectra  querelas. 
Audin'  ?  moesta  chelys  rcsonat,  pro  principe  cantus 
Principis  ante  obitum  lugubri  ^  vate  cientur. 
Hiec  loca  (n€c  mirum)  gelidus  formidine  pastor 
Aufugit ;  antiquam  et  quoties  via  ducit  ad  arcem, 
Incedit  lente,  pallet,  circumspicit  umbras 
Murorum  extensas,  et  vel  spirare  veretur  ; 
Si  vero  Ci  tremulas  violentior  aura  fenestras 
Concutit,  et  turris  deserta  per  atria  venti 
Sedibus  exagitant  ululas,  clamore  furcates 
Bacchari  lemures  exanguis  rusticus  audit. 


H.  H.  JOY, 


1803. 
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Dr.  Vincent's  Observations  on  the  «  China  of  the  Classics) '  bi/ 

Mr.  Barker. 


Y  OUR  correspondent,  Mr.  E.  H.  Barker,  in  his  account  of  China, ' 
says  he  has  the  misfortune  to  differ  from  Dr.  Vincent  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Coan  Vests.  The  difference  is  true,  but  it  is  not  a  misfor- 
tune, for  Mr.  Barker,  equally  laborious  in  his  researches,  as  candid  in 
his  animadversions,  has  mentioned  me  with  such  honorable  distinction 
in  all  his  publications,  that  no  difference  of  opinion  can  make  a  breach 
in  our  amicable  corresjjondence. 

It  is  true,  that  I  had  said  that  the  Coan  Vests  were  made  of  cotton, 
and  nothing  less  than  the  passage  which  Mr.  Barker  has  produced 
from  Aristotle^  would  have  convinced  me  to  the  contrary.  It  was 
my  duty  originally  to  have  referred  to  that  passage,  which  is  pointed 
out  by  Hoffman,  Salmasius,  and  Hardouin  in  his  commentary  on 
Pliny  ;  the  corresponding  passages  in  Pliny  I  had  cited,  and  how  it 
happened  that  I  did  not,  in  this  case,  go  to  tlie  fountain  head,  as  my 
usual  custom  was,  it  is  now  needless  to  inquire. 

It  is  true,  then,  that  Mr.  Barker  has  the  advantage  of  me  in  his 
reference  to  Aristotle,  and  so  far  am  I  from  being  out  of  humor 
with  him  on  this  account,  that  I  admire  his  diligence,  and  am  thankful 
for  the  information.  It  clears  up  several  misconceptions  in  my  own 
mind,  and  affords  room  for  reflections  that  may  not  be  unacceptable  to 
the  curious. 

The  fact  is  well  known,  that  Virgil,  Pliny,^  Dionysius,  and  many 
of  the  ancients,  never  conceived  any  other  origin  of  the  silk  of  the 
Seres,  than  that  it  was  a  fine  down,  carded  fiom  the  leaves  of  some 
tree  in  the  East ;  that  the  down  was  spun  into  a  thread,  and  that  the 
thread  was  made  up  into  a  web  of  a  very  fine  fabric.  And  if  it  seems 
strange  that  these  several  v/riters  should  never  have  discovered  that 
the  silk  of  the  Seres  was  the  produce  of  an  insect,  it  is  equally  true 
that  Aristotle,  who  gives  the  history  of  the  insect,  the  thread,  and  the 
web,  never  mentions  the  Seres ;  the  reason  is,  that  the  name  of  that 
nation  was  probably  not  known  in  Europe  when  he  wrote. 

I  shall  now  produce  the  passage  as  it  stands  in  the  original,  to  which 
I  shall  subjoin  a  correct  translation,  with  some  verbal  and  literal  re- 
marks, and  finally  offer  some  observations  on  the  intelligence  we  ac- 
quire from  this  curious  natural  history  of  the  insect  and  formation  of 
the  fabric. 

*  'Ex.  di  Tivog  SKfiAHKOS  ^iydXov  o?  i^ii  oYov  xi^a^x  y.xi  Oici(pigii  Taiv 
«AA»v*  yivirxt  di  -Trpurcv  f^lv  fZirci/5c{,>.ovro';  rov  2KOAHKOS,  KAMITH' 
iTTUroi.  BOMBYAIOS,  k  ^l  rovTov  NEKYAAA02*  'Ev  s|  ^i  fiyi<!-i  f^'.ra/idx? u 
Tetvroii;  Tii;  f/.op(pa,(;  Trucrocq'    \k  o\    revrov    Tov   C^cuou  x.ott  Tot,  Bof^l^vxiX  uycc?\.vov(ri 

'  ClasskulJournal,  No.  XI.  p.  215. 

■^  De  Generat.  Animal,  lib.  v.  o.  xix. 

3  lucognitum  genus  arboiiim tenui  eas  obduci   lanugine  quibus  addita 

arte  e  Bombyce  vestcs  confici.  Plin,  v.  i.  Saim.  209. 

+  Aristotle,  lib.  v.     De  Gen.  Animal. 
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h  Kw  Ylx^Oihrt  Axrwov  (vyoiT/,^. 

Athenaeus  refers  to  this  passage,  (lib.  viii.  p.  300,  i.  e.  3j2  Schweigh- 
seuser)  and  perhaps  gives  us  both  a  sentence,  which  seems  to  have 
dropped  out  of  the  text  of  Aristotle  ;  and  an  additional  circumstance, 
which,  though  not  correct,  contributes  one  link  more  to  the  chain  of 
the  insect's  existence. 

'l<nopii  ['A^<'*TaT2>.y;;]  er;  x.(X,]  \y,  t??  Twy  ^6i(^uv  o^nx?  ett  Kovlcig  y-vvcovTxi, 
tcAt   a'r;   Ix.  rov  HxvXnKOi  ftST«6/3<«AAovTo;  ylnrxt  x.ccf.tzvi,  i%  ^j  Bo|tc/3yA<of,  «2i' 

The  circumstance  added  is,  that  the  v/orm '  springs  from  a  nit 
engendered  by  lice :  this  is  not  true ;  but  if  it  had  been  said  tliat  the 
worm  issues  from  an  egg  of  the  animal  as  small  as  a  nit,  it  would 
have  been  consonant  to  the  fact.  With  this  allowance,  then,  we  have 
the  transformations  of  the  insect  from  its  birth  to  the  end  of  its  exist- 
ence;  and  all  that  is  wanting  to  make  Aristotle's  account  perfect  is, 
that  he  had  not  observed  tiie  deposition  of  tlie  eggs  by  the  papilio. 

Due  respect  had  to  these  circumstances,  we  may  now  give  the 
translation  of  the  tv/o  passages  united  in  the  following  terms: 

There  is  a  worm  which  issues  from  [an  egg  as  small  as]  the  nit  of 
lice,  it  is  of  a  large  (A)  size,  and  has  [protuberances  bearing  die 
resemblance  of]  horns,  (B)  [in  wliich  respect]  it  differs  from  other 
worms.  The  first  change  it  undergoes  is  by  the  conversion  of  the 
worm  into  a  caterpillar ;  it  then  becomes  a  grub,  or  chrysalis,  and  at 
length  a  moth.  The  whole  of  this  transformation  is  completed  in  six 
months.  There  are  women  who  wind  off  a  thread  from  this  animal,* 
which  it  spun  while  it  was  in  the  state  of  a  caterpillar ;  and  that  is  the 
material  from  which  they  afterwards  form  the  texture  of  the  web. 
This  invention  is  attributed  to  Pamphila,  a  woman  of  the  Isle  of 
Cos,  (F)  and  daughter  of  Latoius. 

We  have  here  self-evidently  the  exact  process  of  the  manufacture  of 
a  silk,  as  it  is  conducted  at  this  day  both  in  China  and  Europe  ; — 
but  whether  it  be  the  true  silk  we  now  have,  or  produced  by  the  true 
silk-worm,  remains  still  to  be  considered. 

In  the  first  place,  A. — it  is  not  a  large  worm,  but  a  very  small  one, 
at  its  first  appearance,  and  before  it  becomes  a  caterpillar  ;  neitlier 
can  it  properly  be  called  a  worm,^  as  distinguished  from  the  cater- 
pillar. A  caterpillar  is  discriminated  from  a  worm  by  its  small  protu- 
berances which  serve  for  legs,  and  is  called  Kccurrvi  in  Greek,  from  its 
bending  ot  undulating'*'  motion  :  tliese  legs  of  the  reptile  may  be  hardly 
distinguishable  at  its  first  production,  which  may  have  induced 
Aristotle  to  call  it  a  worm. 


'  Aristotle's  knowledge  on  tliis  head  was  not  accurate  ;  the  title  of  his  19th 
chapter  proposes  to  treat  of  insects  produced  by  gejieralioij,  or  aiitoniator.s. 
ratcrpillars,  he  says,  are  antouiatons  from  cabbages. 

^  Hei  e  is  a  link  of  tlie  chain  wanting ;  it  is  not  from  the  auioial,  but  from 
the  cocoon. 

^  It  is  scientifically  called  a  small  black  worm. — Eucyclop, 

*  See  Aristotle,  «bi  supra. 
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II.  B.  The  silk-worm  of  China,  and  that  which  we  have  in  Europe, 
has  no  horns  ;  this  circumstance  therefore  must  constitute  a  distinct 
species. 

III.  C.  Bo^/ZvXio?,  by  Aristotle  written  B«f4/3i/A(aj,  is  the  Chry- 
salis Aurelia,  or  grub  :  the  Lexicons  give  'BofcfivXyi,  equivalent  to 
Bo,M/3vA<ai.  Pliny,  who  knew  not  the  worm  itself,  calls  the  silk  manu- 
factured Bombyx.' 

IV.  D.  tiiicv^ccXa^,  the  motli.  I  find  tliat  some  commentators  pro- 
pose that  Bof^,8vXicg  and  Ns;ti'^i/->.o5  should  change  places  in  the  text, 
imagining,  it  should  seem,  that  Ninv^ocXog  should  express  sometliing  as 
dead  as  a  grub,  and  that  Bo^/3oA<i5  followed  the  analogy  of  Papilio. 
Hesychius,  Hoffman,  and  Salmasius,  do  not  countciiance  this  transr 
position  ;  and  yet  a  reference  to  Nt«v;  and  Axxl?  ajQfords  a  beautiful 
allusion  to  Homer : 

'O5  ^'  on  Tii  AAAON  a-Tvooi^  a   hiic^v^i  fii^xlvri 
AypoZ  i7r'  S5-j/«*T<>5;,  aJ  ^h  ttu^oc,  ysiToi'Sj  cchXoi 
'ZfTripfix  TTv^oi  (j-uZjUv.  Od.  E.  490. 

I  own  the  ^«A«?  a-Tri^y.a,  ttv^o?  does  so  represent  the  spark  of  life 
remaining  in  the  chrysalis,  that  I  yield  to  authority  with  regret, 
Schweighsuser  gives  Bombylius  and  Necydalus  without  translation, 
but  takes  great  care  to  tell  us  that  Necydalus  should  be  writter> 
Necydallus. 

V.  E.  'AvxTr'/ivf^ofiiivcii.  Pliny^  quotes  this  passage  of  Aristotle  twice, 
once  expressly,  and  once  incidentally  :  in  the  first  instance  he  renders 
it  thus, — unde  foeminis  nostris  labor  geminus  redordiendljila  rursusque 
texendi ;  but  by  fila  he  does  not  mean  the  thread  wound  off  from  the 
cocoon,  but  the  thread  reeved  out  from  a  web,  and  wove  up  again ; 
that  this  is  his  meaning  is  proved  by  the  parallel  passage,^  where  it  is 
said,  Romanas  foeminas  sericas  vestes  ex  Assyria  allatas  jilalim  resolve- 
bant,  iterumque  subtiliori  stamine  texebr.nt : — the  whole  of  this  is 
set  right  by  Salmasius,  who  proves  demonstrably  that  Aristotle  means 
by  «v«7rijy<i^o'ft2v<:s<  the  winding  off  a  filament  from  the  cocoon  ;  that  is, 
unwinding  what  the  caterpillar  had  wound  on,  and  forming  this  fila- 
ment into  a  thread  for  weaving  :  under  this  form  it  passed  from  China 
into  Europe,  either  by  sea  from  India,  or  by  land  through  Bactria, 
Persia,  or  Assyria ;  by  either  conveyance  it  was  an  article  known  in 
the  Custom-Houses  of  the  Roman  Empire,  by  the  title  of  rli^a.  'Z-^^ikov. 

VI.  F.  The  Isle  of  Cos.  Pliny  has  turned  Cos  into  Ceos,  but 
Salmasius  shows  that  Ceos  is  an  Island  on  the  coast  of  Attica,  and 
Cos  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rhodes,  and  that  Iv  K»  cannot  be  ren- 
dered by  Ceos. 


REMARKS. 

We  must  now  allow  Aristotle  full  credit  for  describing  a  manufac- 
ture similar  to  the  process  of  fabricating  silk  from  the  silk-worm  ;  but 
\yhether  this  Coan  web  was  identically  silk,  remains  still  to  be  con- 
sidered. 


'  Bombyx  lu  Co.  Plin.  xi.  27.  —  and  yet  in  another  passage,  Superior  pars 
-■^Sypti  giguit  fruticem,  qui  defert  fiuctum,  cujus  ex  iuteriore  Bombyce  laiiHg* 
netur,  1.  XIX.  3.   Here  Bombyx  is  cotton. 

^  Lib.  xi.  S6,  3  Lii,.  vi.  io. 
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Gibbon'  seems  to  have  understood  this  question  better  than  any 
writer  whom  I  h^e  had  the  opportunity  of  consulting  ;  it  is  true  he 
writes  Ceos  for  Cos,  and  follows  the  mistake  of  Pliny,  in  supposing 
that  the  women  reeved  out  a  web  to  obtain  a  thread ;  but  his  dis- 
quisition is  so  accurate  and  comprehensive,  and  his  view  of  the  subject 
so  clear,  that  to  deviate  from  his  information  must  be  rather  curious 
than  useful. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact,  that  almost  all  the  insects,  which  pass 
through  the  three  degrees  of  transformation,  prepare  a  covering,  or 
envelopement,  for  their  chrysalis  state,  before  they  cease  to  be  reptiles. 
Calling  this  the  cocoon,  as  a  general  term,  the  cocoon  of  the  silk-worm 
has  the  preference  to  all  others,  in  quality  and  beauty,  and  perhaps  in 
quantity  and  continuity ;  for  the  thread  to  be  reeled  off  from  the 
finest  sort,  is  said  to  be  equal  to  the  extent  of  six  miles.^ 

But  Gibbon,  following  the  statement  of  Pliny,  observes,  that  spin- 
ning insects  are  found  upon  the  leaves  of  the  oak,*  the  ash,  and  the 
pine ;  it  is  probable,  that  not  one  of  these  may  be  of  the  same  species 
with  the  true  China  silk-worm  ;  and  if  they  have  horns,  they  certainly 
are  not :  but  supposing  them  to  be  the  same,  if  they  be  not  fed  on  tlie 
white  mulberry  leaves,  the  produce  of  the  cocoon  would  of  necessity 
be  inferior  in  quality,  for  it  is  owing  to  the  peculiar  culture  of  this  tree, 
that  the  Piedmontese  silk  is  confessedly  the  best  in  Europe. 

Necessity,  indeed,  compels  me  to  admit,  that  the  Coan  vests  were 
not  cotton ;  but  however  fine,  thin,  and  transparent  they  w^ere,  if  they 
failed  in  the  softness  and  splendor  of  the  oriental  silk,  their  inferiority 
must  still  be  considerable  :  custom  had  confined  them  to  the  use  of 
women,  but  it  required  a  law  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Claudius,  to 
prohibit  the  wearing  of  silk  by  men.  Nothing  more  is  wanting  to  show 
the  prevalence  of  taste  in  favor  of  this  new  manufacture,  or  more 
decidedly  imply  its  superiority. 

The  price  is  a  still  more  remarkable  distinction  ;  for  as  late  as  tlie 
reign  of  Aurellan,  Vopiscus"*  informs  us  that  silk  sold  for  its  weight 
in  gold  :  no  such  extravagance,  in  regard  to  the  Coan  fabric,  is  ever 
•mentioned;  neither  could  the  labor  of  the  manufacturer,  or  the 
scarceness  of  the  commodity,  have  procured  such  a  price,  imless  it 
had  been  inflamed  by  tlie  expense  of  conveyance,  and  difficulty  of 
obtaining  it,  which  was  the  case  in  regard  to  oriental  silk.  This  price 
seems  never  to  have  been  materially  depressed,  till  Constantinople 
became  the  centre  of  commerce,  between  tlie  Eastern  and  the  Western 
world;  and  there  the  depression  advanced  till  the  fifth  century,  when 
Ammianus  notices,  that  silk,  which  had  formerly  been  purchasable 
by  the  nobility  only,  was,  in  his  time,  become  the  wear  of  the 
inferior  orders. 

Salmasius  and  Hoffman  furnish  us  with  an  additional  reason  for 
the  inferiority  of  the  Coan  article,  which  is,  tliat  the  Coans  suffered 
the  Aurelia  to  eat  its  way  out  of  the  cocoon.   This,  we  know,  ruins  the 

'  Vol.  IV.  pp.  72".  &:  seqq.  *  Chambers's  Dictionary. 

^  Pliny  very  unpliilosophically  makes  spring  from — Terrje  Iiabitu  animante 
florem  Cnpressi  Terebintli.  Fraxini,  &c. 

*  P.  4.5. — Salmasius,  209,  fully  ^eknowledges  the  bigber  price  of  silk. 
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silk  for  all  fine  work  ;  for  the  thread  is  then  obtained  by  spinning  it  from 
a  flock,  whereas,  to  have  it  reeled  oiF  continuous,  the  aurelia  must 
be  killed  by  heat,  and  the  cocoon  preserved  from  perforation. 

Another  consideration  is,  that  however  we  allow  the  insect  de- 
scribed by  Aristotle  to  be  of  the  same  genus,  it  does  not  follow  that 
the  species  is  the  same.  Barrow'  notices  a  silk-worm  in  India,  that 
spins  a  stronger  but  a  coarser  thread ;  and  perhaps  every  variety  of 
this  genus  might  afford  a  thread  on  which  experiments  might  be  tried, 
or  possibly  may  have  been  tried,  and  found  not  worth  pursuing. 
Aristotle's  insect  certainly  does  not  answer  the  description  of  that  which 
we  have  in  England  ;  and  whether  we  have  the  true  insect,  is  a  question 
which  may  be  resolved  by  hundreds  of  our  countrymen,  who  visit 
China  every  year.  We  can  hardly  suppose,  but  that  by  accident, 
interest,  or  curiosity,  the  true  breed  has  occasionally  been  brought 
home  and  compared  :  but  the  great  probability  is,  that  our  European 
breed  is  lineally  descended  from  the  parent  stock  procured  by  Justi- 
nian ;  for  the  manufacture  was  established  at  Tyre  and  Berytus, 
where  the  mixed  Serica  and  the  Holoserica  were  wrought,  down  even 
to  the  time  of  tlie  Crusades,  when  it  was  introduced  into  Sicily,  and 
from  thence  propagated  into  Italy,  Spain,  France,  and  Piedmont  ; 
in  the  last  of  which  it  is  said  to  be  in  its  highest  state  of  perfection. 

Did  then  the  Monks  of  Justinian  go  to  China  for  this  breed,  or  did 
tliey  find  it  at  Sirhend,  in  India,  as  D'Anville  supposes  ?  It  is  pos 
sible  that  this  great  geographer  has  been  misled  by  a  similarity  of 
names,  as  he  frequently  is  ;  and  it  is  certain,  that  there  was  a  com- 
munication through  Tartary,  either  direct  or  intermediate,  between 
China  and  Europe,  antecedent  to  the  reign  of  Justinian.  Gibbon  ^ 
has  stated,  that  these  Monks  were  Missionaries,  who  had  previously 
penetrated  into  China,  and  resided  at  Nan-kin.  This  is  a  bold  asser- 
tion, but  not  improbable  ;  for  the  testimony  of  our  earliest  travellers  is 
a  sufficient  evidence  to  prove,  that  Nestorian  Christians  had  been 
settled  in  Cliina  previous  to  their  arrival  there,  and  if  there  were 
Christians,  there  certainly  had  been  Missionaries. 

There  is  still  another  inquiry  to  be  made,  why  Justinian  should  send, 
to  China  for  the  true  breed,  if  both  the  insect  and  the  manufacture 
were  in  existence  at  Cos  ?  the  one  was  a  journey  hazardous  and 
difficult,  of  near  three  thousand  miles  ;  the  other  was  a  pleasant 
voyage,  short  of  four  hundred.  Unless  the  manufacture  had  ceased 
and  was  unknown  at  Cos,  as  well  as  the  conveyance  from  the  East 
had  been  obstructed  by  the  prevailing  and  intermediate  power  of  the 
Persians,  the  expense  and  length  of  the  journey  can  hardly  be 
accounted  for  :  but  the  true  reason  seems  to  be,  that  the  manufacture 
of  oriental  silk  had  superseded  the  manufacture  at  Cos,  and  that 
could  only  have  happened  from  the  superiority  of  the  material,  or  the 
manner  of  its  fabrication. 

Silk  had  been  wove  in  the  Roman  Empire  long  before  it  was  fully 
understood  how  the  material  was  obtained  ;  for  the  Mirx^ct,,  vij^tt*  2>ig<xo», 
or  silk-thread,  is  an  article  subject  to  a  duty  in  die  Custom-House  of 

*  Barro.w'«  Cbiya,  p.  437.  •    »  V<jl,  iv.  p.  7^.  &  seqq. 
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Alexandria  ;  and  whetlier  the  web  of  Tyre  was  wrought  from  this — 
or  whether  women  reeved  out  the  web,  introduced  through  Media 
and  Assyria,  as  Phny  asserts,  it  makes  no  ditterence  in  point  of  time, 
but  it  proves  that  the  commodity  was  so  superior  in  quahty,  that  the 
manufacture  of  Cos  was  driven  out  of  the  market.  Now  this  could 
not  have  happened  from  the  Tyrians  underselling  the  Coans,  for  as 
late  as  the  reign  of  Aurelian,  the  price  was  excessive  ;  it  must  there- 
fore have  arisen  from  the  quality,  which  would  allow  of  no  compe- 
tition. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  disquisition  without  expressing  my  astonish- 
ment at  the  extent  of  Aristotle's  researches,  his  insight  into  natural 
history,  and  the  accuracy  of  his  description  ;  for  whatever  difference 
thei-e  may  be  in  estimation,  price,  or  beauty,  the  fabric,  in  both  in- 
stances, is  manifestly  silk,  and  the  process  of  the  manufacture  iden- 
tically the  same.  It  is  equally  astonishing,  that  in  the  course  of 
eight  centuries  and  a  half,  neither  Historians,  Poets,  nor  Geogra- 
phers, should  have  acquired  arrj-  precision  of  knowledge  on  this  sub- 
ject, or  have  applied  Aristotle's  information  to  the  unfolding  of  the 
mystery :  for  taking  the  Philosopher's  age,  at  a  medium,  3'>0  years 
before  Christ,  and  the  first  year  of  Justinian  in  5'i7  of  our  era,  here 
is  an  interval  of  857  years,  during  which  the  intelligence  brought  to 
Europe  was  obscure,  fluctuating,  and  imperfect ;  in  fict,  real  know- 
ledge was  to  have  been  found  at  home,  while  it  was  sought  for  at  the 
extremity  of  the  world. 

Upon  the  whole,  I  trust  that  ^Ir.  Barker  will  not  think  it  a  mis- 
fortune, that  he  has  differed  from  me  in  opinion  :  the  attainment  of 
truth,  even  in  matters  of  mere  speculation  and  curiosity,  is  always 
a  grateful  acquisition  to  an  active  mind.  I  admit,  that  in  the  present 
instance,  he  has  attained  it  at  the-fountain  head  ;  and  T  am  persuaded, 
that  with  his  talents,  industry,  and  perseverance,  he  is  fully  qualified 
to  explore  the  inmost  recesses  of  Classical  Literature. 

Veanry,  Westminster.  IV.    VINCENT. 

Feb.   1813. 


CRITICAL  NOTICE  OF  ^ PHILEMONIS  LEXICON: 

r  ROM  the  Dedication  prefixed  to  this  small  and  well-printed 
volume,  it  appears  that  to  Dr.  Charles  Burney  is  due  the  credit  of 
giving  to  the  world  a  portion  of  those  treasures  in  Greek  literature, 
which  have  hitherto  existed  but  in  manuscript ;  and  from  the  las.t 
page  we  learn  that  perhaps  in  a  continued  series  will  follow 

AaXo;  'Akc^a^riTOc, 


gft  Critical  Notice 

The  appearance  of  the  present,  joined  to  the  expectation  of  simi- 
lar pubhcations,  is  a  circumstance  that  cannot  fail  to  be  interesting 
to  every  Greek  scholar.  Amongst  whom,  there  are  none,  we 
believe,  unacquainted  with  the  writings  or  the  name  of  Burney. 
To  his  industry  and  talent,  successfully  exhibited  on  various  occa- 
sions, the  just  tribute  of  applause  has  been  paid  by  the  critics  of 
this  and  foreign  climes  ;  and  while  we  add  our  own  to  the  general 
voice  of  approbation  for  his  exertions  in  extending  and  improving 
our  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language,  we  may  be  allowed  to 
express  our  regret  that  the  editor  of  "  Philemonis  Lexicon"  has 
envied  us  a  commentary,  which,  had  it  come  from  his  pen,  we 
doubt  not,  would  have  equalled  any  of  the  productions  of  the 
school  of  Hemsterhuis  •,  whose  disciples,  following  the  example 
set  by  their  illustrious  master,  have  proved  in  the  works  of  Valck- 
enaer,  Ruhnken,  Pierson,  and  Koen, 

Quid  mens  rite,  quid  indoles 

Nutrita  faustis  sub  p(:netialil)iis 

Posspt. 

That  a  portion  of  the  spirit,  which  breathed  In  those  highly- 
gifted  mortals  and  matchless  scholars,  liad  been  infused  into  the 
breast  of  our  countrymen,  we  once  hoped  to  see  verified  inPorson's 
long  and  anxiously-expected  publication  of  the  Lexicon  of  Photius. 
How  that  hope  has  been  frustrated,  it  is  painful  to  reflect ;  nor  is 
our  regret  on  the  present  occasion  Inconsiderable,  from  Dr.Burney's 
neglect  of  the  opportunity  offered  him  of  proving  himself  a  second 
Porson.  Let  us  hope,  however,  that  as  Dr.  Burney  has  so  far 
followed  the  plan  of  Hemsterhuis  In  recommending,  to  younger 
scholars,  to  adorn  the  Lexicon  of  Philemon  with  a  commentary, 
he  will,  like  the  Dutch  Professor,  In  his  edition  of  Julius  Pollux, 
not  only  give  the  precept,  but  set  the  example  likewise ;  having, 
we  trust,  reserved  himself  for  the  greater  task  of  illustrating  the 
more  full  and  valuable  treatises  of  Phrynichus  Arabius  and  Orion 
Thebanus ;  both  or  either  of  which,  to  judge  from  the  extracts 
given  by  Ruhnken  and  others,  appear  to  be  far  more  worthy  of  the 
labors  of  a  Burney,  than  Is  the  present  publication  :  In  the  whole 
of  which  there  is  to  be  found,  we  suspect,  scarcely  a  single  quotation 
from  authors  lost  or  extant,  which  other  grammatical  works  do 
not.  In  many  cases  better,  and  In  all  equally  well,  supply.  It  Is  pro- 
bable. Indeed,  that  we  should  have  formed  a  different  opinion  of  the 
utility  of  this  Lexicon,  had  it  been  preserved  to  us  in  a  more  per- 
fect state  j  but  as  at  present  we  possess  only  a  very  inconsiderable 
portion  of  the  original  work,  we  must  speak  with  diffidence  of  its 
general  merits.  Respecting  the  quantity,  not  quality,  of  what  we 
have  lost,  a  conjecture  may  be  made  by  comparing  what  remains 
with  what  the  Lexicon  was  meant  to  comprehend,  according  to 
the  intentions  of  the  author,  as  stated  in  his  own  Greek  Preface, 
which  we  here  subjoin. 
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6voi/.uToov  Ts^voXoyia.  xavovixHg  cryvTs^cTcra,  ov  dia.  to  xo[;:.i^ov  toD  Xoyoit 
xct)  o-uvTOju-wTaTOV,  el  xa.)  ^uKstov,  ocKXa.  Sja  to  ©■uy>c;;;^Uj«,rvov  xx) 
fXz^odslcis  oiv-v  oux  ^p=<rsv,  ,ai^T£  ptsr'  l-^zitj.zX-iu.;  S(=^sX9=7v  ayr^v  r;(5ouXri$ri;' 
eyvoov  crvvTccyiJi.x  t»  xara  <rTOi;^eIoy,  oIovhj  Ab^ixov,  t'mv  oktm  txEpcuv  Tou 
koyoo,  (TvvTCi^iV  xoc)  TsvvoAoy/av  xiva  r'^a/AjU-aTJxyjf  TrBpny^ov  sy^zipKTtxi 
aoi'  ^j'  ou  (Sgci^iog  ts  x«*  ax'/javf/oy  ovtoj  Syvi^crij  ttoXXx;  crvjTx^sig  Tiov 
ovoixoLTCtiV  xa.)  Tcov  xaSs^ijj  oxtco  toD  Xoyov  [x=pu>v  'rra.pxyxyug  ts  xoli 
xoLVovoL^  (ry^rji/,(XTi(r[Xo6s  ts  xa)  KXtasig  pxllcog  s\Zzva.i  xai  oAwj  8j'  ayrou 
TO  aoXoixov  xcA  tixvpov  t«5v  X'e^B-jiV  ^jioo^hc  xu)  exXoyriV  ttoXX-jov  iJ.a^Y,<TYj. 

Of  this  collection  of  words,  arranged  in  order  according  to  the 
eight  parts  of  speech,  there  remains  only  the  list  of  nouns,  and  of 
as  many  verbs  as  complete  the  first  letter  of  the  alphabet,  together 
with  two  of  the  second,  viz.  BxUKm  and  BxXXa:.  All  the  rest 
beyond  this  are  wanting,  so  that  we  seem  to  have  but  a  little  more 
than  one-eighth  of  the  original  work. 

As  Dr.  Burney  gives  no  farther  account  of  the  history  of  the 
Lexicon,  except  that  his  copy  is  t.iken  from  a  MS.  in  the  Imperial 
Library  at  Paris,  our  readers  Vv-ill  not  perhaps  be  displeased  at  our 
bringing  together  the  few  following  conjectures  and  facts  respect- 
ing it. 

Of  Philemon  himself,  or  of  Antiphanes,  the  person  to  whom 
the  Preface  is  addressed,  we  know  nothing  ;  and  of  Hyperescius  we 
can  only  repeat  what  Suidas  tells  us,  that  he  was  a  grammarian  of 
Alexandria,  and  lived  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Marcian,  and 
wrote  the  following  treatises,  viz.  Te^vYjv  Fpa/x/xaTixi^v,  TIsp)  ovofj-x- 
TMv,  Tliqi  pr,(x,v.Toc,  xu)  'Op^oyqx^lxq :  the  same  lexicographer  makes 
mention  of  another  grammarian  of  tlie  same  name,  who  is  stated, 
on  the  authority  of  Malchus,  the  sophist  of  Byzantium,  to  have 
been  driven  into  exile  by  Leo  Macelles.  Whether  these  namesakes 
are  one  and  the  same  person,  we  have  not  at  present  the  means  of 
ascertaining.  They,  who  have  access  to  the  collection  of  the 
Byzantine  Historians,  may  be  able  to  decide  this  question  •,  and 
with  it  confirm  or  refute  an  opinion,  which  we  hazard,  that  the 
statement  of  Suidas  is  erroneous  in  attributing  four  treatises  to 
Hyperescius,  whose  work  seems  to  have  been  but  a  single  one, 
called  either  Ts'xyoXoylu,  or  Tiyyy\  rpaju,|u,aT<x^,  divided  into  three 
parts:  l.  TTspi  ovojU-aTwy  ,•  II.  JZrpi  p^jxaro?  ,•  III.  ilcp<  6g$oypu<i:ia.g ; 
but  which,  for  want  of  a  good  arrangement,  was  little  calculated 
for  use,  till  Philemon  new-modelled  it. 

Fabricius,  in  his  Bibliotheca  Groeca,  tom.  x.  p.  52.  ed.  Ham- 
burg, mentions  the  Lexicon  of  Philemon  as  being  preserved  in  the 
Colbertine  Library,  and  numbered  1266. ;  the  MS.,  we  presume, 
from  which  Dr.  Burney's  copy  was  taken,  and  which  Villoison 
seems  to  have  used,  in  whose  notes  on  Apollonius's  Homeric 
Lexicon  w^ere  the  first  extracts  given  from  the  Lexicon  of  Phile-* 
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mon,  and  who  perhaps  furnished  Ruhnken  with  a  transcript :  or 
at  least,  from  the  specimens  which  Villoison  produced,  the  curi- 
osity of  Ruhnken  was  probably  excited  to  obtain  a  copy  of  it,  and 
thence  to  communicate  extracts  from  it  to  Valckenaer  and  Brunck. 
The  passages  where  references  may  be  found  to  this  Lexicon,  in 
the  respective  works  of  Ruhnken,  Valckenaer  and  Brunck,  have 
been  pointed  out  by  Kidd,  in  his  very  learned  and  laborious 
preface  to  the  Opuscula  Ruhnkeniana. 

We  have  heard  that  Dr.  Burney  obtained  his  transcript  by  means 
of  Boissonade  •,  and  the  report  is  partly  confirmed  by  Schweighicu- 
ser's  note  on  Athenxus,  1.  iv.  p.  131.  C.  who  there  states,  that 
Boissonade  had  thoroughly  examined  this  very  Lexicon,  and  we 
believe  might  have  added,  who  had  transcribed  it. 

The  above-mentioned  scholars  are  ail  that  we  know,  who  have 
made  use  of  the  Lexicon  of  Philemon,  whose  Technologia  is 
somewhat  different  from  a  work  under  the  same  title,  quoted  by 
Hermann,  in  his  work  on  the  Greek  Grammar ;  and  by  Titmann, 
In  a  few  of  his  notes  on  Zonaras's  Lexicon  ;  both  of  which  last- 
mentioned  scholars  probably  used  the  Augustan  MS.  a  specimen 
of  which  Titmann  has  given  in  his  Preface. 

By  making  extracts  from  a  Lexicon,  we  are  not  presented  with 
so  correct  an  idea  of  its  value,  as  by  an  Index  of  the  authorities 
quoted  ;  which  v/e  have  accordingly  drawn  up,  though  not  pledg- 
ing ourselves  to  such  accuracy  as  to  supersede  the  exertions  of 
other  scholars  ;  to  whom,  however,  we  trust,  we  shall  be  thought 
to  have  given  some  assistance  by  our  labors. 

Index  Auctorwn,  qui  citantur  in  Philemonis  Lexico. 


-^han.      'JpfVaj.  cu.    ^opo;  bis.    ly^omav.    Saiog 

Anacreon.    'AQ-AKitca.  ^liWoi.  bis.    Tsf^^-rpov.  Tpirr'ja.   Tpvyo- 

Antipho.    "Attu.  laljj^ov::.  "TuXo;.  'T^^ivuioi.   4n- 

Apollonius  Rhodius.     diiij^aXso;.  rg'K.   <1>v(tch.  XepvijSu.   Xkcopog. 

'Pi^og.  'Pufx-lSoc.  Xprifxy..   ^ca\oi.  'ftid^. 

Apthonius.     'AvxjScihXu}.  Aristoteles.     'EKurspov.    X/^ijvo?. 

Archilcchus.    'Po'ooi/.  Tai^lag. 

Aristides.     'Ayuipfi.    'Avtitutt-jo.  Athenseus.    Slvuvv.  'Tixevam;. 

'A^m.  "Ua-Tig.  Axionichus.    'TUov  Upfx,u. 

Aristophanes.  "Ayvcurci.  'AXivh~i(r-  Callimachus.    ^ Avci^a.K'Kou    Ilgsu- 

Sen.  Avc^ijsI.  'Avtppi^avTO.  ^Avri-  jW'JvvJj.   ^iSup. 

^oXw.  'Axb^si-'AttoXciuco.  'Atto-  Corinna.  'flyrjyiov. 

<j5aiVciv  bis.  'Aa■>loX^y.i'M."ATTX.  Ctesipho.    'flWav. 

Auxi^fi.  'E[j.^£pyi(.  'E^.a^lfj^ioc.  Demosthenes.     '^vs'%=»v.   '^TroS/- 

'E^uy.Xivov.    "Hc;vKkog.    'Httov.  Sw/xi.    " Atto.  bis.  "ETspog.  Uvu.- 

I\lovog.  Buyyi'Mpycg.'' 0<TCi.  ""Oct-  fxopla. 

rfuKivda.  iloSaTTOf .  Ssag,  ^ktu-  Dioscorides.   liy^omov.  Xosug. 
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A<TX(JOXlU^'J}.    TpiT- 
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Eplcharmus. 

Epigramm^.   'Acxm. 
Eupolis.    Tuiilcis.  A'coXoj. 
Euripides.  A\<j:.v.  'AXK-f]>Mv.  'Au,- 

(^i^iprixcic.  'A'TTuh.XuTTciv  (falso). 

^ATrosiin.  Bi(3?.oc.  LJoo-ov.  UuXos. 

SuyxctTiKOv   oyojjL^   bis.     2cpog. 

Tsy-co^jg.  TiKog.   Ti.   <PspVYi.  *y- 

Herodotus.  ■  Avatpn.  ATraysi. 
'^Ilm^  bis. 

Hesiodus.    £t5$u^?.  Xili^ap'poc. 

Homerus.  'A^^oraKa.  'Ayacn- 
6a»bis.  A'AiOnvjs.Alqouiuai.  A\^- 
ijpog,  'AXveiv.  'AjJiSi^ui  bis. 
'ylftloSriv  bis.  'Afx'jvei'j  ter. 
^AyAo'ScW.  'AiX'^sTTOTXTO  bis. 
*A[t<t>t^i^Yi-<ag  quater.  ''Aix.<pu) 
ter.  'AvajSalvsi.  'Avu^uKXm  ter. 
'AvahlhiS.  'Avu^opiaoi  o'vojaara 
ter.  'ATTuvgM. ' ATTVJuy.u..'' A-nsp'pl- 
yciCi'J.  'ATTSToamwvTO  biS.  'Atto- 
ejTTf  bis.'y47rov/Cso-9«(.  'A7:o<^alvM. 
*Api(Ta.i  sospius.  Ba\X<=.iv  ter. 
Je'vSgov.  '' Ey^z'k'ig.  "Exa<TTOg. 
'Evapi^(ji.iog.  'E^axXmv  quater. 
''E^o-)(j:)g  quater.  'EpXTvKog.  Ev- 
4;u>jc  quater.  "llgo).  Kgeag.  Mo- 
voc.  Of'yj.  "0<ra-z.  OvOag.  Jlug 
quinquies.  Tlljwog.  Z7gsy/Asv^;. 
TIfOTegog.  Il'jKog  quater.  TImd 
bis.  Tekg.'Pfi'Jpov.  'Pr,yiuv  bis, 
'FMyuXeov.  'Fm^ixoc.  ^(C'jgxTr^p. 
^UMTcQog.  ^ju-rpSaXeov  ter.  2*p,clo- 
%iy^  bis.  ^Voc.  Sopog.  JS'ttsIov. 
2VaOj«,4'.  ^Va4^uAyj.  2''jyxpT»- 
xvy'  &vo,aa  septies.  ^p(;:S/«.  ^^s- 
tXioc  quater.  ^^oivloy.  TaXuv- 
rov  ter.  TaXoccrtu.  Taixiug  bis. 
TagarA.  Ta.(tiog  quinquies.  Ts- 
ysovg.  TsXog.  Tspergoy  bis.  Tl. 
TgiyXYivx.  ''YuXog.  'Ti/Avaiog. 
'T'riBQMfjy.    'T-TTOJ-Kia,.     'T\I/»cyyoj. 


<^giV£5  bis.  4>pYiTgri.  fPvY,v.  Xctka. 

ter.    XaXxoTToisg  quater.  Xe»a. 

i^sgaSjf.  Xepvi^u-Xrigoiixog.  A'Aw- 

poV-  Aut;^.   'ilyiyiov.   'Sli^  ter. 

'/2ay;(rn^j.  '/>/Lt5v  bis.  '/2v«t  bis. 

"/2^  bis.  "i2T5iA^  bis.  "n-^. 
Hyperides.  Svixixogla.  (PiXY}Tr}c. 
Incertus.      '/lAajTrrrju-.     'Aij^vaastv. 

'AiJ.^iKuXvTirsiy.     'Avxigtl     bis. 

'AvoiKUTCii.     'ATroZilxiJ.1.     'Avo- 

Aauco.    'Axogr,fj,UTiKu     6v6(x.ixtoi, 

\-i^lr,jj.i.  KvYlfxig.  XXwpol.  Xosuc, 

Juhauus.  'Avi^Bt. 
Lucianus.   2:ierxg. 

Lycophron. /iiTcoAioj.  XraS/Aoj.  «?j- 

ArjVrjj.  Xspyi^-x. 
Lysias.   'AyuTrui. 
Pindarus^  'A<^t(rTocTxi.  ^Pvy^v.  X=- 

gaosg. 
Pherecrates.  "Attu. 
Plato  Philosophus.  'Aphxco.'Eva- 

gi^fx.og."ETfco:.  llgoTsgctim.  Tgo- 

<^Yi  bis. 
Plato  Comicus.  '£^a'xA»vov.  ^x- 

Aay^- 

Proverbia.  ^ra^ixog. 

Sappho.  'Pcixog. 

Simonides.  Mju-yvHjv. 

Sophocles.  AhcLxiog.  'Ay,<jvuv, 
'Ay'sy^i.  '  E^cixXiyov.  JTouVSo;- 
^TU^lJ^og.  2^'jyxpiTixov  ovojjLSi. 
>!mxu).  Kc^^uXkriy.  7'=A=ut>).  Ti- 
Xog  quater.  Xapig.  ^vx/i- 

Sophron.   MaxdioTuTo;. 

Strabo.   IlvXog.  TlnYj. 

Syncsius.  'Afj.apTa.vnv  bis.  'AT:oi- 
yn.   'ATTSx^i. 

Theocritus.    ^i'oya-Sa).  XXaogo'g. 

Theopompus.  ''EfxTrXriXTog. 

Thcophrastus.  ^x^ivlov^ 

Thucydidcs.    '/lAAnjAwv.    A^irjvuv. 

'A^l'M. 

Xenarchus.    Xlvairv. 
Xenophon.  'Jva/SaAAio. 
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Meminerit  lector  nomina  plurima  Grammaticorum,  quorum  sen- 
tentias  allegaverit  Philemon,  utpote  vix  memoratu  digna,  consulto 
esse  prsetermissa.  Neque  id  est  silentio  prcetereundum,  quod 
multas  glossas  Homericas  v.  c.  '/liSAj^j,  '^yxuAo'/^rjTJj,  AhKmMKoc;  et 
similes,  elegerit  et  exposuerit  Philemon,  quarum  nulla  ratio  est 
habita.  In  Tndicem  superiorem  ea  loca  sola  relegantur,  in  quibus 
vel  Nomen  vel  Poetse  verba  reperire  liceat. 


EPIGRAM  ON  M.  T.  CICERO, 

Transcribed  from  a  vellum  MS.  of  the  Fourteenth  Century,  intitled, 

Fragmenturn  Discursiis  Theologico-Scholastici, 
In  the  possession  of  Agostino  Mariottx. 

Unicds  Orator,  lumenque,  decusque  Senatiis, 

Servator  patriae,  conditor  eloquii, 
Cujus  ab  ingenio  tandem  illustrata  perenni 

Lumine  pra^claro  Lingua  Latina  vigct, 
Decidit  indigne  nianibus  laceratus  iniquis 

Tullius,  hoc  tuniulo  conditus  exiguo. 
Quicumque  in  libris  nomen  Ciceronis  adoras, 

Adspice,  quo  jaceat  conditus  ille  loco. 
Ille  vel  Orator,  vel  Civis,  maximus  idem  ; 

Clarus  erat  famS,  clarior  eloquio. 
Quisquis  in  hoc  saxo  Tulli  legis  advena  nomen, 

Ne  dedigneris  dicere, Marce,  vale  ! 


In  an  excavation  at  Lyons,  a  skull  was  lately  found,  with  a  coin 
of  Probusineach  eye.  Near  this  head  was  discovered  a  small  cippus, 
with  this  Inscription  : — 


D.  M. 

ET  MEMORI^ 

AELIiE  FILET.E 

AV.  POSSIMO 

CONIVGI  KARISSIM^ 

ET  SIBI  VIVO 

.PONENDVM  CVRAVIT 

ET  SVB  ASCIA 

DEDICAVIT 


ACCOUNT  OF  HERCULANEUM; 

Extracted  Jrom  Mr,  HArxER's  Report  upon  Hercul.  MS.  in  a  second 
Letter  to  H.  R.  H.  the  Prince  Regent. 

X  HE  Romans  took  possession  ©f  Herculaneutn,  U.  C.  4(30.  A.  C.  293. 
"  Jam  Servilius,"  Livy  informs  us,  "  Volauam,  et  Palunibinuni,  et 
Herculaneum,  in  Sanir.itibus  ceperat.  —  Ad  Herculaneuin  bis  etiam 
signis  coliatis  ancipiti  prnelio."  As  belon^jing  to  the  Sainnites,  whose 
language  is  evidently  of  oriental  extraction,  it  may  not  improbably  ia 
its  name  combine  terms  the  same  witli  those  of  tiie  Hebrew '  ^Tl, 
mountain,  and  vp,  burning.  Should  this  etymological  conjecture  be 
deemed  not  altogether  admissible,  it  must,  however,  be  confessed, 
that  it  is  at  least  recommended  fo  some  notice  by  the  situation  of  the 
city  itself.  Besides,  the  iiiipending  Vesuvius  is  generally  stated  by 
antiquaries  to  derive  its  appellation  from  the  oriental  U>'ik  or  Kli^i^, 
Jire.  Hence  Vesuv  among  the  Tuscans,  who  are  fond  of  the  u,  and 
then  B£cr/3<o;,  and  then  Vesuvius.  Vesta  is  supposed  to  be  of  the  same 
origin.  Strabo  calls  the  mountain  OvsG-a-uhv.  Dion.  Hal.  Ovsa-^iov. 
Galen  says,  0»  dx^ipscrrEooi  Bsa-oi^iov  oyoij^ai^ova-iv  ri^  svSo^ov,  ksu 
virjv  o'nwa  ro\j  ?.oeo'j  Bs(r3iov.  Varro  calls  it  Vesubius,  and  Vesuius. 
Vif^nl  and  Suetonius,  Vesevus.  Columella,  Statius,  Martial,  Silius 
Italiciis,  and  Val.  Flaccus,  diflerently. 

Tiiis  enumeration  of  various  names  is  introduced  here  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  inferring,  with  some  apparent  authority,  that,  as  both  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  are  so  vague  in  expressing  the  denomination  of 
V^esuvius,  they  had  derived  it  from  some  Eastern  language,  from  which 
the  name,  Herculaneum,  is,  therefore,  with  as  mucii  probability, 
derived.  It  may  not  be  improper,  perhaps,  to  subjoin,  that  the 
Greeks  very  commonly  articulated  a  foreign  aspirate  by  B,  and  the 
Romans  by  V. 

According  to  all  historians,  the  Samnites  were  a  nation  both  war- 
like and  powerful.  Eo  anno  (V.  C.  412.  A.  C.  340.)  adversus  Samnites, 
gentem  opibus,  armisque  validam,  mota  arma. 

If  we  suppose,  that  the  Osci,  Tyrrheni,  or  Tusci,  and  Pelasgi,  and 
Samnites,  were  not  the  same,  the  antiquity  of  Herculaneum  becomes 
more  respectable,  ^Otrxoi  ^b  siyjjv  }^.l  rcxJjrr^y  (Herculaneum)  Y,cfX  rrjv 
i(p£^yj;  no//.7raiav — sira  Tupp>jvo»,  ku)  nsAatryo;.  Mara  rcc^rx  'Zxfj.v'rai. 
OuTOi  (J  e^sTfscrov  a>i  rwv  tott'jcv. 

This  passage  of  the  geographer,  compared  with  that  of  Dionysius 
Hal.  assigns  a  very  remote  period  to  the  existence  of  this  city?    'O   Se 

'  It  is  a  circnmstauce  extremely  curious,  that,  in  one  of  the  most  learned  and 
popular  Journals,*  this  etymology  is  reprelieuded,  because  the  mountain  was  not 
hurnin^  antecedently  to  the  time  when  Herculaneum  was  destroyed.  But  the 
Joujnalist  might  have  reflected,  that,  as  no  wntten  record  of  a  prior  eniption 
existed,  yet  we  are  told  by  Strabo,  that  the  soil  and  appearance  of  the  mountain 
itself  exhibited  sufficient  record  of  eruption,  or  eruptions.  In  excavating  the 
two  cities  of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii,  volcanic  strata  were  found  under  the 
houses  and  the  streets,  and  tl»e  streets  themselves  are  paved,  and  the  houses  are. 
built  with  volcanic  stones  and  lava. 

*  See  Classical  Journal,  No.  III.  p.  531. 
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y\oovc>5,  iv  w  ro  Uskda-yiKOV  zocy^ovtr^xi  yjo^xro,  Ssvrsca  ys/sa.  TyjSov 
iroo  t'xy  rcMiKuuv  sysveto.  It  must  strike  our  attention,  somewhat 
forcibly,  in  support  of  a  claim  to  remote  antiquity,  that  the  inscrip- 
tion must  be  read,  like  eastern  languages,  from  the  right  hand  to 
the  left. 

The  political  state  of  Herculaneum,  whether  it  were  a  settlement  of 
Phoenicians,  or  of  other  Asiatics,  cannot  be  traced  with  any  exactness, 
or  conclusive  deduction,  from  facts  and  circumstances,  at  any  epocha 
earlier  thsn  that  of  the  Roman  dominion.  It  can  only  be  argued  pre- 
sumptivelv  from  Strabo,  that  it  might  have  been  of  the  twelve  cities, 
which  formed  the  dynasty  of  the  Tuscans  in  Campania.  The  opposi- 
tion it  made  to  the  victorious  legions  of  Rome,  the  municipal  rights 
which  it  enjoyed  after  its  subjugation,  clearly  indicate  so}7ie  prosperity, 
and  some  importance  in  the  estimation  of  the  conqueror. 

Herculaneum  is  twice  called  Municipium,  that  is,  in  an  inscription, 
which  I  saw  in  the  Royal  Museum  at  Portici ;  and  again,  in  another 
inscription,  which  Julius  Csesar  Capaccio  produces. 

That  of  the  Royal  Museum  runs, 

M.  Memmio  M.  F.  Rufo  Patri 
Muiiicipes. 

And  is  sanctioned,  should  more  proof  and  authorities  be  demanded, 
by  a  brass  plate,  which  at  once  evinces  the  municipal  privileges  of  tlii* 
city  to  the  most  scrupulous  investigator. 

T.  Claudio.  Drusi.  F. 

Caesari.  Augiisti. 

Gcimanico. 

Pont:.  Max:  Trib :  Pot:  8. 

Imp  :  16.     Cos.  2. 

Patri.  Patrioe.     Cens. 

Ex  Testimenti  Rlessii  L.  F.  M,  A. 

Senecae. 

Militis  Cob  :    10  Urbaiite,  et 

Dedieationi  ejus  Icgavit 

Municipibus 

Singulis  HS.   IIII  n. 

From  some  inscribed  pieces  of  stone  it  appears,  that,  as  Gives 
Ilomani,  the  inhabitants  of  Herculaneum  were  enrolled  in  some  tribe 
at  Rome  itself,  particularly  the  Menenian. 

L.  Annio  L.  F.  3Icn. 

'ji  Vir.  Itin  :  Quin  •  • 

.  •  Vir  Epularum. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  suggest,  that  all  the  inscriptions,  which  I 

have  produced,  or  may  produce,  have  been  digged  from  Herculaneum, 

and,  except  that  of  Julius  Citsar  Capaccio,  have  been  perused  and 

examined  by  me. 

Exclusive  of  a  short  interval  in  the  Marsic  or  social  war,  this  city 
remained  in  tranquil  subjection  to  Consular  and  Imperial  Ron»c. 

Divo  Julio 
Herculaneu&es. 


Germanico  Cajsari  Tib.  F.  Divi  Angasti  n. 

Divi  Julii  pronepoti.  Auguri.  Flamini  Augustalio. 

Cos,  S.  Imp.  II. 
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Tlie  Emperors,  on  their  part.seemto  have  been  grateful  for  the  loyal 
attachment  of  this  people.     Thus, 

Imp  :  Cues.  Vespasianus  Au^.  Pontifex  Max. 
Trib  :  Pot.  7.  Imp.  17.  P.  P.  Cos.  7.  Desig :  8. 
Tenipliim  Matiis  Deiini  terra?  motu  coUapsunj 
Rcstitnit, 
Again  upon  a  public  weight. 
Imp.  Vesp.  Au^  :  IIX. 
T.  Imp  :  Aug.  F  :  VI  C. 
Exacta  in  Capitolio. 
And  upon  another  public  weight. 
Tib  :  Clau.  Ca^s.  Aug  :  Vitel. 
Ill  Cos.  oxacta  ad  artic  : 
Ciira  iEdil. 
And  upon  a  brass  Sextarius. 
D.  D.  P.  P.  Here. 
That  is,  Decurionum   Decreto  Prajfecti  j)on(leribus  Herculanensium. 
These   three   inscriptions   inform    us    of    another    municipal    right 
fujoyed  by  the  Herculanenses  in  their  Ponderale,  or  House  of  Public 
Weights. 

There  was  an  earthquake,  Anno  Chri<ti  Go,  sixteen  years  previous 
to  that  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  which  destroyed  Ilerculaueum,  Anno 
Christi  75-  Seneca  declares,  that  in  this  earthquake,  Herculanensis 
oppidi  pars  ruit,  dubieque  stant  etiam,  qua^  lelicta  sunt.  Nonis 
Februarii  fait  terrie  inotus. 

In  an  inclosure  behind  the  great  theatre,  a  heap  of  tiles,  respectively 
numljere*!,  together  with  the  trunk  of  a  niiirhle  statue,  and  the  frag- 
ments of  several  columns,  was  excavated  under  the  volcanic  materials. 
Another  earthquake,  indeed,  immediately  preceded,  or  rather  attended, 
that  eru|)tion.  Some  houses  were  thrown  to  the  ground  by  the  severe 
concussion.  Tiieir  ruins  are  partly  spread  upon  the  original  soil, 
partly  upon  the  pumice  .stones  discharged  from  the  mountain.  Pliny, 
in  his  account  addressed  to  Tacitus,  says,  "  Prajcesserat  per  multos 
dies  tremor  terra;  minus  fo^nidol()^us,  qui  Campanite  non  solum 
castella,  veruni  etiam  oppida  vexare  solitus:  ilia  Acro  nocte  ita  inva- 
luit,  ut  non  moveri  omnia,  sed  everti  crederentur."  In  this  letter,  as 
well  as  in  the  l6"th  of  the  same  book,  to  the  same  friend,  Pliny  has 
proved  himself  to  have  "  Omnia  vere  prosecutum,"  although,  with 
great  modesty,  he  remarks,  "  Aliud  est  Epistolam,  aliud  Historian! 
bcrihere." 

Conformably  to  his  faithful  description,  the  excavated  stratum  is 
not  lava,  as  has  been  often  said,  but  "  Pumices  nigrique  et  aministi, 
et  fracti  igne  lapides,"  to  the  depth  of  nearly  seventy  feet  in  many 
places.  All  theMood  in  Heiculaneum  was  reduced  to  coals,  and  every 
thing  combustible  was  not  only  injured  by  the  extreme  heat,  but,  as 
was  the  case  with  the  manuscripts,  was  violently  compressed,  iuul 
contracted  by  the  ponderous  pressure  of  the  volcanic  materials.  In 
one  of  his  best  poetical  efforts,  Statius  justly  says, 

Pater  exenitiim  tems  ad  sidera  montem 

Suitulit,  et  late  luiseras  dcjecit  in  urbes. 
Upon  this  stratum  of  stones,  first  liquified,  and  then  hardened  and 
iucorp'orated  into  prodigious  masses^  there  has  been  raised  a  second 
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stratum,  accumulated  by  the  scoriae  of  1631.  Tlie  celebrated  Mazzo- 
chi  objects  to  the  edited  date  of  the  eruption  in  Pliny,  and  changes  it 
from  9  Cal  :  Sep :  into  9  Cal  :  Dec  :  in  order  to  make  it  consistent 
with  the  remains  of  dried  fruits,  such  as  chesnuts,  figs,  and  raisins, 
found  in  the  excavation,  and  preserved  in  the  Royal  Museum  of 
Portici.  These  fruits,  he  says,  in  Campania,  are  not  saved  before 
October.  It  is  most  true,  I  have  seen  these  fruits,  and  also  some 
cones  of  firs,  in  that  Museum.  But,  considering  the  nature  of  the 
climate,  and  the  unripe  state  in  which  those  fruits  and  cones  may  have 
been  gathered,  and  the  possible  variations  of  season,  I  cannot  con- 
clude, with  Mazzochi,  that  they  will  justify  his  emendation. 

A  fragment  of  L,  Sisenna,  in  Nonius  Marcellus,  informs  us,  that, 
*'  Oppidum  Herculaneum  tumulo  in  excelso  loco  propter  mare  parvis 
moenibus  inter  duos  fluvios  infra  Vesuvium  posituni."  It  is  very 
remarkable,  that  no  sign  of  these  two  rivers,  except  some  water 
bubbling,  and  making  its  v.'ay  through  the  Tophus,  or  Pappamonte, 
in  its  supposed  ancient  channel,  is  now  remaining.  A  passage  in  the 
Book  of  Statutes,  belonging  to  the  Chapter  of  the  Cathedral  at  Naples, 
was  showed  to  me;  it  had  these  words: — "  At  vero  pro  vino  Graeco  in 
istA  parte  flumiriis  ;"  which,  relating  to  the  claim  of  the  Chapter  upon 
the  wine  to  a  certain  extent  about  Torre  Ottava,  render  indubitable 
the  existence  of  one  river  at  least,  until  the  year  1534. 

By  the  two  o'ma-ra),  or  conditores,  whom  the  munificent  Titu& 
appointed,  he  gave  the  surviving  and  distressed  inhabitants  of  this  city 
XpYj[xa.ra  uXKa  kcA  Toi  twv  avsv  xArjpovOjU-wv  Ts.(ivy\-x.0T(MV.  They  were 
too,  if  we  may  credit  a  Neapolitan  inscription  of  Gruter,  settled  by 
these  Conditores  in  Naples. 

L.  Munatio  Concessia 

No  V.  P.  Pationo  Colo 

nitr.  pro  incritis  ejus  , 

Erga  cives  munifica 

Largitate  olim  hono- 

reni  debitum  pra^stan 

tissimo  Viio  praesens 
'  Tcmpus  cxegit.    Quo  etiam 

Mimatii  Concessiani  Filii 

Sui  Dcniarcliia  cumulatiore 

Suniptu  Liberalitatis  abnn 

daiitia  universis  exhibuit  Civibus, 

Ob  qua;  Testimonia  amoris  sinccris 

siuii  Keg  :  priniaria  splendidissi 

ma  Herculancnsium  patrono  niira 

bili  statuam  ponendani  decrcvit. 

Capaccio  shows,  there  was  a  Compitum  Herculeum  at  Naples, 
This  circumstance,  added  to  the  weight  of  the  inscription,  removes, 
it  should  seem,  every  doubt  about  the  spot,  whither  the  expatriated 
inhabitants  of  Herculaneum  were  transferred. 

Thus,  with  as  much  conciseness,  as  the  subject  could  well  admit,  I 
have  endeavoured  to  present  the  origin,  and  the  various  fortunes  of  this 
city,  and  the  final  ruin,  into  which  it  was  plunged  by  its  formidable 
neighbour,  Vesuvius. 

Not  less  connected  with  the  object  of  my  employment,  the  manu- 
scripts, or  "  papiri,"  is  the  moun'taia  itself,  to  which  they  owe  their 
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present  state  and  appearance,  than  the  place  in  which  they  were  so 
lontf,  that  is,  for  the  space  of  1 673  years,  buried,  and,  while  buried, 
most  wonderfully  preserved  under  a  stupendous  mass  of  volcanic 
substance.  Some  faint  tradition,  intinrated  in  the  appellation  of 
"  Campi  Phlegr:oi,"  and  in  the  Battle  of  the  Giants,  supported  among 
the  ancients  a  belief,  that  an  eruption,  or  eruptions,  prior  to  that  of 
79,  in  the  first  year  of  Titus,  had  taken  place.  The  "  memoratur 
antiquitus  exarsisse "  of  Vitruvius  is  strengthened  by  the  more  prolix 
account  of  the  Sicilian  Diodorus.  'Ilvoij,a.(rSa.i  os  touto  <p\sypaiov 
UTTO  rov  Xqi^ov  too  to  TraXatov  azXeTOv  Trug  SK'^ucrciVTog  TrasaTrAv; tr/wj  rij 
«ara  tyjv  ^iKsKtay  A\tvx.  Ka\{iron  i\  vjv  6  TOirog  OueV/Sjoj 
fp^wv  TToAAct  ur^ixzia.  toO  x-kuvo-Qoci  xxto.  Tovg  ap^xloug  ^govovg, 
Tacitus,  in  his  usual  manner,  expresses  it,  "  Novis  cladibus,  vel  post 
longam  seculorum  seriem  repetitis."  Symptoms  of  former  eruption 
have  displayed  themselves  in  the  diffi^rent  strata  of  wells  digged  to  a 
considerable  depth ;  besides  these  symptoms,  which  I  mentioned  in 
my  note  upon  the  Journalists,  some  have  dra\\n  the  same  inference 
from  Lucretius,  where  he  says, 

Qualis  apiul  Cunias  locus  est,  montemque  Vesevum, 

Oppleti  calidis  ubi  fiimant  tbntibus  haiistus. 
Strabo,  by  whom  the  plain  about,  and  under  the  mountain,  is  called 
'Aygog  TTccyxaP^ocj  was  of  opinion,    that  tiie  surface   of  the  ground 
exhibited  undeniable  marks  of  former  €ru])lion,  or,  in  his  own  words, 

'flS  XV  TBKlJ.XlfOi   TO  X'-*^ft0V  TOUTO  XCilzT^CH  TTOOTzOOV. 

After  the  eruption  of  jg  there  have  been  more  than  thirty  other 
eruptions.  One  of  them,  described  by  Cassiodorus  and  Procopius, 
seems  to  have  been  extraordinarily  dreadful. 

The  figure  of  the  mountain,  which  has  sometimes  burst  its  sides, 
sometimes  vented  its  fury  at  its  top,  must  have  experienced  many  con- 
siderable changes.  For  instance,  Strabo  has  tvJs  xopf  ;^;  only,  Dio 
At  ^£(45  xor.'jzxi  Statins  was  a  Neapolitan,  and  was  eye-witness  of 
the  eruption  in  jg.  Who,  therefore,  can  well  gainsay  his  veracity  in 
anything,  which  he  communicates  relative  to  it  ?  But  his  veracity  is 
of  very  material  importance  to  the  antiquities  of  these  manuscripts. 
He  assures  us,  that  the  complete  destruction  and  interment  of  whole 
cities,  and  the  absorption  and  annihilation  of  whole  farms  and  estates, 
were  the  consequences  of  that  eruption. 

Miia  ficl(  s  !  ciPiictne  viriiin  ventura  propago, 

Ciiin  scgetes  iterum,  cum  jam  liapo  cleserta  virchiint, 

Iiifia  iirbcs,  populosqiic  premi,  proavitaque  toto 

Riira  abiisse  mari? . 

The  '*  erat"  of  Martial,  in  speaking  of  Herculaneum,  His 
Cunctajaceiit  tiammis,et  tristi  nieisafavilla, 
the  "  Tug  TToKni  Ouo  oAaj  to  Ti' Hgxo'jXxviov  too;  ts IloiJiTrYjiovg  xuts^mo-bv, 
of  Dio,  the  tyjv  uyvonxv,  xu)  ufya^^s^xv,  otto'j  xutcoxyiVtch,"  of  Plutarch, 
the  Ts(Jv^x(X(nv  oKui  noXiii  xou  'HpxxXciiov,  of  the  Emperor  Marcus 
Antoninus,  and  the  silence  of  succeeding  geographers,  are  suiHcient  to 
prove  to  your  Royal  Highness  the  total  destruction,  and  disappearance 
of  this  city. 

Upon  the  other  hand,  it  is  my  duty  towards  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
especially  as  both  justice  and  candor  require  it  from  nie,  not  to  sup- 
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press  wliat  Iras  been  asserted  by  the  opponents  of  tin's  total  destrnc- 
tion.  In  tlie  annals  of  literature  few  persons  ha^e  a{taini>d  more 
celebrity  llian  Scipio  Mafiei,  among  the  Haiians;  and,  amon.n;  the 
French,  Rartliek-nli.  Both  these  men  ha\e  uifluenced  the  opinion  of 
some  to  a  great  degree,  with  regard  to  the  loss  of  this  city  :  seconded 
by  loannes  Larnius,  both  of  them  have  pronounced,  that  the  antiqui- 
ties deposited  in  the  Museum  of  Portici,  by  King  Charges  HI.  had 
not  the  least  to  do  with  Herculaneuni ;  that  the  Augustana  Tabula, 
commonly  called  Peutingeriana,  from  Feutinger,  and  written  in  the 
time  of  Theodosius  the  Younger,  mentions  llertulaneuni ;  that  (which 
is  their  only  argument  not  perfectly  vague)  some  coins  inscribed 
Domitianiis  Caesar  in  that  collection  of  Portici,  even  if  you  acknow- 
ledge the  identity  of  those  ruins  with  Herculaneum,  would  announce 
the  prolongation  of  its  existence  after  the  reign  of  Titus,  and  of  the 
eruption,  7y.  Upon  these  two  alledged  j)roofs  their  heretical  dogma 
rests. 

At  the  same  time  it  must  be  confessed,  that  my  Brethren  of  the 
Royal  Herculaneum  Society  reply  with  some  force,  by  representing  the 
Greek  name  of  Herculaneum  in  the  Peutingerian  Tables,  as  nothing 
more  than  the  name  of  a  temple,  dedicated  to  Hercules,  or,  as  a 
translation  of  Porticus  Hercuiis,  afterwards  corrupted  hito  Portici : 
that  in  the  Greek  capital,  at  a  distance  from  the  spot,  the  compiler  might 
easily  mistake  one  for  the  other  :  that,  with  resjtcct  to  the  coins,  the 
title  of  Ciesar  was  often,  or  rather  usually,  bestowed  upon  the  sons. 
of  the  Emperor,  during  the  life-time,  or  reiijn,  of  the  Sovereign. 

For  my  ovvn  part,  if  it  could  be  vouch'-afed  me  to  address,  apoii 
such  a  question,  a  reference  to  so  elev.ited  autiiority,  I  am  sure  your 
Royal  Highness  would  not  hesitate  to  determine,  that  a  most  conclusive 
argument  against  MafJei,  &c.  may  be  drawn  from  the  manuscripts 
themselves,  because  all  the  names  of  the  writers,  hitherto  discovered 
in  those  manuscripts,  are  those  of  writers,  not  only  who  lived,  but  are 
generally  knuwn  to  have  lived,  a  considerable  time  before  the  said 
eruption,  cxce|)t  in  the  case  of  one  writer,  whose  title  of  the  work  is 
Kapvsl(TKOD  ipiXidTu.  This  Carneiscus,  of  whom  no  mention  is  made 
in  any  extant  author,  may  have  live<l  before,  or  after,  that  eruption  ; 
but  certain  expressions  in  his  manuscri])t  persuade  me,  that  he  too 
.lived  a  considerable  time  before  the  said  eruption. 

Ev  yap  ao^ov  (2c'jXzup.u  ri;  TraXXci;  %--p<^? 

Nix.5..  ■ 

This  verse  of  Euripides  was  found,  written  v,ixh  oclue,  upon  the 
walls  of  a  room,  .which,  from  other  circumstances,  is  supposed  to 
have  been  in  a  hoiise  belonging  to  a  pedagogue.  The  accents,  and  the 
wiimscuk  figure  of  the  letters,  although  they  were  not  employed  in 
transcribing  for  jrablic  use  any  books  in  the  Gredi  language,  might 
naturally  be  eni])loyed  in  a  grammar  or  writing-school,  where  Roman, 
i.  e.  foreign,  sch.olars  were  taught  the  different  characters  of  that 
language,  and  conk!  not  have  learned  accentual  intonation  without  the 
assistance  and  guide  of  sonic  visible  marks.  Upon  this  subject,  it 
would  be  unjustitiable  in  me  to  enlarge,  because  it  would  be  unneces- 
sary, and,  also,   an  act  of  presumption.     One  of   the  best   Greek 
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scholars,  wlwm  this  country  has  ever  produced,  the  late  most  deeply, 
and  most  accurately,  learned  Dr.  Foster,  Upper  Master  of  Eton,  in  his 
Treatise  upon  Accent  and  Quantity,  has  established  the  true  account 
of  this  subject,  with  historical  and  erudite  precision.  If  any  additional 
btiitement  were  wanting,  the  valuable  work  of  Mr.  Mitford  would  cl^ar 
every  doubt,  and  satisfv-  the  queries  of  the  most  sceptical  investiira- 
tion  ;  and  most  certainly  would  serve  to  refute  any  objections,  which 
the  before  mentioned  cavillers  could  rai.se,  upon  the  accents  of  the 
cited  Greek  iambic  inscription,  against  the  date  of  the  total  destiuc- 
tion  of  Hercuh  ueuvu.  In  defence  of  the  sai];e  date,  and  consistently 
with  the  weil-fountied  proposition  of  Casley,  m  his  most  able  perform- 
ance, "  the  Catalogue,  &C."  the  observation  of  Dr.  Taylor,  upon  this 
very  inscription,  seems  to  be  unanswerable.  After  referring  to  an 
inscription  in  Greek,  as  well  as  Latin,  at  Rome,  and  of  the  age  of 
Tiberius,  he  observes,  that,  "  In  the  Greek,  according  to  Manutius, 
though  neglected  by  Grutcr,  the  little  >.,  the  (!,  the  5,  the  w,  are  all 
remarkable.  The  small  characters  were,  therefore,  we  see,  known  at 
that  time,  but  reserved  for  private  use,  like  the  visible  accentual 
marks,  and  rarely  mixed  with  their  public  monuments."  With  regard 
to  the  Latin  part  of  this  inscription,  where  accents  are  found  upon  the 
long  vowels,  for  instance, 

Tu  qui  sccunx  proc(;di.s  mentc  paritmper ; 
in  a  fragment  of  a  Latin  poem,  which  is  among  the ^ac  *»Kz7e  copies  of 
the  Herculaneum  manuscripts,  now  at  Oxford,  and  attributed,  con- 
jecturally  by  me,  to  Varius,  the  author  exhibits  in  the  same  nranner 
the  sajne  accent  upon  a  long  vowel,  as  constituting  a  syllable,  or  part 
of  a  metrical  foot. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  close  this  summary  account  of  Hercu- 
laneum with  a  curious  passage  of  the  Sibylline  Oracle  in  Plutarch, 
respecting  the  eruption  so  fatal  to  that  city.  "  To  these  remarkable 
and  recent  evils,"  (he  writes,)  "  the  ancient  theme  of  Sibylline  song,  and 
prophecy,  has  not  time  done  justice,  and  correspondently  brought  to 
pass  1  I  mean  the  eruption  of  fire  from  the  mountain,  the  boiling 
effervescence  of  seavvater,  and  the  violent  dispersion  of  massy  stones, 
and  combustion  itself,  with  the  assistance  of  the  wind,  and  the  total 
ruin  of  so  many  and  so  great  cities,  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  whole 
country  was  defaced,  and  the  very  site  became  undistinguishable." 


ON  ULYSSES. 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  Classical  Journal, 

xl  Young  Lady  of  my  acquaintance,  who,  though  not  a  classical 
scholar,  has  had  a  more  liberal  education  than  usually  falls  to  the  lot 
of  her  sex,  lately  showed  me  a  paragraph  of  your  learned  Journal. 
It  is  in  the  Tenth  Number,  page  311,  where  M.  Brent,  from  Edinburgh, 
proposes,  as  a  philological  difficulty,  a  passage  in  Plutarch's  Life  of 
VOL.  VII.  NO.  XIII.  "  D 
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Solon,  in  which  that  legislator  is  stated  to  have  said,  that  Homer's 

Ulysses  wounded  himself  to  deceive  his  enemies.  Now,  says  she, 
what  difficulty  is  there?  Does  not  Homer  tells  us  that  Ulysses 
wounded  himself?  Or  did  M.  Brent  never  read  Homer?  Perhaps, 
indeed,  so  great  a  scholar  as  he  never  read  Mr.  Pope's  translation,  and 
the  Greek  may  be  veiy  different.  But  I  remember  well,  that  in  the 
fourth  Book  of  the  Odyssey,  when  Helen,  after  iuiving  been  received 
back  again  by  her  husband,  (which,  by  the  way,  I  think  she  did  not 
deserve  to  be)  is  giving  an  acconnt  to  him  and  his  guests,  Telemachus 
and  Pisistratus,  of  what  she  knew  of  the  achievements  of  Ulysses  in 
the  Trojan  war,  mentions,  among  other  things,  that  he  disfigured 
himself  with  scars,  and  disguised  himself  like  a  slave,  and  so  entered 
Troy  as  a  spy.     Do  not  you  remember  that  Pope  says  : 

"  Seam'do'er  with  wounds  whicli  liis  own  sabre  gave, 

"  In  tlie  viir*  habit  of  a  village  slave, 

"  The  foe  deceived,  he  pass'd  the  tented  plain, 

"  In  Troy  to  mingle  with  tlie  hostile  train." 
I  took  your  Tenth  Number  from  her  hand,  and  was,  I  confess,  much 
amused  while  I  read  the  appendix,  as  I  may  call  it,  to  "  Biblical 
Criticism."  If  M.  Brent,  who  seems  to  be  a  profound  scholar,  as 
well  as  an  acute  critic,  in  both  sacred  and  profane  literature,  will  take 
the  trouble  of  turning  to  his  Greek  Odyssey,  lib.  iv.  1.244.  Clarke's 
edition,  he  will  find  ample  materials  to  assist  him  in  the  removal  of 
hisdilliculty.  He  will  see  that  Homer  there  makes  Helen  say,  speaking 
of  Ulysses  : 

AuTov  jw,»v  TTkYiyriCiV  asiKsXiY^rri  Sa/xao-(7af, 

"^ivdpcuv  SucjtJtHVsaJV  xutsC'j  ttoAiv  Bvpvuyviav. 
Which  may   be   thus  translated  :    Disfiguring  himself  with   unsightly 
wounds,  and  putting  on  the  habit  of  a  slave,  he  entered  the  city  of 
the  enemy. 

It  appears  then,  that  the  difficulty  which  occurred  to  M.  B.,  in 
rcixding  Plutarch's  life  of  Solon,  is  easily  removed ;  and  that  it  could 
only  have  occurred  to  a  reader,  whose  memory  was,  at  the  time  at 
least,  a  little  defective.  No  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  difliculty  has 
not  been  "  before  noticed,"  for  in  truth  none  exists.  Plutarch  evi- 
dently alludes  to  the  above-cited  passage  in  the  Odyssey,  and  we  have 
no  need,  in  the  words  of  M.  Brent,  "  to  attempt  to  investigate, whether 
or  not  this  circumstance,  in  the  life  of  Ulysses,  was  recorded  in  some 
part  of  Homer's  poem,  not  now  extant ;  nor  to  inquire  whether  any 
allusioiis  to  this  part  of  his  character  are  to  be  fomu!  in  other  ancient 
writers;  or  whether  from  the  general  features  of  the  anecdote,  it  may 
not  be  accounted  one  of  those  mistakes,  into  which  Plutarch  was  apt 
to  fall,  partly  from  inaccuracy  of  recollection,  and  partly  from  con- 
fusion in  the  references  Vv^iiich  he  was  accustomed  to  make  in  his 
Common  Place  Book."  The  inaccuracy  of  recollection  and  confusion 
seem  to  be  all  on  the  part  of  M.  Brent,  and  not  of  Plutarch.  That 
great  writer  knew  well  what  he  was  about,  and  appears  to  have  read 
the  poems  of  Homer  with  as  distinct  a  recollection,  and  v.ith  as  accu- 
rate a  knowledge  of  what  they  contain,  as  any  of  our  modern  critics. 
Whether  he  had  read  the  New  Testament  with  the  same  care  as  JVLf 
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Brent,  maynot  be  so  easy  to  determine.  In  this  department  of  criticism, 
the  latter,  indeed,  if  I  may  use  a  vulgar  phrase,  seems  to  be  ot  home, 
and  I  can  see  no  objection  to  the  adoption  of  his  proposed  amend- 
ments on  our  English  translation  in  most  of  the  ten  passages  on  which 
he  has  animadverted.  The  word  cropped,  however,  which  he  proposes 
to  substitute  instead  of  shorn,  in  the  6"th  verse  of  the  1 1  th  chapter  of 
the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  appears  to  me  to  be  of  rather  too 
light  a  cast  to  suit  the  grave  style  of  the  sacred  writer  ;  and  to  be  liable 
to  a  similar  objection  to  that  which  has  been  made  to  an  expression  of  the 
celebrated  Dr.  Campbell  in  his  translation  of  the  Gospels,  when, 
instead  of  "  Children,  have  ye  any  meat,"  as  it  stands  in  our  common 
translation,  he  renders  the  words,  na(5ia,  ft-i;  ri  ir^OG-Cidyioy  syjte ; 
Lads,  have  ye  got  any  victuals  ?  Besides,  if  we  look  into  Dr.  Johnson's 
Dictionary,  we  shall  see  that  shorn  is  not  synonymous  with  shaved, 
and  therefore  I  do  not  perceive  the  tautology  of  which  M.  B.  com- 
plains. ' 

But  admitting  his  criticisms  on  the  New  Testament  to  be  all  legi- 
timate and  important,  I  do  confess  it  appears  to  me  not  easy  to  explain 
why  a  person  of  his  attainments  should  not  have  looked  into  Clarke's 
Index.  He  would  there  have  seen,  imder  the  word  Ulysses,  the  follow- 
ing satisfactory  reference — verberibus  ctesus  urbem  Trojam  dolos^ 
ingreditur,  d.  244. 

One  is  almost  tempted  to  think,  Sir,  that  this  learned  gentleman  has 
been  only  playing  the  wag  with  his  diUiculties,  and  trying  the  strength 
of  our  classical  memories.  If  this  was  his  object,  the  joke  may  do 
well  enough  ;  for  1  dare  say  there  are  many  to  be  found  within  the 
extensive  range  of  the  circulation  of  your  Journal,  who,  though  they 
may  have  read  Homei's  Odyssey  oftener  perhaps  than  M.  B.  himself, 
do  not  yet  remember  every  incident  which  happened  to  the  hero  of 
that  poem. 

It  is  certainly  necessary,  Mr.  Editor,  to  offer  some  apology  for 
detaining  you  and  your  learned  readers  so  \on^  on  so  plain  a  subject. 
But  observinr;;  that  no  notice  is  takea  of  M.  B  s  speculations  in  any  of 
the  two  Numbers  of  your  Journal  that  have  come  out  since  they  were 
published,  I  hnve  deemed  it  right  to  trouble  you  with  the  foregoing 
pages,  lest  any  of  your  readers  should  imagine,  that  because  the 
difficulty  discovered  by  M.  B.  has  not  been  attenij)ted  to  be  removed, 
therefore  it  is  important ;  or  that  in  this  part  of  the  island  we  are  so 
ignorant  as  to  hud  difficulties  where  other  men  of  ordinary  learning 
readily  perceive  that  there  are  none.  Had  this  circumstance  not  been 
pointed  out  to  me  by  my  young  friend,  I  should  probably  have  over- 
looked it,  as  I  suppose  has  been  the  case  with  your  other  corre- 
spondents. 


Edinburgh,  Jan.  ISIS.  J.  R.  L. 
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PROLOGUS  IN  EUNUCHUM, 

AB    ALUMNIS    SCHOL^    REGI^    WESTMONASTERIENSIS 
ACTAM,  A.D.  1812. 

OALVERE  jubeo  spectatores  optimos, 
Vel  qui  Terenti,  vel  qui  nostri  gratia. 
H&c  iiocte  nostris  interestis  lusihiis. 
Favete  nobis  ut  soletis,  obsecro,    ' 
Et  advocati  partes  agite,  baud  judicis. 

Et  vos  priesertim,  siqui  nuuc  deinum  hospites 
Hue  accessistis,  boc  orati  sedulo 
Monitique  oportet  sitis,  ut  prorsus  nihil 
Hie  expectetis,  extra  quam  Terentio 
Quod  exhibendo,  non  ornando,  serviat. 
Nihil  popukire  nostrum  est :  vix  quiequanj  quideni 
Commune  nobis  cum  Theatris  ceteris. 
Hie  nulla  causas  insipiens  plebecula 
Fingit,  cur  niiseris  obstrepat  histrionibus  t 
Nee  quisquam,  opinor,  hie  loci  indignabitur. 
Quod  foeminaruni  palliis  fluentibus 
Recens  Theatri  decoloretur  nitor. 
Turn  porro  nostrum  nobis  inventum  dedit 
Hunc  qualemcunque,  saltern  inemtum,  prologuni 
Studium  privatum,  baud  publiea  a;mulatio. 

At  nostra  cuiquam  tenuis  histrionia 
Ne  forte  risum  moveat,  aut  fastidium. 
Nihil  veremur  confiteri  libere, 
Nee  esse  nos,  nee  esse  velle,  Roscios. 
Artem  Grammaticam  discimus,  non  Scenicam  : 
Illi  studenius  uniee ;  id  laudi  magis 
Nobis  ducturi,  vobis  si  Terentium 
Commendaturi,  quam  si  nos  ipsos  sumus. 

Quid  multa  1  vestrd  nitimur  dementia, 
Ut  imperitos,  et  parum  fidentes  sibi 
Juvetis  hos  aetores,  et  merentibus 
Indulgeatis  plausum,  et  immerentibus  : 
Quandoquidem  id  ipsum,  sibi  videri  nonnihil 
Meruisse  laudis,  etiam  ut  mereantur  tacit. 

EPILOGUS. 

THRASO,    GNATHO,    SANGA,   SOPHRONA,    SANNlO. 

Gnatho. 
Nenipe  aceepta  Thraso  quo  penset  damna,  triumphi 

Materies  aliqua  est  inveniunda.      Tenes  ? 
Dein  verbis  ornare,  atque  addere  rebus  honorem 

Angustis,  alii  jam  docuere.     Para: 
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Hostiles  crepuere  fores.     Procedife,  et  omnes 

Claudite  circum  aditus  ocyus.     Hosiis  adest. 
Irruite.     So.  Auxilium  !  fines!  incendia  !  csedes  ! 

Stupium  !     G.  Si  latres,  jam  nioriere,  canis. 
5*0.  Parce,  oro,  vita:;,  cape  cetera.     G.  Quin  ai^e,  trade 

Quicquid  habes,     Mea  sunt  lia^e  et  opima  satis. 
Cetera  sunto  ducis.     Sang.  Tuan'  autem?    Pars  quoque  nobis 

Debita.     G.  Si  tan<;i;as,  Sciura Sed  ipsa  fugit. 

Interclude  fugam.     Sang.  Scelerata  evasit.     G.  Ibi  oranis 

EfFusus  labor  est.     Sed  Tbraso  noster  adest. 
Quin  canimus  Pieana.     T.  Satin'  recte  onniia  ?     G.  Pulchre. 

Addita  jam  palmis  altera  palma  tuis. 
T.  Omneni  rem  narra.     Picscribam  cuncta  necesse  est: 

Quam  cupide  populus  scis  niea  gesta  legat. 
G.  Gloriam  enim  partam  niagno  sudore  alieno 

Quis  nisi  tu  ? — T.  Verum.     Quin  age,  fare.     G.  Lubens. 
Oninem  militiaiu  veteranani  fudimus:  armis 

Sivinius  exutis  ire,  dataque  fide.  \ 

Vexilla,    inquepedinienta  omnia,  conquemeatum 

Cepimus.     Ut  semper,  Sol  (pioque  juvit  opus. 
Perjucunda  dies,  pauloque  tepcntior  aer, 

(Quod  valde  niirum  est,)  quam  solet  esse  dorai. 
Sanga  premens  a  froute,  Donax  a  posteriori, 

Fecerunt  plusquam  quod  fieri  potuit. 
Hostis  postremo  trepidans,  ubi  copia  nulla 

Visa  fugae  est,  posuitque  arma,  deditque  manus. 
T.  Heroes,  vobis  fecistis  digna  :  Thrasonis 

Gloria  adornavit  seque  ducemque  Phalanx. 
G.  Aspice  qui  pugnaa  fructus,  qnie  parta  trophxa ! 

En  frustra  in  nostrum  tela  vibrata  caput ! 
Relliquias  en  vexilli  tricoloris  !  Ut  illud 

Perfossum  variis  est  laceniraque  locis  ! 
Indicio  est,  quanti  steterit  victoria  !  quantum 

Sudorem  experti,  quanta  pericla  tui. 
En  Pyxis  libi,  Tartareis  emissa  tenebris 

Pestis,  fatalis  machiua,  foeta  nece. 
Hinc  legio  tua  tota  simul,  (miserabile  dictu  !) 

Pulveris  exigui  jactu  aboleuda  fuit. 
T.  Horribile  1   atque  incredibile  !     G.  Inspice.     T.  Foedum  ego  vidi 

Nunquam  usquam  quicquam  pestiferurave  magis. 
Compositus,  nisi  fallor,  hie  est  e  pulvere  vitri, 

Helleboroque  gravi,  Sandapilaque  putri. 
G.  Dii  meliora  piis  !     T.  Quid  nunc  agimus?     G.  Redeamus. 

Prima  esto  belli  cura,  secunda  cibi. 
Nimirum  hie  homines  frigent :  atque  onniia,  fortes 

Ceu  decet,  hortantur  nos  meminisse  foci. 
Visendum  est  quoque,  sintne  domi  satis  omnia  salva. 

T.  Sannio  sed  properans  quid  venit  1     Sann.  Occidimus» 
Lictores  accivit  anus.     Tu  poscere  :  notos 

Esse  diu  lures  teque  tuosque  fremunt. 
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Diripucre  domuni  cives  :  mala  mille  minantur, 

Suadeo  quisque  sibi  consulat.     Sang.  Ipse.  mihi. 
T.  Mum  dabitas,  Gnatho,  quin  jam  perpetuo  pereundum 

Sit  Hiihi  ?     G.  Non  dubium  est.     En  abiere  tui ! 
T.  ibo  ipse,  et  memet  rebus  servabo  secundis  ; 

Extreaium  scabies  occupet.     Gji.  Alque  ducem. 
Sicciiie  agis?  valeas.     Sic  transit  gloria  mundi ! 

Rerum  ad  me  solum  denique  summa  redit. 
Prospiciam  ipse  mihi :  atque  animus,  nam  vera  fatebor, 

Jamdudum  in  patinis  incipit  esse  meus. 
Inurio  animi,  credo,  vestri  quoque :  nieque  putatis 

Volvisse  hoc  saxum  satque  superque  diu. 
Me,  scio,  personae  pertaesum  est.    Hactenus  usque 

Lauriavi :  tandem  iauder  ut  ipse  volo. 
Hoc  me  adeo,  nam  nemo  hodie  fit  transfuga  gratis. 

Hoc  vos  ornetis  munere,  vcster  ero. 


o:n  the  ancient  language  of  egypt. 


_Ln  some  of  my  former  letters  to  you,  I  stated  it  as  my  belief,  that 
the  ancient  language  of  Egypt,  in  the  time  of  the  Patriarchs,  must 
have  been  considerably  different  from  that,  which  was  afterwards 
spoken  in  the  same  country  under  the  Ptolemies,  and  under  the 
Cxsars  ;  and  I  further  contended,  that  the  most  ancient  Egyptian  and 
the  Hebrew  were  probably  cognate  dialects.  I  have  been  led  to  hold 
these  opinions  from  various  considerations.  First,  because  it  seems 
highly  improbable,  that  any  nation  should  preserve  its  language 
unchanged  during  a  period  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  hundred  years,  which 
may  be  reckoned  from  the  time  of  Moses  to  the  second  century,  when, 
if  I  do  not  err,  the  earliest  specimens  which  we  have  of  the  Coptic 
were  written :  Secondly,  because  Egypt  had  been  successively  sub- 
dued by  the  Persians,  the  Greeks,  and  the  Romans,  before  these 
specimens  existed  :  Thirdly,  because  the  Egyptians,  during  this  period, 
had  ceased  to  be  tlie  most  philosophic  and  scientific  people  of  antiquity 
— their  laws  and  usages  had  been  altered  — and  their  religion,  once 
sublime,  had  degenerated  into  the  vilest  superstition.--  It  can  scarcely 
be  imagined,  that  their  language  alone  remained  unchanged  :  Fourthly, 
because,  as  it  is  certain  that  the  Coptic  language  is  inundated  with 
Greek  vocables,  it  may  be  presumed  that  between  the  conquest  of  the 
cou-.i!:;  y  by  Cambyses,  and  its  subsequent  subjection  to  the  dominion 
of  the  Greeks,  many  ancient  Persian  words  and  idioms  may  have  been 
introduced  into  Egypt :  Fifthly,,  because  the  last-mentioned  conjecture 
seerns  to  be  strongly  corroborated  by  its  being  undeniable  that  the 
Peirsian  theology  was,  at  least,  partially  introduced  into  Egypt,  and 
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that  the  Egyptians  occasionally  wrote  in  the  arroiv-Jieaded  character 
of  tlie  ancient  Persians  :  Sixthly,  because  it  appears  to  me,  that  the 
names  of  the  Egyptian  Deities  can  be  better  explained  in  most  instances 
by  the  Hebrew  than  by  the  Coptic  ;  Sevaithltj,  because  the  Coptic 
is  extremely  perplexed  and  anomalous  in  its  structure,  which  seldom 
occurs  in  an  original  tongue  :  Eighthly,  because  there  were  only  25 
letters  in  the  ancient  Egyptian  alphabet,  and  there  are  32  in  the 
Coptic  :  Finally,  because  there  was  scarcely  time,  according  to  the 
received  chronology,  from  the  death  of  Ham  to  the  birth  of  Abraham, 
for  the  formation  and  completion  of  a  new  language.  Upon  the 
whole,  then,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  Coptic,  though  it  may 
contain  many  vocables  belonging  to  the  ancient  idiom  of  Egypt,  is  not 
much  nearer  to  it  than  die  English  of  tlae  present  day  is  to  the 
Saxon. 

It  must  be  admitted  by  every  person,  that  a  large  proportion  of 
Coptic  words  has  been  taken  from  the  Greek  ;  but  still  it  may  be 
justly  urged,  that  this  no  more  proves  the  Coptic  to  be  sprung  from 
the  Greek,  than  a  similar  mode  of  reasoning  could  demonstrate  that 
our  language  had  its  origin  in  Latin,  or  in  French.  In  a  future  letter, 
I  shall  inquire  how  far  there  may  be  reason  to  suppose,  that  the  Coptic 
has  been  supplied  from  the  ancient  Persian.  At  present,  I  vi^ill  admit 
that  its  principal  basis,  ^though  this  has  been  much  narrowed  by  the 
influx  of  foreign  words  and  idioms,)  is  the  old  Egyptian;  but  if  in 
examining  those  words  which  are  to  be  referred  to  the  ancient  dialect, 
I  find  that  many  of  them  are  nearly  allied  to  the  Hebrew,  I  think 
I  may  conjecture  with  some  probability  on  my  side,  that  the  languages 
of  Palestine  and  Egypt  were  originally  cognate  dialects. 

There  is  a  difficulty  of  which  I  think  it  right  to  take  early  notice. 
Most  words  in  the  Coptic  language  are  so  involved  in  letters  which 
are  mere  signs — in  prefixes,  suffixes,  &c.  that  it  is  not  possible  for  a 
stranger  to  die  language  to  perceive  how  the  etymology  in  many 
instances  can  be  made  out.  Thus  the  Hebrew  scholar  might  be 
startled  at  being  told,  that  such  words  as  niPG^UjGUmi 
the  minister,  TOTUjGBIUl  retrihutiun,  ^jIX^P  ^o  rail  at^ 
upbraid,  or  speak  contiimeliously,  could  possibly  bear  any  analogy  to, 
or  be  in  any  way  connected  with,  the  dialects  of  Syria  and  Chaldea. 
But  llil^v;  1  UIGU  Ly  1  is. composed  of  III  the  definite  mascu- 
line article.  PG'^I  the  sign  of  a  concrete  noun  {Gramm.  JEg.  p.  13. 
and  yj  G  U  uj I  ministrare.  Now  I  derive  UJG  U  UJ  I?  ministrare, 
from  the  Chaldaic  ^ViyD  ministravit.  TOTiyGHIlU  is  com» 
pounded  of  T,  the  definite  feminine  article,— OT  the  indefinite 
article  incorporated  into  the  word,  {Gramm.  JEg.  p.  17.)  and 
yjGliltil.  Perhaps  this  last  vi^ord  may  be  referred  to  yw  resti- 
iuit,  redire fecit.  8>  I  ^  O  P  is  evidently  a  compound  word,— 8>I 
being  a  preposition  signifying  super.  I,  therefore,  refer  the  word 
^•^^C^Pj  ohjiirgare,  to  1^71)  objurgavit.  These  examples  have 
been  taken  nearly  at  random  ;  but  I  shall  seek  for  others  which  can 
be  made  more  obvious  to  the  Hebraist, 
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Before  I  proceed  further,  ho\\'ever,  I  shall  mark  the  letters  which 
answer  to  each  other  in  the  Hebrew  and  Coptic  alphabets ;  and  in 
doing  so  I  shall  be  chiefly  guided  by  the  authority  oF  Woide. 

1.  It  is  obvious  that  the  Coptic  JX  answers  to  the  Hebrew  J^ 
and  ^. 

2.  Every  one  knows  that  K  and  II  are  letters  easily  convertible. 
Consequently  the  Coptic  R  is  occasionally  converted  into  IT,  and 
vice  versa.   Heb.  3,  3- 

3.  The  Gamma,  V  ,  is  not  found  in  original  Coptic  words. 

^  4.  The  Dalda,  \^,  is  likewise  only  to  be  met  with  in  words  of 
foreign  extraction. 

5.  G.   //e5.  >^, ''X,  J/. 

6-  c  •  6'o,— only  employed  as  the  sign  of  the  number  six. 

7'  ^.  Zida,  used  in  foreign  words. 

8.  H.  Hida.  Heb.  Vi,  H. 

9-  9.  //c3.  D,n. 
10.  I.  Heb.  •>. 

11'  x\.  interdnm  pro  Gamma  ponitjir.  Heb.^,p. 
12.  A..  Heb.  b. 
13-  U.  Heb.  D. 
14.  H.  Heb.l 

^^'  c^'  Generally  found  in  foreign  names. 
16.  O.  Heb.V- 
17.  n.  vide  R. 

18*   P.  Heb. '^.  interdum  pro  h  ponitur. 

19.  C.  Heb.  t,  D,  il,  ti^.  This  letter  seems  often  to  be  employed 
as  a  mere  aspirate. 

20.  T.  Heb.  :3,  n. 

21.  T.  Heb.  V  ' 

22.  <l>.  Heb.  3— convertible  with  IT. 

23.  X-  Heb.Xn,D. 

24.  III.  Heb.:;. 

25.  UI.  Heb.  W.  but  convertible  with  5i.  This  Coptic  letter 
Schei  often  takes  the  sound  of  a  harsh  aspirated  guttural,  and  answers 
to  the  Hebrew  H  and  D-  The  Latins,  it  Avill  be  remembered,  often 
changed  the  Greek  aspirate  into  an  S— as  sex  for  %,  -Sec.  But  see 
Woide's  Coptic  Lexicon. 

26.  ^.  Phei.  Heb.  3,  perhaps  it  occasionally  was  sounded  like 
Q.     Compare  it  with  this  letter  in  the  Etruscan  alphabet. 

27.  I).  Heb.  n,  D. 

28.  &.  Heb.  n,  n. 
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29.  5C  Genga.  This  ambiguous  letter  has  various  powers.  It 
answers  to  J,  T,  D,  ii>  and  perhaps  to  other  letters.  Consult  Jablonski 
and  Woide. 

30.  6*.  skima.  This  letter  is  likewise  variously  sounded.  It  is 
often  convertible  with  K..  m.  and  -XT. 

31.  'f.    Heb.  JO,n. 

32.  U^.     This  letter  is  in  little  use. 

From  this  short  statement  the  Hebraist  will  be  able  to  compare  the 
Coptic  with  the  Hebrew  words,  of  which  I  shall  give  a  list  below. 
I  must,  however,  again  observe,  that  the  Egyptians  frequently  con- 
founded the  letter  S,  with  the  aspirate.  It  will  not  be  expected,  that 
the  connexion  between  the  two  languages  should  be  made  out  with 
equal  clearness  in  every  example.  If  your  learned  readers,  Mr.  Editor, 
be  of  opinion,  that  I  have  failed  in  my  undertaking,  I  shall  easily 
abandon  my  hypothesis;  but,  if  I  succeed  in  convincing  them,  that 
many  Coptic  words,  which  cannot  be  referred  either  to  the  Greek,  or 
to  the  Persian,  and  which,  therefore,  probably  belonged  to  the  ancient 
idiom  of  the  country,  bear  a  strong  resemblance  both  in  sense  and  in 
sound  to  the  Hebrew,  I  hope  I  shall  not  be  accused  of  any  great  teme- 
rity, in  maintaining,  that  as  tlie  Phoenicians,  Syrians,  Hebrews,  Chal- 
deans, Ethiopians,  Ammonians,  and  Carthaginians,  spoke  cognate 
dialects,  the  language  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  was  not  entirely  dis- 
similar to  that  of  all  their  neighbours. 

Ijist  of  Coptic  words  apparenth/  derived  from  the  Hebrew.    Those 
marked  with  an  asterisk  are  given  on  the  authority  of  Woide. 

Coptic.  Hebrew. 

3X<\HI,  ascendere.  TD^^  ascendit. 

CXX<\OT,  puer.  by^,  infantidus  ib'S^,  puer. 

CC:'vU^8>Te,  (Sahid.)  robiir.  Hl^QN*,  robur. 
Ct\U  O  H  I,  pascere.  —  U  OH  I  pi<,  nutrivit. 
nutrix. 

3\H,  non.  VM,  non. 

nXH C^I,  pulchritudo.  ^^J:3,  pulchrum  esse. 

^dXEOK,  ego.  'Dii^,ego. 

CXXH  O  H ,  nos.  Ki^*,  ( Chald.)  ego.  ^Jm^*,  nos. 

*3XPG2C,  (Sahid.)  terminus,    y■^^*,  terra,  regie. 

^FER,  pignus.  ny)^,pignus. 

dXiyjXl,  multitudo.  ^V,congregari. 

CJX8>I,  vita.  n>n,  vita. 

HtA.,  dcstruere.  Tr72,  consumpsif,  trivit. 

HePHeP,  calidus.  '^Vl,  arsiU 
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BGPI,     novns,    eP-RePlK"in,  aw/t'?:^,  renowt^/if. 

/?2,  perfundere. 


renovare. 


BH^,      liquescere,      ElUA. 

fiuere. 
BUIUI,  miditas. 
*ei6TdV,  cervus. 
GHGo,  sicculum,  (Gr.  alwv.) 
*GPUC^H,  malum  Pimicum. 
e<J>A.HOT,  vanitas. 
G3Xc\,  coHis. 

*GA.lllU,  sulci 

GORC,  transfigere. 
GIUUC,  occultare. 
GLllU,  obmutescere. 
*1'JXF0, fuvius. 
lOU,  mare. 
i\JXlj,juncvs. 
K.JXu|,  a  r undo. 
H.  JXly  ,yrfl/?o-ere. 
ixHHC,  squama. 
R0(\,  volvere. 
<A.J\C,  lins^iia, 

A-G^o,  Huge  re. 
A.HK,  humidus. 
UOKo,  dolor  morbus. 
l}0\?j,  sal. 
UOUJI,  ,>e. 

UIUOY,  «,^.,. 
UIIIOTT;  ;nor5. 

Ma>,  ?>e^  venire. 

HGO,    (pronounced    GHGO) 

HlUJ't^,  magnus,  nohilis. 
HI^I,  impiratio,  spiritus. 

HOUJGP,  f^//.^.. 

0(\,  sumere,  ducere. 
PUII)I,  /^i-fire. 


ti^ll,  pudejieri;  V!)2't2,  jyudendum. 

7"'K,  cervus. 

hi^,  tempus. 

X)f21,  malum  Punicum. 

7^(1,  vanitas. 

ID,  tumulus,  agger. 

pI3,  occuUavit. 

(ID/l,  obstupuit. 

1ik'^,J^uvius. 

D"*,  mare. 

HD^fjnncus. 

t£^p,  stipula,  stramcn. 

'^V^,  concuti,  confringi, 

ti'pti^p,  squama. 

7711,  volvere. 

Wb,  lingua. 

on/,  panis. 

in?,  liugerc. 

rn,  humidus. 

pp^,  tabescere,  pll^,  ?a6e*. 

■•ID,  iChald.)  aqua. 
rVi'O,  mors. 
J)^2,  movit  se. 
nn^ik,  (Chald.)  tu. 

ikm,  elevare,  VCm,  Princeps. 
nH3J,  spiravit,  U!^i,  anima. 
'yD'l,  aquila. 

TV'J,  (in  lliph.)  nbstuUt,  eduxit. 
ym,  lav  are. 
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*C<l>OTOT,  labium.  r\^V,  labium. 

ClllK,  saccus.  pWySaccus. 

T3XA.G,  impnncre.  bb^,  imponere. 

1^0^ }^0 ,  puntas,  sanctitas.  y\l^,  bonus. 

TdlK,  reddere.  y)n,  referre. 

TLlIlil,  quintus  mensis  ^Egyp-  n2n,  mensis  dec-  Heb, 
tier  urn. 
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*^a>.iy,  laqueus. 

^e\.'JX,faba. 

H^t;Ko>  vertere. 

^ePyj,  extendere. 

^ePX,  dividere. 

H^I,  osculum. 

^OVl^Jioreie. 

^OPR,  evelkre. 

■^IIIT8>,  sculptura. 

^llliy,  divisio. 

[)Q  JAUv7,  niger. 

^X^Kjr  JX,  vomer. 

^HUI,  JEgr/ptus ;  tiec  alio 
nomine  jEgi/ptus  appellatur  in 
Sacris  lilteris  et  aliis  libris 
jEgyptiacis.    fVoide. 

^Hll,  abscondere. 

^OA.,  hiatus, foramen. 
X  O^  X  G<\,  contritio. 

lUlR,  pan  is. 

Ill  A.  I,  toller e,  sumere. 

*UlUR,  devorare. 

IllUJ,  multus. 

UJCIX(\,  claudus. 

*iyaxp,;>e///5. 

UjUXT,  defcere. 
t^GA.,  spoliare. 
*ll|6A.GT,  sponsa. 
Uj G  U  W I ,  ministerium . 
i)GA.A.O,  senex. 
I)HU,  incalescere. 
&GliG,  operire. 


n3,  laqueus. 

b'\^,faba. 

n22,  vertere. 

tt^lH),  extendere. 

D"13,  divisit. 

r]%  OS. 

TT)^, floruit. 

p1^,  eripuit. 

mns,  sculptura. 

nti^3,  discerpsit. 

DDH— Din,/i«r«s. 

l^^nn,  aravit,  DWIHD,  vomer^ 


n3rT,  occultavit. 
bbu,  perforari. 
rhrbn,  dolor  vehemens. 
ny\^,  placenta. 
ruV,  {in  Hipli.)  abstulit,  Sfc. 
pt22^,  profundus  fuit. 
li^lV,  congregari. 
y?}i,  claudus. 
]^Mio,  (Syr.)  pellis. 
forsan  a  HJOti^,  dcclijiare. 
77li?,  spoUavit. 
rT7D,  sponsa. 

W12!V,  {Chald.)  ministravit, 
n^D,  senectus. 
DDH,  calef actus  fuit. 
nDPf,  opcruit. 
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^HR,  (ihscondere.  nin,  abscoyidit. 

*8>A.I,  ni/u/.  '?>'7i<,  nihil. 

^C5XA.,  deponeie.  bv^,fastidivit,  item  deposuit. 

^XHkUOTA.,  camelus.  ^DJ,  camelus. 

2C0I,  navis.  *')i,  navis. 

'KO\,fli(ctus.  b'S'y,  cumulus,  jludus. 

2CP02C,  semen.  i^"1t,  semen. 

*XlllIT,  olixa.  m,  oliva. 

2CIIIP,  dispersio.  n%  dispersit. 

Now,  Sir,  without  pretending  that  all  these  etymologies  must  be 
just,  I  cannot  help  thinking,  that  most  of  them  are  so.  But  if  the 
Egyptians  retained  so  many  words,  closely  allied  to  the  Hebrew,  in 
the  second  century,  after  their  country  had  been  successively  con- 
quered by  the  Persians,  Greeks,  and  Romans,  is  it  not  probable  that 
the  Egyptian  language  bore  a  yet  greater  resemblance  to  the  Hebrew 
sixteen  or  eighteen  hundred  years  before,  when  the  Israelites  dwelt 
in  Egypt,  and  were  governed  by  the  kings  of  that  country  ?  I  am 
ready,  however,  as  I  before  stated,  to  give  up  the  point,  if  I  find 
that  I  differ  from  more  learned  philologists  than  myself. 

Edinburgky  Jan.  1813.  W.  DRUMMOND. 
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iN  OTRE  costume  theatral  a  fait  de  grands  ])rogres  depuis  vingt  ans  ; 
mais  il  ne  faut  pas  s'imagincr  qu'il  soit  porlc  a  son  dernier  degre  de 
perfection.  Nos  grands  theatres  offrcnt  quelquefois  sur  cc  point  dcs 
inconvenances  dont  les  spectacles  dcs  boulcvavts  sont  exempts;  cette 
partie  si  csscntielle  de  la  representation  y  est  sou  vent  plus  soignee  que 
sur  notre  scene  lyrique  ct  tragique. 

Autrefois  Ics  acteurs  etoient  a  peu  pres  vetus  de  la  meme  maniere, 
et  la  forme  de  lours  v^temens  se  rapprochoit  plus  du  temps  ou  on 
jouoit  la  piece,  que  de  I'epoquc  a   laquellc  Taction  etoit  censee  se 


'  In  giving  this  article  to  our  readers,  we  are  sure  that  we  are  conferring 
a  signal  service  on  the  English  stage.  Although  Mr.  Kemble  has  introduced 
more  classical  propriety  in  the  costume  of  the  theatre,  yet  great  room  is  left 
for  improvement,  and  many  general  hints  may  be  taken  from  M.  Blillin's  ob- 
servations. 
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passer.  Le  Kain  et  Mademoiselle  Clairon  commencercnt  la  reforme, 
niais  ils  sc  born^rent  h.  exclure  les  paniers  dos  actrices,  et  le  chapeau 
^  plumet  des  actcuis.  Les  comeditns  se  cioyoient  en  Scythes,  quand 
ils  avoient  un  maiiteau  de  satin  tigre ;  I'habit  turc  etoit  commun  a 
tons  les  roles  a^iatiques,  et  I'habit  fraii^-ais  du  seizifeme  sieck*  servoit 
il  representer  tous  les  roles  de  princes  et  de  chevaliers  depuis  les  pre- 
miers temps  de  la  monarchic ;  les  princesses,  de  quelque  nation 
qu'elles  fussent,  avoient  toujours  un  grand  manteau  carre  de  velours 
bleu  ou  cramoisi,  borde  en  or,  qu'on  appeloit  doliman.  J'ai  vu,  peu 
de  temps  avant  la  revolution  et  encore  depuis,  jouer  Merope,  Andro- 
maque  et  Cltopdtre  dans  Rodogunet  avcc  une  robe  de  sole  noire  et  une 
ceinture  de  diamants,  et  les  Cherusqiies  avec  une  fraisc  de  gaze,  h.  la 
Medicis. 

Talma,  un  des  plus  grands  acteurs  qui  aient  illiistre  notrc  scene, 
doit  citre  aussi  regarde  comme  le  veritable  retbrmateur  du  costume 
theatral ;  dans  la  representation  de  Charles  IX,  il  a  fait  introduire 
celui  du  temps  de  Catherine  de  Medicis  avec  la  plus  exacte  verito; 
c'est  lui  qui  a  fait  prendre  aux  actrices  I'habit  et  la  coiffure  des  femmes 
grecques  et  romaines  qu'on  a  vus  pour  la  premiere  fois  dans  la  Vir- 
ginie  de  La  11a rpe,  les  Graqucs,  le  TimoUon  de  Chexier,  et  VAga- 
memno7i  de  ]\L  Lemercier. 

Malgre  cette  utile  reforme,  je  pourrois  citer  un  grand  nombre  de 
fautes  qui  se  commettent  sur  nos  grands  theatres,  et  qui  nuisent  a  la 
beaute  et  a  I'effct  de  la  representation.  Sur  la  scene  fran^aise,  Semi- 
ramis  paroit  dans  un  palais  decore  de  colonnes  corinthiennes ;  ses 
jardins  sont  I'emplis  de  plantes  d'Amorique ;  son  trone  est  place  sous 
un  baldaquin  a.  la  polonoisc  ;  la  plupart  des  personnages  sont  habilles 
a  la  turque,  et  un  ecuyer  habille  en  chevalier  fran^-ais  donnc  la  main 
h  la  Reine.  Les  fautes  qu'on  pourroit  rcprocher  au  grand  Opera  sgnt 
encore  plus  nombreuseset  moins  excusables,  puisqu'aucune  depense  n'y 
est  epargnee  pour  la  pompe  et  la  magnificence  de  la  representation. 

Mais,  au  lieu  d'indiquer  toutes  les  erreurs  que  j'ai  cru  rcmarquer, 
je  decrirai  la  manicre  dont  je  pense  qu'on  devroit  representer  un  des 
plus  beaux  ouvragcs,  dont  s'honorent  la  scene  lyrique  et  la  sc^ne  fran- 
caise,  Ipkigenie  en  Aulide. 

On  represente  aux  Fran^ais,  et  k  I'Opera  surtout,  Ipkigenie  en  Aulide 
d'une  maniere  tout-^-fait  opposee  a  ce  qu'on  connoit  des  moeurs  des 
temps  heroiques.  On  voit  toujours  sur  le  devant  de  la  scene,  une 
superbe  tente  qui  paroit  etre  de  cuir  dore,  retenue  avec  des  cordes  et 
des  glands  d'or,  et  decoupee  comme  les  baldaquins  du  temps  de  Louis 
XIII.  et  de  Louis  Xl\\;  dans  le  fond  sont  les  autres  tentes  qui  pa- 
roissent  de  toile  ou  de  coutil,  et  ressemblent  absolument  a  cellcs  de  nos 
camps  modernes :  ccpendant,  on  ne  connoissoit  pas  I'usage  de  ces  ten- 
tes dans  les  temps  heroiques  :  Homere  ne  dit  jamais  que  les  Grecs 
aient  tendu  des  toiles  pour  se  mettrc  a  I'abri  des  injures  de  I'air;  lors- 
qu'ils  camperent  devant  Troie,  ils  construisirent  des  cahanes,'  comme 


*  Homere  designe  toujours  ces  habitations  par  le  mot  JiXtc-.'af,  qu'on  doit  rendre 
par  tus^ria  (cabaaes,)  et  non  par  les  mots  tentoria  lintea  (tentes  de  toiles.) 
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font  encore  aujourd'hui  los  soldats  quand  ils  doiveiit  passer  un  temps 
asscz  considerable  dans  le  mcme  lieu. 

Ces  cabanes  etoient  de  simples  hutles  faitcs  avec  des  troncs  et  des 
branches  d'arbres,  et  couvertcs  de  tcrre  et  deroseaux  ;  les  chefs  avoient 
des  klisiai  ou  cabanes  mieux  construites,  plus  commodes  et  plus  grandes 
que  les  autres ;  les  principaux  chef's  se  reunirent  dans  eel  le  d'Achille 
pour  le  consoler  de  la  mort  de  Patrocle.  liombre  cl'it  qu'il  y  avoit 
devant  une  ericeiiife^  faite  avec  une  palissade,  au  milieu  de  laquelle  on 
dressoit  un  autel ;  c'est  sur  cet  autcl  qu'Achille  implore  la  protec- 
tion de  Jupiter,  et  qu'il  lui  oflre  des  libations/ 

La  cabane  etoit  precedec  d'une  espece  de  vest'ihule^  dont  les  portes* 
donnoient  sur  une  grande  salle,5  qui  etoit  probablement  ornee  des  plus 
beaux  objcts  qu'on  avoit  obtenus  dans  le  partage  du  butin  ;**  c'est  ce 
que  doivent  signifier  les  mots  7nurs  cclatans,  par  ksqvieis  Homere  designe 
la  cabane  d'ldomenee.^ 

II  y  avoit  derri^re  les  cabanes  des  chambres  pour  les  concubines  et 
les  esclaves,  et  une  chambre  pour  le  tresor  ou  etoient  les  amies  que 
Ton  rassembloit  aussi  dans  la  cour.^  Achille  et  Patrocle  avoient  xuie 
chambre  separee;  il  y  avoit  aussi  des  huttes  pour  les  chevaux  que  les 
heros  nourrissoient  et  soignoient  eux  monies  ;  autour  etoient  d'autres 
huttes  pour  les  soldats,  et  le  tout  etoit  entoure  d'une  enceinte,  dont  les 
portes  etoient  flanquees  de  tours.  On  trouve  dans  le  Journal  Militaire 
allemand^  un  plan  et  une  vue  de  la  cabane  d'Achille. 

11  no  convient  pas  sans  doute  de  representer  ainsi  la  cabane 
d'Agamemnon ;  le  sejour  de  I'armee  des  Grecs  dans  I'Aulide  est 
involontaire,  elle  n'a  pas  d'ennemis  a  craindre,  elle  ne  doit  pas  s'y  for- 
tifier: cependant  le  calme  I'a  retenue  asscz  longtcmps,  pour  que  les 
soldats  aient  fait  des  barraques.  On  pent  donner  ^  la  cabane  d'Aga- 
memnon une  forme  pittoresque,  a  I'entree  figurer,  devant  une  enceinte, 
un  autel  portatif,  et  indiquer  les  habitations  qui  doivent  renfermer  scs 
chars,  ses  chevaux,  scs  esclaves,  etc. 

On  pent  encore  mettre  dans  i'enceinte  des  casques,  des  lances,  des 
cpees,  groupes  en  faisceaux,  comme  on  place  les  fusils  dans  les  camps. 

Les  murs  de  la  cabane  peuvent  etre  decores  en  y  suspendant  le 
sceptre  d'Agamemnon,  sa  lance,  son  casque,  son  bouclicr,  comme  dans 
une  chambre  o;recque  :  on  y  pent  memc  placer  quelqucs  uns  des  objets 
enleves  dans  le  butin  qui  a  etc  fait  sur  les  allies  des  Troyens,  tels  que 
des  vases  d'argent,  des  trepieds,  des  chlamydes  de  pourpre;  mais  les 
vases,  les  trepieds  nc  doivent  pas  etre  d'un  travail  trop  recherche ;  il 
faut  songer  qu'alors  les  ^rts  n'etoient  pas  perfectionnes,  et  que  si  le 
bouclier  d'Achille^  est  si  riche,  c'est  qu'il  est  I'ouvrage  d'un  Dieu. 

La  table  d'Agamemnon  doit  etre  a  trois  picds,  et  copiee  d'apres  cel- 
les  que  Ton  voit  sur  les  vases  peints  ;  on  pourroit  prenitre  pour  modele 
une  table  assez  simple,  gravee  par  Roccheggiani,''  et  sur  laquelle  il  y 
a  des  vases,  de  la  cire,  et  un  style  pour  ecrire. 


'  AvX-h.  ^  //.  XVI.  231.  3  AWowo-ci  wfQ^oiwo;  XXIV.  644,  673. 

+  evfai  XXIV,  572  ;  •noQ^vco-i  XIX.  212.  ^    Miyapov  XXIV.  647. 

6  //.  XX III.  559.  7  /j!.  XIII.  261.  »//.  XXIII.  539. 

S  Militar.  Blomtsschrift^  p.  455.     *°  II.  XVIII.    "  Custum^  antkhif  PI.  XIV. 
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Racine  acommisun  anaclironisme  tr^s  commun,en  faisant  ecrire  une 
lettrt;  par  Agamemnon ;  il  est  prouve  aujourd'hui  que  I'ecriture  u'etoit 
pas  connue  aii  temps  de  la  giierre  de  Troie ;  mais  il  ne  faut  pas  ajouter 
u  cctte  faute  en  mettant  sur  la  table  im  cornet  rempli  d'encre,  et  une 
plume  d'oie;  la  lettre  ne  doit  pas  non  plus  etre  un  rouleau  ;  Agamem- 
non doit  ecrire  sur  des  tablettes,  comme  ccUes  que  BcUcrophon  remit  h. 
Pi'cetus,  et  qui  contenoicnt  le  signe  fatal  d'apres  lequel  ce  prince  devoit 
ordonner  sa  mort.  II  doit  donner  ccs  tablettes  ouvertes  h  Areas,  dont 
il  ne  craint  pas  I'indiscretion,  ou  les  fermer  avec  un  ruban  de  couleur 
brunatre,  pour  imiler  celle  du  papyrus,  dont  on  faisoit  alors  usage. 

On  pent  mcttre  sur  la  table  quelqucs  beaux  vases  peints,  de  la  fa- 
brique  des  Piranesi ;  celui  qui  represente  la  chasse  d'un  sanglier  par 
Antiphates,  roi  des  Lestrigons/  me  paroitroit  le  plus  convenable  pour 
sa  forme,  le  style  et  le  genie  de  ses  peintures. 

On  pourroit  prendre  pour  modele  du  siege  d'Agamemnon,  une  chaise 
d'une  forme  tres  antique,  gravee  par  Roccheggiani,  pi.  XIX. 

Dans  le  lointain  on  verroit  les  cabancs  et  les  liarraques  des  autres 
chefs,  et  la  mer  sur  laquelle  seroient  les  navires  des  Grecs:  la  Table 
Iliaque,^  et  une  belle  vignette,  gravee  par  Tischbein,  dans  ses  Figures 
d'Homcre,^  donnent  une  idee  de  la  forme  des  vaisseaux,  et  de  la  ma- 
niere  dont  ils  doivent  etre  ranges. 

Les  personnages  doivent  etre  vetus  comme  on  represente  ordinaire- 
ment  les  lieros  grecs  ;  mais  si  les  acteurs  du  Theatre  Francais  vculent 
se  distinguer  par  la  regularite  du  costume,  celui  qui  est  charge  du 
role  d'Agamemnon  doit  regler  le  sien  sur  la  description  qu'en  donne 
flom^re.* 

Ses  jambes  sont  couvertes  de  cnemides,  c'est-a-dire,  de  jambitires 
d'airain,  attachees  avec  des  agrafes  d'argcnt. 

Sa  cuirasse,  present  de  Cyniras,  roi  de  Cypre,  est  composee  de  vingt 
lames  de  ci/anus  voir,  de  douze  lames  d'or  et  de  vingt  d'etain ;  on  peut 
employer  des  lames  d'or,  d'argcnt,  et  d'autres  d'acier  bronze,  pour  re- 
presenter  le  metal  qu'IIomere  appcUe  cyanus  noir. 

Les  agrafes  qui  altachent  sur  I'epaule  les  deux  pieces  qui  forment  la 
cuirasse  avoient  la  forme  de  serpent;  il  y  en  avoit  trois  de  chacjue  cote, 
ils  etoient  de  couleur  bleue ;  on  peut  prendre  une  idee  de  la  forme  dc 
cette  cuirasse  dans  une  pelnture  de  vases  gravee  par  M.  Tischbein.* 

Le  fourrcau  de  I'epee  du  roi  des  rois  est  orne  de  clous  d'or. 

Son  bouclier  (qui  doit  etre  suspendu  au  mur  d.^  la  cabane)  est  forme 
de  plusieurs  cercles  dont  deux  sont  d'airain,  vingt  d'etain,  et  au  centre 
il  y  en  a  un  de  cyanus  noir,  au  milieu  duquel  est  la  Gorgonc  qui  re- 
pand  I'epouvante  et  la  terreur.** 

Son  casque  a  trois  aigrettes;  on  peut  voir  des  casques  du  meme 
genre  sur  les  vases  peints  ;  ils  sont  entierement  conformes  h.  la  descrip- 


'  D'Hancarville,  t.  I,  pi.  T.  '^  Galerie  mythologique,  PI.  CL,  115. 

^  Figures  d'Honiere,  Odyssee,  p.  4.  ■^  II..,  L.  XI.  v.  20. 

^  I,  pi.  4.  II  faut  seulenient  y  ajouter  les  trois  serpens. 
^  M. Tischbein,  t.  II,  pi.  2  et  8,  apublid  deux  peintures  de  vases  oii  on  voit 
des  boucliers  a  peu  pres  seinblables. 
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tion  d'Homere  ;  on  n'en  a  pas  encore  fait  usage  sur  la  scene  ;  j'ai  des 
dcssins  inedits  qui  en  offrent  de  beaux  modeles. 

Achille  ne  doit  pas  avoir  une  armure  aussi  belle  que  celle  qui  lui 
fut  donnee  depuis  par  Vulcain.  Mais  il  doit  avoir  celle  qu'il  porta  a 
Troie,  et  qui  ne  put  defendre  les  jours  du  malheurcux  Patrocle ;  Ho- 
m^re  la  decrit  brievement.'  Ses  cnemides  ou  jaaibifercs  sont  aiissi 
d'airain,  attacheos  comme  celks  d' Agamemnon,  a^■ec  des  agrafes  d'ar- 
gent;  sa  cuirasse  est  semee  d'etoilos  ;  son  epoe,  oil  I'airain  se  mele 
avec  I'argent,  jette  de  vives  etincellcs  ;  son  bouclier  est  large  et  solide, 
Homere  ne  le  decrit  pas;  son  casque  est  orne  d'une  Crete  et  d'une  cri- 
iiifere  de  cheval.  II  faut  done  que  son  armure  soit  phis  simple  que 
celle  du  roi  des  rois,  du  riche  Agamemnon  ;  I'or  n'y  dciit  pas  dominer 
comme  on  le  fait  toujours.  En  general,  Homere  donne  des  armurcs 
magnifiques  aux  Troyens  qui  habitcnt  un  climat  plus  riche  que  les 
Grecs,  et  ^  ceux-ci  des  armures  plus  simples.  Glaucus,  allie  des 
Troyens,  echange  son  armure  d'or,  cootre  I'armure  d'airain  de  Dio- 
mede.^ 

Je  voudrois  que  quand  Achille  vient  pour  soustraire  Iphigenie  au 
sacrifice,  on  lui  fit  porter  son  bouclier  et  deux  courtes  lances,  a  la 
maniere  des  heros  d'Homere- 

Men^las  et  Ulysse  doivent  etre  ^  pen  pr^s  de  meme  qu'Achille,  en 
variant  la  couleur  de  la  chlamyde ;  I'armure  de  Menelas  doit  etre  plus 
riche  que  celle  d'Ulysse;  mais  celui-ci  doit  avoir  le  bonnet  qui  le  ca- 
racterise. 

Les  soldats  doivent  etre  arraes  et  vetus  trtis  simplement ;  une  vignette 
composee  par  jM.  Tischbein,^  pent  donner  une  idee  de  leur  costume: 
tous  doivent  avoir  des  cfitmides  ou  jambiercs,  car  Homere  appelle  tou- 
jours les  Grecs  euaiemides,  c'est-a-dire  aux  belles  cntmides.  La  vi- 
gnette de  M.  Tischbein,  que  je  viens  de  citer,  tt  une  belle  peinture  de 
vase  dont  j'ai  publie  la  gravure,  donnent  une  idee  de  ces  jambiercs. 

Les  fernmes  doivent  etre  vetues  d'apres  le  costume  grec  dans  toute  sa 
sev^rit^.  Mais  Eriphile  et  sa  Confidcnte,  qui  sont  esclaves,  et  qui  ap- 
partiennent  ^  un  pays  allie  et  dependant  de  Troie,  doivent  avoir  dans 
leur  costume  quelque  chose  qui  annonce  une  nation  barbare. 

A.  L.  MILLIN. 


*  //.,  XVI.  131.  ^  11.  VI.  235. 

5  Figures  d'Homere,  lUade,  p.  19. 
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Cruiemque  timendi 

Sideri&f  et  terris  mutantein  regna  Cometen. 

Vr  tux  capillis  cincta  flatrrantibus, 
Quam  vestit  atrS.  terror  imagine, 

Caecosque  moturam  timores 

Regna  pavent  utriusque  miindi : 
Quo  tu  per  jethram  flectis  iter  vaguni, 
AlbiE  feraci  lucis  m  a-quore? 

Cur  igne  feral  i  refnlges, 

Cosruleae  novus  hospes  aura? 
O  Nox,  silenti  mater,  apud  tuos 
Sistar  recessus,  ut  loca  devia 

Orasque  discretas  solutus 

Obstnpeam,  vacuosque  tractus ; 
Qua  parte  sacri  fulgiiris  impetus 
Per  caeca  nimpit  murmura  nubium, 
Et  nigra  majestas  procellae 

De  rutilo  procul  ardct  axe  ; 
Et  tu,  Cometa,  despicis  ardua 
De  sede  coetus  sidereos  poH, 

LunaM}ne  conteniplans  labores 
Per  superas  spatiaris  aulas. 
Te  cautus  horret  navita,  marmoris 
Dimensus  astris  dorsa  tumentia  ; 
Te  pastor  aspect©  nivosis 

E  speculis,  animuni  fatigat, 
Ne  celsiores  flumina  moereant 
Contracta  ripas,  ne  sitiant  greges, 

Martemque  lethalem  capillis 
Decutias  rapidasque  pestes. 
Te  semper  anteit  dura  necessitas 
Terram  intuentera  lampade  lugubri, 

Plumaque  devectum  rubenti, 

Per  nebulas  pluviosque  rores^ 
Metusque  cristis  excubias  agens 
Pernoctat.     O  fax  per  liquidum  aetliera 
Quaj  volvis  insomnes  ocellos, 
Regibus  exitiale  lumen ; 
Quid  mirum,  ubi  astris  supplicia  imminent 
Insculpta,  siquis  membra  perhorruit, 
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Quicunque  concepit  sub  imo 

Cortle  nefas  tacitamquefraudcm? 
Nam  forte  ab  atro  libera  carccre 
Funesta  nutris  prapmiacrmhinum, 

Et  sera  pcenarnm  ministra, 
Funereos  alis  intus  ignes  ; 
Vel  tu  reraoti  conscia  teniporis 
Iinpnae  rerum  conspicis  exitus, 

Et  agmen  annorum  silenti 

D^roperans  in  inane  lapsu. 
Sen  nmuiasti  funera  Cacsaris 
Inauspicato  tristior  omine, 

Vcrosque  tbvisti  tiniores 

Plena  minis  trcpidoque  fato, 
Sen  Inctucso  tramite  fluctuans 
Sionis  arres  sub  pede  prorutas 

Fractasijue  vidisti  calnmnas 

Dedecoris  male  certa  vates. 
O  terror  audax  ludere  pectora 
Ludo  insolenti ;  te  sapientia, 

Lux  alma  naturae  fugavit, 

Explicito  propiore  vultn. 
HaiC,  haac  fuerunt.     Occidit,  occidit 
Inanis  error.     Te  nihil  attiiiet, 

0  Stella,  quid  texat  minaci 

Parca  colo,  neque  si  ruinae 
Caeca  ingruat  vis  ;  tu  licet  orbitac 
Determinatae  vincula  negligis, 

Gyrosquc  vulgares  et  arctum 
Spernis  iter  fugiente  ponn&, 
Sed  quo  recedis  devia.    Jam  mihi, 
Ceu  fumus,  auras  in  teuues  abis 

Extincta,  nee  ta;diE  supersunt 

Auricomae,  vigilisque  flaintnaEt- 
Damnosus  ardor.    Te  revocat  Chaos 
Et  nox  et  aetas  et  fuga  mensium 

Sterna.     Quo  tendis  locorum, 
Mox  alias  aditurasedes? 
Post  longa  forsan  saecula  postcros 
Annos  revises.     Vivet  adhuc  ager 

Campestris,  et  colles  et  ahni 

Rnris  honos,  nemorumqne  foutes. 
Et  aura  sylvae  nata  recessibus 
Lud«t  sub  umbra.     Nos  tamen  oppriment 
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Turn  fata,  pallentisque  busti 

Frigus  iners  et  opacus  horror 
Custodiet,  qiios  vere  puertiae 
Cernis  fruentes  :  iios  tumuli  nianent 
Nunquam  revisuros  peuates, 

Queis  reditus  mala  parca  nipit. 
Ergo  banc  siipremsR  vocis  imagiiiem 
Habe.     "  Valeto."     Non  dabitur  quidem 
Te  rursus  afFari,  sed  ipsa, 

Qiiai  Iremulas  niodulata  chordas 
Hiec  parvafuiidit  mnnera  baibitiis, 
Ministra  Musae  dextera,  turn  nigra 
Fluenta  Cocyti  docebit 

Funereum  resonare  caimeii. 
Hcu  nos  sub  uriia  siudns  et  immemor 
Pulvis,  fugato  Sole,  jacebimus, 

Duroque  compressi  sopore 

Tartarca  potiemur  umbra  ; 
Dum  tu,  percnni  luce  superbicns, 
Pergis  remotes  visere  uubium 

Tractus,  et  extremes  per  orbe« 
Libero  iter  meditata  cur.suj 
Volas  secundo  flaniinis  alite, 
Carpisque  fleres  luminis  aurei, 

Curnique  resplendens  aperto, 
Pnrpureoa  jacularis  ignes. 

M.  LAWSON. 

St.John's  College,  Cambridge, 
November  <lSd  1811. 
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To  THE  Editor  of  thk  Classical  Journal. 

J-  Have  long  considered  the  authorised  English  version  of  the  Sacred 
Scriptures,  as  one  of  the  most  excellent  whicli  we  have  in  any  of  the 
Western  Languages  :  my  notions  c^f  its  excellence  do  not,  however, 
lead  me  to  suppose  it  so  near  perfection,  as  to  preclude  the  possibility 
of  its  receiving  improvement  and  correction.  Sober  and  judicious 
criticism  ought  to  be  invited  and  encouraged ;  but  it  certainly  would 
be  well  for  tliose,  who  publish  critical  remarks  upon  the  inspired  pen- 
men, to  consider  the  importance  of  the  subject,  and  not  suffer  the 
imagination  to  spurn  those  restraints  which  reason  would  impose.     To 
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indulge  in  conjecture  until  every  legitimate  method  of  inteii:>recatioH 
has  been  tried,  without  success,  is  criminal  in  a  critic,  and  should 
never  be  resorted  to,  until  every  otlier  method  fails,  then,  indeed, 
*'  a  conjectural  sense  is  better  than  none."  I  have  sometimes  noticed 
a  wantonness  in  the  critical  remarks  of  oriental  scholars  upon  the 
Hebrew  text,  and  am  thoroughly  convinced,  that  although  a  know- 
ledge of  the  Cognate  dialects  is  highly  desirable,  and  may  be  truly 
useful,  if  under  the  guidance  of  a  sound  understanding  ;  yet,  nothing 
can  have  a  greater  tendency  than  such  knowledge,  to  mislead  a  person 
who  thinks  he  may,  on  every  occasion,  resort  to  it  to  solve  his  difficul- 
ties. The  inclination  of  such  persons  to  torture  a  passage  in  Hebrew, 
has  sometimes  called  forth  my  indignation,  and  sometimes  excited 
laughter,  at  the  puny  efforts  of  such  Alphabetic  Doctors.  It  is, 
however,  matter  of  no  small  consolation  to  the  unlearned,  humble 
Christian,  tliat  such  criticism.s  are,  in  gerieral,  upon  subjects  of  minor 
importance ;  and  had  all  the  various  lections  in  the  Old  Testament, 
collected  by  Kennicott,  De  Rossi,  &c.  and  those  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, collected  by  Mill,  Wetstein,  Griesbach,  &c.  remained  scattered 
m  the  various  codices  whence  they  gathered  them,  nothing  which 
materially  affects  either  our  faith,  or  our  practice,  Avould  have  re- 
mained in  the  textus  receptus  which  ought  to  be  expunged,  or  have 
been  wanting  that  ought  to  be  supplied.  I  do  not  intend  to  inti- 
mate, that  the  learned  ought  therefore  to  fold  their  arms  in  supine 
indifference,  and  desist  from  their  labors  in  this  department  of  litera- 
ture ;  if  it  is  desirable  to  have  perfect  copies  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
authors,  it  must  be  as  much  more  desirable  to  have  a  perfect  copy  of 
the  Bible,  as  the  importance  of  the  latter  exceeds  that  of  the  former. 
The  learned  who  thus  employ  their  time  are  highly  to  be  commended, 
and  I  cannot  but  consider  the  late  revival  of  Oriental  learning  as  an 
auspicious  omen,  that  God  is  about  to  finish  his  Mvsteky,  and  fill  the 
whole  earth  with  his  Glory. 

Every  man  who  understands  his  vernacular  tongue,  is  not  a^le  to 
expi-ess  himself  readily  and  in  appropriate  words  in  it ;  neither  is  every 
man  who  understands  a  foreign  language  able  to  grasp  the  meaning  of 
a  writer  in  that  language^  in  obscure  and  difficult  passages :  there  is 
much  more  requisite,  in  order  to  make  a  good  interpreter  of  another 
language,  than  a  mere  ability  to  give  a  grammatic  resolution  of  sen- 
tences. There  is  an  idiosyncrasy  in  some  men  for  interpreting,  which 
is  almost  totally  wanting  in  others,  and  which  want  cannot  be  supplied 
by  all  the  grammatical  knowledge  in  the  world.  I  have  no  intention 
of  injuring  any  man  in  the  estimation  of  his  fellows  by  my  observa- 
tions :  I  intend  to  point  out  a  few  things  which  I  coiiceive  to  be  erro- 
neous in  some  of  the  pieces  which  have  appeared  in  your  Journal ;  at 
tlie  same  time  I  readily  acknowledge  this  to  be  a  task,  which  any  man 
may  perform,  with  much  more  ease  than  he  can  avoid  falling  into 
errors  himself.  If  I  am  correct  in  my  views,  those  writers  will  have 
an  opportunity  of  increasing  their  knowledge  ;  if  I  am  myself  mis- 
taken, I  will  readily  submit  to  be  corrected. 

Having  in  a  former  paper  pointed  out  some  of  (what  I  conceived  to 
be)  Mr.  Bellamy's  mistakes,  I  shall  in  this  make  a  few  remarks  upoii 
those  of  his   antagonist,    Dr.   G.  S.  Clarke.     I  certainly  think  Mr. 
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Bellamy  right  in  charging  Dr.  G.  S.  C.  with  reviving  Jewish  interpre- 
tations of  passages,  relating  to  our  ever  blessed  Redeemer.  But  thcaigh 
his  fancies  (for  they  are  not  translations)  seem  to  militate  against 
the  same  fundamental  doctrine  of  Christianity,  and  of  the  Church  of 
England,  yet  the  Jews  have  paid  far  more  respect  to  the  genius  and 
structure  of  their  language  than  he  has,  though  they  have  boldly 
and  impiously  declared  their  hatred  of  the  Divine  Person  intended  by 
the  controverted  texts.  I  suppose,  that  if  the  Jews  can  be  shown  to 
have  mistranslated  these  texts,  it  will  be  a  sufficient  answer  to  anything 
Dr.  C.  can  advance  in  favor  of  his  transmutation  of  them  ;  I  shall, 
therefore,  advert  to  the  Jewish  interpretation  of  Jeremiah  xxxi.  22. 
"  Foemina  reducit  virum."  —  "  Hebraei  hunc  locum  sic  legendum 
contendunt: — et  hoc  est  novum  in  terra,  ut  mulier  quse  passim  alijs 
viris  se  prostituit,  veteris  mariti  cupida,  ilium  Iterum  sui  amantem 
obtineat.  Meretrix  autem  ilia  fuit  populus  Israeliticus  et  Deus  mari- 
tus.  Attraxit  illam  Deus  novo  miraculo,  ut  inquieta  ambirct  amici- 
tiam  ejus."  Annot.  in  Bib.  Heb.  Seb.  Munst.  Basil.  1535.  Here 
the  Jews  interpret  HZilDn  as  l^'li-TI ;  nov-  should  we  allow  the  pro- 
priety of  such  a  substitution  of  one  word  for  another,  it  will  not 
answer  tlie  purpose  they  intend  in  this  case,  for  it  is  not  reconcilable 
with  the  preceding  member  of  the  sentence,  it  is  not  yiHIl  HiiyirT, 
chaclasha  baarets,  a  nev/-  thing  in  the  earth. — There  have  been  instances 
of  women  forsaking  their  husbands,  and  of  their  restoration  to  favor 
after  their  infidelity ;  but  should  we  allow  that  no  transgressing  wife 
had  ever  regained  the  favor  of  an  injured  husband,  the  thing  intended 
by  the  metaphor  was  not  nnv  in  the  earth,  since  the  Jewish  history 
abounds  with  instances  of  spiritual  whoredoms  on  the  part  of  the 
Israelites,  and  of  their  restoration  to  the  favor  of  Jehovah,  their 
spiritual  husband.  I  am  really  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  any  Christian 
scholar  can  read  the  chapter  without  perceiving  this  part  to  be  a  pro- 
phecy  of  the  Messiah.  Tlie  misfortune  is,  that  men  do  not  draw  their 
religious  opinions  from  the  Book  of  God,  but  first  embrace  a  set  of 
notions,  and  then  try  to  reconcile  the  Bible  to  them,  proceeding  in  a 
manner  diametrically  opposite  to  that  which  they  should  pursue. 
That  the  subjects  treated  of  in  this  chapter  pertain  to  the  times  of  the 
Christian  Dispensation,  is  manifest  from  their  being  quoted  in  the 
8th  chapter  of  the  Hebrews  :  this  1  should  suppose  sufficient  to  "deter- 
mine the  opinion  of  a  Christian.  But  should  the  Jews  argue,  that  the 
word  does  not  signify  to  compass,  i.  e.  to  shut  up  as  in  the  womb,  I 
answer,  that  their  assertion  is  not  of  sufficient  authority ;  for  it  is 
used  in  a  sense  analogous  to  this  in  Jonah  ii.  4.  6.  '•^^^D''  "IHil, 
ve-nahar  yesohbeeni,  and  the  flood  compassed  me  about,  v.  4. 
••^nnD^  Dl'nj"!  tirsy^^  a^D  ^ys'^'^t^,  aphaphmi  maijim  ad  nepliesh^ 
tehoum  yesobbeeni.  The  waters  clasped  me  about  even  to  the  soul,  the 
abyss  inclosed  me,  v.  6.  These  are  sufficient  to  show,  that  the  Chris- 
tian interpretation  is  not  forced  or  unnatural ;  nor  would  the  Jewish 
writers  have  descended  to  abuse  Mary  the  blessed  Virgin,  or  have 
called  her  J^nHj  Hharia,  had  they  been  able  to  show  by  argument, 
that  we  are  mistaken  in  our  translation  of  ")I1J)  22"1DJ^  nip^  nekebah 
tesobub  gabar.  Bat  where  Dr.  G.  S.  Clarke  learnt  that  22D  signifies 
to  transform,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  ;  unices,  misled  by  his  Lcxicojj, 
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he  found  one  sense  of  it  convertere,  and  gave  it  an  English  dress  the 
Heb.  Lexicographer  never  intended  it  to  wear.  He  may  however 
rest  assured,  that  if  the  abihties  of  Rabbi  Kimhi,  Aben  Ezra,  and 
otlier  Jevv  ;sh  Doctors,  have  npt  been  sufticrent  to  invalidate  the  Chris- 
tian versions  of  this  passage,  his  are  altogether  unequal  to  the  task. 
I  shall  now  take  the  liberty  of  showing  Dr.  C.  the  modesty  of  the 
Jewish  writers  as  it  respects  the  genius  of  their  language,  AVjien  com- 
pared with  him  in  the  translation  of  Isa.  ix.  5.  Dr.  C.  Avould  have  us 
read  che  name,  "  Wonderfully  counselling  God,  a  warrior  has  engaged 
with  my  Father,  that  prosperity  shall  prevail !  ! "  The  Jews  render 
the  p;issage,  "  He  whose  name  is  the  Wonderful  Counsellor,  the 
Mighty  God,  the  Father  of  Eternity,  hath  called  his  name  tire  Prince 
of  Peace."  There  is  certainly  a  show  of  plausibility  in  this  version  of 
the  passage,  which  is  totally  wanting  in  that  of  Dr.  Clarke  ;  this 
gentleman  must  be  sensible,  I  think,  that  he  has  taken  a  liberty  with 
the  sacred  text,  which  no  scholar  could  take  with  a  Greek  or  Roman 
classic  author,  without  exposing  himself  to  censure.  The  New  Testa- 
ment is  sufficiently  express  in  giving  the  attributes  of  the  Divine 
nature  to  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ :  since  it  declares  the  word  to  be  God, 
the  Maker  of  ail  things,  ;ind  that  all  the  fulness  ('f  the  Godhead 
resided  in  the  Messiah,  a  Christian  can  have  no  doubt  of  the  propriety 
of  understanding  the  name  in  the  manner  we  have  it  in  the  English  ver- 
sion. To  a  Jew,  however,  the  New  Testament  is  of  no  authority  ;  I  shall 
therefore  make  arem^irk  <ir  two  upon  tlieir  interpretation  of  the  conti'o- 
verced  passage  :  .D'h^D'IW  1V~"^^  "^n:!  bi^  )yV  nhB  YtDZ^  K~)p^1 
I  do  not  consider  it  of  any  moment,  whether  we  take  ^~ip^  in  the 
active  or  jiassive  voice,  v/hether  we  read  it  in  the  preter  or  future. 
Jonathan  Ben  Uzziel,  in  his  Targum,  reads  it  in  the  future  and 
passive,  "  vocabitur  nomen  ejus." — They,  however,  have  no  authority 
for  supplying  between  V^^  and  ^^'p^  the  words  Ut>  ')b  1^^,  aslier 
lo  sheem,  "  whose  is  the  name,  or  wlio  is  called."  But  if  they  can 
adduce  no  authority  for  an  interpolation  of  this  kind,  neither  can  they 
give  another  instance  of  such  a  parenthesis  in  the  Bible,  as  that  con- 
tained between  ahenio  and  sar  sluilom — No  man  can  give  a  grammatic 
re;- son  whj  pele  yoets,  el  gibour,  ubi  ad,  should  be  taken  as  the  names 
or  a:tributes  of  the  agent,  and  sar  ahalom  as  the  attribute  or  name  of 
the  object.  The  order  of  the  Hebrew,  which  is  generally  very  like 
the  order  of  the  English,  authorises  us  to  believe,  that  all  the  nouns 
following  i«i°lp'»T  are  in  the  accusative  case.  Such  an  ellipsis  and 
parenthesis  would  be  monstrous ;  and  although  we  are  not  to  look  for 
the  refinements  of  Greek  and  I^atin  grammarians  in  the  syntax  of  the 
Hebrew  shepherds  and  husbandmen,  yet  we  are  to  expect  the  simpli- 
city of  nature,  and  may  depend  upon  it,  that  we  shall  always  find 
the'r  syntax  such  as  nature  dictates,  inartificial  and  easy.  In  fine,  to 
say  much  on  such  a  subject,  appears  to  me  like  attempting  to  make 
an  axiom  more  than  self-evident ;  and  had  not  the  prophecy  been 
applied  to  our  Lord  Jesus  by  his  people,  the  Jews  would  never  have 
thought  of  distorting  if,  but  would  have  read  it  either  as  the  English 
version,  or  with  van  convcrsive  :  "  And  he  hath  called  his  name 
Vv''onderful,  Counsellor,  the  Mighty  God,  the  Fiither  of  Eternity,  the 
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Prince  of  Peace."  This  manner  of  rendering  It  is  defensible  in  two 
ways— it  is  agreeable  to  the  majestic  energy  of  prophetic  expression  to 
speak  of  tilings  future,  as  if  they  had  already  had  their  accomplishment ; 
one  in  particular  I  shall  mention  ;  Balaam  says,  2pV^2  2D)^  "!")% 
darach  cocnb  mi-y.ahaub,  "  a  star  hath  gone  forth  from  Jacob."  The 
Targums  and  the  Caballists  understand  diis  to  be  said  of  the  Messiah  ; 
but  should  we  give  up  that  point,  and  allow  it  to  refer  only  to  David, 
still  the  expression  is  in  the  preter,  though  the  event  intended  was 
future.  Again,  reading  the  verb  K^p'"  in  the  preter,  and  allowing 
it  to  refer  to  circumstances  prior  to  the  prophecy,  the  reading  is  still 
defensible  :  He  hath  called  his  own  name  "'S^'^2,  Pelee,  Judges  xiii.  18. 
The  people  of  God  in  all  ages  have  asked  counsel  of  God,  he  is 
therefore  a  Counsellor.  Abraham,  and  many  of  his  descendants, 
knew  that  the  Messiah  was  a  Divine  Person,  and  I  think  every  Hebrew 
scholar  who  reads  his  Bible  with  attention,  will  easily  perceive  that  the 
person  so  often  mentioned  in  the  history  of  the  early  Patriarchs  by  the 
title  of  mil''  "]K7Q»  malaak  Jehovah,  was  Jehovah  himself,  mani- 
fested to  the  perceptions  of  his  highly -fivored  servants.  This  title  is 
commonly  rendered  by  Onkelos  ^H  ^J■^p^  Gloria  Dei  ;  perhaps  better 
xQXidLQXQdi  frcRsentla  Dei.  In  all  the  places  that  I  have  noticed,  wherein 
we  are  informed  of  the  appearance  of  Jehovah  to  these  ancient 
Worthies  the  Arabic  version  has  ^Mi  <^^^,  onalahi  'llahi,  whedier 
his  title  in  the  Hebrew  be  mPf^  or  mil''  "JK/'Dj  and  in  Gen.  xx.  6. 
D^n7j<rT,  ha-elohim,  is  in  the  Arabic  aXM  dCiCe,  malaku  'Uahi.  Yet 
in  Exod.  iii,  it  is  clear,  that  he  who  in  ver.  2.  is  styled  mm  ■^>i70» 
is  in  the  succeeding  parts  of  tlie  chapter  styled  both  mn^  and  DTi^K* 
and  if  words  have  any  meaning,  that  he  was  the  God,  who  with  strong 
arm  brought  his  people  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt ;  He  hath  therefore 
called  his  name  1*1^;!  b^.  He  also  who  formed  the  Heavens,  and 
laid  the  foundations  of  the  Earth,  is  the  Father  of  Eternity,  the 
divine  T\t2yi,  cii'ichmah,  AOrOS,  or  SO<I>IA,  whose  delights  were 
with  the  sons  of  men,  though  set  up  or  established  from  everlasting  ; 
while  both  Jews  and  Christians  acknowledged,  that  the  Prince  of 
Peace  is  peculiarly  the  title  of  the  Messiah. 

I  Irave  no  intention  to  interfere  in  tlie  quarrels  of  Mr.  Bellamy  and 
Dr.  Clarke  respecting  Poetry  or  no  Poetry ;  nor  those  respecting 
C)in  and  ill^Dn.  I  have  no  bnsiness  with  these  minor  subjects,  and 
am  no  ways  affected  with  the  chagrin  of  the  one,  or  the  wit  of  the 
other  ;  but  shall  just  detain  your  readers  a  few  moments,  by  a  remark 
or  two  upon  a  bold  assertion  of  Dr.  Clarke,  No.  vi.  p.  25k  "  MANY 
WORDS,  both  in  the  Hebrew  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  in  the 
Greek  of  the  New,  have,  by  the  most  orthodox,  as  ^^•ell  as  the  best 
persons,  long  been  esteemed  GLOSSES  and  INTERPOLATIONS." 
Now  I  boldly  affirm,  (and  have  all  the  piety,  learning,  and  ability,  on 
my  side,  which  for  ages  have  been  employed  in  this  department  of 
literature,)  that  no  word  ought  to  be  considered  as  a  gloss  or  inter- 
polation without  full  proof;  and  where  such  words  are  glosses  or 
interpolations,  they  must  throw  light  upon,  or  explain,  the  passages 
in  which  they  are  found.  But  where  do  we  find  them  ?  in  the  words 
ot  a  prophecy  ?  No, — -Wc  find  names  of  places  sometimes  mentioned 
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as  it  -u^re  hy  prolepsis,  and  judge  that  suclr  names  have  been  written 
by  a  later  hand.  We  sometimes  find  events  recorded  in  a  book  bear- 
ing the  name  of  a  man  who  died  before  such  events  took  place,  and 
are,  in  such  cases,  certain  that  they  have  been  inserted  by  some  other 
person  ;  in  all  probability,  bv  the  person  who  collected  the  manuscripts 
of  the  deceased.  But  prophecies,  delivered  under  the  Divine  Aii^s'.usj 
Avei-e  always  accounted  too  sacred  by  the  Jews  to  be  interpolated  by 
them  ;  and  he  must  be  grossly  ignorant  of  the  subject,  who  dares 
assert,  that  no  "  Ark  of  Providence  has  preserved  inviolate"  to  us 
the  Hebrew  text.  Not  indeed  the  absolute  integrity  of  the  sacred 
autograpiis,  but  tlie  books  themxseives  nearer  to  absolute  integrity,  than 
perhaps  any  other  books  of  half  their  antiquity.  It  is,  indeed,  true 
in  more  senses  rhan  one,  that  "  Salvation  is  of  the  Jetus."  They  have 
carefully  watched  over  the  sacred  deposit  of  the  law  and  the  pi-ophets  ; 
perhaps  Dr.  C.  (who  seems  as  enamored  of  his  Biblia  sine  functisy 
as  Mr.  Bellamy  of  the  contrary,)  does  not  know  that  the  Masoretes 
have  counted  all  the  words  in  the  Bible  ;  all  the  greater  and  less  divi- 
sions ;  know  the  middle  word  of  the  book,  the  middle  letter,  &c.  and 
have  taken  every  method  they  could  devise  to  preserve  its  integrity ; 
nor  is  there  the  least  ground  to  believe  that  they  have  wilfidly  cor- 
rupted a  single  text.  Now,  to  consider  all  this  done  by  enemies,  and 
yet  to  deny  that  "  an  ark  of  Providence  has  preserved"  to  us  the 
Hebrew  text  "  inviolate,"  argues  a  perversity,  or  an  ignorance,  which 
has  every  appearance  of  being  incorrigible.  Had  the  Jews  corrupted 
or  interpolated  any  texts,  they  would  have  corrupted  those  relating  to 
the  Messiah ;  but  they  have  left  so  many  that  are  unequivocally  ap- 
plicable only  to  our  blessed  Lord,  that  it  is  but  justice  to  conclude 
from  those  we  have,  that  we  have  all  they  had  ;  and  as  many  of  these 
are  levelled  point  blank  at  the  notions  of  the  JeAvs  respecting  the 
Messiah,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  we  have  received  these 
prophecies  unadulterated. 

I  can  hardly  suppose  Dr.  Clarke's  objection  to  Virgin,  as  the  trans- 
lation of  n^b^n,  ha-almah,  originated  in  modesty;  he  immediately 
proceeds  to  tell  us  of  his  comparisons  of  the  Sodomites,  &c.  with 
Jerusalem.  The  Bible  is  a  Divine  Revelation,  and  we  are  not  at 
liberty  to  interpret  it  as  we  please.  We  must  not  interpret  detached 
passages,  or  words,  in  any  sense  they  will  bear,  but  in  agreement  with 
the  general  tenor  of  the  whole.  He  tells  us  the  Sodomites  were  merely 
gross  idolators ;  but  a  sober  critic  knows,  that  if  no  part  of  Revela- 
tion contradicted  this  assertion,  it  can  be  considered  as  nothing  more 
than  an  assertion ;  because  the  documents  to  substantiate  it  cannot  be 
found.  He  informs  us,  that  these  citizens  have  "  hitherto  been  inces- 
santly and  unmeritedly  libelled."  They,  however,  have  met  with  an 
inadequate  advocate  in  him.  He  who  can  suppose  the  inhabitants  of 
the  plain  of  Sodom  exculpated  from  ^the  odious  crimies  with  which 
they  are  charged,  by  those  passages  of  the  three  Prophets  which  Di\ 
C.  quotes,  must  make  a  contemptible  figure  as  an  expositor  of 
Scriptm-e.  A  highwayman  would  set  up  a  strange  plea  for  his 
acquittal,  if  he  were  to  tell  the  judge  and  jury  they  ought  to  account 
him  innocent,  because  he  knew  some  brethren  of  the  road  more  guilty 
than  himself ;  yet  Dr.  C'splea  for  Sodom,  is  precisely  of  t)iis  nature.  — 
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If  a  prince,  or  a  nobleman,  with  every  advantage  of  rank  and  educa- 
tion, should  descend  to  the  turpitude  of  those  uneducated  and  wretched 
men,  whose  lives  are  spent  in  infamy,  and  terminated  by  the  execu- 
tioner, would  we  not  justly  account  him  worse  than  those,  who  never 
had  his  0!>portun!ty  of  knowing  the  fitness  of  things  ?  we  certainly 
would  —  But  would  Ave  therefore  account  the  others  innocent  ?  no. 
It  was  the  privileges  enjoyed  by  the  people  of  Israel,  and  the  very  ill 
use  which  they  made  of  them,  that  gave  the  finishing  strokes  in  the 
picture  of  their  ingratitude  and  baseness  :  in  this  sense  their  sin  was 
greater  than  that  of  Sodom  ;  bui  this  does  not  clear  the  men  of  Sodom 
from  the  unnatural  crimes  v/ith  vvhich  they  are  charged  —  when  they 
cried  out  to  Lot  Dj^^^  n^TT:!!  '\Thi^  D-^'i^in,  hotzicem  eeleijnu  ve-mulak 
otham,  did  they  only  want  to  examine  them,  tliat  they  might  be  able 
to  distinguish  them  from  others,  if  they  should  meet  them  at  some 
fuMjre  time  ?  That  they  intended  to  do  them  evil  is  evident,  and  the 
method  w  hich  Lot  proposed,  to  turn  them  from  their  wicked  intention, 
though  it  must  have  agonised  his  soul  as  a  father,  shows  how  sacred 
the  rites  of  hospitality  were  held  by  the  venerable  nephew  of  Abraham  ; 
while  the  persons  whom  he  offered  as  substitutes  for  his  guests,  unde- 
niably prove  what  was  the  intention  of  the  "  Iiitherto  incessantly  and 
unmeritedly  libelled  citizens."  If  that  part  of  Lot's  speech,  ver.  8. 
does  not  mean  that  his  daughters  had  not  had  commerce  with  men,  it 
means  nothing ;  but  since  this  mode  of  speech  is,  in  every  part  of 
holy  writ,  u^ed  in  the  sense  in  which  the  English  translators  have  here 
taken  it,  the  inference  is  plain  ;  that  the  wretched  inhabitants  of  Sodom 
shamefully  declared  their  intention  of  having  unnatural  commerce 
with  Lot's  guests  ;  and  to  the  ipse  dixit  of  this  critical  D.  D.  I  oppose 
the  assertion  of  an  Apostle,  Jude,  ver.  7.  who,  without  saying  a  single 
word  respecting  their  idolatry,  gives  as  the  reason  for  their  suffering 
the  vengeance  of  eternal  fire,  the  very  crimes  from  Avhich  Dr.  Claike 
would  exculpate  them. 

Dr.  Clarke  talks  of  abiding  by  the  literal  meaning  of  the  Anti- 
masoretic  text — I,  however,  know  of  no  difference  which  the  presence 
or  absence  of  the  vowel  points  can  make  in  Micah  iv.  3.  which  I 
think  he  ought  not  to  say  is  literally  translated  by  him  :  surely  the 
literal  reading  of  D''lT~D'"Dj,^  T2.  ^H.'Ji^'l,  ve-shaphat  bcipi  ammiim. 
rabbum,  is  not,  "  Which  shall  dispense  written  law  among  the  nations." 
Really,  Sir,  I  am  ignorant  enough  to  believe  that  zbSSi'  properly 
signifies  Judicium  exercere,  and  not  Legem  edcre.  But  there  is  some 
confusion  in  Dr.  C's  manner  of  replying  to  Mr.  Bellamy  on  this 
passage,  or  the  parallel  one  in  Isaiah  11.  4.  ;  for  Mr.  B.  quotes  the 
Dr.  as  rendering  it  thus,  "  It  shall  settle  the  right  between  the 
nations  ;"  and  Dr.  C.  replies  to  him  as  if  he  had  objected  to,  "  which 
shall  dispense  written  law  among  the  nations  :"  but  neither  of  these 
is  a  literal  translation  of  Isaiah  ii.  4.  nor  of  Micah  iv.  3.  and  the  last 
is  faulty.  Shaphnt  signifies  to  execute  judgment,  to  judge  as  a  sove- 
reign, to  punl.ih  the  guilty,  &c.  but  not  to  make  laws,  and  promulgate 
them,  nnin  ni^>  tziveh  thorah,  he  gave  or  commanded  a  law,  is 
the  Hebrew  manner  of  expressing  the  act  of  legislating.  Deut.  xxxiii.  4. 
nti^Q  IJ^- nVi  'n'°X\r\,  tomh  tziwah  lanu  Mosheh,  Moses  commanded 
(or  gave)  us  a  law.     Again,  Psal.  Ixxviii.  5.    V^<-)t:r>:i   UV    HT/n 
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'iTiTO.tlk' r\)ik  TV\1  lii'Kj  ve-torak  sam  heyisrael  asJier  iziwah  eth- 
abolheynuy  and  appointed  a  law  in  Israel  which  he  commanded  (or 
gave)  our  fathers.  Nor  is  the  other  either  literal  or  classical,  for 
shaphat  signifies  to  judge,  but  does  not  include  in  it  the  idea  of  right, 
for  Eli  (JOStt^)  judged  Israel,  but  he  did  not  "  settle  the  right  between 
the  people"  when  he  suffered  his  sons  to  work  abomination  in  tlie 
sancfuary.  When  Samuel  was  old  he  made  his  sons  judges  over 
Israel,  '^'ciTWh  D''^3ti/»-  shopheteem  Ic-yisrael,  but  they  did  not 
"  settle  the  right,"  when  they  turned  aside  after  lucre,  took  bribes,  and 
perverted  judgment.  The  judges  in  Jerusalem,  in  the  time  of  Zepha- 
aiah,  did  not  "  settle  the  right  "  when  the  prophet  described  them  as 
evening  wolves,  y)];  "»2KT  ff^OB'^N  shophtey-ha  zechey  ereb.  I  might 
multiply  passages  toshoAv  that  Dr.  Clarke's  translation  of  sAfl/j/(«/^  is  not 
literal  i  I  shall,  however,  add  only  one  more,  DBi:;''  VJT  H^JlDyK'^l, 
velo  le-mareeh  eynayv  yishphot,  and  he  shall  not  judge  after  the  sight 
of  his  eyes,  i.  e.  from  the  appearance  of  things.  Isaiah  xi.  3. 
D  vl  p"Tii2  DS'Z^I,  ve-shaphat  be  tzedek  dalleem.  But  with  righteous- 
ness shall  he  judge  the  poor,  Isa.  xi.  4.  Now  if  it  was  predicted  of 
the  Messiah,  that  he  should  not  judge  according  to  appearances,  the 
possibility  of  doing  the  contrary  is  ceitainly  implied.  If  he  was  to 
Judge  the  poor  in  righteousness,  it  certainly  implies,  that  5o?w6?  judged 
them  unrighteously  :  hence  it  is  evident,  that  the  idea  of  right  is  not 
necessarily  joined  Avith  shaphat,  to  judge  ;  and  though  there  can  be  no 
doubt  but  God  vv-Ill  alv.'-ays  judge  aright,  Dr  C.  has  not  literally 
Iranslated  the  unpointed  Hebrew  text  of  Isa.  ii.  4.  Micah  iv.  3.  Dr. 
C.  has  adduced  no  authority  for  making  min  or  "1^*K  the  nomina- 
tive case  to  Di3Ii^5  nor  can  he,  if  the  signification  of  shaphat  be  to 
exercise  legal  authority,  &c.  as  above.  Mr.  Bellamy  is  therefore 
light  in  making  TV\TV  the  nominative,  though  he  has  not  produced 
the  reason  for  it,  which  is  simply  this  ;  the  law  cannot  execute  itself, 
somi^  person  must  execute  it.  I  have  always  considered  it  to  be  the 
office  of  criticism  to  obviate  difficulties,  not  to  create  imaginary  ones 
in  the  plainest  cases.  The  literal  reading  of  Mic.  Iv.  3.  to  the  pause 
Athnacit  in  the  raasoretic  text  is,  "  And  he  shall  judge  between  (or  in 
the  midst  of)  great  peoples,  and  convince  rude  nations  even  to  a 
remote  part  (of  the  earth.)" 

Mr.  Bellamy,  in  No.  in.  p.  630.  calls  on  Dr.  Clarke  to  prove  that 
t\7'^V,  Skiloh,  means  Clirist,  and  Dr.  C.  with  all  the  airs  of  a  fencing- 
master,  retorts  upon  Mr.  B.  in  No.  vi.  p.  262.  that  the  Jewish  Doctors 
and  Professors  may  pei-haps  "  call  on  him,  as  he  calls  on  the  author 
of  Hebrew  Criticism,  to  prove  that  the  word  Shiloh  m^eans  Clirist." 
The  same  inattention  respecting  the  proper  import  of  words  belongs 
ecjually  to  Mr.  B.  and  Dr.  C.  Both  these  gentlemen  ought  to  have 
considered,  that  instead  of  Christ  they  should  have  used  the  name 
Jesus ;  for  I  believe  they  will  not  find  the  Jev^'ish  writers  so  much 
averse  to  acknowledge  this  to  be  a  prophecy  of  the  Messiah  as  they 
seem  to  think  ;  they  only  wish  to  escape  from  it  when  applied  to  Jesvis. 
The  Targum  of  OnSelos  on  this  passage  is,  "  Non  auferetur  scep- 
trum  habens  principatum  a  Domo  Juds  ;  neque  scriba  a  filiis  filiorum 
usque  in  seculum  :  donee  veniat  Messias,  cujus  est  regnum,"  Sec, 
Hence  it  appears,  that  the  most  valuable  of  the  Jewish  writers  inter- 
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prets  it  as  a  prophecy  of  Christ,  i.  e.  Messiah ;  it  is  of  Uttle  moment 
that  Aben  Ezra  interprets  it  of  the  phice  Silo  ;  the  last  shift  in  a 
desperate  case  is  to  make  a  text  mean  nothing,  when  we  cannot  press 
it  into  our  service.  Kimhi,  and  Moses  Gerimdensis,  endeavour  to 
apply  thi.s  passage  to  other  times  than  that  of  the  Messiah  ;  but  I  have 
observed  in  all  their  endeavours  to  evade  the  force  of  the  prophecies 
respecting-  the  Messiah,  a  total  forgetfulness  of  an  Hebrew  saying, 
*♦  Qui  non  advertit  quod  supra  et  itifra  in  libris  scribitur,  is  pervertit 
verba  dei  viventis."  They  do  not  observe  either  what  preceded  or 
what  follows,  but  torture  an  isolated  word  or  phrase  till  they  puzzle 
thernsehe^  ;  astonish  those  who  behold  their  perverseness ;  and  iu 
defiance  of  their  own  adage  pervert  the  v.'ords  of  the  living  God.  I 
however  am  of  opinion,  that  a  prudent  Jew  will  not  wantonly  pro- 
voke a  dispute  respecting  die  meaning  of  this  passage,  while  he 
recollects  that  the  departed  sceptre,  the  absence  of  a  lawgiver,  and 
their  scattered  state,  give  us  to  understand  that  Shiloh  (Pacificus) 
is  come,  whom  the  Chaldaic  interpreters  allow  to  be  the  Messiahj^ 
whether  that  Christ  was  Jesus  or  not. 

Having  freely  made  my  remarks  upon  the  Criticism  of  Dr.  G.  J^ 
Clarke  and  Mr.  Bellamy,  I  shall  next  offer  a  fev/  on  a  performance  of 
Sir  W.  Drummond,  intitled  a  Disseitation  on  Gen.  xlix.  ;  in  which  he 
appears  to  me  to  have  given  a  loose  to  his  imagination,  in  considering 
a  subject  so  serious  as  that  of  Jacob's  dying  benediction  to  his  children. 
He  appears  to  have  had  a  slight  view  of  tlie  difficulties  attending  his 
hypothesis,  and  in  order  to  obviate  them,  has  endeavoured  to  fix  a 
stain  upon  the  character  of  the  Patriarchs  ;  the  injustice  of  which  it 
shall  bo  my  endeavour  to  point  out ;  and,  as  I  hope  I  shall  be  able  to 
show  his  dissertation  to  be  founded  on  error,  the  superstructure,  which 
could  nothaA'C  been  raised  without  such  a  foundation,  must  necessarily 
fall. 

Sir  W.  begins  his  dissertation  with,  "  Jehovah  appears  to  have 
selected  Abraham,  and  his  posterity,  from  the  rest  of  mankind,  for 
the  purpose  of  preserving  among  them  the  knowledge  of  the  true 
religimi ;  but  this  knowledge,  it  v\'ould  seem,  from  the  6th  chapter  of 
Exodus,  was  not  bestowed  on  the  patriarchs  in  all  its  plenl' 
tude."  Tlie  meaning  of  Avhich  passage,  (Exod.  vi.)  he  says,  is  — 
"  That  tlie  true  import  of  the  word  was  not  explained  to  the  patri- 
archs, for  had  they  understood  it,  they  would  have  known  that  there 
was  11D  God  but  Jehovah."  That  "  Jehovah  signifies  the  Supreme 
Being,  or  the  Being  {y^xr  £|o%>)v)"  is  perhaps  strictly  just.  But  if  this 
was  its  true  import,  how  can  we  possibly  suppose,  that  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob,  to  whom  the  Lord  frequently  and  particularly 
revealed  himself,  could  remain  ignorant  of  it  ?  Could  Abraham  be 
styled  the  Friend  of  God,  and  yet  be  ignorant  of  the  import  of  his 
name  ?  Could  Abraham  see  the  day  of  the  Messiah,  the  plan  of 
human  redemption,  and  yet  not  know  that  Jehovah  was  God,  and 
that  there  was  none  beside  him  ?  That  there  is  a  difficulty  in  Exod. 
vi.  S.  I  do  not  pretend  to  deny.  I  have  also  read  some  attempts  to 
remove  it,  none  of  which  appear  satisfactory  to  me :  in  my  opinion 
die  negative  >^7  is  a  corruption.  Dr.  Shuckford,  and  several  other 
writers,  think  it  should  be  read  interrogatively,  but  in  this  case  there 
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should  be  an  interrogative  n  prefixed  to  the  negative  particle, 
Dn?  Tl^nJ  i«i'^H  mn^  \'DZ^%  ve-sJmml  Jf.hovah  ha-lo  nodaati  lahem. 
*'  By  my  name  Jehovah  was  I  not  known  to  them  ?"  The  reading  in 
the  LXX.  is  the  same  as  the  common  Hebrew  text,  ««<  to  tvnpcv,  jwov 
Kv^(9?  ovK.  l^i'iXuxrx  Avroli'  but  Dr.  Shuckford  says,  it  has  been  observed 
by  the  learned,  that  some  of  the  Greek  writers  read  the  passage  with- 
out the  negative  particle  ;  and  the  Arabic  version  favors  this  interpre- 
tation. There  certainly  is  no  ground  to  believe  the  name  Jkiiovah  to 
have  been  luiknown  until  it  was  revealed  to  Moses,  since  many  circum- 
stances in  the  preceding  part  of  tlie  history  sufficiently  show  us  that  it 
was  used  by  the  patriarchs.  Abraham  called  the  name  of  a  remark- 
able place  jEHOVAH-Jireh  :  when  God  appeared  to  Jacob,  at  Beth-el, 
he  said  to  the  fugitive,  I  am  Jehovah,  the  God  of  Abraham,  &c. 
By  which  Jacob  certainly  understood,  not  that  Jkuoyah  was  tlie  God 
of  Abraham,  as  Osiris  was  the  god  of  the  Egyptians  and  Pelasgi ;  but 
that  he  was  the  true  and  only  God,  in  covenant  with  Abraham,  &c. 
ami  who,  in  that  place,  renewed  the  covenant  with  Jacob.  Besides,  It 
is  not  mere  conjecture  when  we  say,  that  the  Supreme,  self-existent 
God  was  known  by  the  name  Jehovah  to  all  the  most  early  nations, 
and  even  after  diey  had  been  seduced  into  idolatry  by  the  institutions 
of  Thotli  and  the  Cabiri,  and  had  ceased  to  retain  God  in  their 
thoughts  ;  there  is  reason  to  believe,  that  those  who  v/ere  initiated  Into 
die  greater  mysteries,  were  instructed  in  the  true  origin  of  all  things, 
and  informed  of  the  name  of  the  great  Builder.  If,  therefore,  the 
negative  J^?  was  in  the  Autograph  Avithout  an  interrogative  n  pre- 
fixed, and  the  passage  signifies  that  the  import  of  the  Sacred  Name 
was  not  known  to  the  ancestors  of  the  people  of  Israel,  it  must  have 
been  some  other  import  than  tlie  one  intimated  by  Sir  W.  Drum.mond, 
since  nothing  can  be  more  plain  than  that  Abralram  believed  his  God 
to  be  Vl^^l  lyjyi)  T]^p  IVbi?  b'i^i  ^^  ^^'^"  konek  shamcn/im  va-aretz, 
*'  God  most  high,  possessor  of  heavens  and  earth."  Gen.  xiv.  23. 
The  God  of  Truth  and  Mercy,  the  Judge  of  the  whole  earth,  &c.  as 
may  be  most  clearly  seen  by  a  perusal  of  Abraham's  interview  with 
Melchizedeck,  king  of  Salem,  and  in  his  intercession  with  God  for 
Sodom,  &c. 

Sir  W.  supposes,  that  "  no  man  who  entertained  just  ideas  of  the 
existence  of  the  Deity,  could  have  thought  of  making  such  a  bargain 
with  Omnipotence,"  as  Jacob  is  said  to  have  made,  when  God  ap- 
peared to  hirn  as  he  journeyed  to  Haran,  "  nor  if  Jacob  had  compre- 
hended the  name  of  Jehovah,  would  he  have  fancied  that  he  might 
choose  the  God  whom  he  should  adore."  Yet  Sir  W.  Drummond 
must  acknowledge  that,  in  effect,  such  bargains  are  very  commonly 
made  by  men,  and  that  they  are  not  confined  to  dark  dispensations 
and  places,  but  are  common  in  our  days,  and  amidst  all  our  light  and 
knowledge.  There  are  many,  who  promise  like  Jacob,  that  after  the 
accomplishment  of  certain  enterprises,  they  will  retii  e  from  tlie  noise 
and  hurry  of  business,  and  devote  the  remainder  of  life  to  the  service 
of  God  :  happy  for  them  if  they  are  enabled  with  Jacob  to  perform 
their  vow ;  but  we  too  often  have  reason  to  apply  to  them  the  saying 
of  Dr.  Young : 

"  All  promisp  is  poor  dilatory  Man, 
"  And  that  tliroiigh  «vei y  stajje.  - — •'' 
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It  must  be  allowed,  that  many  think  themselves  at  liberty  to  choose 
whom  they  will  adore,  and  though  we  must  also  allow  tliat  they  have 
not  "  just  ideas  of  the  Deity,"  yet  we  dare  not  accuse  them  either  of 
polytheism  or  atheism.  We  should  always  remember,  that  the  sacred 
history  does  not  enter  into  the  minutise  of  the  lives  of  the  patriarchs, 
nor  inform  us  of  the  year  and  day  in  Avhich  Jehovah  was  pleased  first 
to  reveal  himself  to  them  ;  but  he  who  understands  the  Scripture, 
knows  t^iat  before  Jacob,  or  any  man,  can  savingly  know  Jehovah, 
the  Deity  must  reveal  himself.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
Jacob  was  destitute  of  a  speculative  knowledge  of  God  ;  but  there  are 
many  speculative  Theists,  wlio  practically  are  Atheists.  I  do  not 
pretend  to  sa/  that  Jacob  was  a  person  of  this  description,  but  from 
the  passage  quoted  by  Sir  W.  D.  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  conclude, 
that  his  speculative  belief  had  not  been  operative  in  days  past ;  and 
his  vow  fairly  interpreted  amounts  to  this — that  on  his  return  to  his 
country  (which  God  had  promised  should  take  place)  he  would  more 
unreservedly  devote  himself  to  the  service  of  the  Eternal  God  ;  and 
as  he  considered  die  place  in  which  God  first  re\7ealed  himself  to  him 
as  peculiarly  holy,  he  Vv^ould  make  it  a  house  of  prayer  and  praise,  and 
erect  an  altar  there  to  Jehovah,  the  God  of  Heaven.  Sir  William 
must  have  considered  the  subject  very  slightly,  or  he  never  could  have 
imagined  that  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  hke  the  Athenians, 
erected  altars  TQ.I  ArNQSTfil  0Ei:iT.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  avoid 
being  surprised  at  the  traces  of  idolatry,  not  only  in  tlie  early  history 
of  the  house  of  Israel,  but  in  every  age  of  it,  until  the  Babylonish 
captivity ;  but  if  some  of  Jacob's  household  secretly  indulged  tlicm- 
selves  in  the  superstitions  of  the  people  of  Haran,  it  does  not  therefore 
follow  that  Jacob  was  an  idolator.  If  we  consider  that  Jekovah  had 
appeared  unto  Jacob  ;  had  spoken  to  him,  and  revealed  himself  as  his 
friend  and  preserver  ;  had  commanded  him  to  return  to  Canaan  ;  and 
had  promised  to  be  with  him  to  bless  him,  would  it  not  be  astonishing 
if  the  patriarch  could  still  be  an  idolater,  or  be  ignorant  of  the  import 
of  the  name  Jehovah,  if  that  particular  import  was  the  being  by 
way  of  eminence  ?  The  superstructure  Sir  W.  Drummond  would 
erect,  cannot  stand  unless  he  fix  this  stain  upon  the  patriarchs  ;  I 
oppose  him  in  the  vestibulum  of  his  Dissertation,  and  challenge  him 
to  produce  a  solitary  proof  thzt  either  Abraham,  Isaac,  or  Jacob, 
was  tinctured  Vvith  polytheism.  G.od  himself  bears  testimony  of 
Abraham  in  this  remarkable  manner :  "  I  know  him  that  he  will 
command  his  children  and  his  household  after  him,  and  they  shall 
keep  the  way  of  Jehovah,"  &c.--Nay,  so  intimate  was  his  acquaint- 
ance with  God,  and  so  implicit  his  confidence  in  the  power  and  faith- 
fulness of  Jehovah,  that  he  staggered  not  at  the  promise  through 
unbelief,  but  in  hope  against  hope,  believed  —  and  when  he  was  tried 
offered  up  Isaac  ;  and  he  that  had  received  the  promises  offered  up 
his  only  begotten  son,  of  whom  it  was  said,  that  in  Isaac  shall  thy 
seed  be  called  ;  accounting  that  God  was  able  to  raise  him  up,  even 
from  the  dead.  Could  such  a  man  be  tinctured  with  polytheism  ? 
Impossible !  But  Isaac  and  Jacob  were  heirs  of  the  same  promise 
with  him ;  partakers  of  the  same  grace ;  favored  with  similar  mani- 
festations of  the  Deity ;  and  in  the  Scripture  jEi^ovAH   is  more  fre- 
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quently  styled  the  God  of  Jacob,  than  the  God  of  Abraham.  The 
proof  then  of  their  Polytheism  is  totally  wanting ;  and  until  it  can 
be  produced,  Sir  W.  Drummond's  Dissertation  is  a  mere  flight  of  the 
imagination. 

I  have  next  to  inquire  of  Sir  William,  whence  «  we  know  that 
Joseph  was  a  Diviner  ?" — He  made  no  such  pretensions  to  Pharaoh's 
butler  and  baker.  Joseph  was  a  man  of  God — a  man  of  the  strictest 
probity — of  unspotted  virtue.  He  pretended  to  no  superior  skill,  when 
brought  before  Pharaoh,  to  interpret  his  dreams  :  but  when  the  king 
complimented  him  upon  the  fame  of  his  knowledge,  he  answered, 
"  It  is  not  in  me :  God  shall  give  Pharaoh  an  answer  of  peace." 
Was  there  any  thing  in  this  like  the  grimace  of  a  Diviner  ?  There  is, 
iiowever,  no  other  part  of  Scripture  from  which  we  can-  gather  any 
knowledge  of  his  being  a  Diviner,  for  I  can  hardly  think  Sir  W.  D. 
•would  quote  Gen.  M:  as  a  proof ;  yet,  for  fear  a  favorite  hypothesis 
should  have  misled  him,  I  shall  say  a  few  words  on  the  two  places 
vrhich  seem  to  allude  to  divination.  —  1st.  The  whole  affair  was  con- 
trived by  Joseph  to  detain  his  brethren,  for  a  time,  and  awaken  in 
tlieir  minds  remorse  for  their  unnatur.il  treatment  of  him  in  his  youth  : 
he  had  indeed  discovered  some  sign  of  compunction  in  them,  and  had 
wept  on  discovering  it — in  all  probability,  he  desired  to  know  how  far 
their  affection  for  their  father  would  carry  them,  when  they  supposed 
his  favorite  son  was  about  to  be  detained  in  Egypt ;  and  he  might  be 
divinely  influenced  in  his  conduct,  to  lead  Judah  to  that  inimitably 
pathetic  intercession  for  Benjamin,  in  which  he  offered  himself  a  sub- 
stitute for  his  brother,  and  whereby  he  most  eminently  became  a  type 
of  that  Shiloli,  who,  according  to  tlie  flesh,  sprang  from  him.  But 
it  is  perfectly  evident  that  he  could  have  no  occasion  to  resort  to  any 
superstitious  methods,  to  discover  a  circumstance  contrived  by  himself, 
and  executed  by  his  confidential  servant ;  the  consequence  is  plain,  he 
used  no  divination  in  this  case.  2.  If  the  superstitious  customs  in 
Egypt  led  the  "  Profanum  vulgus"  to  suppose  the  great  and  learned 
men  capable  of  divination  by  means  of  a  cup,  does  any  but  the  vulgar 
think  so  now  ^  Those  who  consult  diviners  are  the  dupes  of  their  art ; 
I  have  yet  to  learn  that  diviners  were  ever  the  dupes  of  their  own 
pretences.  I  have  heard  much  of  witches,  wizards,  magicians, 
necromancers,  &c.  but  I  am  very  sure  that  none  of  them  ever  thought 
himself  possessed  of  the  power  attributed  to  the  fraternity,  by  the 
credulous  multitude.  A  man  practising  divination  is  an  impostor  ; 
but  Joseph  was  a  servant,  an  liighly  favored  servant  of  Jehovah,  and 
therefore  was  no  diviner.  3.  Let  us  advert  to  the  import  of  the 
words  in  the  original,  ^2  lUny^  IL'Tl^,  nnchaash  yenacheesh  ho.  This 
is  rendered  by  Seb.  Munsttr,  «  pro  quo  augurando  auguratur."  He 
renders  it  thus  on  the  au.thority  of  the  Rabbis,  who  expound  12  by 
")*11J!11^2.  The  Clialdee  interpreter  reads  the  words,  "  would  make 
diligent  search."  Kimhi  explains  it,  '*  would  inquire  of  the  Augurs 
hov/  tlvo  cup  had  been  taken  away,"  or,  "  he  would  think  the  loss  of 
the  cup  from  which  he  was  accustomed  to  drink  an  evil  augury  or 
omen  to  himself."  Abcn  Ezra  expounds  it  in  a  quite  different 
manner,  paraphrasing  the  words  of  the  steward  thus :  "  By  this  cup 
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my  lord  has  tried  you,  that  he  might  know  \\-hether  ye  were  thieves," 
&c.  From,  the  variety  of  significations  which  ti^HJ  bears,  it  would 
perhaps  betray  a  want  of  modesty  to  pronounce  the  above  interpre- 
tations eiTcneous ;  yet  I  must  acknowledge,  that  I  suspect  them  to  be 
so,  for  there  appears  to  be  a  manifest  alhision  to  tlie  superstitious 
custom  of  divination,  for  which  the  ancient  Egyptians  Avere  remark- 
able :  at  the  sam.e  time  it  is  perfectly  clear,  from  what  I  have  said 
above,  that  there  covild  be  no  divination  in  this  case ;  and  we  there- 
fore ought  to  understand  the  words  of  Joseph,  and  his  steward,  as 
intended  to  impress  the  brethren  wirh  a  notion  of  the  cunning  and 
knowledge  of  the  person,  into  whose  hands  they  had  fallen  ;  while  tlie 
various  significations  of  tiTTJ  might  be  considered  by  Joseph  as  a 
salvo,  for  seeming  to  pretend  to  such  a  vain  art. 

I  may  not  have   read  every  part  of  the  Bible  with  that  care  and 
attention  which  the  importance  of  the  subjects  contained  in  it  m^erits  ; 
there  can,  however,  be    no   impropriety  in  saying,  that  I  have  fre- 
quently read  it  from   beginning  to   end;  yet  I  must  confess,  that  if 
*'  there  are   many  circumstances  from  which  we  may  conclude   that 
Jacob  was  an  astrologer,"  I   have  never  yet  observed  one   of  them. 
The    streaked    rods    may,    to    the    lively    imagination    of    Sir    W- 
Drummond,  appear  to  be  formed  as  an  imitation  of  that  held  by  the 
man  who  occupied  the   sign  of  the  Balances,  in  the  Egyptian,  or  any 
other  ancient  zodiac  he  pleases ;  but  while  the  Scripture  is   silent  on 
that  subject,  I  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  Jacob  was  an  astrologer; 
and  if  fifty  old  women,  along  with  Eusebius,  should  tell  me,  "  that 
tradition,  at  least,  represented  Israel  as  an  astrologer,  who  believed 
himself  under  tlae  influence  of  the  planet  Saturn,"  I  would  reply,  that 
the  most  authentic  history  is  abundantly  more  wortliy  of  credit  tlian 
tradition  ;  in  which  history  I  read  a  declaration  made  by  Jacob,  when 
he   drew  near    the   close  of   life,  which  completely   overthrows  this 
old  wives'  fable  ;  it  is  as  follows,  "  God  before  whom  my  Fathers 
Abraham  and  Isaac  did  walk,  the  God  who  fed  me  all  my  life  long 
unto  this  day,  the  Angel   which  redeenied  me    from  all   evil,  bless 
the  lads,"  &c.    Gen.  xiviii.  15.  16.    Had  Sir  W.  attended,  he  would 
have  perceived  the  absolute  impossibility  of  reconciling  the  character 
of  an  astrologer  with  that  of  a  servant  of  the  living  God;  since  all 
those  v,'ho  pretended  (and  they  only  pretended)   to  the  knowledge  of 
secret  things  by  means  of  astrology,  divinati<'in,  &c.  were  declared  to 
be    an  abomination  to  the   Lord.    h'pK  H^^'b^  mn''   nni?1D    O, 
Ici  toabnth  Jehoi^ah  col  oseeh  eeleh  :  For  all  who  do  these  things  are  an 
aborftination   to  Jehovah.  Deut.  xviii.   12.     How  then,  I  pray,  can 
there   be    "  many  circumstances  from  which  we  may  conclude  that 
Jacob  was  an  asirologer  ?"     Witli  the  same  propriety  might  we   say 
that  light  is  darkuc'ss,  or  any  contraries  the  same  thing.     After  all  tlie 
agreement  which  Sir  W.  seems  to  perceive  between  the  figures  on  the 
Egyptian  and  other  ancient  zodiacs  ;  and  the  figures  used  by  Jacob  in 
his  Benediction  pronounced  just  before  his  death,  the  coincidence  is, 
I  fear^  imaginary.     I  will  not  at  present  take  upon  me  to   inquire 
whether  the  figures  upon  the  ancient  celestial  globes  weie  hierogly- 
phic, or  drawn  for  the  same  purpose  as  those  on  modern  globes,  for 
the  classification  of  the  stars  :  I  believe  it  is  pretty  generally  allowed. 
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tliat  the  uninitiated  were  taught  to  believe  many  absurdities  respecting 
the  intelligences,  that  resided  in,  and  presided  over,  certain  stars  and 
planets;  hut  the  o^yMvng  and  7;§6>p>iT«<  were  perfectly  Hcquainted  with 
the  Mythos,  under  v/hich  all  the  religion  of  their  deluded  follov\^ers 
was  veiled  :  they  well  knew  that  Osiris  and  Isis,  Typhon  and  Orus, 
and  the  whole  rabblement  of  gods,  goddesses,  giants.  Sec.  were  mere 
men  and  women  ;  and  their  Theomachia  no  more  than  tlie  petty 
warfare  of  a  few  savage  tribes  of  violent  men  ;  historical  facts 
recorded  by  Thoth  and  the  Cabiri  in  hieroglyphics,  or  in  a  kind  of 
writing,  invented  for  the  purpose  of  confining  the  knowledge  of  these 
tilings  to  a  few,  v/ho  thereby  gained  such  an  ascendancy  over  their 
fellow-men,  as  enabled  them  to  obtain  honors,  wealth,  and  empire,  at 
the  expense  of  the  morals  and  happiness  of  tiie  multitude.  The 
managers  of  this  politico-religious  system  went  by  various  names ;  all 
of  them  pretended  to  possess  powers,  more  than  human  ;  some  were 
augurs,  some  soothsayers,  some  astrologers,  some  pythons  or  ventrilo- 
quists, and  all  of  them  vile  impostors.  It  was  therefore  impossible  to 
be  an  astrologer,  in  those  times,  without  being  a  vile  person,  n^i^^n. 
There  were  no  books  of  astrology,  from  which  Jacob  might  learn  to 
dabble  in  the  futile  art ;  if  he  knew  any  tiling  respecting  it,  he  must 
have  acquired  it  by  being  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  the  Cabiri  ; 
in  which  case  he  would  have  learned  that  the  whole  was  a  deception, 
practised  on  the  vulgar,  for-  political  purposes ;  and  that  before  any 
one  could  become  a  professed  astrologer,  he  must  determine  to  be  a 
villain.  I  believe  that  no  person  who  has  considered  the  history  of 
the  most  ancient  nations,  will  think  I  have  overcharged  the  picture 
of  those  ancient  quack  doctors, — If  Jacob  was  an  astrologer,  and  the 
49th  chapter  of  Genesis  a  collection  of  astrological  sentences,  hov/ 
can  any  one  be  so  inconsistent  as  to  suppose,  tliat  the  patriarch 
would  break  out,  in  the  midst  of  such  an  unintelligible  jargon  of 
impiety,  into  that  apostrophe  ?.— "  For  thy  salvation  have  I  waited 
O  Jehovah."  I  doubt  not  that  Sir  W.  has  sufficient  candor  to 
acknowledge,  that  "  an  astrologer,  who  considered  himself  under 
tlie  influence  of  the  planet  Saturn,"  would  make  such  an  exclamation 
as  that  above  with  a  very  ill  grace  ;  and  since  all  who  do  any  of  those 
superstitious  and  irreligious  tilings  are  the  detestation  of  Jehovah,  it 
is  not  possible  that  Jacob  should  have  at  all  referred  to  astrology,  in  tlie 
last  benediction  pronounced  upon  his  children. 

Since  Kircher  and  Dupuis  only  pretend  "  that  the  emblems  which 
were  painted  on  the  standards  of  the  tribes  in  the  camp  of  the  Hebrews, 
were  no  other  than  the  zodiacal  signs,"  No.  vi.  p.  388.  it  betrays 
want  of  thought  in  Sir  W.  D.  to  suppose  his  hypothesis  can  gain 
any  thing  by  such  pretensions ;  or  even  by  the  opinions  of 
Rabbi  Kimchi  and  Aben  Ezra :  we  know  the  authority  of  tradi- 
tion am.ong  the  Jews  was,  in  the  days  of  the  Messiah,  so  great  that 
they  had,  by  it,  rendered  the  word  of  god  of  no  effect :  — not  so,  I 
hope,  with  Sir  W.  Drummond.  Both  as  a  scholar  and  a  Christian, 
he  must  esteem  tradition  in  a  different  manner ;  and  it  appears  to  me, 
that  to  read  what  Aben  Ezra  has  said  on  this  subject,  and  Kimchi 
after  him,  is  sufficient  to  convince  any  one  that  the  whole  is  an 
unfounded  conjecture,  and  of  no  more  authority  in  the  present  case, 
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than  the  Jewish  legends  respecting  Ogg,  king  of  Bashan.  Are  7Tf* 
vexillion  and  standard,  strictly  synonymous  terms  ?  Was  the  degel  aij 
ensign  like  that  carried  by  the  sub-lieutenants  in  our  marching  regi- 
ments, or  a  smaller  one  like  that  carrit^d  by  a  cornet  of  dragoons  ? 
Was  it  like  the  eagles  of  the  Roman  legions,  in  short,  was  it  a  flag 
or  an  image  ?  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  first  standards 
were  images  of  the  gods  ;  and  it  is  pretty  clear  that  the  sacramentum, 
or  soldier's  oath,  was  taken  in  presence  of,  or  with  reference  to,  the 
military  standard  among  the  Romans ;  and  their  standards  were 
effigies  of  the  gods,  or  deified  emperors  ;  whence  it  is  evident,  that 
the  standard  was  used  for  a  religious  purpose,  as  well  as  for  a  military 
one,  and  indeed  the  same  superstitious  usage  continued  after  the 
Empire  became  nominally  Christian  :  but  it  could  not  be  used  in  this 
manner  by  tlie  Jews  ;  for  in  the  very  beginning  of  the  decalogue  they 
were  forbidden  to  make  any  likeness  of  any  thing  in  the  Heavens,  the 
Earth,  or  tlie  Waters,  Exod.  xx.  4.  I  know  it  may  be  said,  that  this 
prohibition  had  respect  only  to  images  made  for  purposes  of  idolatry. 
Without  inquiring  whether  this  be  strictly  true  or  not ;  I  ask,  for  what 
other  purposes  were  images  made  at  that  early  period  ?  were  the 
ancient  people  so  famous  for  statuary  and  pamting,  as  to  have  images 
and  pictures  for  adorning  their  texts  ?  no  —  so  destitute  were  they  of 
artists  of  this  kind,  that  the  history  informs  us  the  persons  who  exe- 
cuted the  curious  work  for  the  Tabernacle,  &c.  were  immediately 
taught  by  God,  Exod.  xxviii.  3.  and  xxxi.  1 — 6.  Painting  was  not 
then  so  common  as  it  is  now  ;  and  all  statues  and  paintings  exhibited 
to  public  view,  in  those  eaily  times,  were  used  for  purposes  of  super- 
stition only  :  it  is  therefore  more  than  probable  that  the  7J1  had  no 
image  whatever  upon  it,  and  that  Aben  Ezra's  account  is  nothing 
more  than  conjecture.  The  Israelites  were  not  at  liberty  to  make 
images  for  standards,  or  to  have  even  the  cherubic  figures  wrought 
upon  them  ;  because  this  vrould  have  been  to  make  to  themselves  the 
likeness  of  things  which  were  forbidden  in  the  second  commandment. 
Therefore,  since  the  standards  of  the  heathen  were  undeniably  used 
for  superstitious  and  idolatrous  purposes,  the  Israelites  could  not  make 
standards  in  imitation  of  theirs,  without  setting  at  naught  the  law  of 
God.  And  whatever  the  dcgel  was,  they  could  have  no  image 
depicted  upon  it  without  a  positive  command  from  God.  But  as  the 
Scriptures  are  totally  silent  respecting  the  subject,  the  conjectures  of 
Sir  W,  Drummond,  Kircher,  Dupuis,  Kimchi,  Aben  Ezra,  and  the 
ancient  doctors,  are  of  little  more  authority  than  the  Arabian  Nights' 
Entertainments,  or  any  otlier  Romance. 

Yet  I  readily  acknov/ledge  that  there  is  something  v/onderfully 
striking  in  the  manner  in  which  Sir  W.  has  arranged  the  subject ;  and 
he  certainly  has  learned  names  on  his  side  :  General  Valiancy  in  his 
Collccta?iea  de  rebus  Hibeiuicis,  and  Dr.  Hales  in  his  Analysis  of 
Chronology,  have  advanced  similar  opinions ;  but  I  maintain  that  the 
coincidence  of  Jacob's  figurative  language  with  the  figures  painted 
upon  the  zodiac,  is  not  sufficient  for  Sir  W's  purpose — Men  may  be 
very  learned,  and  yet  may  not  I'eason  correctly  upon  all  subjects.  The 
iigures  on  the  zodiac  m.ight  as  easily  be  copied  from  Jacob's  speech. 
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as  Jacob's  speech  from  the  zodiac  :  I  do  not  know  that  any  one  can 
prove  the  existence  of  such  a  painted  zodiac  in  that  early  age  ;  yet  is 
not  this  necessary  to  Sir  W.  D's  hypothesis  ? — I  have  been  somewhat 
accustomed  to  mathematical  deduction,  and  on  subjects  of  Theology, 
the  Bible  is  my  Elementary  Treatise  —  in  it  are  contained  all  my 
axioms,  postulates,  and  definitions,  by  the  aid  of  which  I  must  try 
every  question.  I  am  at  least  sufficiently  acquainted  with  Geometry 
to  know,  that  two  magnitudes,  each  equal  to  a  third  magnitude,  cannot 
be  unequal  between  themselves ;  and  I  am  equally  certain,  by  the 
Elements  of  Theology,  that  no  man  can  be  an  astrologer  and  a 
servant  of  Jehovah  at  the  same  time  ;  because  I  learn  from  the  Bible 
that  every  astrologer  is  the  detestation  of  Jehovah  !  The  bene- 
diction pronounced  by  Jacob  upon  his  children  could  not  therefore  be 
an  astrological  jargon.  —  Sir  W.  is  too  well  acquainted  with  the 
language  and  manners  of  the  oriental  people,  to  hesitate  in  allowing 
the  much  greater  reason  there  is  to  suppose  that  Jacob  prophetically 
described  the  dispositions  and  circumstances  of  his  offspring,  in  the 
highly  figurative  language  so  common  in  oriental  compositions,  than 
to  suppose  the  venerable  Patriarch  influenced  by  astrological  notions. 

Nevocastleon  Ti/ne,  Aug.  1812.  JV.  A.  HAILS. 
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JLf  the  folio v/ing  attempt  to  explain  a  passage  In  Virgil  is  thought 
worthy  of  a  place  in  vour  Journal,  it  will  increase  the  diligence 
of 

TIRO. 
In  the  third  book  of  the  yEneid,  when  ^Eneas  suddenly  appears 
before  Andromache,    she    inquires   for  Ascanius  with    particular 
earnestness. 

Quid  pnpr  Ascanius?  snperatue  et  vescitur  aura?  339. 

Queiii  tibi  jam  Troja ■ • 

E(;qua\iain  \mcvtt  est  airsissas  cura  parentis? 
Ecqnid  in  antiquani  viitutcm  animosque  viriles 
Et  pater  /Eneas  et  avunculns  excitat  Hector? 
Possessed  with  the  idea  that  the  S40th  line  was  left  unfinished 
by  the  negligence  of  Virgil,  or  that  it  was  mutilated  by  the  inat 
tention  of  his  transcribers,  some  critics  have  endeavoured  to  supply 
the    deficiency,  but    their   efforts    do    not  appear   to  have  been 
successful. ' 

For  the  supposition  that,  had  Virgil  intended  to  finish  this  linej 
he  would  have  written 

Queni  tibi  jam  Troja  salvuiB  furaante  tenebas, 

'  See  note  on  this  passage  in  the  Uelphin  Edition. 
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but  that   he   designedly  left  it    imperfect,  the    following  reasons 
may  be  given. 

Virgil's  peculiar  excellence  consists  in  those  delicate  touches 
of  nature,  which  immediately  penetrate  the  heart.  He  never  ne- 
glects an  opportunity  of  showing  his  tenderness,  and  he  dwells  with 
evident  satisfaction  on  every  pathetic  circumstance.  Hence  it 
appears  that,  when  Virgil  seems  to  overlook  any  occasion  for 
displaying  the  tenderness  of  his  feelings,  the  reader  should  doubt 
his  own  knowledge  of  the  passage,  and  not  accuse  Virgil  of  want 
of  taste. 

Andromache,  a  mother  who  had  lost  her  oidy  son  at  the  cap- 
ture of  Troy,  inquires  concerning  the  fate  of  Ascanius,  who,  we 
are  told  ',  was  of  the  same  age  with  her  son  whom  he  greatly  resem- 
bled, but  who  had  survived  the  destruction  of  his  native  city. 

This  inquiry  afforded  Virgil  an  opportunity  for  indulging  his 
natural  tenderness,  and  he  has  not  neglected  it.  He  represents 
Andromache  asking  whether  Ascanius  still  surs-^ived  :  she  knew  ^ 
he  was  not  slain  at  Troy,  and  she  proceeds  to  say  so  ; 

Qiiem  tii)i  jam  Tioja  salvuiii  t'liiiiante  tenebas ; 
but  the  contrast  between  the  fate  of  Astyanax,  and  that  of  Asca- 
nius, rises   before  her  imagination  ;   all  a  hapless  mother's  feelings 
strangle  her  utterance,  and  she  will  not  touch  the  string   which 
reverberates  only  her  own  misfortunes. 

If  the  imperfect  state  of  this  verse  is  ascribed  to  this  cause, 
histead  of  a  defect,  it  becomes  a  beauty. 

Yet    again,  when    Andromache  asks  if   Ascanius    imitates  the 

virtues  of  -^neas  and  Hector,  the  recollection  that  she  once  hoped 

her  son  would  equal  their  fame,  completely  overpowers  her ;  she 

breaks  off  with  tears  and   long   lamentation,  which  not  even  the 

sudden  presence  of  a  beloved  friend  could  restrain  j 

Talia  fiindobat  lacrymans,  longosque  ciebat 
Iiicassiuii  fletus. 

Irelandy  Sept.  24.  1812. 
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Remarks  on  the  Ars  Poctica  of  Horace,  and  an  inquiry  into  the 
necessary  qualijications  for  a  Poet. 

i-  o  admonish   the  young  men   of  his  day,  and    especially   the 
Pisos,  against  the  too  prevalent  rage  for  becoming  poets,  without 

'  Eiw\i.i  3.  lines  489,  90,91. 
From  1.  oil.  it  is  evident  that  Andromache   was  informed  of  the   loss  of 
Creiisa:  hence  we  may  conclude  tiiut  she  was  acquainted  with  the  circumstanceg 
of  their  fligJit  and  consequently  with  the  escape  of  Ascanius. 
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being  possessed  of  the  necessary  qualifications,  namely,  a  musi- 
cal ear,  refined  taste,  sound  judgment,  and  discriminating  sense, 
joined  with  a  proper  portion  of  fancy*,  and  not  in  order  to 
disclose  the  mysteries  of  the  poetic  art  to  the  *  profane 
vulgar',  was  the  object  of  Horace  in  penning  this  celebrated 
performance. 

Hence  his  reiterated  sarcasms  agahist  the  would-be-poets  of 
his  age ;  his  observations  on  the  perfidious  attractions  of  the 
Muse  and  the  danger  of  the  illusion,  under  which  a  poet  labors 
when  he  makes  an  estimate  of  the  value  of  his  own  verses.  As 
02ir  age  too  is  not  without  an  amazing  portion  of  competitors  for 
poetical  fame,  the  remarks  that  then  flowed  from  his  didactic 
and  satiric  pen,  conjoined  with  what  we  ourselves  are  here  about 
to  offer,  may  possibly  be  of  some  service  at  least  to  the  rising 
generation,  if  not  to  the  more  hardened  votaries  of  the  Muse. — 
That  so  many  qualities,  as  are  above  enumerated,  should  be 
'  requisite  for  the  formation  of  a  poet,  may  at  a  prima  facie  view, 
appear  hardly  probable,  but  if  we  examine  each  and  all  of  them, 
we  shall  find  them  strictly  necessary. 

1st.  Let  me   ask,  who,  without  having  an  ear   for  music,  can 
frame  flowing  and  harmonious  lines  ?  who  can  be  conscious  of 
the  varied  beauties  proceeding  from  the   arrangement  of  periods 
and  harmony  of  rhythm  ?  who  can  know  the  just  position  of  dactyls 
and   spondees   so    as   to   give   their  verse    a    musical   and    poetic 
effect  ?    who,  in   fine,  can  duly   comprehend  that   most   difficult 
part  of  the  art,  versification  ? — Hence  chiefly  it  was  that  Cicero 
"was  led  to  say  poeta  nascitur,  orator  /it,  because  any  person  pos- 
sessing a  competent  portion  of  sense  and  natural  abilities  may  by 
intense  study  become  eminent  in  ahiiost  any  profession  of  life^ 
but  to  miake   oneself  a  poet  is   a  very  diflerent  thing,  for  it  has 
•  never  been  believed  that   any  quantum  of  application  would  fur- 
nish us  with  a  good  ear,   or  any  other  se7ise  which   nature  has 
denied  us. — In  a  word,  a  musical  or  poetic  ear  might  be  compared  to 
good  birth,  which  as  Edmund  Howe,  the   antiquary,  with  truth 
observes,  is   a   possession  that  neither  wealth,    nor  learning,  nor 
splendid  actions,  nor  advancement  to  the  highest  po5ts  of  honor, 
can  jyer  se  procure  or  constitute.     "  A  man  may  be  created  a  peer, 
but  no  king  can   make  lum  a  gentleman  ;  his  birth  and  descent 
alone  constitute  him  such." 

Having  thus  exemplified  the  first  point,  and  the  Impossibility 
of  possessing  it  otherwise  than  as  a  natural  endowment,  we 
proceed  to  (2d)  refined  taste ;  which  is  evidently  necessary  in 
poetry  and  every  tiling  else  connected  with  the  sacred  nine ;  for  it 
is  this  alone  which  will  mark  and  constitute  the  distinction  be- 
tween minds  of  equal  and  similar  culture. 

3d.  Correct  judgment  and  discrinfinating  sense  must  be  deemed 
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indispensable,  for  what  else  can  prevent  the  absurdities  into  which 
almost  all  young  poets  fall  ?  what  else  keeps  them  clear,  when 
shunning  one  fault,  from  gliding  into  another  ?  (v.  21,  et  seq.) 
«'  not  to  be  formal  they  become  negligent ;  for  fear  of  seeming 
to  creep  they  lose  themselves  in  the  clouds  j  they  rant  to  be 
sublime,  and  are  absurd  for  the  sake  of  novelty  !"  fVeila7id's  Hypo^ 
thesis  of  the  A  F.  of  Horace.  The  source  of  these  faults  is 
evidently  the  want  of  sense  and  judgment,  which  like  the 
^citixoviov  of  Socrates,  perpetually  signifies  to  us  rsl  (xh  yp^^puv,  to. 
S;  i^r,  ypu^-siv. — The  junction  of  Fancy  with  the  foregoing  is  ne- 
cessary, in  as  much  as  it  is  the  chief  characteristic  of  poetry  and 
relieves  it  from  prosaic  languor. 

But  to  return  to  our  author.  Horace  commences  this  epistle 
with  a  Socratic  turn  extremely  likely  to  awaken  the  attention  of 
the  younger  Piso.  He  exposes  in  its  full  absurdity  the  essential 
fault  which  in  a  bad  poem  will  be  more  prominent  than  in  any 
other  work  of  art,  and  which  bad  poets  are  incapable  of  curing. 
77ie}/  do  not  hio-iSc  hoxt)  to  compose  a  vchole  ;  they  commence  with 
one  image  and  finish  with  another,  and  their  works  are  patched 
up  of  ill  assorted  pieces  which  cannot  be  made  to  unite  and 
harmonise. 

In  verses  14  and  24  he  points  out  the  common  faults  against 
the  rule  of  imity,  and  the  usual  errors  of  young  poets  :  in  ver.  38- 
he  exhorts  those  who  wish  to  write,  thoroughly  to  examine  their 
own  powers,  and  not  to  rush  blindly  and  precipitantly  into  the 
toil  of  composition. 

A  young  man,  who  must  probably  be  destitute  of  experience 
and  ripeness  of  thought,  and  who  has  not  yet  had  time  to  drink 
deeply  of  the  Athenian  and  Roman  fountains  or  the  modern 
springs  of  improved  science  and  polished  Belles  Lettres,  can 
hardly  be  expected  to  form  a  right  judgment  on  any  subject  of 
literature.  Such  a  person  should  be  cautious  that  he  does  not 
presume  too  much  on  the  powers  which  he  may  fancy  he  pos- 
sesses, and  which  may  have  received  the  praises  of  friends  and 
relations,  who,  as  we  all  know,  are  too  generally  disposed  to 
flatter  and  to  cherish  what  perhaps  some  foolish  mistake,  arising 
either  from  ignorance  or  partiality,  may  have  led  them  to  regard 
as  the  "  dawn  of  genius,"  as  it  is  called  ;  such  a  person  should 
be  cautious  hoxv  he  suffers  himself  to  he  seduced  to  spoid  his  hours 
in  the  attempt  of  coviposiw!^  pieces  on  high  Jlo-jon  and  difficult 
subjects,  which  he  is  often  induced  to  do  merely  because  at  school 
or  afterwards  at  college,  some  parts  of  his  early  productions  may 
have  received  the  approbation  of  his  tutor ;  but  it  is  to  be  remem- 
bered that  the  ability  t&  make  a  good  or  a  pretty  Latin  verse  now 
and  then  is  by  no  means  sufficient  encouragement  to  continue  to 
woo  the  muse,  and  to  proceed  to  the  paulo  majorat  unless  in- 
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deed  the  party  actually  possess,  (independent  of  his  own  ideas 
and  fancy  respecting  his  talents)  every  one  of  the  requisites  before 
premised. 

But  doubly  cautious  should  he  be,  who  unrewarded  with  any 
such  praise  as  we  have  alluded  to,  has  been  repulsed  in  his  earlier 
onsets — onsets  which  may  have  been  labored  with  excessive  pains, 
anxiety,  and  research  ;  doubly  cautious,  we  say,  should  he  be  how 
he  wastes  in  an  idle  and  unprofitable  pursuit  (and  one  moreover 
whose  attainment  is  completely  problematical)  that  irreparable 
timet  which  if  properly  directed,  and  employed  with  equal  assi- 
dmty^  would  have  led  him  through  the  depths  of  Science,  and 
rendered  him  familiar  with  the  most  elegant  and  the  most  diffi-^ 
adt  authors  of  antiquity. 

With  your  permission,  Mr.  Editor,  we  will  at  some  future 
opportunity  renew  and  proceed  with  these  strictures  on  the  poetic 
art,  but  before  the  subject  is  for  the  present  dismissed,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  state,  that  the  object  of  this  Essay  is  by  no  means  to 
discourage  the  exertion  oj"  yo7ithful  talent,  but  on  the  contrary, 
to  direct  it  to  a  more  profitable,  a  more  easily  attained,  and  an 
equally  honorable  object  of  ambition — an  object  which  will  afford 
permanent  and  substantial  satisfaction,  while  the  pursuit  of  the 
Muse,  even  when  successful,  would  afford  at  best,  unless  we  soar 
infinitely  above  mediocrity,  but  fugitive  applause. 

Sept.  Sthy  1812.  CRITO. 
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When  ye  pray,  sai/,   Our  Father.     I^vkv:   vi.  G. 

Jlf  the  Church  should  suffer  in  the  Fury  of  a  distempered  and  dis- 
tracted State,  it  is  so  far  from  wonder,  that  it  were  the  greatest  if  it 
should  not,   as  being  a  Vessel  that  hath  hardly  escaped  Shipwrecks 

*  We  shall  present  our  Readers  witii  inany  other  of  Bishop   Pearson's  smaller 
tracts  and  comniunicatious,  chronologically  arranged. 
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even  on  the  calmest  Seas.  If  those  Persons  who  serve  at  the  Altar 
should  themselves  be  made  a  sacrifice,  their  Enemies  could  raise  no 
Admiration  in  them,  who  know  they  do  but  follow  that  City  of  God 
Jerusalem,  even  Jerusalem  that  killed  the  Prophets  and  Stoned  them 
that  were  sent  unto  her.  If  their  Sacred  Functions  should  he 
Irreverently  invaded  and  the  Ministry  of  Reconciliation  Prophaned  by 
a  Promiscuous  Intrusion,  the  Sin  were  great,  though  it  were  not  new  : 
Strange  fire  is  as  old  as  Nadab  and  Abiku,  and  the  oldest  of  the  people 
have  Jeroboam  for  their  Patron.  If  they  should  Conspire  to  dis-robe 
the  Spouse  of  Christ,  to  disinherit  the  Church,  and  say.  Let  us  take 
to  our  selves  the  Houses  of  God  in  Possession,  this  is  as  Old  as  Edoruy 
and  Moah,  and  Gebul,  and  Amaleck.  Dionysius  has  taught  them  how 
to  jeer  ofFJ«/)?/e>-'s  Cloak  and  the  Beard  of  Msculapius.  Nay  some  of 
cur  Selves,  like  Statues  of  Victoria,  seem  ready  to  deliver  them  with 
our  own  Hands.  If  they  should  come  closer  yet  (as  the  Devil  drew 
near  to  Job)  and  study  to  Rob  them  of  their  Learning  too,  it  hath 
been  done  before.  Alas,  the  Apostate  Jtdian  would  be  their  Predeces- 
sor :  Nay  if  they  should  attempt  it  by  Arms,  the  Turks  did  as  much 
long  since  in  the  Eastern,  and  the  Goths  and  Vandals  in  the  Western 
Church.  But  that  they  should  take  away  our  Prayers  too,  the  proper 
Weapons  of  our  Church,  this  is  beyond  all  Precedent.  What,  are  we 
such  Recusants  that  we  must  be  thus  disarmed  ?  Or  may  it  not  be 
Lawfull  to  put  up  our  Petitions,  no  not  to  God  ?  What  must  we  have 
an  Arbitrary  service  too  ?  Or  is  Common  Prayer  to  be  taken  in  the 
HebretK  Dialect  for  Prophane  ?  Are  they  so  highly  offended  with  the 
Name  of  Priest,  that  they  will  take  away  our  Morning  and  Evening 
Sacrifice  ?  And  not  leave  us  so  much  as  the  Calves  of  our  Lips  ?  Our 
Persons  I  confess  may  be  Obnoxious,  and  Gold  and  Silver  may  be  a 
Sin.  But  the  Innocent  Prayers,  what  have  they  deserved  ?  How 
have  they  offended  Man,  when  so  often  Appeased  God  I  Or  at  what 
Bar  shall  they  be  Condemned,  which  have  been  Dayly  admitted  to  the 
Throne  of  Grace  ?  Did  the  Authors  give  their  Bodies  to  the  Fire, 
that  their  books  should  be  Burned  ?  Or  were  such  Reliques  of  Mar- 
tyrs e\'er  disallowed  ?  Did  Reverend  Cranmer  therefore  first  Sacrifice 
his  Hand,  because  it  had  a  part  in  the  Liturgy  ?  If  nothing  else 
methinks,  Mr.  Calvin's  Approbation  should  keep  it  from  an  utter 
Abolition,  or  it  must  be  a  tlirough  Reformation  indeed,  that  must 
Reform  Geneva  from  Superstiticni.  But  former  Liturgies  have  been 
Erroneous,  and  the  Prayers  of  our  Church  may  have  some  Spice  per- 
haps of  Malignity  in  them  :  The  Bishops  had  a  hand  in  it.  What  think 
you  if  the  Conjuring  in  the  Litany  hath  raised  all  these  Storms  in  the 
Common-wealth  ?  What  say  you  if  praying  for  all  that  Travel  by 
Land  or  Water  hath  brouglit  so  much  Ammunition  from  beyond  the 
Seas  ?  What  if  the  Prayer  to  deliver  the  King  from  all  his  Enemies, 
were  the  cause  of  his  Separation  from  his  Great  Council  ?  Indeed  if 
this  be  True,  there  is  some  Cause  why  our  Liturgy  should  be  exprfnged, 
but  that  any  should  wrest  from  us  the  Prayer  of  our  Lord,  works 
such  a  degree  of  Admiration,  as  it  goes  beyond  Belief.  What  Simeon 
would  suffer  his  Saviour  to  be  pulled  out  of  his  Arms  ?  Wliat  Gada- 
renes  are  these  to  strive  to  turn  him  out  of  their  Coasts  ?  Qui  dedit 
vivere  docitit  ct  orcp-e  (saith  St.  Cyprian.)     His  prayer  ought  to  be  as 
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dear  as  our  Life.  Wherefore  did  the  Apostles  ask  but  that  tve  might 
L-earn  ?  Why  were  they  so  Ignorant,  but  that  we  might  know  ?  For 
one  of  his  Disciples  said  unto  him,  Lord,  teach  its  to  J^ray,  (Verse  the 
1st, J  And  he  said  unto  them,  tv/ien  !/e  'praij,  say,  Our  Father.  In 
which  Words  three  things  are  Observable. 

1.  Lidetermiuatio  teinponsy  oTci-j  TT^fis-iv^iTh.    When  ye  oruv  U^oir- 
Pray.                                                                                                   tvz^Tk, 

2.  De'ermitiatio  Oraiio7iis,  Aiyin  say.  Aiyire' 

3.  Individiiatio  dcterminationis,  -tvIzib  ii^way.  Ylati^ 

In  the  Mosaical  Law  the  Duty  of  Prayer  was  not  so  Absolutely 
and  Expressly  commanded  ;    there  was  no  General  Precept  clearly 
obliging   all  the   Children  of  Israel  to  a  Petitionary  Invocation  ex- 
pressly  Propounded   in  the   Covenant,   insomuch  that  the   Excellent 
Industry  of  the  Masters  of  the  Jexvs,  who  have  Marshalled  out  of  the 
Law  613  distinct  Commands  have  not  found  out  one  for  Prayer,   and 
Abulensis  after  all  his  Laborious  Comments  upon  yioses    by  which  he 
puts  as  it  were  another  Veil  upon  his  Face,  with  a  fond  Wariness, 
concludes  that  quasi  nunquam  invenitnr.     Indeed  the   Prophets  who 
were    somewhat    on    the    brighter    side   of  the    Cloud    commanded 
Men    to    call    up'on  God,  either   uTioxlfUiy    or    with    Limitation    of 
Times  or    Causes,  but   a    Constant  and   perpetual   Duty  of   Prayer 
was  not    Imposed  by  any  known   Divine  Injunction    'till  under  the 
Gospel.       For    the    Law    once    delivered,    and   understood  only  as 
the   State  of    tlie   People  then   required,  did  not  evidently  crave    a 
special  and   perpetual  aid  from  Heaven,  for  the  performance  of  it, 
neither  was  there  then  such  a  disproportion  between  the  Promises  and 
Precepts  but  that  the  Obedience  to  the  one  might  work  with  some 
Modesty  and  expectation  of  the  other  ;  Besides  if  the  most  Fervent 
Prayers  had  then  been  added  to  the  most  exact  Obedience  they  could 
have  wrought  no   absolute  certainty   of    the   Legal    Promises,    God 
having  prepared  a  far  greater  than  they  generally  Expected  or   he 
plainly   Propounded.     But   the  heighth   of  that  True  and    Inherent 
Sanctity  which  we  are  called  to  under  the  Gospel  evidently  requires 
the  perpetual   Influence   of  Heaven,  the  Continual  Assistance  of  the 
Spirit  of  God  ;  And  yet  the  Infinite  Disproportion  of  our  Duty  with 
the  Reward  Revealed  now  challengeth  the  Supply  of  Petitions  even 
upon   supposal  of  the   most  Exact  Obedience.      Indeed  the  Jexvish 
Sacrifices  were  in  a  manner  Ceremonial  or  Symbolical  Prayers.     As 
Orpheus,  and  Zoroaster  used  their  Suffumigations ;  Hence  the  Greek 
U^a  without  change  of  a  letter  is  made  the  Latin  Ara.  So  Christ  is 
our  Altar  as  he  is  our  Intercessor.     Not  that  they  Prayed  not  under 
the  Law,  or  that  they  were  not  obliged  upon  occasion.     I 
know  invocation  hath  a  more  antient  origin,  at  least  from  Gen.  4. 
the   days  of  Enos,    and  can  scarce  be   imagined   Younger  2(5. 
than    Religion  her  self,  being  the  most  Proper  and  Natural 
Act    thereof,   as    Schools    observe,    and    therefore   all    the    Heathen 
Sages  exercised  themselves  therein  as  Porphyrius  testifies  of  the  Indian 
Brachmans,  the  Persian  Magi,  and  the  Greek  Theologi,  and  the  first 
Authors  of  the  Massalian  Heresy  were  Gentiles,  -^^  Epiphanius  observes. 
So  did  the  Jews  ui   succeeding  Ages,  taught  by    frequent    occa- 
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sions,  and  the  Examples  of  the  Prophets.    In  the  Temple  they  joyned 
them  with  their  Sacrifice,  in  their  Synagogues  with  Read- 
ing of  the  Law,  which  are  therefore  called  by  Philo,  t«  x«t«  n^as-- 
TToAs*?  -Tr^oa-iv/Jptu,.  And  in  their  Proseucha's  or  Oratories,  which  iv/J^tu. 
were  as  Chappels  of  Ease  out  of  their  Cities  they  used  them 
alone.     Besides  their  ordinary  Devotions,  it   is  not  Improbable  that 
the   most    Eminent  of  their  Doctors  as  they   Instructed  their  Disci- 
ples  in  the   Knowledge  of  the  Law,  so  they  prescribed  or   directed 
their  Prayers,  for  Sohcs  Deus  docere  pohiit,  ut  se  vellet  orari.     And 
therefore  from  whom  we  Receive  the  Revelation  of  the  Will  of  God, 
we  cannot  but  desire  to  be  Taught  to  Pray  according  to  it.      Thus 
St.  Johi  the  Baptist  taught  his   Disciples   and  the   Disciples   of  our 
Lord  (some  of  whom  had  belonged  to  John  before)  desired  as  much 
of  his. 

One  of  his  Disciples  said  unto  him.  Lord  teach  us  to  Pray,  as  John 
also  taught  his  Disciples,  which  Request  as  we  cannot  Imagine  could 
be  denied,  so  we  cannot  Conceive  any  more  than  Two  ways  to  grant  it, 
either  by  Forming  a  Prayer  for  them,  or  by  delivering  them  Rules 
and  Directions  how  to  frame  one.  Now  our  Savioiu-  takes  the  Former 
way,  not  laying  down  any  Precepts,  but  delivering  them  a  certain  Set- 
Form,  a  Prayer  of  it  self,  and  a  Pattern  for  others,  which  is  the  second 
Observable  in  the  Text.  Deter  in  inatio  Orationis.  He  gives  them  not 
a  Directory,  but  a  Form;  He  tells  tliem  not  hotv  but  tchat  they  are  to 
say.     And  he  said  unto  them,  tchen  yc  Pray,  Say,  Our  Father,  Sec. 

Thus  the  Sacerdotal  Benediction  and  Decimal  Profession  were  deli- 
vered in  an  Express  Form,  and  the  Psalms  of  David,  (of  which  St, 
Jerome  hath  observed  Four  to  be  Intituled  Prayers,)  were  a  Standing 
Part  of  the  Jc\m  .h  Liturgy  ;  the  70  Disciples  who  were  sent  to  Preach 
the  Gospel,  L%ik.  10.  were  all  to  use  one  Short  Benediction  as  it  were 
before  Sermon.  St.  Paul  concludes  almost  all  his  Epistles  with  one 
Form  of  Prayer,  )'et  I  hope  his  Spirit  was  of  no  bad  invention.  Justin 
Martyr  one  of  the  eldest  Sons  of  the  Primitive  Church  mentions  their 
Ko/»i«?  £yv«-,  their  Common-Prayers,  and  Tertnllian  hath  left  us  the 
Heads  of  their  Ordinary  Prayers  for  the  Heathen  Emperors.  Vitam 
PrnlLvani,  imperium  Securum,  Domnni  Tutam,  Exercitiis  Fortes,  Senatioii 
Fidelem,  Popnlum  Prohum,  Orbern  Quietum.  Thus  they  Prayed  for  the 
Prosecutors  of  the  Church,  more  than  some  of  us  will  do  for  the  Defen- 
der of  the  Faith. 

Constantine  the  Great,  whose  Portraicture  was  stamped  on  his  Coin 
in  a  Posture  of  Prayer,  had  his  iviiTy.ov^  Ei)pi«j  composed  with  study 
and  Premeditation,  'EOy^a^  tvSic-f^ovi  a-vv  roT^;  rov  ButIXhov  oikav  'rrXvtpovi 
tt.^-^.'^M  (saith  Euseb.)  he  duly  said  his  set  and  appointed  Prayers  with 
his  Houshold.  Some  have  thought  the  Emperor  our  Country  Man. 
Certainly,  there  cannot  be  a  more  proper  Description  of  our  present 
Constantine.  Nay  besides,  he  Penn'd  a  Form  of  Prayer  to  be  said  by 
all  his  Armies.     And  it  ended  thus,  rh  yiuzrs^ov   Baa-iMa  Kuv-tcIvtivcv:, 

TTctldeif    T£  ccvTou  0£fl^<As  5  iTi  jtt^>i«rrov    y)Uiv   BiO'j    cuiov    xx)    VIKVirllf 

<&uA«Tr£5-j6s<  TTorviuui^oi.    Give  me  leave  not  only  to  Translate   ft^mo-TO'^ 
it  into  our  Language,  but   into  our  Affections  and  Devo-   (pvXurTKri. 
tions  also.     We   beseech   thee,  O    Lord,  to    preserve   our 
King,    and  his   Royal    Issue   amongst  us   both   safe    and   victorious. 
Thus   the  first  Christian  Monarch  was  Zealous  of  the  Set  Prayers 
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of  the    Church,    and    they    that   strike    at   one,  will  not  spare  the 
other  ;    and  yet  such  there  be,  who  instead  of   Buyers   and  Sellers, 
whip   the   very  Prayers  out  of  the  Temple,  turn  them  out  of  their 
House  with  their  new  Divinity,   sweeping  out  all  good  Christianity  ; 
all  Prayer  must   be  new,   and  lest  they    should   continue,  must    be 
spent  in  the  making,   expire  at  the  first  Breath,  and  pass  away    (as 
God  once  appeared)  in  a   Sound,  for  fear  of  Idolatry.     Otherwise 
their  Christian  Liberty  is  Enthralled,  and  the  Spirit  of  God  is  fet- 
tered.    What  ?  Can  the  Issue  of  these  things  be  Momentary,  whose 
Causes  to  be  divided  are  continual,   and  Effects   Eternal ;    are  their 
Words  so  truly  "ETrict  Trn^aivra,  that  they  fly  from  their  Lips  never  to 
Return  again  ?  What  is  our  Memory   Prophane,  that  when  we  kneel 
unto    God    we    are    bound    to    forget  ?    Indeed    Eno.%    who    is    first 
mentioned    to    call     upon    the    name    of    God    is    interpreted    by 
Eiiseb.   'EttiMt/hiuv,   Forgetful.      But  if  we  should   conclude   it  from 
thence,  our  Argument  would  be  worse  than  his  Interpretation.     What 
are  these  but  Distempers  which  break  out  in  such  si.ddain 
fits  ?     and  Abortive  Meditations  which  are   conceived   and  Rom.  8. 
born  tngetlier  ?    But   they   Object  we  know  not  what    we  -^' 
should  pray  for  as  we  ought,  but  the  Spirit  it  self  maketh 
Intercession  for  us.       'Tis  true  ;    so    no   Man  caii  say  that  .,         '    *' 
Jesus  is  the  Lord,  i.  c.  make   a    Right    Profession  of   the 
Faith,  but  by  the  Holy  Ghost.    What,  shall  we  therefore  have  Extem- 
porary Creeds  too,  and  stand  up,  and  begin  witli  I  believe  at  a  ven- 
ture ?  So  should  we  quickly  have  two  articles  cut  off ;  The  descent 
hito  Hell  would  be  swallowed  up  immediately,  and  we  should  hear 
no  more  of  the  Catholick  Church,     'ka.'hio  t«  Ttvi-juaTt,  fsaith  St.  Paul,) 
I  will  Sing  with  the  Spirit.     Were  it  not  excellent   Musick   to  hear 
them   Sing  Psalms  Extempore  ;  and  those  who  yet  do  but  Read  to 
them  in  several  Corners,   at  length  Dictate  by  Inspiration  ?  But  this 
Opinion  is  not  altogether  so  gross,   it  hath  been  of  late  Refuted.     It 
is  lawful  now  to  hear  Divine  Service,  so   it  be   not   enjoyned.     A 
Set  Form  may  be  digested,  so  it    be  not  Commanded.      This    is  a 
pure  Spirit  of  Disobedience,  the  Set  Form  it  self  may  be  harmless, 
add  but  a  little  Obedience  to  it,  and  then  it  is  Heinous.     They  have 
hitherto  denied  Man  a  Power  to  make  any  thing  imlawful  by  Pio- 
hibiting,  and  do  they  grant  him  a  Power,  to  make  something  Unlawful 
by  Commanding?  Heretofore  they  have  told  us  that  Human  Laws  can- 
not bind  the  Conscience,    now    they    Distinguish    all  in  a   different 
Character,  to  do  ivJint  they  Command  they  cannot,    but  Not  to  do  they 
can.     Here  is  a  new  Legislative  Power  which  permits  by  Forbidding 
and  Forbids  by  Commanding,  a  strange   Sword  of  Justice  that  cuts 
with  the  Back,  and  Heals  witli  the  Edge.     They  may  as  v/ell  say  that 
if  our  Sovereign   Avere  a  private  Man,  they  might  lay  down  their 
Arms,  but  being  He  is  their  King,  they  cannot  in  Conscience.     By 
this  we  may   see  what  strange  Divinity  we  are  like  to  have,   if  the 
Spiritual  Lords  shall  be  divested  of  their  Jurisdiction,  and  the  Tem- 
poral possess  their  Chairs,  and  so  I  pass  to  the  third  thing  Observable, 
Individuatio  Deter minatioius.   The  particular  Forms  here  prescribed, 
the  Pater-N<:ster,   ivhen  ye  pray,  say.   Our  Father,   Sec.     Here  some 
will  scarce  be  persuaded  it  is  a  Prayer  at  all,  but  a  Pattern  only.     A 
Pattern  I  confess  it  is,  and  so  I  understand   St.  Maiihexv's  cvruf,  and 
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TertuUian'' s  Oralio  Legitima,  in  his  Book  de  Fuga,  but  surely  it  is  a 
Prayer   too.      Otherwise    our   Saviour  Christ,   should    Command    us 
when   we   pray   not   to    pray.        For   he    said   unto   them    when   ye 
pray,  say,  Our  Father.     So  that  this  is  a  kind  of  Anticliristian  Doc- 
trine formally  opposing  Christ.      When  ya  pray   (says  he)  say.    Our 
Father.     But  they  say,  tvhen  ye  say  our  Father,  ye  do  ?iot  pray.  Well 
this  being  Granted,  their  scrupulous  Conscience  checks  them  still,  a 
Prayer  it  is  in  it  self  they  yield,  but  not  to  us.     It  is  not  lawful  to  use 
it  as  a  Prayer.     What,  not  lawful  ?    Is   there  any   Law  against  the 
Legislator?  It  hath  been  Innocent  near   1600  Years,   and  is  it  now 
grown  Offensive  ?  can  the  Pretence  of  the  Spirit  thrust  out  that,   Qua 
nulla  Spiritnalior  Oratio,  as  St.   Cypriaii   tliinks  ?  Or  can  we  imagine 
that  that  which  was  made  by  the  Son  to  be  presented  to  the  Father, 
should  be  interrupted  by  the  Holy  Ghost  ?  In  the  Primitive  times,  the 
only  Question  was,  whether  it  were  lawful  to  vise  any  other  beside  it, 
now  the  Judges  are  changed,  they  are  let  free,  and  this  alone  is  ques- 
tioned.     It  was  of  late  vehemently   Objected  against   our   Liturgy, 
that  it  omitted  the  last   though  suspected    clause,  now  it  is  accused  for 
admitting  the  Rest ;  before  it  was  a  Crime  to  want  a  piece,  and  \\o\f 
'tis  a  greater  to  have  it  all.     Ay,  but  we  never  Read  that  the  Apostles 
used  it.     It  is   true  we  never   Read  that  they  Bapti/.ed  any   in  the 
Name  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost ;  this  is  the  Sociiiian^s 
Argument  for  neglect  of  Baptism.     Nay  in  this  our  Schismaticks  are 
more   Inconsequential   than   they.     They  using  the    Negative  Argu- 
ment only  to  exclude  all  Necessity,  tliese  to  enforce  an  Unlawfulness. 
Now  there  is  a  large  DiiFerence  between   Unlawful  and  Unnecessary. 
Besides,   tliough   we    Read   it   not   in   Scriptures,   yet  this   we    know- 
that  the  Primitive  Church  used  the  Lord's-Prayer  perpetually  at  the 
Eucharist,  and  this  Tradition  was  so  constant  that  St.  Jerom  doubts 
ijot  to  affirm  that  Christ  so  taught  his  Disciples.     Sic  docuit  Apnstolos 
suos  ut  quotidie  in  Corporis  illius  Sacri/icio  audeant  loqid  Pater  Noster^ 
saith  he  in  the  third  Advcrs.  Pelag.     For  the  further  Illustration  give 
me  leave  to  acquaint  you  with  a  piece  of  Antiquity  in  the  Infancy  of 
the  Church.     When   any   were  converted   to   Christianity,   they   first 
made  a  Profession  of  their  Faith,  and  a  promise  to  live  according  to 
it,  then  they  fasted  and  prayed  for  Remission  of  their  former  Sins, 
which  done  they  were  Baptized,   and  immediately  after  being  brought 
to  the  Congregation,  received  the  Eucharist,  as  appears  out  of  Justin 
Martyr'%  Apology,  upon  which  St.  Jerom,   dc  Baptismatis  Fonte,   Sur- 
gentes  statini  in  prima   Corporis   Commuinone  Christ i  dicrtrit  Dimitir 
nobis  debita  nostra.     His  meaning  is,   as  soon  as  they  were  Baptized 
they  Received  the  Communion,   and  saying  the  Lord's-Prayer  accord- 
ing to  Custom,  asked  God  forgiveness  of  their  Sins,  though  they  were 
forgiven  in  Baptism,  and  therefore  'tis  a  Ridiculous  Custom  in  the 
Romish  Mass,  that  the  Deacon  should  say.  Libera  no.^  ci  Malo,  and  not 
the  Priest,  lest  he  miglit  be   suspected  to  be  Guilty  of  some  Mortal 
Sin.     If  then  a  perpetual  and  Universal  Tradition  of  the  Catholick 
Church  hath  any  Authority  in  respect  of  us  ;  if  a  clear  and  express 
precept  of  Christ,  makes  the  thing  Commanded  beyond  Dispute,  how 
can  that  be  unlawful,  than  which  notliing   at  first  was  more  clearly 
Pelivered  j  nothing  since  more  universally  received  of  us,  but  if  they 
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delight  so  in  their  Negative  Argumentations,  I  can  help  them  with 
one  more  I  bellcA'-e,  never  any  ol'  the  Fathers  said  it  was  Lawiful. 
What  is  the  Reason  ?  They  were  better  Orators  than  so.  It  had  been 
a  cold  Expression  to  tell  tliem,  that  was  Lawfid  which  no  Man 
Doubted  to  be  Divine,  whoever  said  it  is  Lawful  to  Fear  Goti,  and 
'tis  no  Sin  to  believe  in  Christ  ? 

Away  with  these  Scrupulous  and  Contradictious  Spirits.  Let's 
make  use  of  these  Words  of  our  Advocate  Agnoscat  Pater  Filii  sui 
verba,  God  said  once  from  Heaven,  This  is  my  Beloved  Son,  hear 
him  :  When  we  Repeat  this  Prayer  we  might  Return  these  Words 
again,  this  is  thy  Beloved  Son,  hear  him.  Who  would  Refuse  that 
Petition  which  was  Pen'd  by  him,  who  was  first  to  promote  it  as  oui 
Advocate,  and  after  to  answer  it  as  our  Judge  ?  And  thus  have  I  done 
with  my  Third  and  last  observable  Individnatio  determinaiionis,  the 
Pater  Noster,  tvhen  ye  jjrau,  say.  Our  Father.  But  now  I  liave  done 
with  my  Text,  and  seriously  Reflect  upon  my  Former  Discourse.  To 
what  end  is  all  this  ?  To  what  purpose  do  I  labour  thus  to  decide 
these  Controversies?  The  Jexvs  have  been  so  wise  as  to  Refer  their 
Difficulties  to  the  coming  of  Elias,  and  cannot  we  stay  till  the 
Synod  be  convened  ?  What  if  the  Carthaginian  and  Milevitan  Coun- 
cils have  determined  for  Set  Forms,  what  if  the  Council  of  Toledo 
Enacted  a  Days  Repetition  of  the  Lord's-Prayer  ?  Alas  they  pretend- 
ed but  to  one  Holy  Ghost  among  them  all  ?  We  are  like  to  have 
divers  Spirits  in  one.  They  were  chosen  but  by  the  Clergy,  These 
shall  be  Elected  by  a  Representative  Body  of  a  whole  Kingdom. 
Besides,  they  never  had  any  yet  out  of  America.  We  shall  have 
some  of  Columbus'?,  discoveries,  and  of  the  Spirit  which  moves  upon 
the  Pacifick  Waters.  Therefore  to  conclude  in  a  Word,  whosoever 
will  not  freely  submit  liis  Judgment  with  all  the  Obedience  of  Faith 
to  the  determination  of  such  a  Synod,  he  deserves  no  better  than  to  be 
counted  a  Member  of  the  Catholick  Church. 
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•f.foue  I  give  an  acconut  of  the  editor's  merits,  it  may  not  be 
improper  to  say  a  word  of  the  excellencies  and  defects  of  the  author  ; 
especially  as  some  modern  critics  have  Ihonght  proper  not  only  to 
greet  him  with  the  title  of  a  scurrilous   and  indecent  butfoon,  but  to 
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wonder  how  such  monstrous  farces  could  be  endured  by  the  chaste 
ears  of  an  Attic  audience.     Tliat  many  should  have  been  greatly  exas- 
perated  with    Aristoi)i\anes,  for  {)al»licly  exhibiting   Socrates   oij  tiie 
istage,   and  making   liini  speak  and  act  in  a  manner   most  inconsistent 
with  his  known  character,  is  not  surprising;  but  as  the  accusation 
urged  by  some  against  the   poet,    of  being  instrumental  to  Socrales's 
deatli,    has   been  snl>,-,tantiaily  refuted  by  many  critics ;   so  the  jiresent 
editor  has  very  judiciously  observed,  witii  regard  to  the  other  part  of 
the  charge,    that  Socrates  is  not  so  nujch  the  object  of  ridicule   in  the 
CoHiedv  of  the  Clouds,  as  the  philosophers  in  general,  who,  of  whatever 
benetit  the  lessons  and  example  of  Socrates  himself  might  be  to  the 
state,    were,    from    their  idle    lives,     their    minute,     ridiculous,     and 
sometimes  impious  disquisitions,   highly  prejudicial  to  their  disciples, 
and,  bv  consequence,  to  the  public.    If,  says  Mr.  Bruack,  Aristophanes 
had  really  ill  the  smallest  degree  contributed  to  the  deatli  of  Socrates, 
.it  is  not  credible  that  Plato  would  have  introduced  them  in  his  Synipo- 
»nini,    sitting  together  at  the  same  table ;  it  is  not   credible  that  he 
would  have  been  so  great  an  admirer  of  hhn  as  to  write  an  epigram  in 
his  praise  ;  containing  a  most  extravagant  compliment — ATisnu  i<^ifnr 
hiec  faciamus — of    the    indecency    which    abounds    in    Aristophanes, 
unjustitiable  as  it  cerlaiidy  is,   it  may  however  be  observed,  that  differ- 
ent ages  differ  extremely   in  their  ideas  of  this  offence.     Among  the 
ancients,  plain   speaidng  was   the  fashion;  nor  was  that   cerenu)nioui 
delicacy  introduced,  which  has  taught   men  to  abuse  each  other  with 
the  utmos.t  politeness,    and  express  the  nu«t   indecent   ideas  in   the 
most  modest  language.     1  he  ancients   had   little  of  this.     They  were 
accustomed   to  call  a  spade  a  s{)ade  ;  to  give  every  thing  its  proper 
name.     There  is  another  sort  of   indecency  ;  which   is  infinitely  more 
dangerous  ;  which   corrupts   the   heai t  witliout  offending  the  ear.     I 
believe  there  is  no  iuan  of  sound  judgment  who  would  not  sooner  let 
his  son  read  Aristophanes  than  Congreve  or  Vanbrugh.     In  all  Ajisto- 
phanes's   indecency  there  is  nothing  that   can  allure,   but   nmch  that 
must    deter.     He    never    dresses  up  the   most  detestable  vices    in    an 
amiable   light ;     but   generally,    by    describing    them    in    their   native 
colors,  makes  the  reader  disgusted  v/ith  them.     His  abuse  of  the  most 
eminent    citizens    may    be    accounted   for    upon     similar    principles. 
Besides,   in  a   Republic,   freedom  of  sj)eech   was  deemed  an  essential 
privilege  of  a  citizen.     Demosthenes  treats  his  adversaries   with  such 
language  as  would,  in  our  days,  be  reckoned  scurrilous  enough;   but  it 
passed,  in  those  days,  without  any  notice  or  reprehension.     Tlie  world 
is  since  greatly  altered  for  the  better.     We  have,  indeed,  retained  the 
matter,    but  judiciously  introduced  more   delicacy   into  the   manner. 
In    his    plots    too,    it    must    be    owned,    Aristophanes    is   sometimes 
faulty.     It   ought    however   to    be    observed,   that    his  contemporary 
comic   poets   did   not  pique   themselves  upon  the  artful  mana'/ement 
of    the     plot,       Aristophanes    has    therefore    the    usual    failing    of 
dramatic  writers,   to  introduce  speeches,   and  even  scenes,    not  much 
conducing  to  the   business  of  the  drama.     Bixt  if  the  only  use  of  the 
plot  be,  as  the  great  Bayes  has  decided,  to  bring  in  good  things,  our 
poet  will  stand  totally  clear  on  this  head  of  the  charge,  and  the  Knights 
may  be  mentioned  as  an  honorable  exception  even  to  this  censure,  a» 
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tlie  design  of  the  |>1ay,  to  expose  Clcou,  and  to  turn  him  out  of  his 
pliice,  is  admirably  buppoited  from  bei;innin<i  to  emi. — To  sum  up 
Aristopiiiiiiess  eli.UiU-ler,  if  we  consider  jiis  just  and  severe  ridicule  of 
tJie  Atliciiiun  foibles,  his  detestation  of  tlie  expensive  and  ruinous  A\ar 
in  Aviiich  Greece  -vvas  engaged  ;  his  j'.oiated  invectives  against  the 
factious  and  interested  demagogues,  by  whom  the  j)opulace  was 
deluded  ;  "  who  hauled  for  freedom  in  their  senseless  mood  ;  "  his 
contempt  of  the  useless  and  frivolous  inquiries  of  the  Sophists  ;  his 
M'it  and  versatility  of  style  ;  the  astonishing  playfulness,  originality, 
and  fertility  of  his  imagination  ;  the  great  harmony  of  versification, 
whenever  the  subject  required  it,  and  his  most  refnied  elegance  of 
language;  in  spite  of  Dr.  Beattie's  dictum,  we  shall  look  over  his 
blemishes,  and  allow  that,  with  all  his  faults,  he  might  be  a  very  good 
Citizen,  and  was  certainly  an  excellent  Poet. 

The  learning,  industry,  and  sagacity  of  Mr.  Brunck,  are  well  known 
to  the  literati,  by  his  elegant  editions  of  some  of  the  Greek  Tragedies  ; 
the  Analecla  Veterum  Poetarum,  and  A}>ollonius  Rhodius.  The 
present  volumes  are  nearly  of  the  same  size  with  the  Analccta  ;  but  the 
types  in  which  the  text  is  printed  are  the  same  with  that  of  the  Greek 
Trag<'dies.  I  am  told  most  readers  complain  of  the  diminutive  size  of 
the  character,  aiid  1  must  confess  I  should  have  been  better  pleased  if 
the  editor  liad  enq)loyed  the  same  types  in  this  work  as  in  the 
Analecta  ;  it  would  have  spared  the  reader's  eyes,  and,  perhaps,  have 
rendered  the  typographical  errors  fewer  than  they  are  at  jnesent.  Mr. 
Erunck  has  had,  for  the  use  of  this  edition,  (besides  all  the  former 
editions  of  any  consequence)  the  collations  of  many  manuscripts ;  in 
the  Plutus,  Nubes  and  Kanif ,  live  (the  collation  of  one  does  not  appear 
but  in  the  Addeiula) ;  in  the  Equites,  Acharnenses,  Aves,  and  Lysistrata, 
three;  in  the  Vespie,  Pax,  and  Ecclesiazusa?,  two;  in  the  Tliesmophoria- 
.2USIC,  but  one.  By  the  heJp  of  these  manuscripts,  the  observations  of 
critics,  and  his  own  reading,  he  lias  been  enabled  not  only  to  purge  the 
text  from  innumerable  usurj)ations,  but  sometimes  to  supply  chasms  in 
it:  an  instance  or  two  of  which  I  shall  give  in  tlie  progress  of  this 
article.  The  ingenious  critic  apologises  (or  rather  does  not  apologise) 
for  having  left  some  faulty  readings  in  the  text  (which  either  critical 
sagacity,  or  the  assistance  of  MSS.  would  have  removed)  on  account 
of  the  great  hurry  in  which  he  «as  obliged  to  write  his  notes.  To  me, 
1  oMii,  this  reason  seems  not  entirely  satisfactory. — "  Quod  olim  libro- 
riim  dcscriptoribus  siepissime  evenit,  id  el  ego  quandoque  passus  sum  ; 
uec  hujus  inc'onsideranticVj  necesse  duco  ut  me  purgem,  veniamque 
petam  ;  quin  mirari  subit  laitarique  bonam  fortunam  frequentioribus 
istiusmodi  lajisibus  mihi  cavisse;  maxime  quum  recordor,  partem  hand 
tninimani  istarum  fabularum  a  me  descriptam  iteruni  fuisse,  duni  in 
Sinseo  meo  vei  ludebat  fdius  mens,  quo  animum  meum  nihil  magis 
a<iverlit  oblectatque,  ve!  confaJ)ulabantur  bmii  quidam  viri,  qui  quot 
fere  diebus  horisque  matutinis  ad  me  visere  soleut." — Tantamne  rem 
tarn  n<  gligenter  ?  I  think  in  such  a  case  I  should  have  sent  Master 
Erunck  out  of  the  rocni.  Pugh!  says  Mr.  B.  (or  I  suppose  would 
say,  if  lie  read  Shakspeaie)  "  He  talks  to  me  that  never  had  a  son." 
But  to  be  seriou^i  :  what  right  has  any  nwn  to  publish  a  work  of  this 
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kind  ill  a  hurry  ?  Mr.  B.  I  believe,  is  not  in  that  unfortunate  situation, 
^vhich  some  learned  men  have  experienced,  to  be  obliged  to  publish  as 
fast  as  the  avarice  or  tyranny  of  booksellers  required.  There  have 
too  been  some  writers  who,  in  publishing  a  book,  have  had  a  provident 
eye  to  the  future,  and  taken  care  to  reserve  a  sutHcient  quantity  of 
additions  to  adorn  the  second  impression.  But  this  gentleman's  charac- 
ter and  circumstances  will  not  suffer  us  to  entertain  the  slightest  suspi- 
cion, that  he  will  ever  change  from  INIr.  Brunck  into  Simonides.  (Vid. 
Aristoph.  Pac.  6'97.) — Mr.  Ijrunck,  in  his  notes,  is  frecjuently  engaged 
with  tlie  Parisian  Professor,  and  the  tlower  of  the  French  critics,  as  he 
calls  them,  (to  wit)  Messrs.  Vauvilliersand  Dupuy,  the  former  of  whom 
lately  published  an  edition  of  Sophocles,  the  latter  has  passed  some 
censures  upon  Mr.  Brunck's  critical  works.  Thus  far  perhaps,  he  maj 
be  readily  excused,  'Q.g  ovy^  virioyjj^v,  d'AXd  riu.M^o-jij.svog  :  but  I  am  at  a 
loss  to  account  for  the  asperity  with  which  he  treats  Kuster  and 
Bergler,  to  the  latter  of  whom  he  is  scarcely  more  merciful  than  he 
was  to  Mr.  Shaw  in  his  edition  of  Apollonius.  Bergler  wiih  him  is 
fungus,  stipes,  bardus,  and  what  not.  If  Mr.  B.  is  better  qualified 
than  Kuster  and  Bergler  to  publish  Aristophanes  (as  doubtless  he  is  by 
far,)  "  let  liini  give  God  thanks,  and  make  no  boast  of  it ;  "  l)ut  why 
triumph  over  men  who  are  not  in  a  condition  to  return  the  attack  ? 
Ua'JE,  irau',  aJ  $^(77^^  'Eoyy'/j,  u/rj  ?Ksys'  'AW'scc  roy  avoo  iy.slyo-/,  ovirsoanrr 
aval  Kxru). 

I  now  proceed  to  give  some  instances  of  the  improvements  made  in 
this  edition.  The  plan  of  the  Lysistrata  is  as  follows :  the  women, 
grieved  at  the  long  continuance  of  the  war,  seize  the  acropolis,  where, 
the  public  money  was  kept,  and  resolve  to  keep  the  men  at  a  distance 
till  a  j)eace  shall  be  concluded.  Upon  this  a  dialogue  ensues  between 
Lysistrata  and  Probulus,  the  heroine  and  hero  of  the  play. 

V.  487.  "Ori  ^0'j>.6y.£vc:i  t^v  ccy-iOiroAiv  •j^'aaJ'v  dTtsy.Asicrars  ij.oyJ'.o7;. 
In  some  other  editions  it  is  printed  rr^v  nt^Ktv  rifx'jjv  a,fsy.?.cl(rxrs  roTj- 
|xo;/A&7f.  Mr.  Brunck  has  inserted  very  justly  Dawes's  emendation  in 
the  text,  'Or<  ^ov'av^svxi  rrjv  ttoMv  Tjawv  dTrs/iXsla-xrs  ro7<ri  u^oyXoicriv. 
The  conuj)tion  no  doubt  arose  from  the  explanation  of  the  scholiast 
being  written  above  the  text :  tj  'rro?jg  of  itself  signifies  the  acropolis. 
I  cannot  help  submitting  it  to  Mr.  Brunck's  judgment,  Avhether  in 
Plutus  77 '2,  instead  of  the  vulgar  reading  y.Xsr/ov  itsoov,  we  should  not 
read  y./.Eiv)]v  nxithiv  from  Sfephanus  Byzant.  v.  'A'-^^'v^j.  But  ))erhap> 
Henistcrhuis  has  sufficiently  defended  the  other  reading;  for  I  must 
own,  though  with  the  utmost  fear  of  incurring  Mr.  Brunck's  displea- 
sure (vid.  not.  in  Plut.  327-)  that  I  am  not  possessed  of  Hemsferhuis'.«( 
edition. 

V.  49s.  'Hj«.eTf  uy,aj  cr«(7oaev,  JJP.  ujcjcsTj  ;  A,  vjjaEjj  jaavTOi.  FI. 

crysTKiov  ys' 

A,  'A\\'  uTTodcKTeoi  ravr'  la-rh  oaoog'  11.  Nrj  ttjv  zJ>;/xr;T§',  aSixo'v  y?. 

'AAA'  dTro^eKrecc  is  a  conjectural  emendation,  first  inserted   in  the 

Venetian   edition ;  ingenious  enough,  but  wrong.     The  first   edition 

has  'AAA'  dTToy.rscc  which  comes  nearer  the   true  reading,  re-tored  by 

Mr.  B.  from  two  MSS.  'AAAa  irotrjr^x. — But  the  MS.  not  only  amends 

but  supplies  the  text:  for  Mr.  B.  has  insetted  the  following  verse 

upon  the  authority  of  the  MS.  after  verse  498. 
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A.  /Hg  vxTf^'Jci  xx,y  u-r)  jS'jIia-a.  Tl.  A&iviv  ys  XsyBig.  A.  'AyocvoCKret^, 
'AA/.a  r.  clc. 

Mr.  Britnck  is  no!  in  2:cnrral  very  gracious  to  Kusfer  when  be  finds 
liim  nciiliiieat  in  smuller  matters.  But  what  would  he  have  said  bad 
bekn()\vii,  that  in  the  very  manuscript  which  Kuster  used,  not  only  the 
true  reading  of  the  3d  verse  was  preserved,  but  the  second  verse  fairly 
and  plainly  written  ? — Though  he  might  have  guessed  something  of 
the  kind  from  the  Scholiast,  to  whose  words  a  part  of  the  verse  in 
question  is  prefixed. 

V.  519-  'O  oi  w  suji's  uVopAe'^^a;  sfccfTVLSV  it  si  [J.-^  rov  (rry]jW.oya  vvj(ra;. 
— Mr.  Brunck  rightly  observes,  that  the  copula  has  no  business  before 
el ;  he  therefore  reads,  'O  o'  sy'  evSus  uVo/SAsvJ/a;  (pdo-Kev  av  El  (xy)  rov 
€rrij,aova  vrjcrsi;  {v'riTsic  tVom  a  MS.)  I  should  rather  read,'0  ^  sij!  su'^u; 
JropAsv^xj  oiv  s^ac/i'*   El  ai^,  &c. 

V.  b'2Q,  seq.     A.   StMTrx.     Siy*  m  xctrapuTB^  77.  (tioottcu  ^yco.   A. 

KOU  TUUTO.  XCiXviJ^fLUTCC  <^i^S 
Ilig)  TYjV  XSJ^aXr^V  [X,ri  VVV    '(cOYjV    uW'  s]  tout    SlJiTTO^lOV  0"0«. 

17a^'   sfjiou  toutI  to  x«Ayfx.ju,a  Xa/3cuv,    ■£%-;    J^a'  yrspl^otj  TTzfi  t/.v 

Xr0aAr;v, — Kdra  ciuiva. 

To  eutor  into  an  examination  of  the  tautology,    the  absurdity,  the 

metrical  defects,    and   the  want  of  syntax  in  this   sentence,   as  it  now 

stands,  would  waste  too  much  time  and  pa})er.     Suffice  it  to  say,  that 

the  editor  has  happily  restored  the  genuine  text  by  the  aid  of  MSS. 

A.  'LiMTx.  IT.  1.ol  y ,  M  y.7,rv.^^c.rs,  iriiOTfj:  'yc/j  y.cCi  rxvrx  y.ci/.vyj./.x 
<^o^ov<rr,  Ub^]  rr^v  KSfX>.-fiv  ;  y/}j  vvv  K'^r^y.  A.^AP-ax.  si  ro'Jr  sy.Tto^ir./  (TOi, 
&c. 

In  the  Nu])es,  after  v,  g6f).  INIr.  B.  has  inserted  a  verse,  which  Mr. 
Valckenaer   first   discovered   to   belong  to  this  place  (from  Suidas,  v, 

yjXL,£tV.) 

El   ?£  TIC   aUTOJV   ^MlXOX't^iUiTCiir  ,     Yf    KU[X^zlBV  TIVU   X«jt/.7r);V, 

[.■^WTOj  ^il^ac,   F.v  Q'  dgfJ.Q'Axig  XixCjov  yj  ^i^vja^c/JV.J   &c. 
The  Eccles.  v.  6'21,  62'2.  stand  thus  in  the  common  editions: 
II.    Oii^l  u-u^ouvTon.  B.  Flip]  (TQu.  n.  TVJ  i^Yj  ^!jyKy.Tcx.dag5i-lv. 

B.  Ka.1  crcn  TOiovrov  uttup^si. 

Instead  of  this  latter  fragment,  Kuster's  edition  has,  Ka/  coi  r:-  7f^\ 
tcvrutv  Syi  uA^eSxi.  These  IMr.  Brunck  has  i-estored  to  sense  and 
metre  by  slightly  altering  tlie  reading  of  the  MS.  II.  OJp/i  iJ.x,^oZ'->rat. 
B.  Use)  -rov;  U.  &xppsi,  ij.yj  ^sicrrg  ov^i  ax^ovvtai. 

B.  T[£^)roj  ;  n.  roJ  y^r^  ^vyy.a.ra.^x^^s'iv  xxi  croi  rotovrov  yVas^s/. 

In  the  Thesniophoriazusae,  the  women  are  gathered  together  to 
consult  about  some  method  of  punishment  for  Euripides,  who  had  so 
grossly  traduced  and  scandalised  them  on  the  stage.  When  the  assem- 
bly is  met,  the  herald  speaks  to  this  effect,  (v.  372.)  "  Hear  every 
one  ;  the  female  senate  decreed  (Timoclea  was  president,  Lysicla 
clerk,  Sostrata  speaker)  to  hold  an  assembly  early  in  the  morning,  on 
the  middle  day  of  the  Thesnioplioria:  'EKv-Ao^crtav  Ttoislv  sujSsv  tt.  y.sc-n 
rMv  $s(ry.o:poc,lu!v,  rjv  '  aAi>  ec-6'  v;a7v  trp/oAvj.  So  Kuster's  edition. 
Davies  (on  Cicero  de  Legg.  I.  10.)  and  Spanheim  (on  Calliniach.  H. 
in  .lov.  84.)  quotes  the  latter  verse  to  prove  that  cl'/.tg  may  be  joined 
with  a  nominative.     Dawes  (Misc.  Crit.  p.  235.)  perceiving  a  solecism 
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in  this  reading,  tacitly  altered  it  to  sly  aXic. — But  the  sense  of  the 
passage  is  not  at  all  assisted  by  this  alteration.  "  The  senate  decreed 
to  hold  a  meeting — if  there  is  leisure;"  rather^  "if  there  should  be 
leisure."  Neither  could  the  herald  be  ignorant  when  he  proclaimed 
this,  whether  they  had  sulhcient  leisure  or  not.  The  first  edition  (by 
Junta)  has  Y;-/  aXt)'  /jyjy  '^X''->>-i-  which  approaches  very  near  the  true 
reading  restored  to  the  text  from  the  MS.  f  ijidki'j-'j'  r,tJAv  ct^oa-*;':  "  on 
V,  hich  day  we  are  most  at  leisure."  I'he  third  day  of  the  Thesmopho- 
ria  was  a  fast.  (vid.  Athen-cpum  VII.  p.  30?.  F.) 

In  tlie  Pax,  when  Trygveus  and  the  chorus  arc  drawing  the  goddess 
Irene  out  of  the  well,  the  chorus  exclaims,  v.  496.  'i^;  y.ccKOv  zi  rivs; 
bIt]v  ev  r,'jAv.  Mr.  B's  MS.  had  '£lg  -Kxy.ov  o^i rivs;  s\<t)v  sv  t^'xTv.  of  which, 
he  says,  he  could  make  nothing  for  a  long  time,  till  he  luckily  found 
the  true  reading  in  Suidas,  v.  >cax.r/Oj-  'H;  Jizxo'vo*  nv^s  iinv  iv  r^iuv. 
"  There  are  certainly  some  disaftected  people  among  us."  And  so  the 
schohast  seems  to  have  read  in  his  copy,  as  one  may  conjecture  from 
his  explanation. 

In  the  Equitcs,  v.  1300,  &rc.  the  triremes  are  in  great  agitation: 
upon  hearing  that  Hyj)erbolus  is  going  to  petition  for  a  fleet,  they  vow 
that  he  shall  never  command  tlieni.  Rut,  says  one,  who  had  never 
come  near  man,  if  the  Athenians  consent  to  this  motion — 

Fa;  to  Qr^<Tiinv  TrXsovcaiCf   yj  Vi  tcov  crfavoJv  Sicov. 

In  which  words  there  is  neither  sense  nor  syntax. 

Whoever  has  a  mind  to  see  what  the  critics  have  written  about  it  and 
about  it,  may  consult  Petit  (Leg.  Attic,  p.  79.)  D'Orville  and  Salvini 
(Miscell.  Observat.  Vol.  III.  p.  401,2.)  Dawes  (Misc.  Crit.  p.  252.) 
Mr.  Brunck  has  restored  from  conjecture,  ooksI  -•Tr}.£ov(r!x:.  referring 
to  Vesp.  270.  "  I  advise  that  we  sail  either  to  the  'Iheseum,  or  the 
temple  of  the  Eumenides,  and  take  refuge  there."  The  ememlatioa  is 
ingenions  and  certain,  nor  does  it  the  less  honor  to  Mr.  Brunck's 
sagacity,  that  Reiske  had  already  proposed  the  same  in  the  Acta 
Lipsiensia  for  July  1750,  p.  4 19. 

Eq.  751.  OvK  dv  xa^i'C.oi^.riV  sv  cIaam  yj-c^ljJ.  'Aaa'  si;  ro  li^^ar^s 
X,^rjy  TCcccslvT-i  V  T^v  U'/uxa. 

Tills  Demus  says  to  Agorarritus,  who  had  requested  him  not  to  hear 
the  cause  ia  Pnyx.  The  comme^itators  have  been  led  into  gross  errors 
by  a  slight  corruption  in  the  text.  Mr.  B.  has  elegantly  restored,  aV 
ro  TtcoTSs,  "  as  formerly." 

Nub.  339.  Kso-rcSv  TsyAyri  asyaAscv  aya^av-j  Kfsa  r'  o^-A^ia.  xiyXa-v. 
The  metre  is  defective  by  half  a  foot.  In  Kuster's  edition ;  k^sx  r' 
ofviSsia  yz  •/.lyj.dv.  Mr.  Brunck  has  thrown  out  ys,  and  replaced  the 
true  reading  upon  the  authority  of  Atheneeus  and  Eustathius,  x(^^,y.a/. 
It  doubtless  escaped  his  notice,  that  H.  Stephens  had  made  this  emen- 
dation in  his  Ap.  to  Greek  Tlies.  p.  1228.  To  the  authorities  mentioned, 
he  might  have  added  the  testimony  of  the  Etymologus  M.  whom 
Phavorinus  has  transcribed  p.  1060.  ed.  Bazil.  I54i. 

Having  quoted  at  random  these  few  instances,  in  which  the  text  of 
the  author  is  imj)roved  ;  I  now  pass  to  the  invidious  and  unpleasant 
task  of  marking  some  cf  those  places   where  the  learned  eclitcr  has 
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either  made  the  text  worse,  or  left  it  faulty.  One  great  defect  I 
cannot  help  rentarking  in  Mr.  B.  Mhich  is,  his  being  in  general  too 
sparing  of  his  explanations.  As  he  has  most  unaccountably,  and  to  the 
full  success  of  his  work  fatally,  omitted  to  publisii  the  scholia  together 
with  the  text,  he  ougiit  to  have  made  some  amends  for  this  defect  in  his 
notes,  and  also  to  have  been  more  curious  in  noting  the  parodies  of  the 
•  tragedians  and  other  authors  'in  which  Aristophanes  so  much  indulges 
himself.  These  will  appear  to  some  grave  omissions — but  the  over- 
sights I  am  going  to  mention,  Mr.  B.  would,  without  quesiion,  have 
entirely  supplied  or  corrected,  if  he  had  allowed  himself  a  little  leisure 
for  another  re visal. 

He  has  publicly  testified  that  he  has  a  great  dislike  to  the  particle 
y£,  and  accordingly  has,  with  great  justice,  frequently  expunged  it; 
but  he  should  have  done  it  much  oftener,  and  I  will  gi\  e  a  few  examples 
where  it  ought  to  be  thrown  out,  as  perfectly  useless  both  to  the  metre 
and  sense. 

Nub.  86".9.  Km)  rcPv  vusaaiucv  ov  r^ljousv  rujy  £v5ai?£.  Mr.  B. 
inserts  ys  here  after  ruJv  ;  to  make  the  verse  agree  with  Dawes's  canon. 
I  had  rather  read  KCcu.a.crr^cvv  on  the  authority  of  Pollux  X.  157-  and  so 
perhaps  the  scholiast  read,  v.  Feirson  on  IMceris,  p.  242.  12l6.  'Airs^vQ- 
^iacrat  ye  [j.S.aaov,  yj  (xyjiv  ir^dyixa.Ta.  As  the  penultima  of  ccTi'spfi- 
^id<rai  is  long,  the  ys  ought  to  be  expunged.  Ran.  1055.  '''Etrrt 
Sidx&y.a.Xoc/Q.TTig  <p^dtsr  roli  o  ri^uj^-'iy  ys.  itoir^rai  The  particle  is  inter- 
polated by  some  later  editor.  Read  r&TcriV  S'  r]^M(Ti — Equit.  508. 
'H.ydyy.aXsvBTt-t]  Xs^ovToce  y  sg  to  Ssut^ov  Tra^a.fiyjva.i.  Read  'Hvdyxcct,sv 
sTtrj  7r§o(  TO  fisarfov,  as  it  is  quoted  by  the  author  of  the  argument  to 
the  Nubes.  Acharn.  629.  Ovituj  TtoL^s^r]  itolg  ro  (isarcoy  Xs^oov.  Pac. 
735.  Avrov  hysi  itooi  to  ^Jsxt^ov  Troi^d^as.  There  is  another  passage 
in  Aristophanes  where  it^hi  is  to  be  restored  instead  of  sVri  Acharn. 
.■392.  'Xl;  a-KTJ^'i'''  dv  dydv  o\Jto;  our.  saSs^sTai.  This  Mr.  B.  quotes 
in  a  note  upon  Nub.  465.  Cohere  r.  siro'lfOfxai  for  o'l/oy.at  from  Suidas, 
V.  a^c-a  ys)  to  show  that  the  particle  dv  may  be  joined  with  a  future 
indicative,  a  point  1  shall  not  at  present  dispute,  but  the  validity  of 
this  example  to  prove  it.  If  the  learned  critic  had  looked  into  any  of 
tlie  three  lirst  editions  of  Suidas,  v.  S.'cm^of,  or  P.  Leopard.  Emendat. 
xiii.  8.  he  would  have  found  it  thus  quoted,  'Hj  crjiy^/iv  dycvv  oiros  oJ 
•ff^ocrSs^stai,  which  is  the  true  reading,  changing  only  d.yM>'  into  dyuiv, 
or,  as  Mr.  Brunck  would  write  it,  coywv.     Eccles.  701. 

Acharn.  IS.  O'Jrccg  s^^Sr.v  lVo  K'yAag  ys  rag  oi^^vc.  As  the  penul- 
tinia  of  xovlag  may  be  made  long,  vid.  Lysistr.  470.  the  ys  may  be 
safely  ejected  on  {he  authority  of  the  scholiast  and  the  first  editions  of 
Suidas,  V.  p:;7rrO|aa<. 

Av.  1478.  TovTO  /xs'y  ys  r^^oc  ah]—Mv.  B.  is  not  quite  satisfied  with 
this  verse,  and  therefore  proposes  Tovro  [xsvt  d^ — The  common  read- 
ing is  Touro  [hsv  ^005  ai£<— read,  TouVo  rou /xev  '^og,  which  answers  to 
what  follows,  Toy  (Js;^£i/xwVof. — 

T&7;  5'  ivif^sTtsa-iv  y  dKO?,ovSoijyTcg.  ys.  is  of  the  editor's  insertion. 
Read  li'olg  s-Jir^sTtsciv  S\ 

Thesmoph.  225.  OJ  yd§,  fjJ.  rr,v  Ar^y.r^T^d  y ,  svTax^r,  (j.syM.  The 
particle  is  here  of  no  force,  nor  is  it  in  the  earlier  editions,  at  least  it 
is  not  iu  the  Basil.  1532.  There  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt,  I  think,  but 
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we  must  read,  Ou  yaf,  /xa  r-jv  /^r^ixrir^' ,  er  ivraoSor  psvo-,  to  any  one 
who  will  consult  Nub.  814.  Vesp.  1442.  Av.  1335.  I  shail  quote 
the  middle  example.  Oj  roi,  jt/.a  tt^v  Avj'aijrp',  sr  si'tavfjot  y.ivc-T;.  To 
show  of  what  signal  use  it  is  sometunes  to  compare  an  autlior  with  him- 
self, I  Vtiil  gi\e  anotiier  example.  Thesmoph.  630.  ^sf  'io:.v,  rl  r^-Jjroy 
r,v  i  BTilvo^s-j  ;  Mu  B.  has  aptly  quoted  Nub.  78/.  ^so  1o-x,  rl  ij.s-/roi 
■n-^ooTOv  rjy ;  rl  ir§'2roy  vjv  ;  but,  what  is  surprising,  did  not  see  that  the 
verse  in  question  was  to  be  amended  thus  :  $s(/  Ioj:,  rl  uJ/roi  TTicji  ov  y)v; 
as  it  is  quoted  by  Suidas,  v,  Tr^oTtlvsi. 

Ibid.  443.  'Oxlycvv  s-/£Kay'  airrj  ita^riXhv  priiMatcuv.  Why  does  Mr. 
B.  follow  that  bardus,  stipes,  fungus,  &c.  Bergler  with  his  7s.  V/hy 
not  hsKa  Kunrrj. —  Lysistr.  S2.  TvyAcioioij.a.1  ys  KoCi  tTot;  irvydv  a'AXoaai. 
Mr.  B.  reads  ysc  Laconice.  I  should  prefer  Frnvao^o^xat  re. — as  it  is 
quoted  by  Eustathius,  p.  1.570. 

Mr.  B.  sometimes  quils  the  edilions,  at  least  those  v.lrch  I  have,  to 
wit,  Aldus,  Basil,  loo?,  and  Kuster,  Avitliout  giving  his  reader  notice, 
as  for  instance,  Nub.  S2G.  1302.  Ran.  3-20.  3/6.  1406'.  Probably  he 
does  this  on  tiie  authority  of  MSS.  (perhaps  of  other  edd.)  but  such 
variations  ought  to  be  accounted  for  in  the  notes. 

He  sometime*  erroneously  follows  Kuster's  edition;  as  e.  g..Plat. 
197.  "^H  (fYjO-iv  ou  (SixToy  avtif'  roy  pkv.  In  the  preceding  editions  it  is 
titus;  "H  yfiCTiv,  OVY.  slvai  (Sic/jtov  u'jtuj  roy  j3lo-/,  where  ayVw  not  eiva; 
ought  to  have  been  omitted. 

Nub.  1329.     ''^S'  for  oicrS',  from  Kuster. 

Eq.  737.  Tovro  ys  rov^ydv  dXy/pJjg  s(rr)v. — In  Aldus,  ToUro  ys  (TOV 
r'jxjoyyj  a/cffiMc, — read,  To^ri  yh  roi  cro'j  ro'jfysv  d'ArfiM; — vide  infra  1054. 

Mr.  Brunck  generally  shows  a  great  respect  for  Dawes,  and  follows 
his  emendations;  but  I  think  he  sometimes  rejects  them  without 
reason,  and  sometimes  does  not  give  them  all  the  support  they  miglit 
have,  e.  g.  the  emendalion  on  Acharn.  271.  is  confirmed  by  Suidas,  v. 
Aa.,aap^a5v.  that  on  Pac.  188.  l>y  Suidas,  v.  u.ia^oi  Of  the  first  I 
shall  give  but  one  instance.  Piut.  392.  as  a  MS.  has  irolov,  it  ought  to 
have  been  inserted  in  the  text.  The  assertion  of  Mr.  B's,  tliat  there 
are  an  hundred  exceptions,  is  rash  ;  I  do  not  believe  there  are  six.  I 
remember  one  in  the  Rhesus,  but  easily  to  be  altered.  The  verse  from 
the  Phoenissas,  is  no  proof  at  all ;  that  from  the  Bacchae  very  little  ;  in 
the  example  from  the  Acharn.  9^3.  read  'O  itoloi  ovrog  AdfMz^os- — v. 
Nub.  1270.  Ta  Ttolx  raursc  -^'^rjiMuQ' ;  so  far  from 'O  ttc Toe  not  being 
admissible  here,  it  is  almost  necessary,  on  account  of  the  apodosis,  'O 
Ssiyoc,  — I  will  give  two  instances  of  Aristophanes's  exactness  in  this 
particular.  Ran.  1200.  'Atto  Xr,xi^l'jii  roug  c-ovg  Tt^iiX^youg  dtacph'^M. 
So  a  MS.  has  it ;  rightly,  as  appears  from  the  next  verse,  'Aro  X^jKuSioy 
tru  rovi  iy^ovs. — Aves  1419.  'Oo)  rcd^ecmv  dxx'  orou  X?^'  '^^''  '^■eV-'"-'- 
UrscMv,  Trrs^'j:v  Ss7.  It  is  plain  that  in  the  first  verse  we  must  read 
6rov  Sc7,  yjri  xiyziv,  not  only  for  the  reason  above  given,  but  also 
because  p/py  never  governs  a  genitive  case  in  the  Attic  poets.  The 
only  example,  I  believe,  that  can  be  produced  to  the  contrary,  is  Euri- 
pides Orest.  i^G"!.  r]  '/jr,  cI/mv  ;  but  that  is  to  be  altered  into  Ss7  p>.%-v 
on  the  authority  of  Plutarch.  Op.  Mor.  p.  68 —E.  Aristotle.  Ethic, 
ix.  9. 
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Eq.  400.  ysvolarjv  tv  K^arlvoy  Ki'jciov.  T  must  question  whether  this 
can  signify  una  de  peliibus  Cratini.  L.  Bos's  emendation  iv  K^-ar/vou 
(Aniniadv.  p.  8.)  seems  to  nie  to  admit  of  no  doubt. 

lb.  456.  Mr.  B.  seems  somowfiat  uncertain  about  {he  word  xoXS. 
There  is  no  reason  for  change.  The  Attics  only  use  tlse  mid<Jle  future 
of  this  verb.  -AoXuiu.evo'Js  ought  to  have  been  restored,  Vesp.  244.. 
instead  of  /ioXoL'aevoyj,  Avhich  cannot  possibly  come  from  yjj/jyj'jj,  or 
indeed  any  other  word.  Theo{)o)npus  apud  Suidam  v.  'Arr»^.  Ko/.acr- 
O'j.xl  ys  ars,  Ka*  tov  cov"ATriy. 

Tiiesm.  149.  Xt-^  rov  Tr'nrj-rr^v  ayo^x  Tff>og  ra  Jcaaara — when  avrc  is 
joined  with  a  substantive,  it  is  not,  I  behcve,  capable  of  the  article. 
The  rov  is,  I  believe,  the  iiisertion  of  a  later  editor,  v^  ithout  any  autho- 
rity ;  I  would  therefore  re.id,  Xp]  ydo  iroir^Try^ — which  connects  belter 
witii  the  preceding  verses. 

In  so  long  a  work,  it  is  impossible  but  some  little  inaccuracies,  res- 
pecting the  niceties  of  metre,  must  escape  an  editor,  however  diligent 
or  sagacious. 

Eq.  569.  Kovosig  o^h  nrivtor  avVc/jv. — It  is  astonishing  that  Mr. 
Brunck  should  let  the  spondee  pass  in  the  first  place,  and  not  alter  it  to 
Kc/i;r<j-»     [Read  with  the  Ravenna  MS.   o-j  yoio  oi^sl^  irijrroT  auTouv.] 

Ibid.  1256.  "Oit'jos  ysvujiji.at  (701  i^y.-A;  v-Koyox^psv;  oikmv.  The  metre 
of  this  line  is  redundant  (the  first  syllable  of  #avi;  being  long)  though 
Yalesius  (on  Harpocration,  p,  228.)  and  D'Orville  (on  Chariton,  p.  5.) 
quote  it  witiiout  suspicion.  Amend  it  from  Suidas,  v.  iavis.  "Oirujg 
ka-oixccl  croi. 

Fac.  185.  T»  (ro\  itoT  zTrirovvoiJ.',  oJx  s'csT;  ;  (j.nx^ictxrog.  an  iambic 
with  seven  feet.  Correct  it  Ti  crol  nor  scrr  ovo///  oJ>c  £is7c ;  as  Suidas 
quotes  it  v.  fjAccpol.  I  will  take  this  occasion  to  observe,  that  a  little 
above,  instead  of  ^Xl  y-'^cp  y.a.)  ro\[j.r^^s. — We  must  read  on  the  same 
authority 'H  /ScsP.y^s,  to  avoid  tautology.     Compare  Ran.  465,  466'. 

Av.  385.  'A/Xd  iJ.r^v  ovi'  a,\/.o  a-ol  ifjo  it^ayu-'  rjycvriuiixB^cc.  A  spon- 
dee in  tlie  fifth  place.     Tlie  tirst  editions  have  syccvTuvy.sSa,,  read  ivr^vn- 

Ibid.  12()7'.  ^v^aKOva-ioj  Sb  Kirra,'  \hi$!x;  S"  eksi.  A  cretic  in  the 
second  place,  r.  1,v^a.y.o(riM.  Eupolis  quoted  by  the  Scholia.  Jlv^axi- 
(noi  0  EOiKsv,  TjviV  ay  Xsy/]  Tolg  xwioloia-i  ro~i<Ttv  ar)  tmv  rsi^euiv.  In 
Kuster's  edition  it  is  corrupted  into  'Eu^ocy.o'jo-tog. 

Thesm.  234.-  Bo-jasi  Ssxcraa-Sai  o-aurov ;  si  SoksT,  (ps^s.  A  syllable 
too  much,  correct  it  slightly,  Bc'JXsi  hacr'^ai. — Eccles.  369.  Lysistr. 
742.  ~X2  7ro'r-//a  E'l/.slSna. — ^^ithout  an  elision  ;  that  the  first  syllable 
in  TTorvja  maynot  be  made  long  contrary  to  the  author's  custom.  To 
fdcixaxov  (TC'j  TYiv  voTov  asl^o;  "rroisl.  If  any  thing  is  to  be  altered,  I 
fcliould  rather  suppose  'Aaa'  ought  to  be  supplied  at  the  beginning  of 
tile  verse.  A  similar  omission  has  hapj)ened  in  the  Aldine  edition  of 
Euripid.  Phu?niss.  ]  8O6.  and  in  many  editions  of  our  author ;  Av. 
1693.  'AAAa  ya/xijcy^  p/A.avi'Ja  osTw  Ttg  oeuoo  ^01.  (ita  leg.  exJSchol. 
in  V.  1565.) 

The  Index  is  a  repetition  of  Kuster's,  but  very  much  improved  and 
enlarged.  The  Latin  interpretation,  which  the  learned  editor  has 
altered  and  corrected  in  an  infinity  of  places,  is  as  lar  as  1  have  con- 
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suited  it,  perspicuous  and  accurate.  In  the  fragments,  perhaps  some- 
thing more  might  have  been  done.  But  I  shall  only  just  observe, 
that  i:>  the  Gerytades,  part  of  the  21st  fragment  is  repeated  in  the 
Incerta,  No.  41.  \vhere  instead  of  pr)aara — l^^a.itroiJ.svog,  we  must 
read  prjuA  ri — iu.(3a.irT6asvov  from  Alhenauis,  p.  367,  and  that  in 
the  3d  fragment  of  the  Aa.ird?.r,c,  whoever  will  compare  Nub.  S65. 
1242.  will  think  it  ought  probably  to  be  corrected  tlius,  ''H  y-ijv  ktcu; 
<ji  Ka.'TCLTr}sXyr^(Tsi  tm  yjovuj.  Fragni.  incert.  133.  is  a  parody  of  Eurip- 
ides apud  Plutarch,  de  Isid.  et  Osirid.  p.  379.  D. 
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To  THE  Editor  ov  the  Classical  Journal. 

In  tlie  Ninth  Number  of  the  Classical  Journal  is  a  short 
article,  purporting  to  show,  that  the  edition  of  Callimachus,  printed 
at  London  in  1741,  along  with  Theognis,  and  a  selection  from  the 
Anthologia,  and  generally  understood  to  have  been  published  by 
Dr.  Richard  Bentley,  did  not  come  from  the  hands  of  that  cele- 
brated scholar. 

The  three  principal  reasons,  upon  which  the  author  founds  this 
belief,  ai-e, 

1.  That,  since  Dr.  Bentley  died  at  the  age  of  80,  and  but  one 
year  after  the  publication  of  the  volume,  he  "  would  hardly  have 
published  an  edition  of  any  classic  at  that  period  a}ioii7/moush/J" 

2.  That  "  the  manner,  in  which  he  is  praised  in  the  notes,  is 
such,  as  to  make  it  quite  impossible  that  he  should  have  written 
them  himself.  In  p.  8.  of  the  Notes,  the  Editor  says,  '  Profecto 
ultima  in  ^oT  non  potest  corripi,  ut  luculentissime   demonstravit 

magnum  literanim  liiimanioritm  decns,  Rich.  Bentleius.' ^Thus 

again,  p.  35.  *  Ex  notis  eniditiadnd  Beittteii  ;*  and  so  in  many 
other  places  j  as  ^  hac  perspicacis^iiniis  Bent/eius,'  p.  41." 

3.  That  "  this  Editor  tells  us  that  he  liad  been  at  Rome,  v/hich 
Dr.  Bentley  never  was,  unless  I  am  much  mistaken.  '  Vidi  ipse, 
cam  Roma;  essem,  et  consului,  partim  etiam  contuli,  codicem  Vati- 
canum  Bibliorum,'   &c.  p.  xvi." 

Why  your  correspondent  should  be  led  to  suppose  it  unlikely 
that  Dr.  Bentley  should  have  published  an  edition  of  any  classical 
author  fnioni/mvwi/i/,  merely  because  he  was  advanced  in  years, 
does  not  Immediately  appear.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  passages  so 
complimentary  to  the  Doctor,  do  not  diycrllij  furnish  us  with  a 
reason  why  they  should  not  have  been  v/ritten  by  an  aaoaipnous 
editor,  even  though  he  himself  should  be  the  subject  of  them. 
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This  might  rather  be  conceived  as  a  feint,  by  which  the  editor 
might  the  more  effectually  screen  himself  from  suspicion.  It 
is  a  thing  so  common,  (not  that  we  at  all  approve  of  the 
practice,)  that  we  almost  wonder  the  idea  should  so  totally  have 
escaped  your  correspondent. 

From  the  Emendatio7is  of  the  Fragments  of  Menander  and 
Philemon,  published  in  1713,  by  an  editor  who  signs  himself 
Phileleutherus  Lipsiensis,  and  now  universally  allowed  to 
have  been  written  by  Dr.  Bentley,  we  make  the  following  extracts  : 

1.  "  Videamus  igitur,  quid  eruditissimus  Kusterus  ad  hunc 
locum  [ad  Suid.  in  Trl/xTrsiv]  afferat :  Fragmentum,  inquit,  hoc 
Menandri  corrifptiim  est,  quod  sic  emendandum  et  mimcris  auis  res- 
titimidum  esse  opthne  me  monuit  vir  TtQKuij.'Aia-TUTos  Richardus 
Bentleius: 

Mo(T^tMV,  [J-yiTYig  su)pu  Tr,g  y.opTig  1^'  aoaccTog. 
qiium  lectionem  in  xersione  secutus  sum  ; 

Postquamminorum  Panutkencroriim  pompam  duccntem  per  forum  te, 

Moschion,  vidit  pndla  muter  in  curru. 
EGREGIA  SANE  H  EC  CONJECTURA  EST  CELEBERRIMT  ILLIUS 
BRITANiM,   CUJUS  EMENDATIONES  Al>  CALLIMACHUM  ET  WA- 
LELAM    OLIM,   NUPER    AUTEM     AD    CICEROMS    lUSCULANAS 
SUMMA  CUM  VOLUPTATE  ET  FRUCTU  LEGE'  [p.  79.] 

2.    "  Et  CalHmachus  Epigr.  xlix. 

Ooi'  ocrov  arrxpayov  ts  '^idoixc([/,?g 

Ex  sAGACissiMi  Bentleii  emendatione  :  nam  codices  ibi  inepte 
habent  akx'  apayov."  [p.  145.] 

Are  we  then,  by  virtue  of  your  correspondent's  way  of  reason- 
ing, henceforth  to  deny,  that  these  emendations  were  wHtten  by 
the  man,  who  has,  ever  since  their  publication,  been  considered 
the  author  of  them  ?  Is  the  volume  from  this  time  to  be  esteemed 
the  production  of  any  person  rather  than  of  Dr.  Bentley  ?  Unfor- 
tunately for  your  correspondent,  there  was  no  man  at  that  day, 
whose  shoulders  were  Atlantsean  enough  to  bear  the  burden  of 
that  exquisite  performance.  It  was  made  of  "  sterner  stuff" 
than  to  have  been  held  together  by  paper  and  pack-thread  !  Even 
vOur  correspondent  himself,  in  spite  of  his  ingenuity,  in  spite  of 
the  boldness  v/ith  which  he  makes  his  assertions,  and  in  spite  of 
the  chance  that  there  is  in  the  world  a  title-page  of  similar  plan 
and  device  to  the  title-page  of  the  book  in  question,  must  allow 
that  the  Emendatiajitt  of  the  Fragments  of  Menander  and  Fliile- 
mon  came  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Bentley,  and  of  no  one  else  but 
Dr.  Bentley. 

As  to  the  remaining  objection,  which  is  certainly  at  first  sight  the 
most  reasonable  of  the  three,  it  is  certain  that  Dr.  Bentley  was  never 
at  Rome,  if  ever  upon  the  Continent  at  all.  But  may  not  this. 
fee  referred  to  the  same  source  as  the  passages  just  quoted  from 
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Phileleutherus  Lipsiensis  ?  —  What  ?  convict  the  Doctor  of  a 
falsehood  ?  It  would  be  an  untruth  beyond  a  doubt ; — an  evasion, 
to  say  the  least  of  it,  which  amounts  to  little  less  than  an  untruth. 
But  are  not  the  passages  from  Phileleutherus  Lipsiensis  equally 
evasive  ?  They  are  intended  to  say  neither  more  nor  less,  than 
«  I  am  not  the  author  of  this  book  j"  which  is  just  as  evasive,  and 
just  as  false,  as  to  say,  "  Vidi  ipse,  cum  Romse  essem,"  &c.— So 
much  for  your  correspondent's  mode  of  proving  that  the  Callima- 
chus, which  was  printed  at  London  in  1741,  was  not  edited  by 
Dr.  Bentley. 

We  now  proceed  to  examine  the  second  part  of  this  elaborate 
article.  «  It  is  plain  enough  then,"  says  your-  ingenious  corre- 
spondent, «  who  was  not  the  author  of  this  book  ;  the  question 
is,  who  was.  I  believe,  though  I  cannot  quite  prove  it,  that  the 
real  editor  was  Richard  Warren,  S.  T.  P.  of  Jesus  Coll.  Cam- 
bridge, who  in  the  very  following  year  printed  an  edition  of 
Hicrocles  on  the  Golden  Verses,  with  the  same  types,  and  for  the 
same  editors,  putting  his  hiitials  to  that  book,  which  he  had  not 
done  to  the  former.  Nothing  can  be  more  similar  than  tjie  two 
books  in  every  external  mark."  ; 

This  proof,  which  your  correspondent  himself  confesses  to  be 
only  a  partial  one,  is  more  exceptionable  than  the  one  which  we 
have  just  dismissed.  Your  correspondent  contends,  that  since 
these  books  are  similar  in  every  external  mark,  they  must  needs 
have  been  edited  by  the  same  person.  Equally  reasonable  would 
it  have  been  to  have  asserted,  that  all  volumes  in  vellum-binding 
were  edited  or  bound  by  the  same  person  ! 

But  hold  J  let  us  examine  these  external  marks,  and,  by  care- 
fully contrasting  them,  force  out  this  strange  similarity,  which 
strikes  so  strong  upon  the  imagination  of  your  correspondent. 
We  will  therefore  be  at  tlie  pains  of  transcribing  the  two  titles  : 

«  Callimachi  Hymni  et  Epigrammata  :  quibus  accesserunt 
Theognidis  carmina :  necnon  Epigrammata  centum  septuaginta 
sex  ex  Anthologia  Grseca,  quorum  magna  pars  non  ante  separatim 
excusa  est.  His  adjuncta  est  Galeni  Suasoria  ad  artes.  Notas 
addidit,  atque  omnia  emendate  imprimenda  curavit  Editor.  In 
Pntfatione  disseritur  de  Lingux  Gr3ecoe  pronunciatione  secun- 
dumne  Quantitatem  an  Accentum.  melius  procedat.  'O  V  riuasv 
}cc?io-(rovci  (Saa-xuvir,;.  De  seipso  Callimachus.  Londini,  hnpen^is 
Gul.  Thurlhourne^  BibliopoliC  Cantab.  Veneiint  apud  J.  Nourse. 
P.  Vaillant.  J.  Bccroft.  Loud,  mdccxli." 

"  HiEROCLis,  Philosoplii  Alexandrini  in  Aurea  carmina  Com- 
mentarius.  Graece  et  Latine.  Grseca  accuratiias  nunc  recognita,  et 
ad  MSS.  codicum  fidem  exacta,  plurimisque  in  locis  e  Gudiani 
Medic?ei  codicis  collatione  emendata,  una  cum  notis  subjunctis. 
ildidit  R.  W.  S.  T.  P.  Coll.  Jes.  Cant,   iiuper  Socius,  Londini, 
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Typls  Jac.  Bettenham  :    Ivipensis    GuL   Thurlhoume,  Bihliopola; 
Cantab.  Veneunt   apud  J.  Nourse.  P.  Vaillant*  J.  Becroft.  Lond. 

MDCCXLII." 

Not  the  slightest  trace  of  similarity  do  we  find  in  these  two 
titles,  either  with  respect  to  Latinity,  matter,  or  manner  ;  save  and 
except  only — that  each  of  them  ends  with  the  clause,  "  Impensis 
GuL  Thurlhounie,  BibliopolcV  Cantab.  Veneunt  apud  J.  Nowse, 
P.  Vaillunty'  &c.  &c.    And  is  this  all  ? 

Tlius  then,  it  should  seem  that  for  any  thing  your  correspondent 
has  said,  Dr.  Bentley  him.self  rnight  have  been  the  editor  of  the 
London  Callimachus.  Not  that  we  believe  that  he  was,  any  more 
than  Dr.  Warren.  The  two  objections  to  the  supposition  that  Dr. 
Warren  v^-as  its  editor,  which  are  advanced  by  your  correspondent 
himself,  are  of  themselves  decisive.  On  the  strength  of  these 
alone,  Dr.  Warren  could  not  possibly  have  been  the  person. 

After  all,  what  is  the  probable  conclusion  we  are  to  arrive  at  ? 
If  we  examine  the  style  and  manner  in  which  the  notes  are  written, 
the  plan  of  the  volume  altogether,  and  the  intrinsic  worth  of  the 
whole,  we  shall  easily  see,  that  the  method,  the  general  substance, 
and  the  arrangement,  are  not  Dr.  Bentley's.  Equally  clear  is  it, 
that  this  volume  came  from  the  hands  of  some  person  on  terms 
of  close  intimacy  with  the  Doctor,  as  may  be  collected  from 
several  of  his  opinions,  emendations,  &c.  being  incorporated  with 
those  of  the  editor,  as  well  as  from  the  very  high  estimation  in 
which  the  Doctor'^s  character  is  every  where  held  by  the  editor. 

We  are  informed  by  Mr.  Dibdin,  that  the  edition  of  Cicero  de 
FinibuSf  published  by  the  Doctor's  nephew,  has  been  erroneously 
attributed  to  the  Doctor  himself.  The  same,  we  suspect,  is  the  case 
with  respect  to  the  London  Callimachus.  The  style  and  cast  of 
the  notes  in  both  these  volumes  is  very  similar, — so  much  so,  that 
we  ourselves  do  not  entertain  a  doubt  about  the  matter.  The 
former  of  them  has  nothing  particular  to  recommend  it ;  and  it 
must  be  candidly  confessed  that  the  latter  hag  as  little.  As  to  the 
encomium  which  Dr.  Harv/ood  has  lavished  upon  it,  who  pro- 
nounces it  "  not  inferior  to  any  edition  of  Callimachus,"  this  does 
not  affect  our  opinion  in  the  least.  This  extravagant  and  fulsome 
account  of  the  work  was  not  deduced  from  any  examination  into 
the  merits  of  it,  but  is  a  mere  translation  from  the  Biblioteca 
Portatile  degli  Alitor i  Classici  daW  Al.  Mauro  Boni  e  da  Barto- 
lommeo  Gamba,  who  call  it  "  Edizione  non  inferiore  a  veruiV 
altrn.  di  Callimacho." 

Besides  this,  we  are  informed  by  Dr.  Kippis,  [see  Class.  Jour. 
No.  IX.   p.  282.]  that  the  Doctor's  nephew,  Thomas  Bentley,' 


'  Ff  we  mistake  not,  we  recollect  to  Imve  seen  a  copy  of  this  work,  which  ap- 
pear'.;>l  to  have  been  bound  soon  after  its  piiblicaii  on,  with  U:C  IfUcrinj:  ou  the 
binding  expresbive  of  the  autiior  being  T.  Bentley. 
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L.  L.  D.  travelled  through  Europe  at  his  uncle's  expense,  in 
order  to  collate  all  the  MSS.  of  the  Greek  Testament,  to  which 
access  could  be  obtained.  The  Vatican  llbrai-y  could  not  have 
been  overlooked  by  him  on  an  occasion  like  this  j  and  h-'-ice  it  is 
that  we  may  satisfactorily  account  for  the  clause,  "  Vidi  ipse, 
cum  Romce  essem,"  &c. 

Taking  all  this  into  consideration,  we  flatter  ourselves  that  all 
such,  as  will  give  the  question  a  fair  and  deliberate  discussion,  will 
readily  incline  to  our  way  of  thinking  ;  and  that  henceforth 
bibliographers  will  not  desist  from  calling  the  London  Callimachus 
Bcntley's  edition,  altliough  they  may  desist  from  calling  it  Dr. 
Richard  Bentley's. 

Z812.  S.  S.  I. 


ON  THE  EXISTENCE  OF  TROY. 


\J  pixiONs  which  infancy  has  imbibed,  and  years  have  strengthened, 
it  requires  no  moderate  effort  to  shake  off.  This  can  only  be  effected 
by  the  fullest  and  clearest  conviction  of  their  futility. — Nature  her- 
self imperiously  calls  upon  us,  to  repel  an  attempt  to  oveithrow, 
what  we  have  been  long  accustomed  to  believe,  and  which,  whatever 
Other  claims  it  may  want,  time  at  least  has  rendered  sacred. 

A  feeling  of  this  sort,  excited  by  lately  perusing  a  paper,  «  On 
the  existence  of  Troy,"  which  appeared  in  the  ninth  number  of  the 
Classical  Journal,  has  prompted  me  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on  that 
interesting  subject,  which  you  may  perhaps  think  worthy  of  insertion. 

Your  correspondent  begins,  by  urging  the  "  strong  improbability, 
that  the  states  of  Greece  in  tiiat  rude  and  helpless  state  of  society, 
should  have  been  able  to  collect,  equip,  transport,  and  maintain 
abroad,  an  armament  exceeding  in  force  any  that  they  could  draw 
together  several  centuries  afterwards  on  far  more  momentous  occa- 
sions."— Now,  I  maintain,  that  a  barbarous  state  can  always  bring 
into  the  field  a  greater  number  of  men,  than  the  same  state  advanced 
to  a  higher  degree  of  civilization.  In  a  barbarous  state,  every  man, 
more  or  less,  acquires  a  livelihood  by  dint  of  arms,  and  by  dint  of 
arms  maintains  possession  of  what  he  has  thus  acquired  ;  hence,  every 
one  is,  in  some  measure,  a  soldier.  That  such  was  the  early  condition 
of  the  Greeks,  Thucydides  asserts,  ■^Zc-x  yk^  i  'EXXag  l(ri^/,^6!po^ct,  ^i» 

TXi   uppciKrov?   ri   o}Ky,(riti,    x.cit    evx.    uT^u,Xiir,   TTd.^    «AA^Aou;   i^tdovi;.      But 

when  a  nation  has  arrived  at  a  higher  degree  of  refinement ;  when 
Industry,  instead  of  violence,  procures  wealdi,  and  the  laws,  instead  of 
arms,  secure  the  possession  of  it ;  when  wants  are  multiplied ;  when 
what  were  formerly  luxuries,  become  necessaries ;  then  the  martial 
spirit  evaporates,  and  the  majority  of  the  population  is  occupied  in 
supplying  the  wants,  or  gratifying-  the  inclinatinns  of  the  remainder. 
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Arguing  on  these  general  principles,  I  should  say,  that  Greece 
not  only  might  furnish  the  army  mentioned  by  Homer,  but  might 
have  poured  forth  one  much  greater,  had  she  found  it  necessary  or 
convenient. — For  we  find  it  expressly  mentioned  by  Thucydides, 
that  the  Grecian  armies  in  his  times,  (which  were  immediately  suc- 
ceeding the  expedition  of  Xerxes,  brought  forward  by  your  corres- 
pondent) were  more  numerous  than  that  which  Homer  describes — 

euh/t'J  ^i  Tftiv  vuv  Tji  'OfAii^ov  ccii  ■}iri)i>]<nt  li  n  ^^h  x-elvravioc,  TriG-rivaVf  ijv  uxog 
s~)  TO  f^ii^ov  filv  TTOt/iT/jV  onTci  x.oiJ-(Ayi(7Xt,  cjf/.Mi  o\  (pciiviTcii  x.cii  ovrwi  iv'^iia-rspx. 
Nay,  he  further  asserts  that  the  Homeric  armament  was  by  no 
means  great,  when  considered  as  a  national  force  :   ti-^o?  r«j  ^%ylcrrcci 

yov)!  -/Ccii  zXnyjirrot,^  vxvg  to  y,lTOV  a-KOTrovvrt,  ov  TFohhoi  (pciivavTUi  |v»5A^()vT£;, 
«)j   0.770   Trds-yj?  t;7j   E/iXuoog  x,oiv\i  zsrifCTrofiSvoi. 

But  your  Correspondent  thinks  it  next  to  impossible,  that  the  little 
states  of  which  Greece  was  composed  could  have  been  brought  to 
co-operate  in  the  execution  of  a  plan,  concerted,  not  for  their  own 
defence,  not  to  avert  impending  ruin,  but  merely  for  the  destruction 
of  an  inoffensive  neighbouring  city,  and  that  too,  "  under  the  com- 
mand of  a  leader  not  much  superior  to  themselves  in  either  rank  or 
power."  I  confess,  it  v/ould  seem  somewhat  improbable,  that  a 
whole  nation  should  voluntarily  take  up  arms,  solely  for  the  recovery  of 
the  run-away  wife  of  one  of  their  princes  ;  but  Thucydides  considers  this 
not  to  have  been  the  case,  but  that  the  power  and  influence  of  Aga- 
memnon, whose  empire  he  shows  to  have  been  by  no  means  incon- 
siderable, compelled  his  countrymen  to  assemble  and  engage  in  the 
expedition.  'Ayxf^iuvojv  ts  (E«o;  doy,i7,  ruv  ron  dvvoif,(,ii  wpovy^av,  y.t^i  ov  ro(rovT09 
To7i  Tvv'JciPiu  i}fixet?  K«r£i>.*i«t4Jvoy;  7CVi  EXivy,;  f/^wiTr'^pccg  ccy&)v,  rov  crroXtv 
^yiJpoii.  And  again,  rhv  (rr^anciv  ov  x^^in  to  TrXiToD  tj  cpoQii)  ^vvciyayaiv 
TOiritroitrlici!.  And  probably  the  states  of  Greece  would  find  little 
reluctance  in  complying  v/ith  such  a  command,  since  they  would  be 
doing  nothing  more  than  their  daily  habits  of  life  accustomed  them 
to  do;  they  would  be  engaging  in  a  free-booting  enterprise,  W'ith  the 
prospect  of  greater  profits  than  they  usually  acquired,  and  without 
much  greater  risk  thr.n  they  frequently  underwent :  for  we  seldom 
see  Troy  mentioned  v/ilhout  some  epitiiet  to  distinguish  the  magni- 
tude of  its  wealth,  or  tlie  magnificence  of  its  ornaments ;  and  the 
Greeks  seem  to  have  been  in  the  habit  of  invading,  in  insig- 
nificant numbers,  the  very  country  they  were  now  to  invade  in  a 
more  formidable  body  ;  ot  yx^"Exxvivs?  tq  ns-cixai,  kcA  tui  (iagZupo)y  oiTih 
r^  ijTrilpM  Trx^x&iiXda-Ttoi,  xxl  0<ret  »«Vo«s  f'%'>!',  iTrnayi  rpixvTo  y^ciXXov 
■^iaxiova-Sxi    vixvij-.v     Itt     aXXitXev;,     iT^XTrevro     tt^oi;     X;',<rTiixv.        The    army 

therefore  in  general,  I  should  conceive,  cared  little  about  the  ostensi- 
ble object  of  their  invasion,  the  recovery  of  Helen  ;  but  like  Pene- 
lope's suitors,  were 

"  Non  tantum  Veneris,  qnantuni  stiidiosa  ciilina'." 

But  next,  where  "  are  we  told  that  the  army  remained  nine  years 
inactive  in  an  enemy  s  country,  'where  they  could  procure  subsistence 
01!  ty  by  plundering  the  whole  of'  that  part  of  Asia   Minor  P"     On  the 
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contrary,  Homer  himself  asserts  expressly,  at  the  end  of  the  seventh 
book,  that  many  ships  came  from  Lemnos  laden  with  wine,  in  part 
a  present  to  the  Atridas,  but  in  part  purchased  by  the  army ; 

IloAA«/,  Tiij  TT^o'iViy.iv  'ivitroyiovj';  £,iivnoi. 

AoiJx.il  'lr,<rovid-^,<;  aylf^tv  fizdv,  ^iXtx  fAirpx, 
Ev^sv  up   ohi(^ovT6  tcctpijKOfi.oeuvrii  'A^xiot 
AXXoi  jtcev  ^ccXxS,  dh'KfUf      K,  T.  A. 

From  what  other  places  they  might  receive  supplies,  we  cannot 
determine,  but  this  is  sufficient  to  prove,  that  they  did  not  sub- 
sist "  only  by  plundering  the  whole  of  that  part  of  Asia  Minor" — 
Still,  however,  more  decisive  than  this  is  Thucydides,  who  says,  that  a 
considerable  part  of  the  army  was  employed  in  cultivating  the  Cher- 
sonesus  ;  ipxtycvrcu  o  ovd  ivnAvSx  '!reia-/t  rvi  ovvdfisi  ^pritrdy^itot,  «AA«  Trpog  yiup- 
yietv  r?,i   Xi^cov/jtov   TpXTrofAi'joi,  x.xt   Xt]<rriixv,   rr,^   Tgaipsjj   u-T^opia. 

Again,  how  is  it  to  be  proved  that  "  Helen  and  most  of  the 
chieftains  had  attained  an  extreme  old  age  before  the  commencement 
of  the  siege  ?"  Euripides  introduces  Tyndarus  the  husband  of 
Leda,  as  yet  alive  even  after  the  Trojan  war  was  ended ;  and  Hermione, 
the  daughter  of  Helen,  was  but  in  her  childhood,  if  not  in  her  in- 
fancy, when  the  expedition  took  place  ;  for  Electra  says  in  the  Orestes, 
that,  upon  the  departure  of  Menelaus,  she  was  left  with  Clytemnestra  to 
be  brought  up  : 

Vjy  yoi^  KUT   oiKovg  iX(<p  ,  at'  eJj  Tpolctv  zttXk, 

MiviXaoi,  dyayut  '£^^c4(ov»i/  Stt^Vt;;?  UTTOyK.  r.  X.       Orest.  Q3. 

Or,  if  this  be  thought  indecisive,  it  may  be  inferred  from  her 
marrying  Orestes  that  their  ages  were  not  very  dissimilar.  Now 
Orestes  was  an  infant  in  the  arms,  when  Menelaus  set  sail  for 
Troy,   as  we  learn  from  the  371st  line  of  tlie  same  play : 

B^i^«;  y«^  ViV  tot   iv  KXvTxi^tvijcrT^c'.i;  ^ipoiv, 
Ot  lijiXiiTrov  f,iiXci&pov  sj  Tpaav  lav. 

And  with  respect  to  "  the  incredible  duration  of  the  ships,  and 
still  more  surprising  duration  of  the  chieftains ;"  I  confess  I  see 
nothing  marvellous  in  either ;  I  should  imagine  the  ships  might  re^ 
main  sea-worthy  for  ten  years,  particularly  when  the  Greeks  were 
always  careful  to  draw  them  ashore  after  disembarking,  nor  suffered 
them  to  be  buffeted  by  the  force,  or  decayed  by  the  moisture,  of 
the  waves :  and  for  the  chieftains,  I  think  our  own  army  w  ould 
furnish  instances  of  as  many  chiefs,  living  as  many  years,  under  as 
many  perilous  circumstances,  as  the  heroes  of  the  Iliad. 

Another  argument  to  prove  that  Troy  never  existed  is,  that  there 
remain  at  present  no  decided  vestiges  of  its  site.  But  may  not  this 
be  accounted  for  from  Homer  himself?  No  sooner,  says  the  poet, 
were  the  Greeks  returned  home  victorious  from  Troy,  than  Neptune 
and  Apollo  conspired  to  overturn  every  stone  of  the  wail  which  the 
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Greeks  had  so  laboriously  constructed,  by  bringing  in  one  torrent  all 
die  rivers, 

'V^trOS  6',  'ETTTUTTO^is  ti, 

Tav  "Tcavrav  o^a<j-i  crroftetr  ZT^ecTei  <t>67Qog  * Atto?  Xaf^ 

And  this  magnificent  passage  concludes  with  saying  that  the  object 
had  been  completely  effected,  and  every  vestige  of  the  wall  washed 
away, 

Tii^oi  xy.»X^i'vxs'      11.  M.19 — 32. 

This  seems  nothing  less  than  the  description  of  some  immense 
deluge,  which  had  visited  the  plains  of  Troas ;  and  it  would  have 
been  scarcely  possible  for  such  a  resistless  body  of  waters  to  have 
completely  swept  away  every  vestige  of  the  wall,  Avithout,  at  the 
same  time,  inundating  the  whole  country,  clearin'.'  away  a  great  j>art, 
if  not  the  whole,  of  tliose  remains  of  Troy  which  the  Greeks  had 
left  in  ruins  ;  and  in  short,  changing  the  appearance  of  the  surround- 
ing plains. — Your  correspondent  may  here  j-.erhaps  object,  that 
Homer  probably  wrote  this,  the  better  to  conceal  his  imposture,  and 
by  demolishing  the  remains  of  iHum,  prevent  investigation  into  the 
ti-uth  of  his  narrative;  but  this,  I  must  say,  would  be  taking  for 
granted  the  question  to  be  proved ;  it  would  be  built  upon  tlie  very 
supposition  that  the  Iliad  v  as  a  fiction. 

Having  stated,  unobjectionabiy  I  hope,  the  observations  wliich 
occurred  to  me  in  reading  the  paper  in  question,  I  shall  conclude 
with  another  argument,  which  appears  to  me  to  speak  loudly  in 
avor  of  the  existence  of  Troy,  viz.  that  the  ancients  bt-lieved  it  to 
have  existed.  This  i  v/ould  prove  from  the  circumstance  that  upon 
a  dispute  between  ^-^thens  and  Megara  respecting  the  possession  of 
Salamis,  the  contest  was  decided  in  lavor  of  the  former,  because  it  was 
brought  forward,  that  Homer  in  his  catalogue  of  the  ships  arran9;es 
the  Salaminian  by  the  side  of  the  Athenian  vessels  ;  such  was  the 
argument  brought  forward  by  Athens,  and  such  v/as  the  argument  sub- 
mitted to  by  Megara. — Some  of  the  authorities  on  which  tliis  fact 
rests  are  noticed  by  Clarke  on  the  .'ij8th  line  of  the  2d  book — Demos- 
thenes neither  asserts,  nor  contradicts  it ;  he  only  says  that  Solon 
ixiyiici.  i7r«ln"h  and  by  that  means  preserved  Salaijiis  to  the  Athenians; 
this  is  neltlier  proof  nor  contradiction,  for  in  these  compositions  of  Solon 
the  verses  of  Homer  might  have  been  introduced. — Aristotle  speaks  in 
a  less  questionable  shape, 'Af'qvaraz'OittJiti' ,«««§Tvg<  l^^i^s-xvro  ti-s^i  "ZccXauTvcg' 
Laertius  is  rather  more  doubtful,  «««<  ok  <pci7-f,  k.  t.  A.  Strabo  seems 
to  have  believed  tlie  fact,  but  says  some  attribute  the  quotation  to 
Pisistratus,  others  to  Solon,  and  he  adds  anotlier  circum.stance,  which 
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proves  still  more  of  what  great  consequence  this  authority  of  Homer 
was  esteemed,  viz.  that  the  Megareans  altered  the  verse,  and  read 
it  as  though  Ajax  had  drawn  up  the  Salaminian  vessels  by  the  side 
of  those  from  the  cities  around  Megara. — ^The  only  autliority  against 
the  fact  is  Plutarch,  who  writes  that  the  generality  asserted  it,  but 
avT6i  'A^vniToi  TcivTx  f,ilv  o'lovrxt  (pxvx^icci  umt.  Whether  tlie  authority  of 
Aristotle  be  not  to  be  preferred  to  that  of  Plutarch,  respecting  the 
opinion  of  the  Athenians,  I  think  no  candid  person  who  will 
consider  their  respective  ages,  and  places  of  abode,  can  hesitate. — 
Such  tlien  being  the  fact,  there  cannot,  I  think,  remain  a  doubt  upon 
the  minds  of  any,  that  the  ancients  considered  the  Iliad  as  a 
history  of  unquestionable  veracity,  for  it  is  not  possible  that  an 
appeal  to  a  fictitious  poem  could  have  decided  the  possession  of  an 
important  island. 

Sept.  1812.  A  JOHNIAN. 


Amzier  to  the  Defence  of  Sir  JV,  Drummond,  concerning 
Egijptian  Names. 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  Classical  Journal. 

It  is  but  loo  true,  that  writers  sometimes  diiTer  in  opinion, 
because  they  misrepresent   one  another's  words  ;  ytt  ii  is  equally  true, 
that  they   more  often  differ,    because  they  really    misunderstand   t)ne 
another.      Thus    Sir  W.   D.  alleges,    that    1   have   misrepresenti'd  his 
words  from  beginning  to  end  ;  yet  on  examining   my  own  words,  and 
even  the  very  passage  quoted   by  him,  I  canuDt  had  that  I  have  either 
misrepresented   or  misunderstood  any  thing  said  by  him,  although  he 
has  done  both  with  respect  to  myself.     I  will  not   lake  up  your   paper 
with  any  recapitulations   of  former  words  by  either  of  us,  as  I  have 
always  lound  argumentations  about  what  he  said  and  /  said  to  be  very 
tiresome  to  readers :   but  1  affirm,  that  I  never  asserted  that  "  bis  sub- 
stitution of  He  for  Ileth  was  0/2/3/  because  it  is  the  reading  in  the  Sama- 
ritan text,"  but  that  such  substitution  was  a  reason  which  he  gave  for 
it. — So  again,  I  never  affirmed,  "  that  he  considered  aaneah  to  be  only 
Hebrew,"  but  that  he  did  derive  it  from  Hebrew,  and  his  own  words 
M'ere,  <'  what  is  Paaueah  and  how  is  it  gotten  from  the  Hebrew,"  p.  172. 
— I  never  affirmed,  "  that  he  said  some  Scribe  translated  the  Egyptian 
words,"  but  that  it   was  my  own   opinion,  and  only  my  own — 1  riever 
affirmed  it  lo  be  iiis  statement,  "  that  the  Scribe  inserted  those  words  in 
the  Hebrew  text  in  place  of  the  Egyptian,"  but  that  it   was   again  wj/ 
oxvn  opinion  only,  and    I   am   not   now   able  to  conceive  what  words  of 
mine  could  be  so  much  misunderstood  by  him;  certainly  that  paragraph 
of  mine,  which  he  has  quoted,  could  give  no  real   cause  for  such  mis- 
takes ;  but  as   it  is  of  more  importance  to  know  what  I  meant  to  say, 
than  what  I  did  say,  I   will  explain  my  former  opinion  in  other  words, 
k-st  my  former  ones  should  not  be  sufficiently  perspiquotis, 
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Now  I  have  all  along  conceived  that  Sir  W.  believed  the  namd 
of  Joseph  in  the  Hebrew  text,  to  be  an  Egyptian  word  or  words ; 
the  same  has  invariably  been  the  opinion  of'  all  commentators,  so  far 
as  I  know,  not  excepting  even  Calvin  ;  for  when  he  ridiculed  the  idea 
of  explaining  its  meaning  by  the  Hebrew,  it  was  because  he  conceived 
it  to  be  an  Egyptian  name,  and  that  Egyptian  words  were  inexplicable 
by  the  sense  of  Hebrew  ones,  and  in  this,  1  have  here  agreed  with  him. 
NevtrthoKss,  ail  commentators  have  still  continued  to  affirm  the  name  in 
the  Hebrew  to  be  an  Egyptian  one,  and  have  gone  on  also  in  the  former 
way  of  attempting  to  interpret  its  meaning  by  the  sense  of  Hebrew  words; 
in  which  Sir  W,  has  followed  them,  and  this  under  the  pretence,  that 
Hebrew  and  Egyptian  were  such  similar  languages,  or  cognate  ones, 
that  although  the  Egyptian  was  quite  lost,  yet  it  m.ight  be  collected 
from  Hebrew  what  the  Egyptian  name  meant  to  express :  but  here  a 
difficulty  presented  itself,  for  although  aaneah  may  be  a  Hebrew  v>'ord, 
yet  Paancah  is  not:  both  Abenezra  and  Bechai  agree,  "  that  it  hath  no 
fellow  in  Scripture."  Gregory's  Dissert,  p.  64.  What  then  is  to  be 
done  with  the  P  ?  Sir  \V.  proposes,  that  it  may  be  the  abbreviated  Ph' 
of  the  Egyptian  article  Phi,  to  which.  I  object,  as  sending  it  back  to 
Egypt,  for  as  aaneah  is  a  Hebrew  word,  it  would  be  a  strange  medley 
to  have  an  Egyptian  article  prefixed  to  it;  but,  answers  Sir  W., 
although  aaneah  is  a  Hebrew  word,  yet  the  Egyptian  and  Hebrew  were 
such  cognate  languages  that  it  is  an  Egyptian  word  likewise,  and  thera- 
fore  he  has  only  preserved  the  proper  Egyptian  article  for  it.  This 
assertion,  however,  is  only  a  supposition  by  Sir  \V.,  which  he  nei- 
ther has  proved,,  nor  can  prove ;  he  explains  away  indeed  the  Scrip- 
ture, and  affirms,  "  that  there  is  no  evidence  whatever  in  the  Hebrew 
ofch.  xlii.  23.  of  Joseph's  having  employed  an  interpreter  to  translate 
one  language  into  another;"  but  this  again  is  an  assertion  direcily  con- 
trary to  fact,  at  least,  according  to  the  testimony  of  the  ancient  Jews  ; 
for  the  Jerusalem  Targum  renders  that  verse  Interpret  is  loco  stctit  inttr 
illos  Manassc*: 

We  must  likewise  reqqire  some  better  proof,  that  aaneah  was  an 
Egyptian  word  as  well  as  Hebrew,  than  that  the  two  languages  were, 
as  he  asserts,  cognate  ones.  So  that  hitherto  no  satisfactory  account 
has  been  offered  concerning  that  P  prefixed  to  aaneach,  and  the  case  is 
the  same  concerning  the  ch  or  Heth  which  ends  it,  the  real  Hebrew 
word  being,  as  Sir  W.  himself  proves,  aaneah,  noi  aaneach  ;  if  then  we 
take  away  thosfe  two  letters  from  the  beginning  and  end,  the  word  is 
Hebrew,  but  with  them,  is  neither  Hebrew  nor  yet  Egyptian,  so  far  as 
we  know :  this  then  is  one  reason  at  least,  why  Sir  W.  preferred  the 
reading  in  the  Samaritan  text,  Avhich  has  ah  or  c,  instead  of  ach, 
and  thus  he  got  rid  of  the  last  letter,  but  could  find  no  other  way  to  get 
quit  of  the  first  letter  P,  than  by  sending  it  back  to  Egypt ;  from  which 
he  supposes  the  whole  word  to  have  come  and  to  belong,  although  he 
still  explains  the  meaning  of  it  by  the  Hebrew,  Now  the  reason  why 
the  name  in  the  Hebrew  text  has  been  so  invariably  presumed  by  all 
commentators  to  be  an  Egyptian  word,  has  been  only,  because  the  He- 
brew text  was  the  original,  and  the  Greek  text  a  translation,  hence  they 
concluded,  that  the  name  of  Joseph  in  the   Hebrew  was  the  original 
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name,  therefore  an  Egyptian  name;  but  of  what  language  the  name  in 
the  Greek  text  was,  they  seem  not  to  have  determined  ;  the}'  could  not 
consider  it  as  a  Greek  translation  from  Egyptian,  because  it  was  still 
uninti-Uigible  both  to  Greeks  and  Jews  ;  neither  could  it  be  reasonably 
considered  as  an  Egyptian  word,  in  case  the  name  in  the  Hebrew  text 
be  an  Egyptian  word,  for  then  there  would  be  two  different  Egyptian 
names  for  Joseph,  and  both  originals.  Encompassed  with  these  diffi- 
culties, has  Sir  W.,  after  others,  still  left  this  subject;  therefore,  I 
have,proposed,  as  the  onU'  means  to  remove  them,  that  since  the  name 
in  the  Greek  text  is  found  there  in  all  MSS.  of  such  an  ancient  transla- 
tion, and  also  in  the  early  Coptic  translation  made  from  the  Greek, 
that  the  name  in  the  Greek  is  in  reality  the  true  Egyptian  name,  which 
has  been  there  preserved  untranslated,  and  that  the  name  in  the  Hebrew 
text  is  an  attempt  to  translate  the  sense  of  the  other  into  Hebrew  ;  in 
which  language,  however,  it  is  acknowledged  b}'  all  parties,  that  it 
is  not  easy  to  deduce  it  altogether  from  any  Hebrew  roots;  from  which 
I  conclude,  that  it  is  barbarous  Hebrew,  and  was  never  intended  to  be 
offered  as  pure  Hebrew,  but  intentionally  made  barbarous  by  some 
Jewish  Scribe,  who  thus  translated  it;  yet  with  the  addition  of  two 
letters  onh/,  in  order  to  imitate  the  sound  of  the  original  Egyptian  word 
as  preserved  in  tlie  Greek  copy  of  it,  and  that  nevertheless  the  sense  was 
still  sufficiently  intelligible  to  Hebrew  readers.  Now  the  two  letters  in 
question  are  those  above-mentioned  p  and  c/i,  which  thus  formed  the 
whole  name  Zop/mof/ipoaneach, in  imitation  of  ^ovSoja^av?;^  insou/id;  but 
this  barbarous  Hebrew,  later  Jewsand  modern  commentators  have  rendered 
still  more  barbarous  when  they  divided  the  name  into  two  words,  by 
joining  the  P  to  the  beginning  of  the  second  word  Paaneach,  instead 
of  the  end  of  the  first  word  Zophnut/ip,  to  which  it  was  intentionally  added, 
in  order  that,  when  joined  to  theprecx^ding  aspirate  t/i,  it  miglitthe  better 
imitate  the  aspirated  sound  of  the  Greek  (p  :  agreeably  to  this.  Sir 
W.  himself  allows,  with  others,  that  there  could  be  no  such  word  as 
Faaneak  in  the  Hebrew  language,  but  aaneah  there  may  be  and  in  the 
sense  required  of  rexealcr.  I'hus  then,  I  have  shown  how  to  get  quit 
of  that  troublesome  letter  P  without  sending  it  back  to  Egypt,  and  thus 
making  an  incongruous  medley  of  two  different  languages  by  prefixing 
an  Egyptian  article  Fhi  to  a  Hebrew  word  aaneah.  The  case  is  simi- 
lar in  regard  to  the  last  syllable  ach,  which  was  also  added  instead 
of  ah  for  the  very  same  reason  of  imitating  the  sound  of  the  last  syl- 
lable Tj';/  of  etVY/^.  But  the  insertion  of  two  such  letters  not  belong- 
ing to  the  two  Hebrew  words  still  did  not  render  the  Hebrev,f  so  bar- 
barous, but  that  the  Jew  Philo  and  all  other  ancient  Jews  saw  glimpse 
enough  of  the  sense  to  translate  them  by  occult  or  inn  rcvelator,  as  they 
all  have  accordingly  done.  Now,  whoever  shall  compare  the  account 
which  I  have  here  given  of  the  means  taken  by  me  to  remove  the  diffi- 
culties, which  have  so  much  perplexed  all  others  before,  I  am  persuaded 
that  they  will  find  it  to  agree  perfectly  with  my  former  account  ex- 
pressed in  different  words  but  with  the  same  meaning;  and  likewise 
that  I  have  not  done  Sir  W.  the  injury  of  imputing  to  him  such  an 
easy  and  probable  mode  of  removing  the  above  difficulties,  instead  of 
bis  maintaining  that  Egyptian  and  Hebrew  were  such  cognate  languages, 
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Bs  to  be  both  perfectly  intelligible  by  natives  of  either  country,  not- 
withstandiniT  that  uc  read  in  Soipturc  of  Joseph's  being  forced  to  make 
use  of  an  interpreter  to  render  his  words  intelligible  to  his  bretliren, 
when  he  sfuke  to  thern  in  the  language  of  Egypt;  for  they  had  not  the 
least  suspicion,  that  Jose})h,  an  Egyptian  as  they  supposed,  could  be 
able  to  understand  their  llebrew,  when  tlrey  spoke  in  this  language  to 
one  another.  1  conceive  then,  that  this  connected  explication  of  my 
former  account,  but  to  the  very  sam'-  purport,  will  be  a  more  obvious 
mode  of  refuting  the  pretended  misrepresentations  alleged  against  me, 
than  that  of  showing  the  coiierence  and  truth  of  my  former  possibly  less 
connected  sentences  ;  and  it  will  at  the  same  time  both  prove  and  ex- 
plain the  nature  as  well  as  origin  of  Sir  W's  misapprehensions. 

I  may  however  add  still  farther,  that  my  method  of  removing  the 
above-mentioned  diflicultics  is  not  so  altogether  new,  but  that  someti.ing 
similar  to  it  has  been  proposed  before,  although  not  exactly  the  scmie, 
and  may  be  found  in  Vitringa,  who  mentions,  "  that  some  persons  con- 
ceived the  Egyptian  name  in  the  Hebrew  text  to  have  been  viciously 
•writ  in  Hebrew  letters,  and  thus  viciously  writ  because  it  had  been 
viciously  pronounced  by  the  Jews,  who  did  not  know  the  right  Egyp- 
tian pronunciation."  Dissert.  1 — 6".  Now  this  opinion  still  supposes 
the  name  to  be  Egyptian,  like  Sir  W.  and  all  others  ;  for  Patrick  and 
Le  Clerc  suppose  the  same,  and  very  lately  llosenmuller  in  his  Scholia 
on  Genesis  "  lianc  vocem  ^ligyptiacain  esse  non  est  dubium." 
cA.4l  :  but  the  above  opinion,  and  those  of  all  of  theoihers  are  still  liable 
to  the  same  objection,  that  Avhile  they  all  suppose  the  name  to  be 
Egyptian,  they  nevertheless  explain  it  by  the  senses  of  Hebrew  words, 
under  the  suppositio?i  that  there  is  not  much  difference  between  He- 
brew and  Egyptian;  which  is  an  erroneous  supposition,  that  has  never 
yet  been  proved  true,  and  which  has  beeti  apparently  contradicted,  as 
above,  in  scripture,  as  well  as  incapable  of  being  proved  hereafter. 
Why  then  not  deem  the  words  to  be  Hebrew,  if  they  are  to  be  explained 
by  Hebrew  senses?  yet  barbarous  Hebrew  indeed;  but  in  whatever 
respect  they  differ  from  pure  llebrew,  I  have  shown  the  cause  of  this 
deviation  to  be  not  as  in  Vitringa,  by  the  Egyptian  words  having  been 
viciously  pronounced,  but  by  the  Hebrew  having  been  viciously  writ, 
and  intentionally,  in  order  to  imitate  the  sounds  of  the  original  Egyp- 
tian words ;  which  deviation  however  consists  of  only  two  letters,  one 
at  the  end  of  each  word;  and  when  these  are  withdrawn,  the  remainder 
is  good  Hebrew,  as  Sir  W.  himself  has  proved :  there  is  m.oreover  still 
another  difference  between  the  Egyptian  and  Hebrew  words,  that  the 
first  of  the  two  words  means,  as  1  conceive,  revelator  in  the  Egyptian, 
■which  in  the  Hebrew  means  the  contrary  sense  of  occultorum,  and 
there  is  a  similar  difference  between  the  senses  of  the  two  other  words. 
Hence  it  will  appear,  that  I  have  fallen  into  no  misrepresentation  of 
Sir  W's  words,  when  I  said  "  that  he  prefixed  an  Egyptian  Phi  to  a 
Hebrew  word,"  p.  408;  for  he  himself  has  proved  jt  to  be  a  Hebrew 
word,  so  that  I  call  it  by  its  right  name:  but  then  he  supposes  that  the 
same  is  an  Egyptian  word  likewise,  and  thus  after  sending  it  in  a  bal- 
loon from  Jerusalem  to  Alexandria,  he  deems  it  a  native  likewise  of 
Egypt,  and  hence  contends,  that  there  is  no  such  incongruous  medley 
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in  the   connexion  of  Phi  and  aaneah,  for   they  are   both    originally 
Egyptian   words;  but   this  is  supposing    what  is  still  required  to   be 
proved,  that  aaneah   is  Egyptian  as  well  as   Hebrew.     Now   at  least 
there  is  no  similar  word  of  the  same  sense  in  the  remains  of  the  Egyp- 
tian preserved  in  the  Coptic  dialect,   for  eneh  there  means  eternal  and 
anai   means    beauty,  and  both    of  them  appear  to  have    been  ancient 
and  original  Egyptian  words,  if  not  imported  from  Greece  or  elsewhere; 
so  that  all  the  proof  in  question  by  Sir  W.  lies,  hid  in  that  mysterious 
word  cognate,  which  is  thus  able  in  an  instant  to  transmute  one  lan- 
guage into  another ;  and  we  must  therefore  inquire  into  the  pretensions  of 
this  word    to  be  capable  of  effecting  such  an  instantaneous  operation. 
Now  if  Hebrew  be  intitled  to  the  appellation  of  being  cognate  to  Egyp- 
tian because  they  are  descended  from  the  two  brothers  Ham  and  Shem ; 
then  for  the  same  reason  Celtic  and  Gothic  are  cognate  to  Egyptian  and 
Hebrew,  for  these  two  languages  did  in  like  manner  descend  from  the 
third  brother  Japheth,   who  doubtless  spoke  the  same  language  as  Ham 
and  Shem.     But  can  we  from  hence  conclude,  that  any  words  found 
in  Celtic  and  Gothic  must  necessarily  be  found  in  Egyptian  and  He- 
brew likewise?     There  are  indeed  several  similar  words  in  all  these 
languages,  which  have  been  retained  from  the  original  language  of  the 
three  brothers,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  words  in  each  language  are 
new  ones  invented  by  their  posterity,  and  not  descended  from  the  origi- 
nal stock,  which  latter  when  met  with  are  considered  as  antique  vari- 
eties, and  on  that  account  held  in  the  same  esteem  by  etymologists  as 
ancient- coins    are    by   medalists.     But  from    there   being   many  such 
antique   words  found    common   to  all  languages  ancient  and  modern 
on  account  of  their. havino-  all  descended  from  one  original  stock,   it 
can  never  be  concluded  that  every  other  word  found   in  one  of  those 
languages  is  to  be  found  in  all  the  others,  nor  yet  in  any  one  other. 
If  this  then  be  the  meaning  of  cognate,  it  can  never  prove  that  aaneah 
is  an  Egyptian  word  as  well  as  a  Hebrew  one,  because  in  this  sense  they 
are  cognate  languages  ;  and  if  cognate  means  any  thing  else,    we   can- 
not reason    about  it   until  we   know    what  it  does  really  mean.     Thus 
far  however  we  may  affirm,  as   I  conceive,  with  safety,  that  it  seems  to 
be  a  frequent  defect  in  Sir  W's  derivations,  that  he  first  supposes  a  word 
to  be  Egyptian  without  any  other  plausible  evidence  than  merely  be- 
cause it  is  a  Hebrew    word,  and   then  afterwards   deduces    some   ety- 
mologies from   those    Egyptian  words  of  his    own    creation   merely. 
The  same  seems  to  be  the  case  in  his  derivation  of  Pharoah,   so  far  as 
I  can  C07ijccture  what  he  means,  which    can  be  known  only  by  conjec- 
ture :   the  information,  however,  of  scripture  abovementioned  sufficiently 
proves,   that  the  native  Israelites  and  Egyptians  could  not  even  under- 
stand one  another  without  an  interpreter ;  which    alone  is   a  demon- 
strable proof,  that  we  cannot  conclude  any  word  to  be  Egyptian  merely 
because  it  is  Hebrew.     So  that  upon   the  whole  it  appears,  that  what 
SirW.  has  imputed  to  me  as  misrepresentations,  are  in  reality  misappre- 
hensions by  himself;  fhid  arising  partly  from  his  supposing  all  others  to 
have  adopted   the  same  opinions  as  himself  concerning   the  connexion 
between  languages,   and  partly  from  his   having  himself  adopted  some 
opinions  to  which  no  other  person  can  accede  without  some  better  evi- 
dence for  them  than  he  has  adduced. 
VOL.  VII.  No.  5^111.  H 
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There  is  still  farther  another  article,  which  he  has  either  misappre- 
hended, or  at  least,  which  his  account  of  it  may  mislead  others  to 
misapprehend :  this  is  in  speaking  of  the  Ethiopian  language,  and  his 
calling  it  t/ie  ancient  Ethiopian,  p.  411.  by  which  he  plainly  means 
the  Ethiopian  into  which  the  scriptures  are  translated.  But  this  is  not 
the  ancient  Ethiopian  :  we  know  not  indeed  what  the  real  nature  of  the 
most  ancient  Ethiopian  was,  whether  it  was  the  same  as  the  Egyptian, 
or  difierent ;  but  we  know  from  history,  that  Ethiopia  was  before 
christian  times  overrun  by  bodies  of  Arabian  rovers,  who  crossed  the 
Red  Sea,  and  have  kept  ])()ssession  of  it  ever  since.  Hence  they  intro- 
duced the  Arabic  into  Ethiopia,  and  it  is  into  this  later  Ethiopic 
tongue  that  the  scripture  is  translated;  consequently  this  is  the  reason 
of  its  being  so  similar  to  Chaldee,  as  Ludolf  and  Bruce  have  shown.  It 
cannot  then  be  concluded  from  this  later  Ethiopian  tongue  being  Chal- 
dee, that  the  language  of  Ethiopia  before  this  revolution  was  Chaldee 
also,  or  that  either  that  or  the  ancient  Egyptian  were  cognate  dialects  to 
Chaldee  and  Arabic,  because  this  later  Ethiopian  is  so.  Now  when  Hero- 
dotus speaks  *'  of  the  Ammonian  dialect  partaking  of  the  Egyptian  and 
Ethiopian"  (p.  411.)  he  doubtless  meant  the  ancient  Ethiopian  before 
the  above  Arabian  possession  of  Ethiopia;  which  language,  by  the 
above  passage,  should  seem  to  have  been  not  very  different  from  ancicnfr. 
Egyptian:  the  same  may  be  concluded  likewise  from  another  sentence 
in  Ilcrodotus  a  little  before,  where  he  says,  "  that  240,000  Egyptians 
revolted  to  the  Ethiopians,  and  being  settled  there  civilised  the  manners 
of  the  Ethiopians,  who  adopted  those  of  these  Egyptians,"  lib.  3.  and 
along  with  them  doubtless  their  language  also,  in  case  it  was  not  the 
same  before.  Now  this  confirms,  that  the  ancient  Ethiopian  must 
have  been  a  very  different  language  from  that  which  has  subsisted  there 
since  the  conquest  of  it  by  Arabs  and  other  roving  tribes  ;  which  latter 
language  therefore  affords  no  proof,  by  its  having  much  Chaldee  in  it, 
that  the  ancient  Egyptian  approached  nearly  to  Chaldee  likewise ;  and 
this  fact  is  disproved  also  by  the  remains  of  the  ancient  Egyptian  still 
discoverable  in  the  Coptic,  in  which  ancient  Egyptian  very  little 
Chaldee  is  found,  or  any  remains  of  any  other  known  and  ancient  lan- 
guage ;  on  which  account  I  have  called  it  an  original  language,  and 
very  difierent  from  Hebrew,  of  which  Chaldee  is  one  dialect,  Syriac 
another,  and  Arabic  likewise. 

But  here  again,  on  account  of  my  calling  the  ancient  Egyptian  an 
original  language.  Sir  W.  makes  an  ef[uivocal  observation,  which  again 
tends  to  mislead  readers  just  as  what  he  said  concerning  the  Ethiopian; 
for  he  says,  "  that  when  I  speak  of  the  Egyptian  being  an  original  lan- 
guage, 1  must  be  speaking  of  a  language  which  I  know,  and  conse- 
quently, as  he  concludes,  nf  the  Coptic."  p.  411.  It  would  have 
been  more  perspicuous,  and  more  true,  if  he  had  said,  "  that  I  must 
be  speaking  of  the  ancient  Egyptian,  so  far  as  it  can  be  learned  through 
knowledge  of  the  Coptic,"  which  is,  in  fact,  now  the  only  possible  means 
of  knowing  any  thing  of  it ;  and  he  who  knows  any  thing  of  the  Cop- 
tic must  of  necessity  know  just  as  much  of  the  ancient  Egyptian;  for 
after  deducting  all  such  Coptic  words  as  are  either  Greek,  Latin,  Ara- 
bic, or   of  any  other  known  language,  the  remainder  of  the  Coptic   is 
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ancient  Egyptian,  and  similar  to  no  ancient  language  whatever,  but 
original ;  tor  whatever  words  have  any  apparent  connexion  with 
Chaldec,  are  in  course  first  deducted,  because  it  can  never  be  known, 
whether  they  had  subsisted  in  the  ancient  Egyptian,  or  were  introduced 
into  Coptic  in  later  ages  through  later  connexions  of  Egypt  with 
Arabia,  and  wilh  the  mixed  and  later  Chaldee  of  Ethiopia.  It  is 
tberefore  the  residuum  of  the  Coptic,  after  deducting  all  more  modern, 
and  foreign  words  introduced  in  later  ages,  which  I  call  ancient  Egyp- 
tian and  an  original  language ;  and  of  this  kind  is  indeed  the  chief  part 
of  the  Coptic  language.  Why  then,  by  my  word  Egyptian-,  did  he 
suppose  me  to  mt-an  Coptic  at  p.  415,  when  I  said,  as  he  quotes  me 
there  "  that  the  Egyptian  is  an  original  language,"  (i.  e.  the  Coptic)  as  he 
interprets  my  word,  namely  modern  Egyptian.  But  my  words  ho'e 
ought  to  be  interpreted  by  their  meaning  elsewhere,  and  every  where 
else  as  well  as  here  I  plainly  use  Egyptian  in  opposition  to  Coptic,  as 
distinguishing  the  ancient  language  of  Egypt  from  the  modern  ;  I  have 
sometimes  indeed  added  the  word  ancient  to  it,  yet  very  seldom  ;  and 
he  himself  likewise  in  general  uses  Egyptian  in  the  same  sense  as 
myself  to  mi-an  ancient  Egyptian,  sometimes  however,  in  like  manner 
adding  ancient  to  it,  as  may  be  seen  at  pp.  409,  410,  411,  and  412: 
why  tlien  here  and  here  only  does  he  interpret  my  word  F.gyptian  by 
Coptic,  that  h,  ?no(iern  Egyptian,  not  ancient.?  This  misapprehension 
of  my  sense  of  Egyptian,  so  contrary  to  my  own  sense  of  it  every 
where  else,  seems  to  have  been  made  on  purpose  that  he  might  prove 
the  Egyptian  (as  he  proceeds  to  do)  to  be  not  original,  because  the 
Coptic  is  full  of  Greek  and  other  modern  words:  true,  it  is  soft, but 
the  Egyptian  is  only  that  language,  which  remains  after  the  Coptic  is 
deprived  of  all  such  modern  words,  and  it  is  so  dissimilar  from  all 
other  ancient  as  well  as  modern  languages  as  to  be  altogether  original ; 
excepting  possibly  a  few  and  very  few  Chaldee  words,  yet  even  these 
we  are  not  certain  of  having  subsisted  in  the  most  ancient  state 
of  the  Egyptian  tongue;  for  they  may  possibly  have  been  introduced 
in  later  ages  just  as  well  as  the  Greek  words,  so  that  even  these  or  many 
of  them  ought  to  be  separated  from  the  ancient  Egyptian  ones.  For 
this  reason  1  have  employed  the  following  expression,  "  that  as  Egypt 
IS  connected  with  the  rest  of  the  continent  only  by  the  narrow  isthmus 
of  Suez,  so  also  its  language  in  like  manner  is  connected  with  the 
continental  language  only  by  a  very  narrow  resemblance,"  the  Jews 
having  perhaps  borrowed  a  few  words  from  Egypt,  to  the  Greeks  also 
a  few  others  were  carried  by  Danaus,  and  possibly  a  few  other  words 
may  be  like  to  the  Chaldee;  yet  not  borrowed  thence  by  the  Egyptians, 
but  they  were  remains  of  the  old  stock  spoken  by  Shem,  Ham,  and 
Japhct,  therefore  still  as  original  ones  in  the  Egyptian  as  in  the  Chal- 
dee, although  common  to  both,  the  Egyptians  having  retained  them 
from  Ham,  just  as  in  the  Chaldee  and  Hebrew  they  were  retained 
from  their  ancestor  Shem.  I  am  afraid,  that  I  have  been  unnecessarily 
prolix  in  the  above  explications,  but  I  was  willing,  if  possible,  to 
prevent  any  further  misapprehensions  of  my  words  ;  for  in  faQt  except- 
ing Sir  W.'s  different  opinion  concerning  the  Egyptian  being  nearly 
the  same  as  the  Chaldee  language,  I  doubt  whether  any  other  real  dif- 
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fereiice  subsists  between  us,  which  is  not  caused  by  the  misapprehension 
of  the  senses  of  words.  I  will  however,  still  subjoin  concerning  this 
subject  one  example  of  such  original  names  in  Egyptian  for  common 
objects  of  the  senses,  and  for  which  no  language  could  be  without  a 
name.  Bochart  blames  Josephus  for  saying  that  the  name  Moyseh, 
commonly  Moses,  was  formed  from  the  Egyptian  word  mo,  which  as 
Josephus  adds,  means  tracer,  and  yseh,  saved,  Woses  having  been  sated 
from  the  water :  instead  of  which  Bochart  will  have  the  word  to  be 
altogether  Hebrew,  and  derived  from  a  Hebrew  word  somewhat  simi- 
lar, meaning  drawn  out.  Nevertheless,  little  as  we  can  know  now  of  the 
ancient  Egyptian  by  the  remains  of  it  in  the  Coptic,  we  may  nevertheless 
find  reason  to  conclude,  that  Josephus  7nai/  be  right  in  the  name  being 
derived  from  the  Egyptian  language,  not  the  llebrew.  For  in  the 
Coptic  moon  still  means  water,  and  ougeai  means  servare  (Ps.  xxxii. 
16.)  but  the  Coptic  letter  for  ge  namely  2C  ^s  in  OYXOlXl  is 
often  in  Coptic  substituted  for  another  letter,  viz.  ^,  which  sounds 
more  like  sit,  in  &Me,  and  which  would  make  the  word  to  be  oushai 
nearly  yseh  or  useli.  Thus  in  like  manner  the  dialect  of  Upper  Egypt, 
■which  may  be  the  most  free  from  foreign  corruptions,  still  retains  in  use 
n'shie  instead  of  n'gie  in  use  in  Lower  Egypt  as  a  nominative  article 
(v.  Woide,  p.  188.)  I  do  not  hence  contend,  that  this  was  the  true 
derivation  of  Moyseli,  but  only,  that  even  11  we  may  as  well  seek 
for  its  origin  in  the  Egyptian  as  in  the  Hebrew,  and  that  it  cannot 
be  concluded  from  Bochart's  derivation,  that  Egyptian  and  Hebrew 
were  nearly  alike.  For  where  shall  we  find  inoou  to  mean  water  in  any 
other  language?  If  not,  it  becomes  a  proof  of  the  originality  of  the 
Egyptian  in  the  names  of  the  most  common  objects  of  life  ;  and  many 
other  similar  proofs  may  be  added:  but  even  if  moou  does  exist,in  any 
other  ancient  language  in  the  same  sense,  still  its  being  found  in  the 
Egyptian  also  can  prove  nothing  more,  than  that  it  is  one  of  the 
antique  varieties  of  words  preserved  unaltered  in  two  different  languages 
ever  since  the  time  of  Shem,  Ham,  and  Japhet;  therefore  it  is  still  an 
ancient  and  original  word,  although  not  an  unique;  and  a  few  such 
antique  words  as  these,  although  found  in  two  ancient  languages,  do 
not  destroy  the  originality  of  either,  for  they  may  not  have  been  bor- 
rowed by  one  from  the  other,  but  by  both  from  one  common  original 
stock  of  still  greater  antiquity  than  either,  in  all  those  cases,  where  their 
words  have  not  been  new  ones  invented  by  themselves. 

I  think  that  I  have  now  noticed  the  chief  misapprehensions  of  the 
senses  of  words,  which,  when  removed,  would  show,  that  there  is  not 
so  much  diflerence  in  opinion  between  us  as  at  first  may  seem  to  be ; 
and  this  has  been  a  very  unpleasant  task,  although  a  necessary  one, 
to  be  thus  obliged  to  notice  the  mistakes  of  others,  and  to  be  puzzling 
ourselves  about  words  instead  of  the  more  engaging  pursuit  after  truths, 
if  haply  we  may  be  able  to  discover  them.  As  to  the  accidental  mistake 
of  a  Coptic  letter  in  my  finding  <povr  to  be  written  by  Sir  W.  iT'/^ovr,  I 
never  mentioned  it  as  of  much  importance,  but  as  I  thought  it  a  leal 
variation  in  some  Coptic  Bible,  its  being  now  proved  to  be  a  mere 
.mistake,  took  away  from  me  one  proof  of  the  existence  of  variations 
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jn  the  letters  of  the  words  in  question  ;  which  proof,  however,  I  am  now 
able  to  supply  by  others,  and  these  tending  to  confirm  my  etymology 
of  the  name  of  Joseph,  as  I  will  show  in  a  future  paper;  by  which  it 
will  also  appear,  that  Dathe  is  not  free  from  misapprehensions  and 
mistake.  At  present  1  shall  only  add,  that  I  have  certainly  no  wish  to 
point  out  the  mistakes  of  other  writers,  when  they  do  not  interfere 
with  my  own  pui-suit  of  truths,  but  since  1  have  been  forced  to  notice 
several  misapprehensions  in  the  etymologies  of  Sir  W.  D.  it  may  help 
to  verify  the  reality  of  such  defects  by  my  showing  still  farther  that 
similar  ones  are  to  be  found  in  his  papers  concerning  other  writers, 
both  in  Greek  and  Latin,  as  well  as  concerning  my  English  words.  ^I 
have  already  shown,  that  if  he  has  not  misapprehended  the  Scripture 
concerning  there  being  a  necessity  for  interpreters  between  the  Egyptians 
and  Israelites,  yet  he  has  at  least  departed  from  the  ancient  opinion,  and  so 
also  he  has  misapprehended  the  Greek  of  Strabo  and  the  Latin  of 
Woide.  In  his  reiiiarks  on  an  inscription  at  jSaguntum  in  No,  4.  p. 
908,  will  be  found  these  words,  '*  Strabo  distinctly  tells  us,  that  the 
language  of  the  Gauls  differed  only  a  little  from  that  of  the  Aquitani." 
Now  this  is  so  far  from  the  real  sense  of  Strabo's  words,  that  on  the 
contrary  they  mean  that  the  two  languages  were  quite  (liferent.  His 
words  are  these,  "  Aquitanos  non  modo  lingua  sed  etiam  corporibus 
permutatos,  Hispanis  magh  quam  Gallis  similes  esse,"  and  it  is  the 
other  nations  in  Gaul,  ct  -'-ed  Belgaj  and  Celta?,  who  differed  only  a  little 
from  one  another  in  language,  not  from  that  of  the  Aquitani,  "  reliquos 
vero  (Belgas  et  Celtas)  Gallica  sane  facie,  verdm  non  utentes  usque- 
quaquee'Adem  lingu^  omnes,  sed  in  plerisque  pauluMm  variatd"  [aix^ox 
ita.qa.XXa.r'royrcx.g  roCig  y?M(r(rocis]  lib,  4;  and  the  same  sense  of  the  ^refirf 
differe7ice  between  the  Aquitani  and  Galli  he  repeats  again  not  long 
after:  '•  Aquitani  a  natione  Gallica,  corporis  habitu  et  liagitd dfferunf, 
magis  Hispanis  similes." — Woide  also  had  said  "  Ef^o,  tt*,  scribitur 
et  ffo,  TT  ffo,  rex.  Plur.  vs^^uiou  reges.  oufo."  p.  185.  This  is  in  the 
Saidic  dialect,  and  the  words  of  Sir  W.  are  these,  "  This  word  {ou§o) 
is  in  the  Saidic  ffo,  and  it  may  be  suspected,  that  it  was  originally 
written  Po."  JV"o.  6".  p.  374.  in  note  from  Essay  on  Punic  inscription. 
Now  that  phrase,  "  this  word  {ov^o)  is  in  the  Saidic  ^^o,"  must  be  under- 
stood by  all  readers  to  mean,  that  when  either  pronounced,  or  written  at 
full  length  as  pronounced,  it  is  f^o,  in  the  Saidic  ;  but  this  is  quite  a 
different  sense  from  the  meaning  of  Woide's  words,  which  is,  "  that  ov^a 
is  in  the  Saidic  pronounced  and  also  written  £f  f  o,  but  is  sometimes  con- 
tracted in  writing  into  f^o,  and  into  tt^^o  instead  of  7f<  s^§o :  there  is 
then  no  such  word  as  §^o  in  the  Saidic  language,  it  is  only  a  con- 
tracted sign  of  the  real  word  £ffO,  just  as  Co.  is  a  contraction  of 
Company.  As  to  this  contraction  being  ever  reduced  to  fo,  this  is  a  mere 
supposition  of  the  above  writer,  for  which  he  has  not  the  least  foundation, 
^nd  it  has  been  thus  reduced  by  him,  in  order  that  this  pretended  Egyp- 
tian word  may  approximate  the  nearer  to  the  Hebrew  word  roh.  But 
although  by  this  surgical  operation  performed  upon  the  word  £§^o,  it  is 
reduced  in  letters,  not  to  exceed  in  magnitude  the  Hebrew  word 
roh;  yet  it  is  a  still  more  difficult  task  to  make  these  two  words 
mean  the  same  sense;  and  the  method  adopted  for  this  by  making 
Si  shepherd  become  a  king,  is  still  more   curious;   but  I   have  no  con- 
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corn  here  with  any  thing  more  than  the  sense  of  Woidti's  words,  and 
thus  to  show  that  scribitur  is  by  him  always  opposed  to  pronounced. 
Hence  he  says  "  l^va^j,  duo,  scribitur  ut  plurinium  (i — Siupe  scribitur 
ipT — suis  ZzVem  scribitur  in  Exodus   12.  22."  (p.  94). 

Noruich,  Jan.  28.  S. 

P.  S.  I  might  proceed  to  show,  that  Sir  W.  has  in  like  manner  mis- 
apprehended a  quotation  made  from  Akerblad  at  p.  414,  which  is  ap- 
plied by  him  to  prove  the  truth  of  a  conclusion,  totally  different  from 
that,  which  it  is  there  quoted  to  prove  by  Sir  W.  D. 
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NUB  ERE. 


To  THE  Editor  of  the  Classical  Journal. 

If  the  following  remarks  upon  a  Latin  verb,  which  has  long 
exercised  the  pens  of  Critics,  and  the  following  strictures  upon 
Dr.  Burgess's  etymology  of  it,  be  at  all  interesting  to  your  readers, 
I  shall  have  great  pleasure  in  having  communicated  them. 

Hatton,  Oct.  2^.  E.  H.  BARKER. 

"  NaherCy  proprio  primarioque  significatu  est,  nubis  instnr  tegerCj 
•velare,  x.ccXv7rTziv  G.  voiler,  couvrir :  ita  vetus  Poeta  in  Pervigilio 
Veneris  v.  22.  Ipsa  (VenuH)  Jussit  maneut  udce  virgines  nuhant  (velent, 
tegant  virgines)  rosce.  Arnobius,  L.  iii.  p.  118.  Quod  aqua  nubat 
terrain,  appellatus  est,  inquiimt,  Neptunus  :  hinc  nubere  etiam  nuptias 
fucere  significat,  quod  sc.  nova  nupta  flammeo  nuberetur,  sive  vela- 
retur,  Ambros.  Exhort,  ad  Virg.  Rom.  1.  f.  108.  A  nubibus  ver- 
bum  nubentium  tracium  arbitror:  denique  operiuntur  ut  nubes,  cum 
acceperint  nujjtura:  velamina.  B.  Hieronymus  ad  illud  Mattha'i  c. 
22.  In  resurrectione  neque  nubent,  nee  nubentur,  Latina,  inquit, 
consuetude  Graeco  idiomati  nan  respondet ;  nubere  enini  proprie  di- 
cuntur  mulieres,  et  viri  uxores  ducere,  Ovid.  Met.  9.  761.  de  Iphi  pu- 
ella,  sed  quam  pro  mare  pater  habuerat  hactenus,  et  ei  formosissimam 
virginem  desponderat, 

Pronuha  quid  .Tiino  ?    quid  ad  hcBc,  HymencBe,  tJenitis 
Sacra  quibus  qui  ducat  abest,  ubi  nubimus  amba  ? 
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Claudian.  in  Eutropiiim  Eunuchiwi,  1  v.  222. 

Quo  sti'uis  hos  auri  mmulos,  qua  pignora  tantis 
Succediud  opihus  ?  nubnf,  ducasve  licebit, 
Nunquam  mater  eris,  nunquam  pater: 

quando  vero  de  viiis  hoc  verbi  usurpant  auctores,  de  hominibus 
uxoriis,  i.  e.  sub  imperio  uxorum  viventibus  fere  loquuntur,  ut  obser- 
vat  Scalig.  in  Catalect.  Poet.  Vet.  Comment.^  et  ita  signate  Martialis 
8  Epigr.  12. 

Uxori  nubere  nolo  niece, 

sed  neque  hoc  perpetuo  observant  auctores,  Nonius  2.  577.  ait,  Nu- 
bere vetcrcs  non  solum  mulieres,  sed  etiam  vivos  dicebant,  e.  g.  Pompon. 
Meusf rater  nupsit  dotatce  vetulce:  v.  Earth.  6.  14. ;  Item  ad  Claudian. 
paullo  ante  citatum  locum,  p.  1315.  Scheurl.  Statiiam  Meixur.  1.  2. 
p.  47.  Taubman.  ad  Plaut.  15."  Basilll  FabrI  Sorani  Thesaurus 
F,ruditionis  ScJiolasticcB,  recensitus,  emendatus,  locupletaius  a  J.  M. 
Gesnero,  Hagae-Comitum,  1735. 

^^Nubo,  ■/.ciXvTrrii),  tego,  operio,  vela,  unde  obnuho,  Colum.  L.  10.  v.  158. 
Tellies  depositis  cupiet  se  nubere  plantis : — aliquando  de  viro  dicitur, 
sed  vel  cum  prasposteras  nuptias  significamus,  Juvenal.  Sat.  C.  v.  135. 
Nuhit  amicus,  adde  Mart.  L.  12.  Epigr.  42.  Lamprid.  i)i  Helio- 
gab.  c.  10.  et  Imp]).  Constantin.  et  Constant.  L.  9.  Cod.  tit.  9.  Leg. 
31.  hac  sententia  Sueton.  in  Neron.  c.  29.  et  Tacit.  Ann.  15.  c.  37. 
verho  denubo  usi  sunt;  vel  cum  vir  uxori  subjicitur,  servitque  aut 
propter  dotem,  aut  propter  nobllltatem.  Pompon,  ap.  Non.  c.  2.  n. 
577.  Martial.  L.  8.  Epigr.  12. :  reperitur  etiam  simpliciter  de  viro 
dictum,  Tertidl.  L..  I.  ad  Uxor.  c.  7.  sub  fin.  Pontificem  Max.  rur- 
sus  nubere  nefas  est,  et  L.  2.  c.  ult.  Nee  Jilii  sine  consensic  patrum 
rite  etjure  nubent :  hinc  viri  nupti,  matrimonio  juncti,  Varr.  ap.  Non. 
c.  7.  n.  98.  Viris  mipiis,  sacrijicabantur  in  cubiculo  viducc :  sic  nupita 
populus,  h.  e.  jmicta  viti,  Plln.  L.  IS.  c.  28."  Totius  Latinitatis 
Lexicon  Consilio  ct  Cura  J.  Facciolati,  Opera  et  Studio  ^gidii  Forcel- 
lini,  Patavii,  1781. 

"  Nubo,  operire,  velare,  ut  nubes,  qus  caelum  aperit — ,  Onomast. 
Nubo,  KciXv7rrci>: — — Nubere,  inquit  Nonius,  vetcres  non  solum  midieres, 
sed  etiam  viros  dicebant,  ut  nunc  Ilali  dicwnt,  Pomponlus  PannuceatiSy 
Sed  mens  frater  major,  postquam  vidit  me  vi  dejcctum  domo,  nupsit 
poste?-ius  dotatcs  vetitke,  varicosa;,  Afrce :  hactenus  Nonius  2.  577.: 
posset  Poeta  sic  indicare  voluisse  virum  in  potestatem  mulieris  dotatae 
translisse,  quod  sic  visum  Scaligero  ad  Catal.  p.  226.,  sicut  Martial. 
8.  10.  Uxori  nubere  nolo  mece;  nam  obscenum  plane  est,  et  ad  mol- 
lltiem  marium  pertinet,  1.  25.  Nupsit  hcri,  et  Juv.  Sat.  2.  134.  Nubit 
amicus,  Plaut.  7V/».  argum.  extr.  Nubunt  liberi,  i.  e.  filius  et  filia  : — • 
hsec  debentur  Barthio  Adv.  6,  14.  et  ad  Claudian.  in  Entrop.  1.  223.  : 
illud  non  exemit,  vel  archalcam  esse  banc  rationem,  ut  nubere^ 
legitime  quidem  matrimonio,  dicantur  viri,  vel  recentioris  sevi :  add. 
Tertull.  de  Monog.  J.  Sine  dubio,  dum  ille  proliibetur  denuo  nubere, 
et  ilia  proliibetur,  non  kabens  nubere  nisi  fratii :  cf.  Alb.  Gentilis 
de  Nuptiis  2.  3.  p,  126."  J.  M.  Gesneri  Novus  Linguce  Latince  The- 
saurus. 
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"  Satis  superque  multa  et  magnifice  quidem  Jos.  Scallger  in  usum 
publicum  protulit,  unde  ei  omnis  posteritas  debere  velit ;  inter  caetera 
tamen  et  nonnulla  damnavit,  quse  melius,  me  si  audias,  absolvas,  ut 
cum  nubere  de  viris  Latine  dici  negat  in  Animadv.  in  Locos  contro- 
versos  Titii :  at  Plautus  argumento  Trin.  de  utroque  sexu  dixit, 
Seaex  ut  rediit,  cnjus  ?iubimt  liberi,  et  Nonius  disertis  verbis,  Nubere 
veferes  non  solum  mulieres,  sed  etiam  viros  dicebant,  ita  vt  nunc  Itali 
dicunt,  Pomponius  Pannuceatis,  Sed  metis Jrater  major,  postquam  vidit 
me  vi  dejectum  dome  Niipsit  posterius  dotatcB  vetulce,  varicoscs,  Afrce : 
neque  bene  etiam  inibi  to  nubere  propter  dotem  imperio  uxori  tradito 
interpretatur  J.  Mercerus  ;  simpliciter  enim  nubere  etiam  de  virili 
sexu  dixisse  veteres  Nonius  docere  nititur,  et  ita  Plautus  loco  mode 
producto  : — sed  et  viros  nuptos  dixit  Varro  L.  xiv.  Antiquitatum 
Rerum  divinarum,  eodem  Nonio  producente  in  Sacrificari,  viris 
nuptiSf  sacrificabantiir  in  cubiculo  viducB,  quem  locum  cur  corrigant 
vv.  dd.  cum  non  addunt,  nobis  incorrectum  producere  placet,  for- 
san  et  sic  magis  correctum  :  casterum,  ne  cui  absonum  videatur  nubere 
dici  viros,  sciendum  est  ducere  etiam  quandoque  foeminarum  esse : 
Imp.  Antoninus  c.  iii.  Soluto  Matrimonio  Hostiliae  rescripsit,  Si  igno- 
rans  statum  Erotis  ut  libertum  duxisti  et  dotem  dedisti,  isque  postea 
servus  est  judicatiis,  dotem  ex  peculio  recipies,  et  si  quid  prceterea  eum 
tibi  debuisse  appartcerit."  C.  Barthii  Adversaria,  L.  vi.  c.  14. 
Francofurti,  1624,  p.  177. 

"  In  conducting  the  theory  of  language,  many  mistakes  appear  to 
have  been  committed  by  accommodating  language  to  philosophy, 
instead  of  applying  philosophy  to  language,  or  by  reasoning  from 
language  in  its  most  polished  state  ;  and  thus  determining  on  the 
origin  of  words  according  to  their  latest  orthography,  and  most 
prevailing  significations :  in  the  course  of  such  inquiries  the  reason- 
ing is  often  manifestly  derived  from  modes  of  polished  life,  and 
maxims  of  refined  philosophy  :  I  will  endeavour  to  illustrate  part  of 
this  observation,  by  explaining  what  I  conceive  to  have  been  the 
original  signification  of  titibo :  it  has  been  an  opinion  long  received, 
and  almost  as  universally  admitted,  that  nuptice  dictce,  quiajiammeo 
capid  nubentis  obvolvatur,  quod  antiqui  obnubere  vocarunt :  but  this 
is  a  custom  evidently  posterior  to  civil  society,"  [My  acquaintance 
with  the  customs  and  ceremonies,  used  by  barbarous  nations  on  such 
occasions,  which  in  almost  every  country,  whether  ancient,  or  modem, 
have  a  wonderful  similarity  to  each  odier,  leads  me  to  suspect  the 
propriety  of  this  remark,  which  I  shall  not  discuss  at  the  present 
moment,  because  I  have  not  now  the  opportunity  of  consulting  books 
of  Voyages  and  Travels,  and  because  I  do  not  choose  to  rely  upon 
my  memory],  "  Avhen  ceremonies  were  instituted  to  give  sanction  and 
permanency  to  a  rite,  on  which  so  much  depended  the  good  order, 
and  happiness  of  civil  life  :  the  union,  which  was  the  origin  of  society, 
must  have  been  antecedent  to  the  rites  ordained  to  make  it  legal : 
we  must  therefore  search  higher  for  the  primitive  signification  of 
nubo :  Dr.  Taylor  on  the  Civil  Laiv,  p.  287.  mentions  a  Hebrew 
radix,  consisting  of  the  same  elements,  which  signifies  procreatioUt 
birth,  4  c.  which  he  thinks  bids  fairer  for  the  etymon,  than  any  other 
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that  can  be  assigned ;  but,  with  deference  to  so  excellent  a  writer,  I 
think  that  even  this  does  not  satisfy :  to  effect  this  union,  there  must 
have  been  something  prior  to  tlie  liberos  procreare  ;  for,  though  tlie  sti- 
pulation oi  the  political  contract  was  liberorum  qucerendorum  causa,Y^X. 
it  is  expressly  mentioned  in  a  law,  which  Taylor  quotes  before,  and 
afterwards  enlarges  upon,  that  nuptias  non  concubitus,  sed  consensus 
facit;  a  law,  founded  on  the  very  essence,  and  natural  principles  of 
marriage  :  and  this  signification,  if  we  can  discover  it  in  nubo,  will, 
perhaps,  have  the  fairest  claim  to  our  preference,  which  I  think  we 
may  be  able  to  do,  by  showing  that  nubo  originally  signified  to  assent^ 
and  is  really  the  same  as  nuo;  it  is  well  known  that  the  ^ollc,  the 
parent,  or  perhaps  rather,  the  sister  dialect  of  the  Latin,  made  use  of 
the  digamma  F,  which  as  well  as  the  Latin  T,  was  pronounced  like 
our  W,  between  two  vowels ;  and  thus  nuo,  nufo,  i.  e.  nuvo,  as  from 
pluo  came  plui,  pluvi,  in  the  old  Latin  writers,  in  the  same  manner 
as  they  said  Juvisti  for  fuisti,  luvit  for  luit,  SfC. ;  but  the  digamma, 
from  the  affinity  of  its  sound,  often  became  B,  as  there  has  been 
occasion  to  observe,  more  than  once,  in  the  Appendix  to  Daives : 
thus  71UV0,  nubo,  as  vado,  Zoi^u,  uro  (pronounced  ^Mro^,  huro,  -tcXi^., 
with  which  may  be  compared  our  burn,  and  fire,  anciently  written 
Juyr;  though  nuo  does  not  exist  by  itself  at  present  in  the  Latin 
language,  it  remains  in  its  compounds  annuo,  renuo,  8^'C.  as  buro^ 
in  amburo,  comburo,  and  bustum ;  it  has  been  given  as  a  reason  for 
nubd's  being  not  spoken  of  the  man,  viz.  because  it  was  the  virgin 
only,  who  veiled  her  head ;  but,  if  there  is  any  probability  in  what 
has  been  before  proposed,  this  reason  will  fall  to  the  ground :  we 
may  account  for  it  otherwise,  and  consistently  with  the  signification 
attributed  to  nubo  :  viri  est  petere,  virginis  est  assentiri,  annuere, 
nubere :  this  privilege  allowed  to  the  delicacy  of  the  sex,  is  expressed 
by  Milton  Par.  Lost,  L.  viii.  v.  502. 

Her  virtue,  and  the  conscience  of  her  worth, 
That  would  be  woo'd,  and  not  uiisought  be  won: 

if  we  add  that  connubium  implies  the  ratification  of  the  union  in  the 
consent  of  both,  it  will  confirm  the  observation,  that  nubo  properly, 
and  originally  signifies  annuo,  assentior,  and  therefore  that  connu- 
bium is  consensus."  Dr.  Burgess's  Essay  on  the  Study  of  Antiquities, 
2d  edition,    Oxford,    1782,  p.  80—2. 

With  all  due  deference  to  the  Bishop  of  St.  David's,  whom  1 
revere  for  his  virtues,  and  respect  for  his  learning,  I  must  observe, 
1.  That  nubere  has  been,  in  the  above  quotations,  shown  to  have 
the  meaning  of  tegere,  which  is  its  primary  signification,  of  which 
fact  the  worthy  Bishop  does  not  seem  to  have  been  aware,  but  which 
fact  strikes  at  the  root  of  his  etymology  ;  2.  That  this  the  primary 
signification  clearly  points  to  nubes  as  its  source ;  3.  That  it  is  quite 
impossible  for  the  Bishop,  upon  his  own  etymology,  to  account  for 
the  use  of  the  verb  in  the  passive  voice,  as  in  Cicero  Fam.  15.  3. 
lique  mihi  nuntiassent  regis  Parthorum  filium^  quocum  esset  nupta 
regis  Armeniorum  soror. 
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XVegardixg  the  universal  consent  with  which  the  competency  of 
Origen,  as  a  Hebrew  critic,  has  ever  been  admitted  in  the  Christian 
church ;  it  would  be  in  the  highest  degree  indecorous  and  presump- 
tuous, in  any  modern  scholar,  to  attempt  to  spoil  the  veteran  defender 
of  our  faith  of  the  honor,  which  he  has  so  long  obtained  in  the  world, 
without  the  adduction  of  arguments  sufficiently  potent  to  ground  and 
uphold  the  contrary  opinion.  If,  however,  it  can  be  demonstrated, 
tliat  when  he  composed  his  most  celebrated  performances,  he  was 
totally  ignorant  of  Hebrew  letters ;  the  sanction  of  a  credulous  pos- 
terity ouglit  not  to  prevent  us  from  refusing  to  assign  to  xhe  Jhther  a 
theological  talent,  which  he  neither  possessed,  nor,  as  far  as  I  can 
affirm  of  his  writings,  pretended  to  possess.  This  seems  particularly 
necessary  at  the  present  day,  v^'hen  many  divines,  ceasing  to  prefer  the 
authorised  text  of  the  Masoretes  to  the  Greek  and  other  Versions, 
would  teach  us  to  lay  an  almost  implicit  stress  on  the  authorities  of 
JosepJius  and  Origen  ;  though  neither  of  them,  I  am  fully  persuaded 
in  my  own  mind,  knew  any  thing  at  all  of  that  sacred  dialect,  in 
which  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  stand  originally  composed. 
That  Josephiis  did  not,  is  apparent,  from  his  being  always  led  by  the 
Greek  ;  from  his  making  the  noun,  Moses,  a  compound  of  tivo  Egi/p- 
tian  xvords  ;  so  repugnant  to  its  form  in  the  original ;  as  well  as  from 
his  incoinpetency  to  show  the  signification  of  Jerusalem,  which  had 
been  so  strangely  perverted  and  aspersed  by  his  opponent  Appion.  That 
Origen  knew  nothing  of  it,  will  be  abundantly  proved  from  the  subse- 
quent remarks,  should  you  deem  them  v.^orthy  of  an  insertion  in  the 
Classical  Journal. 

The  first  thing,  in  Vv-hich  the  Greek  father  may  be  observed  to 
betray  a  total  want  of  Hebrew  learning,  is  the  manner  in  which 
he  has  vindicated  that  celebrated  prediction  of  Isaiah :  That  the 
Messias  should  be  born  of  a  Virgin.  'e«v  os  'lov^dioi  tlgio-iXoym,  -rt 
'loov   vi  TTci^Cvjc;,   f^/i  yiyadip&oii   >kyn,   uX><    oivr   txvrov,   'laov  vi   vicivt?'  (pi(rcfizv 

•xag^hvov,  oiXXoi  di  5/5  tjjv  vidviv  x,{irct,t,  m^  ipci(rt,  acci  h  tm  AivTi^cytfiio)  i-!ct 
TVUghvtv,  o'viMr^  i^ovcrci'  'Euv  ol  yivyirai  TirfSi  nvocpi'ivoi  fAiuvAcrrsvf/^-zvyi  uva^i  x..  r.  X, 
Contra  Cels.  Lib.  1,  p.  27.  Cam.  eel.  In  this  the  author  is  pleased  to 
inform  vxs,  not  that  he  pretends  to  know  any  thing  of  the  matter  him- 
self, but  from  the  report  of  others,  that  the  term.  Alma,  in  the  pro- 
phecy, translated  Ua^fivei;  by  the  Septuagint,  occurs  in  the  cited  te.vt 
from  Deuteronomy  in  the  signification  of  a  virgi.7i ;  whereas  it  does 
not  occur  at  all  in  that  part  of  the  Scriptures,  much  less  in  the  accep- 
tation affixed  to  it  by  this  v^n-Iter.  Nor  will  It  avail  to  plead,  that 
such  might  be  the  reading  of  the  text  in  the  copies  then  extant;  for 
what  sort  of  a  copy  must  that  be,  which  could  run  counter  to  the 
united  authorities,  not  only  of  the  Hcbrciv  and  Samaritan  texts,  as  we 
now  find  them,  but  of  the  Targum  of  Onkelos  J  Besi^^s,  had  he 
possessed  half  of  that  Hebraic  erudition,  which  has  been  erroneously 
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ascribed  to  him,  he  would  have  shown  for  the  conviction  of  the  Jew, 
what  the  learned  and  indefatigable  Muuster  has  since  actually  done  ; 
that,  though  the  term  in  Hebrew  be  not  appropriated  to  the  denota- 
tion of  a  virgin  ;  in  mosi  of  the  passages  in  which  it  is  found,  it  will 
scarcely  bear  any  other  signification. 

From  this  specimen  of  his  Hebrew  learning  I  beg  to  direct  the 
reader  to  another,  equally  calculated  to  establish  our  position.  In 
reply  to  the  ethnic  opinion  of  Celsns,  that  every  individual  nation 
ought  always  to  be  tenacious  of  their  peculiar  objects  and  forms  of 
worship,  the  several  countries  being,  as  he  supposed,  distributed  by 
the  Supreme  Governor  of  the  universe  amongst  the  inferior  gods  ;  the 
learned  father,  though  widiout  any  good  will  on  his  ov^n  part,  and 
certainly  without  laying  the  church  under  any  special  obligations  to 
him  for  the  manliness  of  his  conduct,  makes  the  following  concession: 

<Pxuiv  0  oTi  0  Kat6  yifMig  TrpopiiTYii  rav  05ev  xct  -/iY,<rior,  fiipcTTtt)'/  uiirov  M&iytrsij, 
h  ryj  rov  AivriPoviif.iiov  aayi,   ix-TihToti    Tripi   Toy   f<,ipi(rji<,ov  rcov    iTCt  yij?  roiaZxcc 

iSvaiy  KXTO,  a,^t6[.chv  ^.yyiXu/v  Qiou.  Contra  Cels.  Lib.  5.  p.  250.  Cam. 
ed.  Surely,  if  ever  the  author  had  a  proper  occasion  for  dis- 
playing his  Hebrew,  it  was  now ;  when,  to  prevent  an  adversary  from 
profiting  by  a  solitary  text,  he  needed  only  to  refer  him  to  the  sacred 
original ;  which,  together  with  the  Targum,  and  the  Samaritan  text, 
instead  of,  Angels  of  God  ;  reads.  The  children  of  Israel — chilli'''  ''^i. 
Ignorant,  however,  of  the  Hebretv  scriptures,  and  guided  solely  by  his 
Greek  version,  he  not  only  makes  no  efficient  reply  ;  but  surrenders 
the  text  into  the  power  of  his  antagonist :  thus  testifying  to  the 
world,  how  miserably  the  church  would  defend  herself,  on  many 
occasions,  against  the  Celsi  of  our  own  times,  with  no  other  scriptures 
in  her  hand  than  the  Septuagiyit  Translation. 

But  again.  The  father,  concurring  with  the  Pagan  in  the  belief  of 
^opd  and  bad  angels,  and  that  the  deity  permits  them  frequently  to 
infest  mankind  with  divers  calamities  and  plagues,  endeavours 
to  establish  the  notion  on  the  testimony  of  tlie  Psalmist.  Mx^rv^iT  Ss 
c  vf^viDdoi  rZ,  oT<  6ztci  x-pKrii  avTovpyUTca  t«  <rKv&po)7roTip»  vtto  tiwv  ttovyipuv 
et,yyi7.my,  £v  t<u  AsriiTTsiAsv  £<;  <4yTovj  opyn'*  Svfiou  ctvTov,  Svfioy,  x.xi  opyyjv 
x-ocl  6x'i,-^ir  u-TTta^oXyiv  ^t  uyyiXuv  TTovnp^Mv.  Contra  Cels.  Lib.  8.  p.  398. 
Cam.  ed.  Difficult  indeed  would  be  the  task  of  demonstrating  from 
the  Old  Testament  the  existence  of  any  such  tiling  as  tvicked  or 
mali»:nant  angels,  and  least  of  all  from  this  text  of  the  Psalmist^ 
which  in  the  original  bears  a  very  difflerent  construction. 

D^yi  os'?D  nrb^'\2  m^n  uvr\  mn^r  •l^^<  pin  oa  rh^\ 

Psalm  78.   v.  49.      R.    Abraham   ben   Ezra    has   thus  commented 
on  the  text  with  his   accustomed  ability. 

Tn"?  b>^  ^m3:iD  b^  -lorn  y^}^:^  nnrr  riD^^  Dins  mi':'  tdi 
p-»  U'w^^  ^^;r"i  ^j^i  -^12^^  ub^vb  nj^is  min  ^b  ^^*-ln  vhr^') 
''^^<':'D  nrhv^')  uvr\  mni^V  jnD.iDrT  rh^  nan  n:m  71^^T^  r^^tii^, 

T2  "iDD  UDr\  o.^i'pD  y\n2  i^j^j  t]'2')\2'c^  (iTN  on'?d  nbai 

:  nnn  b2  ')X"ii 
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The  Psalmist  in  this,  alludes  to  the  greatness  of  their  conster- 
nation at  the  destruction  of  the  Hail;  of  which  it  is  recorded;  All 
my  plagues  will  I  now  fetch  to  thy  heart.  Observest  thou  not,  reader, 
thai  Pharoah  tvould  never  submit  so  Jar  as  to  say  ;  I' and  my  nation 
act  toicJcedly  ;  except  on  this  percussion  only.  Thus  the  tvriter,  by  way 
of  metaphor,  assimilates  the  plagues  to  the  fury  of  the  Lord,  and  to 
the  sending  of  the  angels  of  ajfflictions,  on  account  of  the  lightning 
which  accompanied  the  hail ;  as  it  is  written  :  Who  maketh  his  angels 
winds  and  his  ministers  flaky  lightning.  The  terjyi,  angels,  it  ought 
to  be  observed,  on  the  present  occasion,  is  not  constructed  so  as  to  retain 
the  meaning  which  it  has  in.  The  angels  of  the  Lord  ;  but  is  of  a 
similar  complexion  with,  By  the  hand  of  the  prophets  of  any  vision, 
that  is,  of  any  visioyial  prophet.  Com.  on  Ps.  78.  v.  49.  To  the  preceding 
may  be  added  the  brief  explication  of  the  text,  by  R.  Isaac  Abarbinel. 

.y-)  Oi<'?D  n-i^jm  D;rTm  ni^vn  '^^i  iiinn  i^ip  n^n 

So  saith  the  Psalmist :  He  sent  amongst  them  the  fierceness  of  his 
anger,  fury,  and  indignation,  and  distress ;  the  immission  of  angels  of 
aiRictions.  Thus  the  inspired  pentitan  calls  the  fierceness  of  anger,  the 
Jury,  and  the  indignation,  and  the  distress,  commemorated  on  this  occa- 
sion, the  angels  of  afflictions.  Com.  on  2nd  Sam.  ch.  24.  It  cannot 
but  be  apparent,  then,  to  the  least  discerning,  that  what  this  Greek 
Jather  mistook  for  wicked  and  malignant  spirits,  signifies  only  the 
messengers  of  afflictions ;  or  rather  the  afflictions  themselves  ;  from 
which  malignity  was  as  far  removed,  as  from  the  Deity  himself,  who 
inflicted  the  evils. 

Though  enough  has  been  said  to  convict  Origen  of  being  egre- 
giously  ignorant  of  Hebrew  letters,  I  will  yet  add  another  testimony 
taken  from  his  erroneous  notions  respecting  the  term  Sabaoth.  This 
word,  as  is  well  known  to  every  biblical  scholar,  is  of  the  plural  num- 
ber, signifying,  hosts,  or  armies  ;  possesses  all  the  inflexions  of  a 
noun  common,  and  is  never  used  in  relation  to  the  Deity,  but  when 
preceded  in  construction  by  Jehovah,  or  Elohim,  or  both ;  and  so  ren- 
dered conjointly:  The  Lord,  the  God,  or  the  Lord  God  of  hosts. 
But  Origen  having  never  read,  as  it  should  seem,  the  Hebrew  scrip- 
tures, and  misled  by  the  superstition  of  the  Hellenists,  who  had  no 
other  copy  of  them  than  the  Septuagint  version  ;  makes  it  always  a 
proper  noun,  and  afl^ixes  to  it  singly  a  meaning,  which  can  be  obtained 
only  from  Its  joint  connexion  with  Jehovah  or  Elohim.  To  §'  oftoio* 
i^ovfiiv  xai  TFig)  TKg  'Zct/Zct&id  ^mvti^  -TtaXKctyfv  ruv  lw»)0<w»  TS'UPctXotfiliccvoju.siiriiy 
crt  it  f^irocXxfji/idvofiiv  to  ovofAX  it?  to,  Kv^io?  tuv  ovvufiiuv,  ij  Kv^io?  c-reccriiv, 
If  HavTOKpcira)^  (dtx(popui  yx^  xvra  i^ioi^xvro  o'l  Ipf^ifivivovTti  xint^  oiihlv 
votvi<rofAsv.  Contra  Cels.  Lib.  5.  p.  262.  Ca77i.  ed.  No  stronger  proof 
than  this  need  be  alleged  of  his  having  been  wholly  unacquainted 
with  the  sacred  dialect ;  for  though  R.  Jacob  ben  Ascher,  in  his 
annotations  on  the  Pentateuch,  has  actually  reckoned  it  by  itself 
amongst  the  seventy  names  or  epithets  of  the  Deity  ;  and,  though  a 
few  of  the  Jewish  commentators,  merely  to  prevent  the  term,  Jehovah, 
from  ever  being  regarded  as  in  regimen  with  it,  would  assert  it  a 
proper  appellation,  yet  is  that  wholly  repugnant  to  the  principles  of 
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grammar,  as  R.  Abraham  ben  Ezra  has  very  clearly  demonstrated. 

iin'pT  /n^^ali^  ^n^i<  mn  ^d  n/i>  k"?  nn  ibi^*  \^2.i2.  J^1^i  Kin  *jm  Kin 
:  dm'?m  >^  -rnj:;."!  ni^^n  dp  ik  dm'^k  ny  dk  o  iJKiiQn  k*?- 

/if  25  luorthy  of  remark,  however,  that  ive  find,  Jehovah  of  hosts  ; 
txhich  has  led  many  to  assert,  that  the  term,  Sabaoth,  is  itself  a  proper 
appellation  of  the  Deity  ;  or  that  it  is  a  banner  in  his  army  so  inscribed; 
hut  this  is  void  of  all  probability  ;  for  we  meet  with,  God  of  The 
armies,  in  which  it  is  evidently  constructed  as  a  noun  common;  nor  is  it 
*  ever  to  be  found  standing  by  itself  for,  God,  but  only  with  the  termy 
Elohim,  or  the  compound  term,  Jehovah  Elohim.  Com.  on  Ex.  ch.  3. 
So  far,  indeed,  from  its  being  a  peculiar  epithet  of  the  true  God,  as 
the  learned  father  contends  ;  or  wholly  diflfering  from  the  Jupiter  of 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  it  denotes  the  very  objects,  to  vrhich  the 
Jewish  nation  was  strictly  prohibited  from  paying  adoration. 

I  shall  not  dwell  on  the  minor  instances  of  stupidity  and  oscitancy ; 
such  as  his  giving,  Ebio,  instead  of  Ehion,  for  pauper,  in  Hebrew ; 
(Philoc.  ch.  1.  p.  17.)  his  using  Elohai,  and  Adonai,  constantly,  for 
Elohim  and  Adonim ;  fvid.  Contra  Cels.  Lib.  6.  p.  217.  Cam.  ed.) 
errors  too  gross  for  any  Hebraist  to  commit. 

But  it  may  be  reasonably  demanded,  if  Origen  knew  nothing  of 
Hebrew,  how  could  he  treat  so  many  passages  of  the  Old  Testament 
in  so  critical  a  manner,  or  add  to  his  Polyglott  the  Hebrew  text  in 
Hebrew  characters  P  To  this  I  reply,  that  the  trifling  display  of  bib- 
lical learning  to  be  found  in  any  of  his  works  now  extant,  he  in  all 
probability  obtained  by  means  of  his  many  conferences  with  the 
Jewish  divines  ;  but  especially  from  the  literal  Translation  of  Aquila, 
on  which  much  of  the  seeming  erudition  of  this  Christian  father 
ought  doubtless  to  be  charged.  But  with  respect  to  the  Hebrew  text 
in  the  Polyglott,  that,  we  may  rest  certain,  if  it  ever  existed  at  all, 
was  the  work  of  a  Jew,  who  being  needy  as  well  as  learned,  did  not 
disdain  to  profit  from  the  design  without  sharing  in  its  honors.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  I  cannot  but  maintain,  what  I  think  has  been  most 
amply  demonstrated,  that  when  he  composed  his  work  against  CelsuSy 
as  well  as  the  Philocalia,  he  was  completely  ignorant  of  the  Hebreto 
scriptures  ;  and,  consequently  is  at  this  day  a  very  incompetent  autho- 
rity to  be  alleged  against  the  veracity  ©f  the  Masoretic  text. 

Hovingham,  Aug.  27,  1812.  J.  O. 
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By  JOHN  SEAGER,  B.A.  Rector  of  Welsh  Bicknor,  in  Monmouthshire. 


NO.    I. 


OoME  of  the  following  observations  may,  perhaps,  not  prove  wholly 
unacceptable  to  the  readers  of  those  works,  which  are  the  subjects  of 
them.     I  believe  them  all  to  be  new ;  if  that  be  any  atonement  for 
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their  want  of  merit  in  other  respects.  But  should  any  of  them  have 
been  anticipated  in  writings  with  which  I  am  not  acquainted,  and  should 
any  reflection  be  therefore  cast  on  me,  I  would  gladly,  if  I  might 
without  presumption,  employ  in  my  defence  the  following  words  of 
Locke,  written  upon  a  similar,  though  much  more  important,  occasion 
to  Dr.  Stillingfleet,  wlio  had  taxed  him  with  publishing  thoughts 
already  extant  in  the  books  of  others  : 

«  To  alleviate  my  fliult  herein  I  agree  with  your  Lordship,  that 
many  things  may  seem  new  to  one  that  converses  only  txxith  his  own 
thorights,  which  really  are  not  so  ;  but  I  must  crave  leave  to  suggest  to 
your  Lordship,  that  if  in  spinning  of  them  out  of  his  own  thoughts 
they  seem  new  to  him,  he  is  certainly  the  inventor  of  them,  and  they 
may  as  justly  be  thought  his  own  invention,  as  any  one's  ;  and  he  is  as 
certainly  the  inventor  of  them  as  any  one  who  thought  on  them  before 
him  ;  the  distinction  of  invention  or  not  invention  lying  not  in  think- 
ing first  or  not  first,  but  in  borrowing  or  not  bon-owing  our  thoughts 
from  another." 

In  the  preface  to  a  small  volume  published  in  1808,  and  intitled, 
Emendationes  in  scriptores  quosdam  Grcecos,  I  cited  an  opinion  of  Dr. 
Johnson  upon  Conjectural  Criticism,  as  an  answer  to  the  many  con- 
temptuous rem.arks  often  made  on  verbal  criticism,  and  not  with  an 
intention  of  arrogating  to  myself  any  of  the  high  qualities  there 
ascribed  to  the  legitimate  Critic  ;  and  now,  as  my  first  observation 
regards  Mr.  Gibbon's  translation  of  a  passage  in  Julian,  I  cannot  help 
taking  notice  that  Mr.  Gibbon  also  did  not  resemble  some  other  men 
of  great  genius  and  abilities  in  aifecting  to  despise  corrective  criticism. 
He  well  knew,  that  words  are  signs  of  ideas,  and  that  a  trifling 
change  of  words  may  create  an  important  alteration  in  signification. 
It  frequently  happens,  says  he,  that  the  sounds  and  characters,  which 
approach  the  nearest  to  each  other,  accidentally  represent  the  most 
opposite  ideas.  Mr.  Gibbon  not  only  mentions  conjectural  emenda- 
tions of  others  with  applause,'  but  frequently  attempts  them  success- 
fully*' himself.  His  translation,  however,  of  a  passage  in  Julian,^ 
shows  far  less  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language  than  some  of  his 
emendations.  The  Emperor  is  severely  reprimanding  Ecdicius, 
Prasfect  of  Egypt,  for  not  executing  his  sentence  of  exile  on  Athana- 
sius,  whose  conduct  he  stigmatises  in  the  following  words,  as  quoted 
by  Mr.  Gibbon  : 

Tov  ftixpov,  05  IroXf^rinv  'EXA»)v/?««?  It'  Ijnov  '■/vva7y,Xi  ray  iTnavifAav  /2x7rrie-cti 
^iaix.!(rSc6i.  Mr.  Gibbon's  translation  is.  The  abominable  tvretch .'  Under 
my  reign  the  baptism  of  several  Grecian  ladies  of  the  highest  rank  has 
been  the  efftct  of  his  persecutions  :  and  he  adds,  /  have  pr^eserved  the 


'  See  his  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.  Note  on  ch.  iv.  p.  153. 
(octavo,  ]  797.)  ;  Note  on  ch.  ix.  p.  563. ;  Note  on  ch.  ix.  p.  369. ;  Note  on  ch. 
ix.  p.  379. :  Note  on  ch.  xxxviii.p.  322. 

*  Note  on  ch.  X.  p.  398. ;  on  ch.  x.  p.  415. ;  on  ch.  xii.  p.  74.;  on  ch.  xiv. 
p.  217.  ;  on  ch.  xvii.  p.  'i8. ;  on  ch.  xvii.  p.  32. ;  on  ch.  xviii.  p.  102. ;  on  ch.  xix. 
p.  177. ;  on  ch.  xxxviii.  p.  364. 

2  See  cb.  xxili.  of  the  Decline  and  Fall,  &c.  p.  134.  edit.  1797.  8to. 
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ambiguous  sense  of  the  last  word,  the  ambiguity  of  a  tyrant,  tvho  ivished 
to  find,  or  to  create  guilt. 

Ei5,  V5J  Tov  'EowvJv  0  ri  T^iyin;  3'  ov  f^xvSiiii).  By  what  method  of  con- 
struction this  meaning,  or  indeed  any,  could  be  wrung  from  the 
Greek  words,  I  am  quite  at  a  loss  to  know.  AtdKi(r$ai  appears  to  me 
not  ambiguous,    but   inexplicable.      I   doubt  not  that   Julian   wrote. 

Toy  uioipcv  >5  lrcXf/.y)i!-sv  EAA'/jy.oa;?  £5r  iuov  yvvcciKXi  Tut  i7iitry,.u.aiv  jShtttig-xi.. 
AinKESQfi.  Miscreant  J  to  dare  bajytize,  in  my  reis,n,  Grecian 
rvomen  of  the  highest  rank!  Let  him  he  banis]i,ed,  or  let  him  he  perse- 
cuted :  for  ^MKi^rdu  may  have  either  of  these  two  senses. 

In  Polybius,  lib.  ix.  c.  18.  (p.  170.  edit.  Ernest.)  the  preposition 
?/?  seems  to  have  been  omitted  :  tt^oj  Ty,v  raif  uvaSxivovrMv  (rvf^f.iiT^ixv,  EIS 
k^nruccv,  K.  T.  A.  The  distance  of  the  foot  of  the  ladder  from  the  wall 
was  to  be  of  a  measure  proportionate  to  the  numbet-  of  men  ascending 
it.  If  they  were  very  few,  the  greatest  dist.mce  (half  the  length  of 
the  ladder)  might  be  used,  without  danger  of  breaking  the  ladder ; 
if  many,  it  was  to  be  placed  more  upright,  but  not  so  much  so  as  to 
make  it  unsteady. 

In  book  X.  ch.  41.  Polybius,  for  instantaneously  notifying  events 
from  a  great  distance,  describes  an  apparatus,  which,  when  compared 
with  our  modern  telegraphs,  will  appear  even  more  inferior  than 
Chinese  characters,  or  signs  for  words,  in  writing,  in  comparison  of 
alphabetical  m^arks,  or  signs  of  the  most  simple  elements  of  articulate 
sounds.  There  is  an  omission  in  the  Greek,  marked  by  a  blank  space  ; 
liowever,  from  what  is  still  extant,  the  device  seems  to  have  been 
this : — The  parties,  between  v/hom  a  communication  was  to  be  main- 
tained, provided  vessels  of  water  of  equal  sizes,  each  keeping  one. 
Upon  the  water  in  each  vessel  was  placed  a  staff,  standing  upright  in 
a  cork.  Each  staff,  corresponding  to  the  other,  was  inscribed,  upon 
divisions  equally  marked,  with  the  principal  occurrences  that  might 
happen.  "When  one  party  wished  to  signify  any  incident  to  the  other, 
he  kindled  a  fire  ;  and  as  soon  as  this  signal  was  ansv.^ered  by  another 
fire,  vent  was  immediately  given  to  the  water  in  both  vessels,  until 
the  intelligencer  seeing  the  intended  inscription  on  his  staff  sunk  down 
to  the  rim  of  the  vessel,  extinguished  his  fire,  as  a  signal  to  his  asso- 
ciate to  stop  the  effusion  of  the  water,  and,  by  reading  the  same  in- 
scription, then  even  with  the  rim  of  his  vessel  also,  to  inform  himself 
of  the  event  which  had  taken  place.  The  imperfection  and  dangerous 
inaccuracy  of  this  method  are  apparent. 

The  nature  and  use  of  the  machine  mentioned  by  Polybius  in  book 
X.  ch.  43.  and  called  by  him  ^ioyrT^u,  are  not  very  evident.  After 
considering  the  whole  passage,  I  am  inclined  to  think  the  design  of  It 
was  n^erely  to  guide  the  eye  Instantaneously  to  a  distant  object.  It 
remained  fixed  ;  and  was  pointed  exactly  towards  the  spot  where 
signals  were  expected  to  be  made ;  so  that  the  eye  might,  without 
wandering,  catch  any  signal  at  once. 

Gregorius  Nyssenus  (De  hominis  opificio,  p.  .'^8.  edit.  Oporini) 
arguing  from  the  false  system  of  natural  philosophy  prevalent  In  his 
age,  observes  that,  whereas  locomotion  is  naturally  united  with  change 
of  constituent  parts,  and  immobility  with  immutability,  yet  God,  in 
the  creation  of  tUe  heavens  and  the  earth,  broke  this  union  ;  assign- 
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ing  to  the  heavens  locomotion  with  immutability,  and  to  the  earth 
immobility  with  change  of  parts ;  for  this  he  suggests  the  following 
reason  : 

TlpofiyiiiM  rtvt  rd^x  ro  toi,ovxoi  oifcevofAyKrciFX,  («  rav  &it>v  a-e^i'ec  scil.)  a? 
«v  uii  ro  T??  ipva-iUi  'lotov,  om^  i<rrt  to  ccr^iTrrov  n  x.xi  Ufiirxhnv,  Itti  rivet 
rSv  ycxrcc,  rhv  xrlcriy  (iMTi: ofAivuv,  6icv  vofAii^i(r6»i  ro  icrla-fcct  ■;rotiia-itiv,  ov  yup 
'in  SiorTjTo?  vTToXri'^tv  a-^ot'fi,   oTTi^  oiv  xivovfASvov  tj  uXXotovf^tvov  rv^t). 

In  these  words  an  omission  and  depravation  appear,  which  may  be 
thus  supplied  and  rectified  ;  II^o/aiikM  rtyi  ruy^»  ro  rotovrov  oiKovofi^a-etTet, 
Ui  uv  (AVI  ro  rrii  'AYTOT  (0eoy  vid,)  (pixywi  (otov,  exsg  iim  ro  ecrgiicrov  rt 
x.xl  ufiirdhrov,  iTrt  rttoi;  ruv  kxtx  rm  x.ri(7Hi  BAEIIOMENON,  &tov  vofil- 
t,i<r6xi  ro  Kria-fAx  Totilio-iiiv.  Having  made  this  distribution  with  tvise  pre- 
caution, lest,  if  his  own  peadiar  attributes  of  immutability  and  immo' 
bility  should  both  be  seen  in  any  part  of  the  creation,  they  might  cause 
the  creature  to  be  mistaken  Jbr  God. 
Euripides.  Hecuba,  v.  986. 

Hecuba. 
O*^^  «vv  0  M^x(  (r«t  rs  xai  zrxiah  6iXu  j 

Polymestor. 
6VX.  oiax'   rS  crS  rovro  o-rifixvilg  Pioy«. 

Hecuba. 

iirra)  ^tXyiSug,   a?  trv  vvv  ifiot  ^iXi7. 

Polymestor. 
t/  %gii|«'>  0  xxfil  X.XI  TiKv'  iioivxi  %g£«v  j 
Polymestor  had  been  intrusted  with  the  care  of  Hecuba's  son, 
Polydorus,  and  had  betrayed  his  charge  by  murdering  him.  Hecuba 
in  a  dialogue  with  Polymestor,  in  which  are  the  verses  above  cited, 
conceals  her  knowledge  of  his  guilt,  and  her  consequent  hatred 
of  him.     Should  we  read, 

"ES<[2  (ptM6ii?  ug  rE  vvv  IfAo}  (piXtT, 
the  words  would  be  more  in  character,  veiling,  under  a  parenthetical 
expression  of  apparent  friendship,  an  imprecation  of  universal  hatred 
on  Polymestor. 

Euripides  Orest.  v.  1049.  (Porson's  edit.)  Orestes,  embracing  his 
sister  Electra,  exclaims, 

'ii  crri^v'  «§e>Kpii;,  <w  (piXov  Tr^oTTrrvyfA  l/^ov, 
rxa  xvrt  ttxIouv  kx}  yx^vihiov  Xi^ov? 
TTpoa-CpSiyiLixO   tifuv  roti  rxXxtTra^otg  ttupx. 

«  n^6<r(pdiyfixr'  xfA<pi  Aid.  et  MSS.  fere  omnes.  U^n  pro  xfA<p}  Mus- 
gravius,  quod  Brunckius  recepit,  simul  tamen  conjiciens  Tr^otripSiyfixd' 
*ift,7v  quod  ex  H.  (MS.  Harleiano)  edidi."     Porson. 

Before  I  had  read  this  note,  1  conjectured, 

rxo  Dcvr)  ttxIocov,   xxi  yx/xfjMov  Xi^ovg 
7r^oa-(p6iyfAxr'  'ANTI,  to??  rx}^xi7ra>gon;  irxpx. 

and  I  now  think  the  repetition  of  xvr)  much  more  elegant  than  iifui, 

am  also  very  nearly  resembles  the  word  found  in  Aldus's  edition,  and 

in  almost  all  the  manuscripts. 

As  the  spirited  conclusion  of  Turnus's  answer  to  Drances,  in  Virgil's 

eleventh  ^neid, 

"   Nunquam   animam   talem    dextra  h&c   (absiste  moveri) 
Amittes ;  habitet  tecum,  et  sit  pectore  in  isto." 
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appears  rather  flat  m  the  best  English  versions  of  VlrgU,  I  shall  here 
exhibit  a  translation,  the  two  first  lines  of  which  are  Mr.  Edward 
Osborne's,  formerly  an  ornament  of  Winchester  College  :  the  two 
last  were  added  by  myself. 

This  hand  (those  n-ell- dissembled  fears  resign) 
Shall  neier  stoop  to  lake  a  soul  like  thine  ; 
Still  loith  thiiself  the  dastard  sphit  dwell, 
Nor  quit  that  bosoin  ivhich  it  suits  so  tcell. 
The  form  of  the  imperative  mood  used  in  the  third  line  is  not  men- 
tioned by  Lowth,  nor  in  any  English  grammar  to  which  I   can  at 
present  refer.      I  will  therefore  give  an  example  or  two  from   Shak- 
speare. 

To  make  you  brothers,  and  to  knit  your  hearts 
With  an  unslipping  knot,  take  Antony         [Octavia  to  his  wife. 

AntoniiandCleop.  ActU,  Sf.  2. 

This  day  all  things  begun  come  to  ill  end  ; 
Yea,  Jitith  itself  to  hollow  falsehood  change. 
Kin^John,  Ad  \n.  Sc.  1. 

Love  they  to  live,  that  love  and  honor  have. 

King  Kick.  II.  Act  ii.  Sc.  1. 

Having  been  thus  led  to  quote  an  English  author,  before  I  return  to 
the  ancients,  I  shall  introduce  some  remarks  on  several  passages  in 
Shakspeare,  and  a  few  other  English  writers. 

Shakspeare  Troilus  and  Cress.  Act.  iii.  Sc.  3. 
Nor  doth  the  eye  itself. 
That  most  pure  spirit  of  sense,  behold  itself. 
Not  going  from  itself;  but  eye  to  eye  oppos'd 
Salutes  each  other  with  each  other's  form  ; 
For  speculation  turns  not  to  itself. 
Till  it  hath  travell'd,  and  is  married  there 
Where  it  may  see  itself, 

«tyT6v,   Keii  u  cpci,   cvTUg  uv  Kvrov   loct,  • n  az  y£  £<?  ecAAo  riav  tov  ccvB^eoTrau 

^XiTTOi,    '/}  ri  ruv  ovruv,   TtMv    £<?    litiiyo  «  toXito   rvy^dvn    ofiotov,   evx.    'o'\'irs»i 

icivroy. Plato.  Alcibiad.  I. 

K.  HenpxY  V.  Act  I.  Sc.  2. 
"  Yet  that  is  but  a  curs'd  necessity.'* 
Read,       "  Yet  that  is  but  a  cur^d  necessity." 
That  is,  only  a  necessity  for  which  we  have  a  remedy.     The  remedy 
is  mentioned  in  the  lines  immediately  following. 

Henry  VI.  Part  i.  Act  ii.  Sc.  5. 
*'  Here  dies  the  dusky  torch  of  Mortimer, 
"  Chok'd  with  ambition  of  the  meaner  sort." 
I  cannot  be  of  the  same  opinion  as  Warburton  as  to  the  sense  of 
these  verses.     I  think  meaner  sort  signifies  the  sort  or  family  whose 
title   to  the  crown  was  inferior :  that  is,  the  house  of  the  Duke  of 
Lancaster,  afterwards  Henry  IV. ;  whose  ambition  ruined  Mortimer. 
Henry  VI.  Parti.  Act  iii.   Sc.  1. 
"  Set  this  unaccustom'd  fight  aside." 
Unaccustom'd,  says  Pr.  Johnson,  is  XJnscemlij,  Indecent,     I  think 
VOL.  VII.  '  ISO.  Xlll.  I 
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the  word  is  to  be  taken  in  its  proper  and  usual  signification  ;  it  is  ex- 
plained by  what  went  before  : 

"  The  bishop  and  the  duke  of  Gloster's  men, 

Forbidden  late  to  carry  any  weapon, 

HaveJiWd  their  2^ochetsJ'ull  of  pebble  stones^"  ^c 

Henry  VI.  Part  ir.  Act  iii.  Sc.  2. 
"  For,  seeing  him,  I  see  my  life  in  death." 
This,  without  the  conceit,  is  "  For,  when  I  see  Gloster,  I  see  that 
jnan  dead,  whom  I  loved  above  all  things." 

Hexry  VI.  Part  II.  Act  iv.  Sc.  10. 
"  How  much  thou  wrong'st  me.  Heaven  be  my  judge." 
Dr.  Johnson  appears  to  have  mistaken  the  sense.     Iden  had  mor- 
tally wounded  Cade.     Cade,  dying,  had  said,  "  Tell  Kent  from  me, 
she  hath  lost  her  best  man ;"  Iden  thinks  liimself  a  better  man  than 
Cade,  and  therefore  says  he  wrongs  him. 

Addison  (Whig  Examiner,  No.  2.)  makes  the  following  remark  on 
an  expression  in  a  Letter  to  the  Examiner  :  "  A  man  may  be  said  to 
describe  or  to  collect  accounts  of  indignities,  and  unnatural  struggles  ; 
but  to  collect  the  thinas  themselves  is  a  figure  which  this  gentleman  has 
introduced  into  our  English  prose."  Demosthenes  (in  Midiam)  has 
let  a  similar  inaccuracy  escape  him  :  TloXXot  ^h  rotwv,  u  »v^^ig  'A$Kvcc7oti 

xcci  TTipt  MV  rovi  oiXXavi  yia(!cvjx.iv  iyjn  Xiyitv,  utrTTiP  Uttoi  iv  cipy^^  tov  Xoyov^ 
xxl  2YNEIA0XA  'YBPEIS  xviov  x-al  nONHPIAS  rta-xvrcii,  oa-u,';  hcovncrh 
tivrt'lcx  oil  i^ciXx. 

In  Dr.  Johnson's  Dictionary,  (<W  x-otpivon  'iva,  Ix.  t^j  Avyt/ey  jiav<rtd' 
triox;  lx.(po^^  )under  the  word  Abstract,  n.  s.,  I  find  the  following  verses 
cited  from  Dryden's  Aurengzebe  to  prove  that  one  meaning  of  Ab- 
stract is,  A  smaller  quantity/  containing  the  virtue  or  power  of  a  greater: 

"  If  you  are  false,  these  epithets  are  small, 

"  You're  then  tlie  things,  and  abstract  of  tliem  all." 

I  am  much  mistaken  if  these  lines  will  not  seem  quite  irrelevant, 
when  the  whole  passage  in  the  play  shall  have  been  considered. 

Indamora,  (Act  iv.  Sc.  I.) 
Your  accusation  must,  I  see,  take  place : 
And  am,  I  guilty,  infamous,  and  base  ? 

Aurengzebe. 
Jf  you  are  false,  those  epithets  are  small ; 
You're  tlun  the  things,  the  abstract  of  them  all. 
The  concrete  and   abstract  terms   of  logicians  were  in  Dryden's 
thoughts  when  he  UTote  this.     If  you  are  false,  says  Aurengzebe, 
you  are  not  merely  guilty,    infamous,   and  base,  but  guilty  infamy^ 
and  baseness  tliemselves. 

Gay  in  celebrating  Wine,  that  ray^vv  'U-ko^  ««<^f,  bestows  on  it  one 
encomium  of  a  very  extraordinary  nature  : 

"  Thou with  eloquence  profound, 

*<  And  arguments  convictive  didst  enforce 

"  Fam'd  Tully,  and  Demosthenes  renown'd.'* 

Gay  on  Wine,  v.  92. 
One  would  think  that  Gay,  when  he  wrote  this,  was  over-inspired 
with  that  poetical  liquor.     Did  he  considir  the  fictions  of  poetry  as 
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Mlimitable  ?  or  was  he  ignorant  that  Cicero  was  remarkably  temperate, 
and  Demosthenes  a  water-drinker  ? 

lyo)  ^i  oho'j  Trivij. Demosthenes  Tn^t  t«;  Trx^xTr^sc/i. 

Extract  from  Lord  Kaimes's  Elements  of  Criticism,  vol.  in.  p.  117. 
(Octavo,  1763.) 

"  An  attribute  of  the  effect  expressed  as  an  attribute  of  the  cause : 
Quos  periisse  umbos  misera  ccnsebam  in  mari.  Plautus.  No  ivonder, 
fall'n  such  a  pernicious  height.  Paradise  Lost." 

Lord  Kaimes  actually  seems  to  have  supposed,  that  misera  here 
agrees  with  mari ;  and  not  to  have  knowni  that  it  is  interjected,  as 
rciXot;,  TccXxivx  often  in  Greek. 

lyo)  0  VTTo  TMv  yXxv/.u'j  yt,  TAAAIN  ,  uTrcXXvftoii. 

Aiistophatifi.   Lysi-itr.  760. 

Misera,  timeo,  hoc  incertum  quorsum  accidat. 

Terence.  Andria.  1.  5.  29. 
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1  HE  following  ghazal  is  extracted  from  Shdhee. 


^^J    o'^i   ^*^  >*'    (^  J5^   "rf^^ 
^   i>^5^  j^"^   p^   f^   6-« 

C1\m\   jj^^  Oji   ^y     y^  ^^   i^^s   ^&>\Jm 

"O  Cup-bearer,  through  the  grief,  which  thou  hast  caused  me,  my 
understanding  and  soul  have  forsaken  me  :  Smitten  by  love,  they 
Imve  died  away,  and  departed  from  me.     My  strength   has  alt;» 
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gone  :— can  I  then  go  on  this  road  ? — Most  gladly  would  I  go,  had 
I  but  the  power.  As  long  as  thy  two  cheeks  remained  distant 
from  my  view,  the  wishes  of  my  heart,  and  the  hopes  of  my  soul 
departed.  I  was  the  person,  and  it  was  my  heart,  that  thy  stature 
bore  away.  Yes,  it  flowed  from  me,  and  hastened  to  thy  thresh- 
old. So  Shahee,  who  like  the  tulip  has  been  immersed  in  blood, 
will  leave  this  world,  with  the  marks,  which  thou  hast  caused." 
After  which  comes  one  from  Shefdlee.'* 

tJwAAv^ii.     j^Jy^aAs    aJLw^     O^^    Sy=^     o'^-*     i^ 

— ^*^   Cji^  oV'^   ^'^ij^    ej^v"  *rf^*^^=>   "tA-*   '-J* 

i^*i     ^J^     A    ^srs  •     ^J^^itXAj    .XjtXL^    A^J^,*"* 

i-aIL    ^jj«jy)    iJa^z     VH3J    V'    Vt'^'^'^'^    -^'-^ 

^^./jwaaJ     wJIr,a^     L^Kjift.!)     I J     j)     j*)Ij     ^^Js.>w 

*-^^*^»**     .  ,<X)ijJ     (gSX^)     »1^^    LT^'^    J^     ij*^-^  J^ 

«  With  your  liver  intoxicated  with  blood,  it  is  delightful  to  reel  like 
a  flame  !  intoxicated  with  blood  '  it  is  delightful  to  wallow  on  the 
ground  !  whilst  jovial,  to  plunder  the  bower  like  the  breeze,  to 
cull  the  rose,  on  which  the  gardener  has  bestowed  his  willing 
care,"  is  delightful.  But  in  a  drunken  fit,  never  be  thou  so  weak 
as  to  rise  up  the  first  to  niake  peace,  because  to  be  angry  afresh  is 


'  By   o>^  blood,  the  poet  alludes  to  wine. 

-  I  conjecture  thetruercadingin  the  orig.  MS.  to  6c   (j'-^^'-:'  "-r^^^  Oa/.>o 
without  Uie  ceremony  of  the  gardener's  consent. 
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delightful.  When  free  from  care,  you  can  laugh  as  merrily  asi 
the  morning,  but  to  laugh  in  the  midst  of  wailing  as  heartily  as 
witli  the  goblet  is  delightful.  Her  shall  I,  who  am  a  man  o£ 
spirit,  look  upon  that  person  !  who  has  not  the  sign  of  a  tear^  to 
see  which  floating  in  the  eye  is  delightful.  Petitionest  thou  for 
that  water  of  the  face  ? ' — Love  sheds  it . — but  you  must  rub  * 
dignity  on  your  forehead,  to  rub  which  is  delightful.  O  Shefdleey 
are  we  not  filled  with  dignity  .''  when  In  this  state  of  impotency  ' 
— throughout  the  whole  world,  each  dream  that  will  end  in  a  tear 
is  delightful." 

The  next  specimen  is  selected  from  Jdmee. 

tyLsj.     tlXtwE      j^l"=»      ^1^1^      tXii      1^ 
5  _ 

0]j     \  \     ^i     JvAi?    ^^j-^  J^j    *^^-» 

•^TL^  (j^^-^   ^'Vj-i   JjIajvSs 
vyLsl  ^    ^ij   r^^-*    05-W  j^   ws^Ss 

**  The  garment  of  my  soul  has  been  rent  by  woe ; — come  hither, 
ye  hopes  of  my  soul  perishing  wath  woe  !  Vital  motion  has  not 
forsaken  my  beating  heart,  although  my  whole  frame*  be  composed 


tear 


VjJ^  V'  generally  means  brightness  of  countenance,  here  it  certainly  means  a 

^  Although  the  literal  meaning  of  (^j^*^-*  and  (^♦^V^  >-<  may  appear  homely, 
it  appears  to  give  the  force  of  the  original  better  than  any  substitute. 
3  Drunkenness.  *  Literally  picfwr^. 
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of  air,  water,  and  clay.  When  once  thou  hadst  set  out,  thou 
borest  away  a  hundred  hearts  upon  the  road:  —  God  most  High 
was  surprised  at  tliy  alacrity  and  expedition.  Every  night  I  pri- 
vately advance  to  address  thee,  my  collar  is  torn,  rny  skirt  is  rent. 
Debilitated  through  grief,  I  scatter  earth  upon  my  head  :  debilitated 
through  love,  I  rub  '  my  face  upon  the  ground.  Through  gates  and 
walls  impatiently  I  address  thee,  uttering  my  vows  to  Selima,  that 
scorner  of  my  peace.  If  thou  wouldst  incline  thine  head  to  Jdmeei 
what  would  be  his  opinion  ?  — that  thou  art  the  tender  rose-shoot, 
himself  the  thorns,  and  branches  to  be  lopped  off." 

This  concludes  the  untranslated  ghazals  in  the  two  volumes  '^ 
of  the  oriental  collections,  that  are  M^itten  in  the  Persian  language. 

Time,  and  the  wantonness  of  transcribers,  have  committed 
greater  ravages  on  no  one  thing,  than  on  Oriental  MSS.,  more 
especially  on  that  part  of  them,  which  bear  the  Arabic  character. 
To  rightly  ascertain  the  writer's  meaning  three  MSS.  at  the  least 
should  be  possessed,  for,  as  it  has  been  mentioned  before,  no  two 
MSS.  of  a  Deewan  correspond,  and  scarcely  a  ghazal  occurs, 
where  the  order,  or  even  the  number  of  beets  will  be  found  alike, 
and  in  passages,  too  frequent  to  be  numbered,  the  persons  of  the 
verbs  are  altered,  and  the  sense  perverted  to  introduce  some  quaint 

fancy    of  the  copyist.      Oftentimes,   for   instance,   where   xA-;i 

occurs  in  one  copy,  ^''>^  will  in  another,  where  i^-?.y^=>  is  used  in 

this,  ijJlJ  will  be  found  in  that,  besides  many  other  examples, 
which  clearly  prove,  that  the  difference  is  wilfully  caused  by  the 
transcriber.  Of  these  assertions  the  venerable  Shdh-ndmch  of 
Fcrdoosee  stands  a  lamentable  evidence ;  and  although  we  may 
well  doubt,  whether  either  Grecians  or  Romans  would  recognize 
one  half  of  what  transcribers  and  editors  have  made  them  write, 
could  their  works  be  shown  them  in  their  present  state,  v.'Q 
know  for  certainty,  that  an  Eastern  poet  of  ancient  date  would  in 
such  a  case  find  distichs,  and  even  odes  inserted  among  his  pro- 
ductions, which  he  never  wrote.  In  a  collation  of  the  odes  in  J 
the  Deewun  of  HJiafezZi  who  is  comparatively  a  modern  writer, 
as  they  stood  in  a  friend's  MS.  and  my  own,  I  found  the  difference 
in  a  ghazal,  according  to  the  two  copies,  occupy  several  lines, 
although,  on  an  average,  his  odes  do  not  exceed  fourteen  beets  j 
and  not  unfrequently  a  distich  occurs  in  a  ghazal  or  qudseeddh^ 
which  is  of  a  metre  quite  different  from  either  the  preceding  or, 
the  following.  The  subjoined  beautiful  ode  of  Hhclfex^  will 
exemplify  these  observations. 


'  See  note  "  in  the  prerediiig  page. 

^  1  have  iifard  that  the  first  part  of  the  third  yoL  was  afierwarJs  piiljiisiifd. 
But  I  eoiild  never  procure  a  sighc  ol'it. 
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uL5'    CJ^^-    C:>^^    Aj*J    ^f\Qj    cX    ^  _J1    iiSLs* 

*<  At  day-break  tlie  wine-vender  opened  the  door  of  the  wme- 
tavern,  and  sounded  in  my  drunken  soul  the  gurgling  of  wine  into 
the  decanter.  At  last  the  revolution '  of  the  spheres  has  become 
present  to  me  in  this  feast :  up,  cup-bearer,  and  fill  me  another 
glass.  Although  through  love  of  Leelee  '  I  have  played  Mdjnoon 
in  the  world,  give  me  not  the  precepts  of  the  wise,  as  if  I  were 
mad.  My  love-inflamed  soul  has  flamed  like  the  taper :  the  lover 
will  turn  round  it,  though  the  lover  well  knows  the  moth  must 
burn.  For  the  love  of  God  polish  thou  the  mirror  with  the  fur  - 
bishing  lakaz  ;  and  when  polished,  behold  in  it  my  adored.     O 

'  This  refers  to  the  cup  of  Janisheed  the  Uj   y ^-t"   *W  of  Persian  romance, 
tnd  allegorically  to  the  bumper  quickly  revoivinj;  round  the  tuble. 
*  Two  well-known  characters  in  Persian  poetry ;  consult  Sir  W.  Jones's  work?. 
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my  soul,  there  is  no  reproach  in  Death,'  for  the  flying  bird  has 
often  come  into  the  trap  for  a  berry.  From  this  time  forward, 
O  Hhq/ezz,  sport  not  the  religious  hypocrite  j  rather  go,  and 
open  another  night  the  doors  of  the  wine-tavern." 

In  the  MS.  alluded  to  yjiXs  is  written  for  cJuiu^ — -j^^\  for  ^j^^^ 
— xVji  for  si  J.J' — jjsTj  for  <r:'^j-^ — :i-'ij!^i  for  :^yjSii — jiXJ!  for 
iX»b — —^.^Uwii  for  ^U^i — \s^\  for  jj! — pj.^  for  i_»i»-^,  and 

between  v^b;   and  J\ij — ^  is  introduced,  and  i_j.^  Inserted  after 

^^3  which  last,  (as  well  as  some  of  the  others)  necessarily  renders 
the  verse  hypercatalectic.  It  happens,  that  in  this  one  instance  the 
order  is  the  same,  but  the  difference,  which  these  words  occasion, 

is  as  follows  : At  last  the  revolution  of  the  spheres  has 

become  present  to  me  in  this  feast.  Up,  Cup-beai^er,  pour  pearls^ 
into  another  glass.  Although  through  the  fervor  of  my  love  for 
Leelee  I  have  played  Wlajnodn  in  the  world,  &c.  My  love-inflamed 
soul  has  flamed  like  the  taper  :  ah  !  does  not  the  lover  turn  round  ? 
though  the  lover  is  well  aware,  that  the  moth  must  burn  in  it. 
From  this  time  forward,  O  Hhdfezz,  conduct  not  thy- 
self with  religious  austerity  and  hypocrisy,  &c. 

The  Eastern  poets  indulge  many  elegant  ideas  concerning  love 
and  wine  -,  they  are  the  basis  of  their  muse,  and  without  them  dull 
morality  would  conjoin  with  fanaticism  to  spread  a  gloom  over 
their  writings.     Asufee  says 

<'  I  drink  blood  from  the  cup  ;  for  since  the  heart  of  Asafee  to 
night  endures  grief,  I  cannot  taste  the  sweets  of  pure  wine." 
And  in  another  shdhbecti 

\jA^    C-J^Xk.    >£.M-^    ^r!;^=2    ^-^^    CJ^ 

*«  O  Asafee^  through  thy  tears  thy  liver  is  become  the  color  of 
blood,  with  all  these  lamentations  and  tears  thy  liver  is  quite 
wearied." 

r  I  »  ■  .  I  ,  ..  .     .  «» 

•  Literally,  in  my  cupij,  the  eternal  hunter ;  in  the  other,  the  fatal  hunter. 
?  Liquid  pearls  and  melted  rubies  are  commoa  terms  for  wine. 
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Very  similar  to  which  the  excellent  poet  Hhafezz, 

'« Through  my  beloved,  O  my  taper,  the  tears  from  my  eyes  fall, 
sprinkled  with  blood,  for  the  flames  of  my  heart  shine  brilliant 
on  the  world.  Within  my  breast  I  have  v.-ept :  alas  !  my  heart- 
burning sigh  rushes  up  as  smoke  through  a  chimney." 

Exactlv  parallel  to  which  Is  this  beet  of  Khosroo. 

J)y*i    Sr-'J    o'"^    '^      L'    ^    ,J>^^     t-f 

<«  Beneath  those  black  eyes,  ah  !  flame  thou  up,  my  constant  soul, 
so  fast,  that  the  smoke  know  not  Its  way  up  the  chimney." 

Which  however  ascribes  to  the  fair  one's  eyes  more  gloomy 
effects,  than  Petrarch's  lines. 

E  fiorlr  CO  begli  occhi  le  campague, 
Ed  acquetar  i  venti  e  le  tempeste. 
Con  voci  ancor  non  preste 
DI  lingua  che  dal  latte  si  scompagne, 
Chiaro  mostrando  al  mondo  sordo  e  cleco 

Ouanto  lume  del  del  fosse  gia  seco. 
Yet  Hhafezz  pays  compliments  not  much  inferior  to  the  lips  of 
his  mistress  : 

«'  Oh  !  the  taste  !  thy  two  lips  were  delightful  to  my  palate  ! 

Sweet  as  candy  Is  to  a  hungry  man,  so  delightful  were  they  to 
my  grief." 

But  a  more  elegant  idea  will  be  found  in  no  poet^  than  that, 
which  Asafee  exhibits  respecting  wine. 

OvvXl^    c^Li    \j's   &^    Ojj   ^'t    ^i^=^ 
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«  Retirement  is  the  palace  of  wine  :  my  eyes  are  the  dormitory  of 
the  cup  : — the  goblet  is  sin— avaunt !  all  that  reminds  thee  of  it  !'* 
This  is  somewhat  in  the  energetic  stile  of  Anacreon  : 

TTivsj  '4aX'X(T<T  avavpovcy 

TI  MOI  MAXE^e''  'ETAIPOI, 
K'  Arm  eEAONTI  ITINEIN; 
A  great  variety  of  passages  might  be  adduced  from  the  writings 
of  Jdmee  Saadee,  and  the  Musnawee  of  JeldV  oddeen  Biljnee  to 
prove,  that  the  Persian  poets  abound  with  sublime  ideas  on  reli- 
gious and  moral  subjects  ;  which  it  is  purposed  to  do  in  a  general 
review  of  Eastern  poetry  to  be  sent  on  a  future  occasion  to  the 
Classical  Journal. 
Bristol,  Sept.  AtJi,  1812.  D.G.  WAIT, 
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Jr  ROM  personal  experience,  and  attentive  observation,  I  can  bear 
testimony  to  the  united  and  individual  abilities  of  the  teachers,  to 
whom,  in  this  country,  the  education  of  youth  is  intrusted.  It 
is  not  in  one  school,  or  in  one  particular  county,  that  the  classics 
florish  j  from  the  environs  of  the  two  great  seats  of  learning,  to 
die  remote  provinces  of  the  country,  all  are  zealous  in  promoting 
an  acquaintance  with  the  great  masters  of  Greece  and  Rome. 
England  yields  to  no  country  in  classical  attainments.  Of  this  the 
illustrious  list  of  scholars,  who  have  successively  appeared,  is  the 
most  convincing  proof.  There  is  scarcely  a  difficulty  which  they 
have  left  unsolved,  whether  in  laws,  customs,  or  antiquities. 
Person  and  Burney  have  of  late  pushed  their  inquiries  into  the 
abstruse  subject  of  the  rr,etres  ;  and  I  believe  they  have  advanced 
as  much  on  this  subject  as  it  is  possible  to  acquire.  Of  the  learn- 
ing and  worth  of  the  masters  of  our  great  schools,  I  have  the 
highest  opinion.  Of  their  zeal,  in  pi-omoting  the  best  interests  of 
literature,  I  can  have  no  doubt.  But  while  I  bestow  these  well- 
merited  encomiums  on  their  talents,  I  cannot  subscribe,  m  tofo^ 
to  the  merits  of  the  plan,  by  which  they  regulate  the  studies  of 
their  pupils.  To  those  who  wish  Vvell  to  the  interests  of  religion, 
and  sound  morality,  it  has  ever  been  a  subject  of  sincere  regret, 
that  the  Greek  Testament  has  not  been  more  generally  read  in  our 
schools.  Homer's  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  iEschylus,  Sophocles,  Euripi- 
-des,  Thucydides,  Xenophon,  and  Herodotus,  are  perused  again  and 
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ao-ain,  with  the  attention  they  deserve,  while  the   Greek  Testa- 
ment, or  Septuagint,  are  scarcely  opened.     In  some  schools,  it  is 
very  seldom,  if  ever  read  ;  in  others,  merely  for  the  sake  of  form, 
it  is  made  the  subject  of  a  weekly  lesson.     The  partial  and  regular 
appearance  of  this  venerable  book   is    considered    an   intolerable 
grievance,  whether  from  its   style   or   subject,  I  leave  others   to 
determine.     The  young  student  is  taught  to  feel  and  admire  the 
beauties  of  Homer,  to  commit  his  brilliant  passages  to  memory, 
to    spout  them   on  all  occasions,  while  the  book  of  irxspiration, 
which  contains  so  many  salutary  truths,  marked  with  the  hnger  of 
God,  which  teaches  m.an  his  duty,  and  discovers  the  glorious  pro- 
spects beyond  the  grave,  is  never  opened  but  Vv^ith  reluctance,  and 
never  quoted  but  with  apparent  contempt.     Now  it  can  never  be 
otherwise,  as  long  as  it  holds  the  place  it  does  in  our  schools. 
This  happens    in   a  great   measure    from   its  being  considered  of 
no  authority  in  establishing  the  government  of  a  noun  or  a  verb. 
Because  it  was  not  written  in  the  florishing  periods  of  Grecian 
elegance,  it  is  never  on  any  occasion  thought  to  constitute  proper 
authority  for  the  use  of  any  word,  or  phrase.     I  do  not  mean  to 
assert,  that  the  Nevv^  Testament  Greek  is  in  any  respect  equal  to 
that  of  Xenophon,  Thucydides,  or  Herodotus,  but  I  affirm,  with- 
out fear  of  contradiction,  that  it  contains  beauties,  which  would 
not  disgrace  a  classic  page.     I  acknowledge  the  excellence  of  the 
classics  daily  used  in  our  schools,  but  I    should  wish  the  New 
Testament   introduced,    were  it   for  no   other  purpose   than    to 
counteract  the  improper  influence,  which  heathen  mythology  may 
have  upon  the  rninds  of  our  youth.     Impressions  received  at  an 
early  period,  cannot  easily  be  eradicated.     Now  I  maintain,  that 
when  the  effects  produced  by  the  study  of  heathen  mythology  are 
not  counteracted  by  a  proper  attention  to  Christian  morality,  we 
are  guilty  of  doing  great  injury  to  the  minds   of  youth.     I  am 
prepared  to  urge  the  necessity  of  studying  the  Greek  Testament 
from  another  consideration ;  the  Scriptures  are  very  seldom  read 
in  public  schools,  even  in  an  English  dress.    In  Church,  the  lessons 
of  the  day  are  perhaps  read,  but  never  with  tliat  attention  sufficient 
to  appreciate  the  beauties,  or  solve   the  difficulties,  which  may 
occur.     Now  were  this  book  more  frequently  introduced  in  school, 
a  judicious  teacher  would  meet  with  m.any  opportunities  of  point- 
ing out   its  beauties,  and  giving  our  youth  a  taste  for  Scripture 
criticism,  in  which   so  many  eminent  men,  in  former  days,  have 
excelled.     I  m.ay  be  told,  perhaps,    that   a  frequent  perusal  of  it 
would  vitiate  the  taste  of  those,  wKo  are   studious  of  acquiring 
the  elegancies  of  the  language  •,  but  this  objection  goes  for  nothing. 
Will  any  one  affirm,  that  the  awkward  modes  of  expression,  which 
are  sometimes  found  in  the  Greek  Testament,  will  prove  injurious 
to  the  taste   of  a   school-boy  ?    Elegant    Greek    cannot   now   be 
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written ;  at  least,  if  any  think  themselves  equal  to  rival  Xeno«»- 
phon,  I  am  afraid  that  they  will  sink  much  below  the  level  of  the 
style  of  St.  Paul,  who  is  far  from  being  an  indifferent  writer  of 
Greek.  To  banish  the  Testament  from  our  schools,  because  it  is 
not  classical  Greek,  is  a  very  lame  reason  for  its  disuse.  But 
again,  would  it  not  be  equally  valuable  as  an  initiatory  book  with 
the  Grsecx  Sententije,  or  other  books  adopted  for  this  purpose  ? 
It  contains  the  greatest  number  of  the  v/ords  to  be  found  in  the 
best  vi^riters  :  why  then  banish  it  ?  Boys  will  parse  their  words 
equally  well  from  this  as  from  any  other  book ;  and  besides  this, 
they  will  acquire  that  valuable  knowledge,  which  no  other  book 
can  communicate.  Another  argument  to  induce  teachers  to  use 
the  Greek  Testament,  is  the  assistance  which  may  be  derived  from 
the  learned  Lexicons,  which  have  been  composed  for  it.  We  have 
Schleusner,  superior  to  any  thing  of  the  kind,  and  learned  and 
judicious  commentaries  without  number.  To  those  young  men, 
who  are  destined  for  the  Church,  an  early  acquaintance  with  the 
Sacred  volume  is  of  great  advantage.  To  acquire  this,  no  labor 
ought  to  be  esteemed  too  hard,  since  the  utility  of  the  acquisition 
will  amply  appear  in  the  success  with  which  they  will  discharge 
the  great  and  important  duties  of  their  high  situations.  Some  of 
our  schools  have  of  late  paid  considerable  attention  to  the  good 
old  custom  of  reading  the  Greek  Testament  weekly,  and  some- 
times more  frequently.  On  this  subject,  I  have  one  wish  only, 
that  the  practice  may  become  universal. 

16th  November,  1S12.  Z>. 
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JL  Am  induced  to  trouble  you  with  this,  in  order  to  return  my  thanks 
to  M.  S.  M.  for  his  answer  to  my  query  respecting  Gen.  xxxvi.  24. 
Allow  me,  hov/ever,  to  inquire,  does  not  the  interpretation  of  the 
Septuagint  seem  to  insinuate,  that  they  were  ignorant  of  the  significa- 
tion of  DQ'^n?  Or  if  not,  why  did  they  render  it  by  rov  'los^isiV,  and  not 

by  rov  jj^-flvev,  in  the  Greek  language  ?  One  more  question,  and  I  have 
done.  Cannot  this  word  be  supposed  to  be  the  same  with  that  in 
Deut.  ii.  10  and  11.  which  would  clear  up  all  the  difficulty  at  once  ? 
I  am  aware  that  M.  S.M.  has  written  that  it  cannot  be  so  read,  but  I 
would  wish  to  see  this  discussed. 

I  should  be  truly  happy  to  have  the  ajyparently  contradictory  state- 
ments of  Chronology,  (No.  \'ii.  p.  126.)  clearly  reconciled  by  some 
defender  of  «  tlie  absolute  integrity  of  the  Hebrew  text."  I  can 
scarcely  expect  that  Mr.  Bellamy  will  answer  such  a  trivial  question  ; 
but  surely  some  one  of  his  disciples  might.  In  this  hope  I  subscribe 
myself, 

J.  H.  ]SL  S. 
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LATIN  INSCRIPTION, 

J\.s  I  find  that  you  afford  a  small  space  to  Latin  Inscriptions,  I  here- 
with send  you  one,  which  should  you  think  wortliy,  you  will  dignify 
witli  a  place  in  your  collection. 

J.  H.  M.  S. 

Prope  jacet 

FRANC  ISC  US    JVILKINSON 

Ex  Hospitio  Lincolniensi  Jurisconsultus 

Clnistopheii  Wilkinson  et  Maria;  uxoris 

De  Bannby  super  Dunam  in  agro  Ebor  ; 

Filius  uuicus. 

Qui  Literarum  Elegantiorum  cultu, 

Morum  hunianitate, 

Vitae  sanetitate, 

Genercsani  stirpem  no?jilitavit. 

Vir  fuit  omnis  Recti  et  Sciens  et  Tenax  : 

Cumque  in  Sumnionnn  Clientolas  esset  Advocatus 

Tenuioribns  nunquam  defuit. 

Suae  laiidis  severus, 

AHenie  candidus  vEstiniator, 

Exiuiias  Dotes  Pari  Modesti^ 

Et  cftlavit  et  commendavit. 

Probis  omnibus  juxtk  ac  Literatis 

Per  totuni  Vitac  Cursuni  Notus  et  Charus, 

Iiigens  sui  Desiderium 

Moriens  reliquit. 

Obiit  ^ra  Christi  1728  IMaii  9 

Annum  agens  sexagesimum  sexttim. 
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X  ERMiT  me  to  return  you  my  thanks  for  the  very  obliging  manner  in 
which  you  received  Professor  Person's  Notes  on  Sallust.  I  now  request 
your  acceptance  of  an  Emendation  of  a  passage  in  the  Agamemnon  of 
jEschylus,  which  I  received  from  a  friend  of  the  late  Dr.  Raine,  who 
had  it  from  Person  himself;  and  which,  as  far  as  I  am  able  to  find, 
has  never  yet  been  given  to  the  public. 

The  second  chorus  of  the  Agamemnon  is  preceded  by  a  series  of 
anapestic  verses,  of  which  the  following  passage  is  the  conclusion. 

A<«t  701  ^iviov  fiiyxy  xidovf^cti, 
Tov  TciOi  TTPU^avr  Itt'  'A)^i%iiyog^u, 
TiivovTci  TrdXcci  To^av,    ottu^  »v 
My,ri  TTfio  Kxi^ov  f^i^9  Ittip  k;T^»i 
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It  Is  evident  at  once,  that  the  last  line  must  be  corrupted,  altliough 
it  makes  tolerable  good  sense  ;  for  every  one  who  studies  the  Greek 
Tragedies,  well  knov/s  that  the  third  foot  of  the  paroemiac  must  be  an 
anapest.  The  following  is  ilie  beautiful  emendation  of  the  illustrious 
Porson. 

We  shall  still  more  admii-e  this  correction,  if  we  attend  to  the 
following  considerations.  In  the  first  place,  o^n-a;  »v  requires  the  sub- 
junctive mood  after  it  rather  than  the  optative.  In  the  second  place, 
die  first  aorist  participle  of  the  verb  KhdUa  gives  more  force  and  vigor 
to  the  sentence,  than  tlie  mere  adjective  yiXldioi.  In  the  third  place, 
Porson's  verse  has  precisely  the  same  number  of  letters  as  the  verse  in 
the  Edd.  When  we  take  all  these  circumstances  together,  we  m.ay 
consider  it  as  highly  probable,  that  Porson  hath  restored  the  identical 
■words  of  the  Athenian  Poet. 

//.  A.  MATHEW. 
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To  THE  Editor  of  the  Classical  Journal. 

If  you  approve  the  following  additional  remarks  07i  ike  Language  of 
Action,  on  which  subject  I  have,  in  a  former  No.,  supplied  you  with 
an  article,  they  are  at  your  service. 
Hat  ton,  Oct.  -21-.  1812.  f .  //.  BARKER. 

J.  Casaubon  says  in  his  Exercitationes  ad  Cardinales  Baronii  Anna- 
tes p.  608.  "  Observat  Nicolaus  Cabasilas  in  expositione  LiturgijE 
fuisse  veteribus  in  more  positum,  ut  sensa  animi  non  verbis  solum,  sed 
etiam  factis  declararent ;  qua  de  re  et  Plutarchus  alicubi  disserit,. 
ct  nos  in  Commentariis  Polybiani,  multis  exemplis  hunc  morem  ex 
historia  Grsca  et  Latina  illustramus,  quss  nunc  omittimus :  iilustre 
e-xemplum  Act.  xxi.  2.  in  Agabo  pedes  ac  manus  sibi  vincJente  : 
quemadmodum  autem  communis  hie  mos  fuit  olim  omnibus  genti- 
bus ;  sic  facta,  quiie  adjiciebantur  ad  verba,  erant  sspe  communia : 
'  quare  Pilatus  morem  lavandi  ad  declarandam  suam  innocentiam,  non 
magis  sumsit  a  Judgis,  quam  formulam,  qua  utitur,  cum  protestatur 
de  sua  innocentia,  Imiccens  ego  sum  a  sanguine  justi  liujus,  sumsit 
ex  historia  Susanna?,  ubi  non  dissimilem  usurpat  Daniel,  Miindus  ego 
sum  a  sanguine  Jntjusy  in  Historia  Susuruice  v.  46." 

A  very  remarkable  instance  of  this  Language  of  Action  occurs  In 
the  Travels  of  Dawn  (vol.  ir.  p.  115.)  :  I  shall  cite  the  whole  passage, 
as  it  is  very  interesting,  and  describes  feelings  honorable  to  human 
nature:  «  Whilst  I  was  looking  at  our  people,  whose  necessities  were 
as  ingenious  in  bringing  to  light,  as  the  care  cf  the  natives  had  been  to 
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conceal,  a  soldier  comes  out  of  a  cave,  dragging  after  him  a  she-goat, 
which  he  had  forced  out ;  he  is  followed  by  an  old  man,  carrying 
two  young  infants,  w  ho  sets  them  down  on  the  ground,  falls  on  his 
knees,  and  without  speaking  a  word,  points,  with  tears  in  his  eye?,  to 
the  young  children,  who  must  perish  if  the  gcat  is  taken  away  from 
them  :  but  want,  which  is  deaf,  and  blind  to  others'  distress,  does  not 
stay  his  murderous  hand  for  any  intreaty,  and  the  goat  is  killed:  at 
the  same  moment,  another  soldier  comes  up,  holding  in  his  arms 
another  child,  whose  mother  doubtless  had  been  obliged  to  desert  it 
in  her  flij^ht  from  us ;  this  brave  fellov/,  notwithstanding  the  weight 
of  his  subject,  his  cartridges,  his  knapsack,  and  the  fatigue  of  4  days 
of  forced  marches,  had  picked  up  this  little  forsaken  creature,  had 
carried  it  carefully  for  2  leagues  in  his  arms,  and,  not  knowing  what 
to  do  with  it  in  this  deserted  village,  seeing  one  inhabitant  left  behind, 
with  two  children,  he  gently  lays  down  his  httle  charge  beside  them, 
and  departs  with  the  delightful  expression  of  one,  who  has  performed 
a  benevolent  action." 

This  eloquent  and  accomplished  Traveller  says,  in  the  212th  page 
of  his  1  St  volume  :  "  On  our  taking  possession  of  Rosetta,  at  an  enter- 
tainment, which  was  given,  a  young  Greek  came  up  to  me,  kissed 
my  shoulder,  and  tvHh  li is  finger  on  his  lips,  without  uttering  a  single 
syllable,  slipped  privately  into  my  hand  a  nosegay,  which  he  had 
brought  me:  this  simple  demonstration  completely  unfolded  all  his 
sensations,  and  was  expressive  of  his  political  situation,  his  fears,  and 
his  hopes." 

The  curious  reader  will  find  many  very  striking  instances  of  the 
language  of  action,  which  are  all  selected  from  the  bible,  in  Dr.  Har- 
wood's  Introduction  to  the  Studt/  and  Knotvledge  of  the  Nevo  Testa' 
ment.  In  the  explanation  of  the  Scriptures  too  little  attentioij  has 
been  paid  by  commentators  to  circumstances  of  this  kind. 


Account  of  the  Extraordinary  S^ct  called  Yezidis.-  from  tJie 
Italian  of  Father  Garzoni,  'who  resided  eighteen  years  in  KuT" 
distan  as  a  Missionary.  This  aecounc  "icas  originally  published 
by  the  Ahhate  Domenico  Sestini,  at  Berlin  in  the  year  1807, 
among  a  collection  of  Italian  Works,  entitled^  "  Viaggi  e  opusculi 
diversi  &c." 


\Jf  the  various  Sects  which  have  appeared  in  Mesopotamia  since 
the  death  of  Mohammed,  none  are  held  in  such  abhoiTence  by  all 
true  Mussulmans  as  the  Yezidis  ;  who  derive  their  name  from  Sheikh 
Yezid,  the  declared  enemy  of  AH's  race.  The  Yezidis'  religious 
doctrine  is  a  mixture  of  the  ancient  Persian  faith,  of  Manicheism 
and  of  Mussulmanism>  and  is  preserved  traditicnaily;  for  they  are 
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neither  permitted  to  read  nor  write.  As  they  are  thus  without  books, 
it  is  difficult  to  obtain  any  further  information  concerning  this  extra- 
ordinary people  than  what  may  be  collected  from  observations  made 
actually  among  them,  whence  it  is  evident  that  their  first  object  is  to 
secure  the  devil  as  a  friend,  and  in  honor  or  defence  of  him  they  are 
ready  and  willing  to  draw  the  sword.  They  not  only  refrain  from 
ever  uttering  his  name,  but  even  use  circumlocution  to  avoid  any 
word  which  may  resemble  it  in  sound.  Before  these  Sectaries  it  is 
extremely  dangerous  for  a  stranger  to  pronounce  the  devil's  name, 
especially  to  curse  him  as  the  Turks  freijuently  do  when  any  of  the 
Yezidis  visit  a  town  belonging  to  those  true  believers-.  Such  an 
aiFront  would  probably  endanger  the  imprudent  foreigner's  life. 
It  has  often  happened  that  a  Yezidi,  condemned  by  the  Turkish  laws 
to  suffer  death  for  some  offence,  has  submitted  to  his  sentence  rather 
than  curse  the  devil,  although  by  such  an  execration  he  might  have 
obtained  his  pardon. 

If  the  Yezidis  wish  to  designate  the  devil.  Sheikh  Mazen  or  Great 
Sheikh,  is  the  expression  which  they  use.  All  the  prophets  and  saints 
revered  by  Christiaiis  are  honored  by  them  also ;  and  they  are  of 
opinion  that  those  holy  personages  whilst  living  on  earth  were  distin- 
guished from  other  mortals,  in  proportion  as  the  devil  resided  withia 
them,  more  or  less— and  that  above  all,  Moses,  Jesus  Christ,  and 
Mohammed  were  in  this  respect  the  most  highly  favored  j — they 
believe  that  God  ordains,  but  intrusts  the  execution  of  his  commands 
to  Satan. 

Every  morning,  on  the  sun's  first  appearance,  they  retire  as  much 
as  possible,  from  the  sight  of  man,  and  kneeling,  vrith  their  foreheads 
on  the  ground,  they  offer  adoration  to  that  luminary.  They  neither 
fast  nor  pray,  but  are  persuaded  that  Sheikh  Yezid  has  sufficiently 
atoned  for  all  his  Sect's  omission  of  tliese  duties  till  the  end  of  the 
world.  Without  fastings,  prayers,  or  sacrifices,  they  are  likev/ise 
without  religious  festivals.  Yet  on  the  tenth  day  of  the  moon  in 
August,  they  assemble  near  the  tomb  of  Sheikh  Adi,  and  for  some 
days  before  and  after  this,  the  small  caravans  in  the  plains  of  Mousul 
and  Kurdistan  are  liable  to  attac^  from  tlie  Yezidis,  who  flock  to  this 
meeting,  as  pilgrims,  from  distant  places.  It  is  said  that  great  num- 
bers of  their  women  also,  from  the  neighbouring  villages,  attend  en 
this  occasion,  and  that  at  night,  having  freely  indulged  in  eating 
and  drinking^  they  extinguish  all  the  lights  and  observe  a  profound 
silence  ur til  the  dav/n  of  day,  when  every  one  retires.  This  assem- 
blage of  men  and  v/omen,  with  the  darkness,  the  silencej  and  other 
circumstances,  have  given  room  for  scandalous  suspicions.  Unmar- 
ried females  are  not  admitted  to  this  love  feast. 

Every  kind  of  food  is  allowed  among  the  Yezidis,  except  lettuces, 
and  gourds  or  pornpicns  ;  their  bread  is  always  made  of  barley ; 
in  swearing  they  use  the  same  forms  as  Tui'ks,  Jews  or  Christians  ; 
but  tlieir  strongest  oath  is,  "  bt/  the  Standard  of  Yezid"  that  is,  "  by 
their  Religion." 

They  entertain  great  respect  for  the  Christian  Monasteries  situated 
in  their  m  ighbourhood  :  before  they  enter  one  of  these  edifices  they 
take  off  their  shoes  or  slippers,  and  proceed  barefooted,  kissing   the 
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doors  and  walls,  in  hopes  that  by  such  an  act  of  devotion  they  may 
obtain  favor  of  the  patron  saint.  If  during  any  illness  they  dream  of 
a  particular  monastery,  they  hasten,  when  recovered,  to  carry  thither 
offerings  of  incense,  honey,  wax,  or  other  things  :  they  do  not  hesitate 
to  kiss  the  hands  of  a  Christian  patriarch  or  bishop,  but  they  abstain 
from  entering  the  Turkish  Mosques. 

The  tomb  of  Sheikh  Adi,  which  we  have  above  mentioned,  is 
situated  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Prince  of  Amadia,  in  Kurdistan. 
The  Sheikh  who  guards  this  tomb  is  regarded  as  head  of  the  Yezidi 
religion,  and  must  be  a  descendant  of  Sheikh  Yezid.  In  such  venera- 
tion is  he  held,  that  he  who  can  procure  an  old  shirt  of  this  spiri- 
tual chief  to  serve  as  a  vv'inding  sheet,  considers  himself  most  fortu- 
nate, as  by  the  possession  of  this  treasure  he  insures  to  his  soul  an 
advantageous  situation  in  the  other  world.  For  such  a  precious 
relic,  in  its  entire  state,  some  have  given  forty  piastres,  but  many  are 
obliged  to  content  themselves  with  small  fragments  of  it.  The  Sheikh 
sometimes  condescends  to  bestow  one  of  his  shirts  as  a  present,  and 
to  indemnify  him  for  his  kindness,  tlie  Yezidis  secretly  transmit  to 
him  a  portion  of  their  spoil  taken  in  pillage. 

The  chief  is  always  attended  by  a  KocheJc  (petty  Sheikh  or  lay- 
brother)  :  this  personage  is  considered  as  an  oracle,  since  he  is  favored 
with  revelations  immediately  from  the  devil,  and  nothing  is  trans- 
acted without  his  approbation.  If  a  Yezidi  is  embarrassed  about  any 
business  of  importance,  he  consults  the  Kochek,  but  must  pay  a  little 
money  for  the  good  man's  advice.  This  holy  personage,  before  he 
delivers  his  opinion,  extends  himself  at  full  length  on  the  ground  and 
appears  to  fall  asleep  ;  he  then  proclaims  whatever  had  been  revealed 
in  his  dream  ;  sometimes  he  delays  his  answer  for  two  or  three  nights. 
The  following  anecdote  contains  a  proof  of  the  influence  which  he 
possesses.  'Till  about  forty  years  ago,  the  Yezidi  women  (like  the 
Arabian),  being  very  economical  in  respect  to  soap,  wore  shifts  dyed 
blue  with  indigo.  One  morning,  most  unexpectedly,  the  Kochek 
waited  on  his  chief,  and  declared  a  revelation  of  the  preceding  night, 
by  which  he  learned  that  blue  was  an  inauspicious  color  and  displeas* 
ing  to  the  devil.  An  order  w;is  instantly  dispatched  to  all  the  tribes, 
proscribing  blue  shifts  or  blue  garments  of  any  kind,  and  directing  that 
white  should  be  immediately  substituted;  the  order  was' implicitly 
obeyed,  and  at  this  day  if  a  Yezidi,  lodging  in  the  house  c^a  Christian 
or  a  Turk,  were  to  find  on  his  bed  a  blue  counterpane  or  quilt,  he 
would  rather  endure  the  severest  cold  all  night,  than  sleep  beneath  a 
covering  of  that  prohibited  color. 

The  Yezidis  must  not  clip  their  whiskers  ;  they  are  commanded  to 
let  them  grow  to  their  fullest  natural  extent.  So  that  of  several  men 
amongst  them,  the  mouths  can  scarcely  be  discovered. 

Some  few  of  this  sect  are  known  about  Aleppo  by  the  appellation 
offakiran  (poor  men)  or  Karahash  (black  heads).  They  wear  a  black 
cap  and  cloak,  but  their  under-dress  is  white  ;  wherever  they  go,  the 
people  kiss  their  hands,  and  consider  their  visit  as  a  presage  of  good 
fortune  ;  they  are  requested  to  lay  their  hands  on  the  neck  and  shoul- 
ders of  sick  persons,  and  are  well  rewarded  for  tlieir  trouble.  They 
insure  to  one,  who  has  lately  died,  a  state  of  happiness  in  the  other 
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world,  by  slightly  touching  the  neck  and  shoulders  of  the  naked 
corpse,  which  must  be  placed  upright  on  its  feet.  They  then  strike  it 
with  the  palm  of  the  right  hand,  pronouncing  at  the  same  lime  these 
words  in  the  Kurd  dialect ;  "  yh-a  behesht"  "  Go  thou  to  Paradise."  For 
the  performance  of  this  ceremony  their  remuneration  is  considerable. 

The  Yezidis  believe  in  a  future  state  of  repose  and  felicity,  propor- 
tionate to  the  merits  of  their  deceased  friends,  and  they  imagine  that 
souls  or  spirits  sometimes  appear  in  dreams  to  parents  or  others,  and 
that  on  the  day  of  judgment  they  are  to  enter  paradise  with  arms  in 
their  hands. 

Some  of  the  Yezidi  tribes  dwell  in  the  prince  of  Gioulemerk's 
territory,  others  in  the  prince  of  Jezireh's  land.  Some  reside  in  hills 
belonging  to  the  government  of  Diarbekre,  and  others  live  under  the 
prince  of  Amadia.  The  most  powerful  tribe  of  this  sect  inhabits 
the  mountain  of  Sinjar,  between  Mousul  and  the  river  Khaboor. 
This  mountain  abounds  in  various  kinds  of  fruits,  and  is  extremely 
difficult  of  access.  Tlie  Yezidis,  Avho  occupy  it,  can  send  into  the 
field  six  thousand  fuzileers  besides  cavalry,  armed  with  lances  ;  they 
frequently  plunder  the  rich  caravans,  and  have  had  many  engagements 
with  troops  sent  against  them  by  the  Pashas  of  Mousul  and  of  Bagdad. 
These  mountain  Yezidis  are  universally  dreaded,  for  they  are  not 
content  with  pillaging  ;  they  kill  all  those  who  fall  into  their  hands. 
Sherifs,  descendants  of  Mohammed,  and  Mussulman  doctors,  they 
torture  to  death  in  the  most  cruel  manner,  esteeming  this  barbarity 
highly  meritorious. 

The  princes  of  Kurdistan  encourage  the  Yezidis,  whom  they  find 
to  be  excellent  soldiers  both  as  infantry  and  cavalry,  and  particularly 
useful  in  nocturnal  attacks,  and  plundering  of  villages.  The  Mussul- 
mans believe  that  any  man,  who  perishes  by  the  hand  of  a  Yezidi, 
dies  a  martyr ;  and  the  prince  of  Amadia  has  one  of  this  sect 
constantly  with  him  as  executioner  of  those  Turks  whom  he  condemns 
to  death.  The  Yezidis  entertain  the  same  opinion  respecting  the 
Turks  ;  and  in  killing  one  of  these,  they  perform  an  act  very  pleasing 
to  their  Great  Sheikh,  the  devil.  An  executioner,  whose  hands  have 
been  sanctified  by  the  blood  of  many  Turks,  is  received  with  venera- 
tion wherever  he  goes  among  the  Yezidis. 

Persians,  and  all  Mussulmans  attached  to  the  sect  of  Ali,  hold  the 
Yezidis  in  abhorrence,  and  do  not  suffer  them  to  live  within  their 
territories.  The  Turks  are  permitted  to  keep  for  their  own  use  as 
slaves,  or  to  sell,  the  women  and  children  whom  tl:iey  take  in  war  from 
the  Yezidis.  But  these  sectaries  not  having  the  same  privilege  put 
to  death  all  whom  they  take  from  the  Turks. 

If  a  Yezidi  wishes  to  adopt  the  Turkish  faith,  he  is  only  required  to 
curse  the  devil,  and  at  his  leisure  to  instruct  himself  in  the  forms  of  prayer. 

The  Kurd  language  is  used  by  all  Yezidis,  and  some  of  them  speak 
a  little  Turkish  and  Arabic. 

There  are,  no  doubt,  among  these  extraordinary  tribes,  other 
customs  and  superstitions  ;  but  as  tliey  have  not  any  written  laws  nor 
records,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  obtain  mucli  information  on  those 
subjects.  Many  circumstances,  also,  change  from  time  to  time, 
aceordii^g  to  the  pretended  revelations  of  their  Kocheks,  which  throws 
an  additional  impediment  in  the  way  of  an  inquisitive  stranger. 


14.7  ; 

ON  THE  TYRIAN  INSCRIPTION 

Found  in  the  Island  of  Malta. 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  Classical  Journal. 

Y  ou  will  doubtless  admit,  that  to  decypher  inscriptions  of 
ancient  monuments  is  commonly  attended  with  extreme  diffi- 
culty, especially,  when  it  is  considered  how  many  circumstances 
may  concur  to  increase  the  difficulty.  Ancient  characters,  hardly 
to  be  traced,  and  the  language  of  an  ancient  and  remote  nation, 
whose  history  and  literature  are  lost,  confirm  the  remark : 
and  hfnce  several  essays  are  made  ere  we  can  obtain  any  satis- 
factory solution  :  a  reference  to  your  Classical  Journal,  and  the 
exertions  of  your  literary  correspondents  on  the  present  article, 
may  apologise  for  the  intrusion  of  my  paper  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

From  the  face  of  the  inscription,  as  represented  in  Hebrew 
characters  in  the  tenth  Number,  pag.  400.  it  appears  to  relate  to 
the  establishment  of  certain  ecclesiastical  missionaries  from  Tyre, 
the  mart  of  Phoenicia,  to  Malta,  with  commendatory  letters  from 
the  Governor  of  Tyre  and  his  colleagues,  to  the  Metropolitan  of 
the  Island.  In  order  to  a  clear  statement,  let  the  inscription  stand 
corrected  in  Hebrew  characters  as  follows,  together  with  its 
interpretation,  as  the  same  appears  to  me. 

The  Inscription  in  Hebrew  characters. 

TriD^^  i2i  b:^2  nip  'bd^  ^yli6 
>2u;  nati;  iDX^nj^i  ^D^<^ap  nay 

DOMINO  SVO  METRO POLITANO  GVBERNATOR  TYRI 

AMANDAD  SERVUS  SVUS  HEBEDESSAR  ET  ACHIESSAR 

CVSTODI  UVOS  FILIOS  ESSARI 

CVSTODI  FILIOS  HEBEDESSARI 

CVM  AUDIET  VOCEM  EORUM 

BENEDICAT   ILLIS. 

TO  HIS  WORSHIP  THE    METROPOLITAN:    THE    GOVERNOR 

OF  TYRE,  AMANDAD,  HIS  HVMBLE  SERVANT  HEBEDESSAR 

AND  ACHIESSAR:  PROTECT  THE  TWO  SONS  OF  ESSaK  ; 

PROTECT  THE  SONS  OF  HEBEDESSAR: 

WHEN  HE  HEARETH  THEIR  VOICE 

MAY  HE  BLESS  THEM. 

In  the  above  manifestly  appear  several  proper  names  of  Syrian 
and  Phoenician  origin,  Zur  the  name  of  the  famous  city  Tj/re, 
Amandady  Hebedessavj  Achiessarj  and  Essar^  7D  or  ""^D  a  name 
of  office:  hence  the  Turkish,  and  Arabic  Midleyy  Molla  a  priest. 
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rnp  *hf2  a  priest  of  a  city,  or  metropolitan :  and  that  this  title 
■was  addressed  to  an  ecclesiastic  of  rank,  is  sufficiently  apparent 
from  the  concluding  sentence,  "When  he  heareth  their  voice 
may  he  bless  them."  12i  '?i^Il  Baal  Zur  may  well  be  interpreted 
**  Governor  of  Tyre"  as  explained  above ;  and  thus  the  inscrip- 
tion represents  the  governor  of  Tyre,  by  name  Amandad,  and 
his  two  colleagues,  named  Hcbedessar,  and  Achiessar,  intreating 
the  favorable  reception  of  the  missionaries  by  the  Mulej/  of  the 
city,  whose  benediction  he  and  his  colleagues  implore  upon 
them,  and  recommend  them  to  protection. 

It  should  be  observed,  that  the  island  of  Malta,  anciently 
called  Melita,  was  famous  for  the  shipwreck  and  escape  of  St.  Paul 
and  his  companions.  Acts  ch.  xxvii.  1.  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt,  that  in  memory  of  their  signal  deliverance,  a  Christian 
church  was  soon  planted  in  that  island,  and,  as  occasion  required, 
those  Islanders  might  have  had  priests  from  Tyre ;  in  memory 
of  which,  the  inscription  in  question  appears  to  record  no  small 
testimony. 

T.  Y. 


NOTICE  OF 


'The  First  Hudimcnts  of  General  GrammaVy  applicable  to  all 
Languages.  By  D.  St.  Quentin,  M.  A.  Longman  and  Co. 
1812.     Pr.  2s.  Qdi 

Ail  Introduction  to  French  Grammar.  Tliird  Edition.  By  die 
Same.     Longman  and  Co.     1812.     Vx.2s.6d. 

A  New  Grammar  of  the  French  Language.  Second  Edition. 
By  the  same.     Longman  and  Co.  1812.     Pr.  4^.  6</. 

-All  the  world,  that  is  to  say,  all  the  world  in  England,  learned 
bishops,  rich  nobles,  and  richer  commoners,  are  still  disputmg  on 
the  fruitful  subject  of  national  education.  Some  wear  «  the  red 
rose  "  of  Lancaster  ;  others  will  follow  no  badge  but  the  sacerdo- 
tal rose  of  Dr.  Bell ;  whilst  all  co-operate  with  almost  equal  suc- 
cess in  the  promotion  of  the  great  cause,  by  emulously  endeavour- 
ing to  diffuse  useful  knowledge  at  the  least  possible  expense  of  time 
and  labor.  At  a  time  when  the  poor  derive  so  much  benefit  from  the 
effect  of  these  simple  and  regular  systems,  we  hail,  with  pecuUar 
pleasure,  a  writer  who  aims  at  freeing  the  childi-en  of  the  rich 
from  some  of  the  most  troublesome  incumbrances  of  learning  j 
who  wages  war  against  confusion  and  obscurity ;  who  seeks  to 
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relieve  all  well-dressed  masters  and  misses  from  groping  their  way- 
through  the  «  darkness  visible "  of  half  a  dozen  contradictory 
grammars,  huddling  rule  upon  rule,  exception  upon  exception, 
and  dialogue  upon  dialogue,  with  the  most  hopeless  and  incredible 
perseverance  •,  and  actually  engages  to  place  the  aforesaid  unfortu- 
nates on  a  level  with  those  happy  ragged  urchins  who,  learning 
nothing  '  de  trop,'  are  never  ordered  to  forget,  and  being  taught  to 
understand  as  well  as  to  repeat,  seldom  find  it  difficult  to  remem- 
ber. 

These  observations  are  perhaps  only  applicable  to  young  ladies. 
The  established  Latin  grammars  give  a  secure  ground-work  to  our 
sons;  but  our  daughters,  while  they  are  taught  to  draw  like  artists 
and  to  play  like  professors,  are  left  to  pick  up  grammatical  knowledge 
as  they  can.  And  yet  female  education  is  undoubtedly  the  most 
fashionable  topic  of  the  day  :  never  was  there  a  time  in  which  so 
much  was  talked  and  written  *<  about  it,  Goddess,  and  about  it." 
We  can  scarcely  take  up  a  novel  without  encountering  some  phi- 
losophical plan  to  render  all  the  descendants  of  Eve  as  charming 
as  Milton  has  made  their  first  mother  ;  all  and  every  one  of  them 
**  wisest,  virtuousest,  discreetest,  best."  The  fact  is  that  our 
writers  on  education  deal  more  in  theory  than  in  instruction  ;  they 
tell  us  what  ought  to  be  taught,  but  not  how  to  teach  it  •,  and  the 
finest  superstructures  are  in  danger  of  falling  because  the  archie 
tect  will  not  condescend  to  the  necessary  drudgery  of  laying  a  solid 
foundation.  We  see  instances  of  this  every  day.  One  mamma 
admires  (who  indeed  does  not  admire  ?)  the  beautiful  theory  of 
Miss  Edgeworth  ;  another  prefers  the  system  of  Mrs.  Hamilton  ; 
every  one  admits  their  merit  and  their  ingenuity  ;  and  every  one 
finds  their  plans  difficult  at  home,  and  almost  impossible  at  school ; 
so  that  after  a  few  weeks'  trial  the  poor  child  is  sent  again  to  her 
governess  and  her  vocabulary,  to  catch  her  English  from  the 
nursery-maid  and  her  French  from  the  barbarous  jargon  of  some 
provincial  bonne.  Mr.  St.  Ouentin  has  done  his  best  to  remove 
these  evils  by  supplying  our  schools  and  governesses  with  elemen- 
tary books  so  simple,  clear,  and  instructive,  that  not  only  the  docile 
pupil,  but  the  less  tractable  teacher,  cannot  well  avoid  learning  from 
them.  Clearness  and  simplicity  are  the  only  merits  to  which  he 
pretends.  He  does  not  overlay  the  memory ;  he  rather,  like  a  skilful 
gardener,  loosens  the  surrounding  clay,  and  gives  the  roots  of 
thought  room  to  fix  and  expand. 

We  extract  from  his  preface  part  of  his  first  lesson,  adapted  to 
the  capacity  of  children  of  six  years  old. 

Suppose  three  or  four  of  them  to  be  seated  round  a  table,  with  a 
master  at  the  head  :  let  him  first  endeavour  to  inspire  them  with 
confidence  and  good  humor,  after  which  he  may  address  them  in  the 
following  manner ; — "  My  dear  children,  you  are  now  come  to  an 
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age,  when  it  is  necessary  for  you  to  learn  grammar,  which  teaches 
you  how  to  express  your  ideas  by  words.  You  know  what  words  are  ; 
but  you  do  not  exactly  understand  what  is  meant  by  the  word  idea. 
It  shall,  therefore,  be  the  object  of  my  first  lesson  to  explain  it  to 
you. 

"  You  see  in  your  grammar  that  an  idea  is  the  mere  representation, 
or  ima£re,  in  our  own  mind,  of  any  thing  external  that  came  to  our 
knowledge  through  the  five  senses.  And  that  you  may  perfectly 
understand  what  this  means,  let  me  ask  you  some  questions. 

"  Miss  Adele,  do  you  see  your  grand-mamma  ? — Xo,  Sir. — Why 
not  ? — Because  she  is  not  here. — Then,  my  dear  child,  shut  your  eyes. 
Do  you  see  her  now? — No,  Sir,  I  do  not.  —  But  cannot  you  imagine 
that  you  see  her  ? — Yes,  I  can. — How  is  she  dressed  ^  In  a  "white 
govm,  ivith  a  tohife  cap  and  black  ribba7ids. — Well,  this  is  an  idea  ;  it  is 
because  you  have  seen  your  grand-mamma  before,  who  is  very  good 
to  you,  because  you  have  spoken  to  her  and  kissed  her,  that  you  have 
notv  a  representation  or  image,  of  her ;  and  this  representation  or 
image  is  called  an  idea. 

"  Miss  Emily,  will  you  think  of  something  ;  but  do  not  tell  it ; 
have  you  done  so  ? — Yes,  Sir. — Does  any  one  know  what  Miss  Emily 
thought  of  ? — No. — Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  tell  us  ?  I  thought 
of  a  plum-cake. — Well,  now  we  all  know  your  idea,  because  we  have 
often  seen,  touched,  and  tasted  plum-  cakes." 

The  succeeding  lessons  are  on  the  plan  of  the  Abbe  Gaultier, 
and  the  author  has  contrived  to  carry  on  his  pupils  so  rapidly,  that 
his  little  book  contains  nearly  all  that  is  necessary  to  be  learnt  of 
the  grammatical  construction  of  the  English  language. 

The  introductory  French  work  ought  rather  to  have  beeii  called 
a  vocabulary,  though  the  auxiliary  verbs  conjugated  negatively  and 
interrogatively,  and  the  excellent  selection  of  phrases,  render  it  a 
very  useful  first  book.  But  the  new  French  grammar  is  certainly 
the  author's  most  important  work.  Of  the  perfect  arrangement 
and  dependence  of  the  different  parts  of  speech,  in  which  consists 
perhaps  its  greatest  merit,  we  can  of  course  give  no  example  ;  and 
we  regret  that  the  form  of  our  pages  precludes  our  inserting  a 
specimen  of  his  tables  of  irregular  verbs,  or  of  his  method  of  con- 
veying the  French  pronunciation  to  those  who  cannot  procure  a 
master.  We  can  only  transcribe  one  of  the  dialogues  in  which 
pure  and  grammatical  English  has  been  translated  (if  we  may  be 
allowed  so  to  use  the  word)  into  English  literally  adapted  to  the 
French  idiom. 

Instead  of  introducing  the  French  in  the  opposite  column  of  th? 
familiar  phrases  which  beginners  learn  mechanically,  without  paying 
the  least  attention  to  the  difference  of  idiom  and  construction, 
the  author  has  given  the  English  only,  with  such  transposition  of  the 
words  as  corresponds  to  the  French  construction  ;  that  tire  scholar, 
by  being  obliged  to  construct  the  English  and  commit  the  French  to 
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memory,  may  be  enabled  to  discern  and  compare  their  different 
idioms,  and  thus  acquire  more  speedily,  and  retain  naore  accurately, 
the  knowledge  of  the  language. 

From  this  manner  of  learning  French  there  "will  be  no  danger  of 
corrupting  the  English.  1st.  Because  it  requires  a  certain  accuracy 
and  precision,  which  will  oblige  the  learner  to  attach  to  each  word  its 
own  idea  ;  an  accuracy  which  will  wonderfully  facihtate  the  acquisi- 
tion of  any  language.  2d.  Because  this  method  exactly  shows  the 
difference  of  both  languages  ;  and  the  more  the  French  construction 
differs  from  die  English,  the  less  it  is  to  be  feared  that  it  will  be  imi- 
tated in  conversation. 


VII. 


\1I. 


Did  tjou  u-aJk  yesterday  ? 

Had  you  a  pleasant  tcalk  ? 

JVhert  did  i/mi  walk? 

You  had  a  long  iralk. 

JVhat  a  delightful  tcalk  we  had  Itst 

Friday  > 
We  have  had  a  very  mild  winter. 

Do  not  walk  so  fast,  it  quite  tires  me. 

How  the  dogs  are  barking  ! 

I  think  the  carriage  is  at  the  door. 

Do  you  ride  on  horse-back  ? 

I  am  very  fond  of  it. 
I  shall  go  home  on  horse-hack, 
fi^ll  you  give  me  leave  to  go  on  horse- 
back ? 
I OTO  afraid  you  will  fall  off. 

Do  not  be  afraid,  I  know  very  well 
how  to  ride  on  horse-back. 

How  do  you  go  home  ? 

I  shall  go  by  the  stage-coach. 

My  paraits  tcill  fetch  me  in  their  car- 
riage. 

I  shall  ride  home  in  my  uncle's  chariot. 

Let  us  take  a  ride. 

I  am  very  fond  of  a  ride. 

Let  iLS  take  an  airing  in  the  coach. 

I  like  better  to  go  on  horse-back. 
Then  I  shall  go  on  horse-back  too. 
I  think  it  is  the  wholesomest  exercise 
in  the  world. 


Yourself  are  you  walked  yesterday  r 

Your  walk  was  it  agreeable? 

^V^lc^e  yourself  are  yoa  walked  ? 

Your  walk  was  welHong. 

How  the  walk  of  Friday  last  wojs 
delicioas ! 

We  Lave  had  a  winter  very  (fort) 
sweet. 

(')  *  March  not  so  fast,  that  me  fa- 
tigues too-much. 

How  (comme)  the  dogs  bark  ! 

I  believe  that  the  carriage  is  at  the 
door. 

Go  you  at  horse  ?  or,  mount  yeu  at 
horse  ? 

I  it  love  much. 

I  shall-go  to  the  house  at  horse. 

Will  you  me  give  the  permission  of 
to-mount  at  horse  ? 

I  have  fear,  CpeurJ  that  you  *  from- 
it  fall. 

*  Have  not  fear,  I  know  very  well 
mount  at  horse. 

How  yourself  away  go  you  ? 

I  shall-go  by  the  carriage  public. 

My  parents  me  will-come  to-fetch 
in  their  carriage. 

I  myself  away  will-go  to  the  house  in 
the  carriage  of  my  uncle. 

Let-us-go  in  carriage. 

I  love  much  of  to-go  in  carriage. 

Let-us-go  ourselves  to-waik  in  car- 
riage. 

I  love  better  to-go  at  horse. 

I  shall-go  tlien  too  at  horse. 

I  think  that  that  is  the  exercise  the 
most  healthy  of-the  world. 


•  The  asterisk  is  tlie  sign  of  the  first  negation  ne — see  the  Grammar,  page  190. 
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OBSERVATIONS   ON  THE 

<*  Examitiation  of  a  Criticism  on  Falconer's  Strabo" 

Printed  in  No.  XL 


^s  the  Editor  of  the  Classical  Journal  has  inserted  in  his 
Eleventh  Number,  p.  AS-l'if.  an  extract  from  a  pamphlet  on  the 
Oxford  Strabo,  his  candor  will  of  course  admit  a  reply  to  it. 

The  Examiner  in  the  first  place  accuses  the  Critic  of  want  of 
logic,  and  to  support  the  accusation,  alters  his  text  by  substituting 
**  because"  to  "for"  but  even  allowing  him  the  benefit  of  his  own 
fabrication,  if  there  be  any  violation  of  logic  in  expressing  disap- 
pointment of  what  was  expected  from  the  University,  becausey 
though  much  had  been  borrowed,  little  had  been  done,  it  is  only 
of  that  sort  of  logic,  by  which  the  Examiner  proves  the  Univer- 
sity not  answerable  for  what  issues  from  its  press,  because  the 
selection  of  it  is  left  to  eleven  Delegates.  Unfortunately  for 
many  proprietors  of  private  presses,  judges  and  juries  do  not  admit 
such  logic  •,  but  decide  by  the  old  maxim  of  common  sense — 
qui  facit  per  alium,  facit  per  se. 

In  the  next  place  the  Critic  is  stated  to  have  intimated,  "  that  the 
late  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  took  no  degree  at  Oxford,  and  was  not  even  a 
Member  of  the  University  -."  in  answer  to  which,  he  begs  merely 
to  refer  the  reader  to  his  words,  which  are,  <<  that  Mr.  Tyrwhitt 
resided  in  London,  in  business,  and  in  society,  and  that  his  name 
stands  in  the  title-page  plain  Thomas  Tyrwhitt,  without  any 
decorative  adjunct,  or  title  of  degree."  This  is  all  that  he  said  on 
the  subject  5  and  as  this  is  all  correctly  and  confessedly  true, 
on  what  grounds  does  the  Examiner  assure  his  readers,  **  that 
there  is  not  any  truth  in  the  intimation  with  respect  to  Mr. 
Tyrwhitt  ?"  If,  however,  it  be  a  crime  not  to  know  that  he  had 
obtained  an  University  title,  which  he  did  not  think  worth  affix- 
ing to  his  name,  the  Critic  must  plead  guilty  to  it ;  but  as  he 
asserted  nothing  on  this  important  point,  he  cannot  justly 
be  accused  of  any  misrepresentation.  With  regard  to  Mr. 
Falconer,  it  appears  that  he  has  fallen  into  an  immaterial 
error,  in  supposing  that  he  had  taken  a  degree :  but  really 
when  writers  do  not  think  their  degrees  worth  the  initials  in  a 
title-page,  it  is  impossible  for  distant  strangers  to  impute  them 
correctly  •,  and  when  the  person,  who  publishes  a  Greek  Classic 
at  tlie  University  press,  announces  himself  of  a  particular  College, 
such  stranger  may  surely  be  excused  for  considering  him  as  a 
graduate  in  some  stage  of  advancement ;  nor  is  it  any  thing  but 
ludicrous  to  represent  so  natural  and  almost  unavoidable  an  error 
as  either  calumnious  or  disgraceful. 
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•  When  he  mentioned  the  Oxford  Homer  as  containhig  all  the 
errors  of  Clarke's,  and  the  Strabo  all  those  of  the  Amsterdam 
edition,  he  distinctly  stated,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  had  not 
collated  either  -,  and  also,  that  he  had  examined  only  a  few- 
pages  of  the  first,  an  27itiination,  which  must  have  conveyed,  to 
every  candid  mind,  a  sufficient  qualification  of  the  word  allj  to 
show  that  it  was  applied  ge7icralli/y  with  reference  to  the  parts, 
which  he  had  collated,  taken  as  a  scale  for  the  rest ;  and  from 
these  he  did  certainly  produce  examples  sufficient  to  warrant  such 
general  inference. 

The  direct  charge  of  untruth,  which  follows,  he  directly  retorts, 
and  asserts,  that  Avo-ajxr,  taken  and  accented  as  the  second  person 
plural  of  the  optative  in  the  active  voice,  and  followed  by 
Oiy^s'sh,  is  an  arbitrary  innovation,  sanctioned  by  no  authority  ;  for 
though,  in  the  compressed  writing  of  manuscripts,  the  conjunction 
may  have  been  joined  to  the  verb  in  X-jo-air;,  as  in  other  instances, 
yet  tlie  infinitive  Isy^iu^laiy  which  follows  in  all  those  manuscripts, 
shows  that  an  infinitive  was  meant.  For  this  reason  he  ventures 
to  assert,  that  no  manuscript  of  any  authority  has  Xuo-ajr?,  either 
joined  or  separated — either  accented  or  unaccented — followed  by 
<t'i-)(^z<T(iz  •,  and  that  the  two  old  readings  are  Xv<rx'i  rs — 5i;)^=<r5aj,  and 
AvTKTr — (Isyja-k  *,  both  sense,  though  the  last  is  not  metre.  I'he 
garbled  and  corrupted  mixture  of  them,  producing  solecism  and 
nonsense,  as  in  Clarke's  and  the  Oxford  editions,  he  maintains  to 
be  entirely  unauthorised  ;  and,  if  it  be  not  so,  let  its  defender 
show  the  authority,  instead  of  imperfectly  quoting  half  the  Vene- 
tian, and  half  the  Leipsic  reading,  as  a  parallel ;  and  then  fabri- 
cating a  charge  of  falsehood  agahist  others  out  of  his  own  decep- 
tions, (see  II.  A.  20.) 

In  slowly  and  reluctantly  admitting  the  validity  of  the  critic's 
objections  to  expressions,  which  even  he  does  not  venture  to  defend, 
he  directs  his  attack  tc  the  principles  on  which  they  are  founded, 
in  two  prolix  digressions  on  "  ncscio  quis,"  and  "  quod,"  in  which 
the  observer's  limits  preclude  him  from  following  him.  He  would 
otherwise  undertake  to  show,  (what  may  perhaps  hereafter  be 
shown)  that  it  is  noi  the  particular  meaning  cf  the  preceding 
verb  which  regulates  the  respective  uses  of  the  indicative  and 
subjunctive  following  the  latter  ;  but  the  mode  and  degree  of 
influence  given  to  that  verb  by  the  general  meaning  and  structure 
of  the  sentence.  He  might  also  undertake  to  sliow,  that,  where- 
ever  an  indicative  appears  to  be  subjoined  to  another  verb,  there 
is  either  no  subj unction  at  all,  but  merely  parenthesis;  or  that  it 
is  produced  by  means  of  a  pronoun  or  subjunctive  understood  •, 
and  that  the  sentence  is  consequently  elliptical.  On  the  principle 
laid  down  by  the  Examiner,  what  would  he  make  of  such 
a  passage  as  the  following  ?  "  Loci  autem,  qui  ad  quasque  quac- 
stiones  accommodati  sunt,  deinceps  videndum."  Cic.  de  Inv.  i*  23. 
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Will  he  construe  it,  "  videndum  loci  qui,"  &c.  or  admit  "  qui 
sint"  to  be  understood  ?  There  can  be  no  other  alternative ;  and 
that  such  words  were  understood,  we  have  positive  proof  in  sen- 
tences of  a  similar  structure,  where  they  are  retained,  or  omitted, 
as  technical  accuracy,  or  colloquial  brevity,  respectively  required. 
"  Quserere,  quid  sit,  quod  sibi  velle  debeant  demonstrari."  Cic. 
lb.  52.  "  Quaeritur  et  quibuscum  vivat."  lb.  ii.  9.  Had  the 
occasions  been  transposed,  "  quaerere  quid  sibi  velle  debeant  de- 
monstrari," would  have  been  in  the  first  j  and  "  quaeritur  et  qui 
sint,  quibuscum  vivat,"  or  "  vivit,"  in  the  second.  Upon  the 
same  principle,  in  a  technical  statement,  instead  of  a  familiar 
letter,  for,  "  quaeso  scribas  quid  nobis  faciendum,  aul  non  facien- 
dum putas,"  there  would  have  been  "  scribas  id  quod,"  or  "  quid 
sit  quod,"  &c.  j  and  for  "  quid  nobis  faciendum  est  ignore," 
*<  quid  sit,  quod  nobis  faciendum  est,  ignoro."  Ep.  ad  Att.  lib.  ix. 
Ep.  xii.  et  lib.  xiv.  Ep.  xiii. 

But  as  ellipsis  or  abbreviation  is  the  principal  cause  of  all  the 
seeming  anomalies  of  languages,  a  complete  analysis  of  it  would 
require  a  volume  in  addition  to  what  Vossius  has  so  ably  written 
on  the  subject.  At  present,  therefore,  let  us  meet  another 
charge  of  direct  falsehood^  in  calling  a  gross  violation  of  idiom 
systematical^  after  having  produced  three  instances  of  it  in  the  use, 
and  one  in  the  omission  of  the  single  conjunction  "  ut."  The 
answer  is,  that  it  is  such  uniform  repetition,  which  makes  an  error 
systematical  \  so  that  when  the  accuser,  in  what  he  means  to  be 
English,  uses  the  ungrammatical  vulgarism,  <*  according  as," 
three  times  in  thirty-five  pages,  he  uses  it  systematically.  We 
add,  too,  that  when  he  uses  the  local  barbarisms,  "  classified," 
and  *<  classification,"  only  once  each,  he  uses  them  systematically ; 
for  they  are  so  connected  with  each  other.  We  call  them 
local  barbarisms,  because  we  know  no  other  title  descriptive  of 
them.  In  milliners'  and  barbers'  shops,  indeed,  they  may  possi- 
bly pass  for  galHcisms  •,  but  if  the  Revol\ition  have  tainted  the 
French  tongue  with  any  such  redundancies  of  anomalous  jargon, 
it  has  not  yet  raised  them  into  any  moi;e  respectable  circle  of 
society. 

Our  autlior,  however,  is  no  less  original  in  translation  than  in 
composition  •,  and  that  no  northern  libeller  may  again  censure  the 
omission  of  «'  ut,"  or  misunderstand,  or  misrepresent  the 
reconditum  et  exquisitum  of  English  latinity,  he  renders  the  sub- 
junctive "  videatur,"  placed  absolutely  and  subjoined  to  nothing, 
"  to  tlie  eye  it  may  seem."     Most  poetically  potential  indeed  ! 

Where  did  the  Critic  ever  express  a  doubt  that  the  causal  "  cum," 
might,  in  some  cases,  be  used  with  an  indicative ;  or  that  in  the 
warmth  of  poetical,  oratorical,  or  historical  narration,  past  actions 
might  be  spoken  of  as  present,  and  consequently  the  tenses  be 
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changed  ?  This  is  a  familiar  practice  in  all  languages  ;  and  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  look  into  any  vigorous  or  animated  production, 
without  finding  instances  of  it ;  so  that  all  the  pompous  display 
of  common-place  quotation  might  have  been  spared.  But  can  a 
causal,  which  influenced  Strabo  in  writing,  be  now  expressed  by 
an  indicative  present  subjoined  to  the  causal  "  cum  ?"  If  it  can, 
let  its  defender  boldly  say  so,  and  produce  a  single  case  in  point, 
instead  of  insidiously  courting  the  suffrage,  and  misleading  the 
minds  of  the  young  and  ignorant,  by  heaping  together  quotations 
so  wholly  inapplicable. 

Equally  unconscious  is  the  Critic  of  ever  having  entertained  or 
expressed  a  doubt,  that,  in  animated  passages  of  poetry  and 
oratory,  the  course  of  expression  might  be  suddenly  changed  from 
obl'que  to  direct.  Instances  of  this  are  so  common,  that  the  detail 
of  them  might  have  been  left  to  school-boys.  But  do  they  afford 
any  justification  of  joining  nominatives  to  accusatives,  under  one 
verb,  by  such  a  connective  as  "  scilicet  ?"  It  is  admitted,  after 
all  this  parade  of  defence,  that  they  do  not ;  and  oversight  is 
pleaded  in  excuse ;  an  oversight  of  a  nominative  for  an  accusative 
repeated  in  no  less  than  eight  names  ! 

That  passages,  in  which  there  is  neither  sense  nor  grammar, 
should  not  be  interpreted  as  their  author  meant,  is  no  wonder ; 
and  will  their  defender  presume  to  say,  that  there  is  either  in  such 
sentences  as,  "  Donati  sententiam  intelligo  esse  a  porta  Esquilina 
versus  Labicanam  j"  or  expect  a  reader  to  presume,  that,  when  the 
substantive,  which  ought  to  have  followed,  was  left  out,  the 
adjective  was  meant  to  be  referred  to  any  other  than  that  which 
immediately  preceded  ?  It  was  wrong,  indeed,  to  look  for 
grammatical  construction,  where  "  fidem  damns  Josepho,"  and 
*'  Augustus  fidem  historic  dedit,"  are  used  to  signify,  "  we 
believe  Josephus,"  and  "  Augustus  believed  the  story." 

Even  such  jargon  as  this  is,  however,  said  to  be,  on  the 
whole,  as  good  as  most  modern  Latin  •,  and  better  than  the 
Critic,  in  his  attempts  to  improve  it,  has  written.  Let  us  exa- 
mine, therefore,  the  errors  and  barbarisms  with  which  he  is 
charged,   as  the  grounds  of    this  assertion. 

In  the  first  place,  he  is  accused  of  condemning  the  construction 
of  «  post  reges  subditos,"  which  is  said  to  be  much  more  elegant 
than  his  own.  I  answer,  that  he  has  not  condemned  the  con- 
struction of  these  words,  as  not  being  Latin,  but  the  whole  sen- 
tence, as  neither  being  sense  nor  Latin.  "Post  reges  subactos" 
would  have  been  so  far  both  sense  and  Latin  ;  but  would  not 
have  signified,  what  the  writer  evidently  meant  to  signify, 
"  that  Tigranes  had  himself  subdued  those  JcingSy  and  then  assumed 
the  title  of  king  of  kings  ^  If  he  assumed  it  on  the  occasion,  as  the 
Critic  meant  toexpresS;  «  appellatus  est"  is  right ;  but  if  habitually 
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afterwards,  "  appellabatur :"  but  "  appellatur,"  applied  to  what  has 
so  Jong  ceased,  is  undoubtedly  wrong. 

He  also  asserts,  that  his  use  of  the  tenses  in  «  competisset,'* 
"  habuisset,"  and  "  occidisset,"  is  strictly  proper  ;  and  the  Examin- 
er's alterations  quite  inadmissible.  In  an  oblique  narration  or  state* 
ment,  in  the  person  of  one  who  had  long  ceased  to  exist,  events 
co-existent  with  him  are  to  be  expressed  in  the  imperfect,  and 
those  preceding  him  in  the  pluperfect  tense  subjunctive  ;  of  which 
almost  every  oblique  speech  in  Livy  will  afford  examples.  For 
instance — "  Rem  se,  ait,  magnam  inchoasse,  ad  quam  perficien- 
dam  ipsius  Gracchi  opera  opus  esse.  Omnium  populorum  prae- 
toribus,  qui  ad  Poenum  in  illo  communi  Italice  motu  descissent, 
persuasisse  ut  redirent  in  amicitiam  Romanorum  :  quando  res 
quoque  Romana,  quse  prope  exitium  pugna  Cannensi  venissety 
in  dies  melior  atque  auctior  fieret,  Annibalis  vis  senescereti  ac 
prope  -ad  nihil  venisset.^'  xxv.  16.  What  the  Examiner  has 
cited  from  Cicero  is  quite  inapplicable ;  as  an  event  is  there  stated 
as  past,  with  reference  to  the  writer's  own  time,  and  not  to  the 
intermediate  time  of  another  writer  or  speaker,  who  had  been 
quoted  ;  whereas  the  annotator  is  citing  Strabo  and  Pausanias,  in 
the  same  oblique  form  as  the  historian  is  citing  Fulvius  i  and 
consequently  ought  to  employ  tenses  equally  correlative  to  the 
period  of  ikcir  writing,  not  of  his  own. 

These,  however,  the  Examiner  gently  calls  "  faults  -,"  but  in  the 
same  sentence  discovers  two  "  gross  barbarisms ;"  which,  from 
the  pomp  of  accusation  with  which  they  are  introduced,  and  the 
parade  of  quotation  with  which  they  are  follov/ed,  might  be  ex- 
pected to  prove  as  monstrous  as  any  in  the  English  that  he  writes, 
or  the  Latin  that  he  defends. 

Tlie  first  is,  "  primum  qui  •,*'  the  superlative  being,  accord- 
ing to  his  rule,  to  stand  alone,  or  in  the  same  case  after  the 
relative  pronoun  ;  as  in  "  qui  primus."  Ancient  practice  was  not, 
however,  quite  so  strict  in  this  instance,  though  so  much  more  so 
in  most  others.  "  Ex  quo  potest  probabiliter  confici,  eum  recte 
primum  esse  suo  judicio,  qui  omnium  csterorum  judicio  sit  se- 
cundus."  Cic.  Acad,  fragm,  incert.  "  Est  enim  primnmy  qiiod 
ccrnitur  in  universi  generis  humani  societate ;  ejus  autem  vincu- 
lum," &c.  id.  Off.  i.  16.  *<  In  quibus  hoc  'primum  est,  ano 
miror,"  &c.  id.  de  fin.  1.  "  Polemoni  ea  prima  visa  sunt,  qux 
paulo  ante  dixi."  ib.  ii.  il.  It  were  easy  to  produce  fifty  other 
examples  ;  but  two  sentences  of  a  passage,  in  which  the  two 
modes  of  expression  stand  correlative  to  each   other,  will  show 

their  respective  uses;  "Si  illud  vere  connectitur- 'privium- 

que  quod  est  in  connexo necessarium  est,"   &c.     "  Si  igitur 

tjtiod  prijumn  in  connexo  est,  necessarium  est,"  &c.  id.  de  Fato.  7. 
Let  us  add  also  tv/o  others  from  Virgil,  in  vs'hich  the  distinction 
is  observed  M-ith  equal  accuracy  : 
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Trojje  qui  prbnus  ab  oris.     ^u.  i.  1. 


Ami cadit  ipse  Toliimnius  aii£ 

Primus,  in  adversos,  qui  telum  toiscrat  hostes.     JEn.  xii.  460. 

The  reader  may  perhaps  have  heard  of  a  Professor  of  rhetoric— 
qui  toties  Ciceronem  Allobroga  dixit  •,  but  probably  never  either 
read  or  heard  of  a  Professor  of  Poetry  passing  a  similar  sentence 
upon  Virgil ;  and  to  prevent  any  thing  so  disgraceful,  let  us 
shortly  state  the  prhiciple  of  distinction  in  these  two  modes 
of  construction.  Where  the  predicate  in  a  statement  or  pro- 
position is  the  priority  of  a  person  or  thing,  the  emphasis  will 
be  on  the  superlative ;  and  consequently  the  first  mode  will  be 
proper  :  but,  where  such  priority  is  merely  incidental,  the  second. 
Even  in  this  last  case,  however,  should  any  circumstance  require 
an  emphasis  on  the  superlative,  it  will  stand  first  in  the  order  of 

collocation,  though   not   of  construction. «  puerum,  primus 

Priamo  qui  foret  post  ilia  natus,  tcmperaret  tollere."  apud  Cic. 
deDiv.i.  21. 

All  the  genealogical,  chronological,  and  mythological  dis- 
quisitions of  the  Roman  writers  being  lost,  it  is  not  probable  that 
many  occasions  should  remain  for  the  first,  as  applicable  to  per- 
sons. The  Examiner,  indeed,  says  that  there  are  more  than 
twenty  in  Cicero's  book  "  De  Claris  Oratoribus  -,"  in  all  which  he 
avoids  it,  and  employs  "  primus,"  "  qui  primus,"  or  the  adverb 
«  primo."  This  assertion  is  of  a  character,  Cui  non  invenit  ipsa 
Nomen,  et  a  nullo  posuit  natura  metallo.  There  is  only  one 
occasion  for  it  in  the  whole  book,  and  there  he  does  employ  it. 
"  Quern  vero  extet,  et  de  qiio  sit  memorix  proditum,  eloquentem 
fuisse,  et  ita  habitum  esse,  primus  est  M.  C.  Cethegus."  c.  15. 
The  order  of  collocation  is  indeed  here  inverted,  to  compress 
and  adapt  it  to  the  succeeding  member  of  the  period ;  but  the 
order  of  construction  is  the  szme --primus  est,  quern  eloquentem 
fuisse,  et  ita  habitum  esse,  extet,  &c. 

The  same  distinct  usage,  guided  by  the  same  analogy,  pre- 
vails in  other  superlatives.  "  Dignissimus,qui  et  patrem  Corvinum 
habuisset,"  &c.  Paterc.  ii.  112.  "  Qjiod  iyidigrnssimumy*  Sec. 
Cic,  de  Inv.  i.  53.  "  Illud  homini  longe  optimum  esse,  quod  ipsum 
sit  optandum  per  se."  id  de  fin,  i.  20.  «  Q;iiod  optimum  sit  quie<- 
ritur."  de  o.  g.  Or.  1.  Nay,  the  principle  applies  itself  to  posi- 
tives also,  both  adjective  and  substantive  ;  "  omnes  qui,"  and 
<*  qui  omnes  •,"  "  locus  qui,"  and  "  qui  locus,"  being  respectively 
employed  by  the  same  rule ;  and  it  is  only  by  such  general  views 
of  the  principles  of  construction,  that  the  student  can  acquire  that, 
kind  of  knowledge  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  which  may 
render  them  really  useful  to  him,  by  making  them  the  means  of 
substituting  the  permanent  analogy  of  universal  grammar  to  the 
fluctuating  caprice  of  vulgar  usage  in  his  own. 

The  other  "  gross  barbarism,"  of  which  the  Critic  stands  accused, 
is,  «  eundem,  qui  j"  «  idem/'  it  seems,  according  to  another  article 
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in  the  Examiner's  code,  being  only  to  be  used  with  a  relative  pro- 
noun, to  signify,  figuratively,  contingent  identity,  or  continuity  of 
quality  or  character — never  physical  identity  of  person  or  sub- 
stance-,  so  that,  though  "  idem  qui  fuit"  be  Latin,  "  idem  qui 
fecit"  is  barbarous. 

Instances,  however,  of  the  violation  of  this  modern  law,  are  so  abund- 
ant in  all  the  best  ancient  writers,^that  it  is  insulting  the  learning  of 
the  reader  to  quote  them,  though  by  a  strange  oversight  they  have 
been  omitted  by  the  Lexicographers,  whose  ponderous  folios,  he 
duly  informs  us,  have  been  searched  without  success.  Let  us, 
therefore,  select  a  few  instances  by  way  of  supplement,  in  most 
of  which  the  expression  is  so  far  from  signifying  moral  identity 
merely,  that  it  signifies  physical  in  opposition  to  moral.     "  Quid 

enim   tam   repugnans,    quam    eundem  dicere qui   dicat  ? " 

Cic.  de  fin.  iv.  28.  «  Neglige,  inquit,  dolorem.  Quis  hoc  dicit  ? 
idem  qui  dolorem  summum  malum  :  vix  satis  constanter."  id. 
Tusc.  ii.  19.  ^^  Idem  facillime  destruit,  qui  construxit."  id.  de 
senect.  20.  "  Quis  eum  nuntium  miserit  ?  nonne  perspicuum 
est,  eundem^  qui  Ameriam  ?"  id.  pro  Rose.  Amer.  37.  "  Cum 
idem  possit  judicare  qui  dixerit.  '  de  leg.  Agr.  ad  pop.  15. 
«  lidemy  qui  hsec  appetunt,  queri  nonnunquam  solent,"  &c. 
ib.  17.  But  to  multiply  quotations  is  only  to  waste  paper,  it 
being  the  constant  mode  of  expression,  when  the  pronoun  is  used 
emphatically,  as  in  the  note  j  so  that  to  call  it  a  gross  barbarism,  is 
a  blunder  surpassing  all  that  pride  ingrafted  on  ignorance  has 
hitherto  committed.  Here  is,  however,  one  other  instance 
from  the  same  authority,  and  that  of  the  identical  verb  which  he 
cites  as  an  illustrative  specimen  of  such  barbarism.  *♦  lidem 
bustum  in  foro  Jacerent,  quiiWzm  insepultamsepulturam  effecerantJ" 
Phil.  i.  2. 

It  were  easy  here  to  retort  the  charges  of  falsehood,  misrepre- 
sentation, malice,  &c.  •,  but  the  accused  will  be  so  far  charitable  to 
him  as  to  allow  the  busy  pride  of  ignorance  to  account  for  all ; 
leaving  the  candid  reader  to  decide,  who  shows  most  of  such 
ignorance,  —  he,  who,  in  the  irksome  labor  of  exposing  a 
long  series  of  the  grossest  errors,  made  one  hasty  objection  to 
the  application  of  the  single  epithet  «  majorem,  '  —  or,  he 
who  thus  deliberately  tries  and  condemns,  as  gross  barbarisms, 
expressions  sanctioned  alike  by  general  analogy,  and  the  authority 
of  the  best  writers  of  the  best  ages  of  Latinity. 

To  follow  him  any  further,  may,  perhaps,  seem  superfluous ; 
but,  nevertheless,  having  gone  so  far,  the  Critic  will  shortly  meet 
his  other  objections. 

"  Persona,"  whatever  he  may  think  of  it,  is  repeatedly  used 
by  Cicero  for  natural,  as  well  as  assumed,  character,  and  even  as 
we  use  the  word  "  person."  «  Hujus  Staleni  persona^  populo 
jam  nota  atque  perspecta,  ab  nulla  turpi  suspicione  abhorrebat." 
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pro  A.  Cluent.  29.  "  Tibi  certe  confitendum  est,  causam  per- 
niciosissimi  belli  in  persona  tua  constitisse."  Phil.  ii.  22.  see  also 
Off.  1.  28.  SO.  34.  de  Inv.  i.  16.  &  24.  ad  Att.  viii.  11.  &  ix.  11. 
Sub  persona  is  likewise  used,  exactly  as  he  has  used  it,  by  Pater- 
culus,  i.  3. 

"  Straboni "  is  an  error  of  the  press,  for  «  a  Strabone : " 
but  «  potuerit/'  subjoined  as  it  is  to  a  causal  member  in  the  sen- 
tence, is  an  elegance. —  '*  Non  habet  defensionem  :  qua  sublata, 
omnis  quoque  controxersh  sublaf  a  sit"  Cic.  de  Inv.  i.  13.  "  Pub- 
licatae  enim  pudicitise  nulla  venia :  non  forma,  non  aetate,  non 
opibus  maritum  inverieritJ*  Tac.  de.  M.  G.  19. 

«  Competo"    is    the  proper  verb — <«  Villae   situs    competit." 
Colum.   ix.  5. ;    and  the  form   of    expression,  «  baud   diutius," 
"  no  lo?iger"  with  which  it  is  used,  common  in  the  best  writers, 
and   one  which  Cicero   has  used  more  frequently  perhaps  than 
any  other ;    how   bald  soever    it    might    appear    to  this    critic, 
who  could  not  find  it  in   his  Nizolius.      "  Tui  te  diutius  noii 
ferent ; "  "  t/mie  own  people  will  no  longer  bear  thee. "  Phil.  ii.  44. 
*'  Diutius   non   morabor ; "    «*/  mil  delay   7io  longer. "   pro  A. 
Cluent.  60.     "  Nee  diutius  vixit  quam  locuta  est ;"  "  she  lived 
no  longer  than  she  spoke. ^'  ib.  10.     But  to  multiply  instances  is  to 
insult  the  reader,  there  being  no  less  than  five  directly  in  pohit  in 
this  single  oration  for  Cluentius.    We  say  directly  in  point,  though 
not  joined  to  the  same  verb  j  since,  if  such  adverbs  as  "  diutius," 
**  potius,"  "  melius,"   &c.  are  not  to  be  joined  to  a  verb  by  the 
analogy  of  sense,  without  specific  autliority,  all  modem  Latin  must 
be  a  mere  repetition  of  ancient  thoughts,  as  well  as  words  ;  for  new 
combinations  of  ideas  will  require  new  combinations  of  expression 
in  dead,  as  well  as  in  living,  languages.     But  if  the  words  be 
sanctioned  by  use,  and  their  connexion  by  analogy,  the  result  will 
be  that  which  distinguishes  the  scholar  from  the  pedant ;   and  a 
learned  man  of  taste,  parts,  and  discernment,  from  the  mechanic 
drudge  of  memory.     In  the   small  remains  of  authoritative  Latin 
extant,  not  amounting  altogether  to  so  much  as  the  lost  works  of 
Livy  and  Varro,  many  cases  in  particular  nouns,  as  well  as  persons 
in  particular  moods  and  tenses  of  particular  verbs,  are  not  to  be 
found,  merely  because  there  happens  to  have  been  no  occasion  for 
them ;  which,   nevertheless,   the  scholar,  who  would  express  his 
meaning  clearly,  must  use,  when  there  is  occasion  for  them.    Such, 
among  many  others,  is  the  third  case  of  the  word  "  situs,"  over 
which  the  Examiner  so  loudly  triumphs,  and  to  this  triumph  he  is 
welcome. 

But  there  is,  it  seems,  a  gross  fabrication,  in  applying 
«  in  his"  to  what  went  immediately  before  in  the  note,  and  not 
to  a  passage  in  the  text  above.  Could  it  be  applied  other- 
wise on  any  principle  of  sense  or  grammar  ?  and  is  there  any 
fabrication  but  of  the  accuser  ?  If  the  accused  has  erred,  it  has 
been  in  supposing  grammatical  connexion  in  such  compositions. 
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Lastly,  this  acute  detector  is  pleased  to  discover  one  blun- 
der, and  three  false  propositions,  in  the  remarks  on  the  central 
map  of  Greece. 

The  blunder  is  an  a  for  the  second  o  in  Oropiie  ;  a  very  natural 
and  common  error  of  the  press  -,  which,  were  it  not  so,  would  only 
be  on  a  par  with  his  Stagyrite  for  Stagirite. 

The  first  false  proposition  is,  that  Histisa,  the  only  name 
under  which  that  place  ever  existed  as  a  state  or  free  city,  is  not 
in  the  map  ;  and  it  is  not. 

The  other  two  are,  that  Erythrs  in  Bocotia,  and  JEg^  in 
Euboea,  are  distinguished  by  coins  still  extant ;  which  this  bold 
asserter  of  negatives  says,  that  neither  of  them  ever  struck. 
Had  he,  however,  condescended  to  inquire  among  any  persons 
conversant  with  such  studies,  he  would  have  discovered  that  un- 
doubted coins  of  both  states,  together  with  those  of  several  otlier 
cities  ofBoeotia  and  Euboea,  not  noticed  in  Mr.  Pinkerton's  Index, 
are  to  be  found  in  collections  in  London  •,  and  had  he  been  actuated 
by  any  of  those  moral  sentiments,  to  which  he  pretends,  he 
would  have  made  the  inquiry  before  the  assertion ;  for  though, 
in  the  heat  of  controversy,  hasty  and  inconsiderate  charges  of 
ignorance  and  error  may  have  been  sanctioned  by  use,  no  man, 
who  had  himself  a  regard  for  truth,  ever  charged  another  with  the 
violation  of  it,  but  on  the  result  of  the  fullest  inquiry  that  the 
case  would  allow. 

It  is  common  for  a  very  angry  person  to  become  so  confused 
with  passion,  as  to  believe  the  object  of  his  wrath,  though  per- 
fectly cool,  to  be  still  more  angry  than  himself ;  and  this  is  remark- 
ably tlie  case  with  the  Examiner.  On  the  most  careful  review 
of  the  article,  to  which  so  much  malice,  virulence,  and 
scurrility  is  imputed,  there  has  not  appeared  a  single  epithet,  or 
expression,  that  implies  any  thing  like  anger  or  violence ;  while  the 
imputer  scatters  them  with  no  small  volubility.  So  far  from  having 
merited  them  from  the  University,  the  author  holds  himself  in- 
titled  to  its  gratitude  for  pointing  out  the  abuses  of  a  most  valuable 
establishment,  vi-hich,  if  properly  administered,  may  be  of  equal 
honor  to  its  members,  and  advantage  to  the  community  at  large  j 
nor  is  any  thing  wanting,  but  a  few  such  publications  as  Mr. 
Gaisford's  Hephgestion,  to  wipe  away  the  disgrace,  and  make  him 
feel  gratitude  in  return. 

The  Examiner,  however,  in  the  midst  of  his  wrath,  is  pleased  to 
warn  his  adversary  (whether  in  the  form  of  menace  or  advice 
matters  not)  of  the  danger  of  exposing  himself  to  public  opinion 
in  the  same  line  ;  and,  in  return,  we  beg  to  warn  him,  as  he  cannot 
increase  the  danger,  to  be  cautious  how  he  acts  the  censor ;  since 
that  writer  is  possessed  of  a  large  collection  of  critic  traps,  of 
which  neither  Stephanus  nor  Nizolius — neither  Gcsner  nor 
Faccioljiti,     nor    any    similar    oracle,    will  afford   him  any  inti- 
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mation  ;  and,  though  not  quite  so  mahgnant  as  represented,  he 
owns  himself  sufHciently  so,  to  find  considerable  amusement  in 
seeing  a  sciolist  amazed  at  the  discovery  that  his  academical  dis- 
tinctions have  not  been  able  to  change  his  nature,  or  reverse  the 
metamorphosis  of  Lucian  and  Apuleius. 

***  It  was  not  our  intention  to  provoke  a  coJiiroversij.  Anxious  to  vindicate^ 
the  credit  of  illustrious  Estahlishments,  zcith  tchich  we  are  connected,  we  had 
of  our  ozcn  accord  inserted  tlie  Defence,  and  the  Account,  of  the  Studies  pursued 
in  Oxford.  As  for  the  accidental  errors,  that  may  he  found  in  an  edition  of  a 
Classic  printed  there,  zee  thought  that,  like  spots  on  the  disk  of  the  Sun,  they 
only  tended  to  produce  discussions  on  their  nature,  but  not  to  obscure  the  vivify- 
ing brightness  of  the  luminary.  Here  zee  meant  that  the  subject  should  stop  ; 
but  an  appeal  zcas  made  to  our  candor  and  impartiality  from  a  most  respectable 
(quarter,  to  insert  some  obsei-vutions  on  the  critical  part  of  the  article.  A  sense 
of  public  duty  made  ns  co?nply  ;  but  uhile  tee  earnestly  invite  the  critical 
sagacity,  zee  strongly  deprecate  the  illiberal  asperity  of  a  Brunck,  and  various 
other  Commentators.  A  good  cause  is  injured ;  a  bad  cause  can  never  be 
assisted,  by  personal  invective. — Edit. 
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J\fi  I  was  the  other  day  reading  a  very  amusing  work,  of  which  my 
host,  Dr.  Parr,  informed  me  that  Dr.  S.  Johnson  was  very  fond,  I 
was  surprised  to  find  the  •^ord  cLyyiMi;  used  by  two  classical  writers  in 
the  same  sense,  in  wliich  it  is  used  by  Christian  writers.  It  is  a  possible 
circumstance  that  some  of  your  readers  may  not  be  aware  of  the  fact, 
and  I  have  therefore  transcribed  the  passage  for  your  use. 

Hatton,  Jan.  13.  1813.  E.  II.  BARKER. 

"  De  illo  Senecse  loco  Ep.  xx.  ubi,  si  vera  lectio  est,  se  Epicuri 
uyyiXov  vocat,  possum  ego  et  aliquld  dicere  :  allusum  videlicet  puto 
ad  Tragoedias  et  Comoedias  veterum,  in  quibus  fere  plerumque  a/yyi-ho^ 
inter  personas  est,  qua  metaphora  usus  est  Seneca,  quasi  diceret.  At 
ego,  qui  non  minus  Epicuri  sensa  possum  exponere,  quam  a.yyi-Ko<; 
aliquis  in  Tragoedia  pro  iis  respondet,  qui  longe  absunt,  &c.  ;  sed  an 
eo  possit  referri  is  locus  Maximi  Tyrii,  quern  indicas,  id  vero  est,  quod 
nequeo  decernere,  qui  librum  amissum  doleain  :  dicam  obiter  aliquid 
de  Voce  cLyy.y.oi  (quanquam  nil  ad  Senecam),  quod  ab  H.  Stephanoin 
Thes.  Ling.  Gr.  notatum  non  est,  et  vulgo  pro  minus  vero  habetur, 
hanc  vocem  sc.  apud  scriptores  ethnicos  in  ea  etiam  significatione  oc- 
currere,  qua  apud  Christianos  usurpatur  ;  primum  enim  afferre  possim 
locum  Platonis  in  iv.  de  Legor.  p.  dc.  1  ed.  Lcemarian^  :  ait  ibi 
Plato,,  Levium  volatiliiimque  verbirum  gravissima  imminet  pcena  ;  nam 
omnifms  prceposita  est  Nemesis,  a,yyiUi  Justitice,  sen  A/xy,?  :  GrEca  sunt. 
Atari.  Kou^m  xoii  wtoi/wv  (ex  Homero)  Xoym  /3«|t;r«T<)  ^n^\»'  Ts-occri  y«o 
ivncTKOTro?  to<V  sreg/  t«  Tcixi/Tei  hei'^h   Aw/)?   N^ann^  xyyiXi;  :  dein,  si  quis 
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forte  erit,  qui  dicat  iniitationem  Homeri  esse,  iibi  Irin  Junonis  ayyiXov 
vocat,  turn  ego  locum  Aristidis  proferam,  in  quo  nil  est,  quo  de  dubi- 
tctur  :  legitur  is  in  Oratione  il?  'Ah'JM  :  Pindarus  ait  Minervam  scdere 
ad  dextrani  patris,  mandata  diis  ferferenda  accipienlem  ;  est  cnim  ipsa 
Angelis  major,    qidppe  qiice  iis  inipcrct,    qua"  a  pntre  r)rius  acceperit^ 

Uiv^ctpo?  ^'  uO  cpyia-)  "hi^tiiv  y-cA-vu,  ^ii^x  rov  "jrccT^oi  avTKV  x.cch(^ouir/tV,  t«? 
IvToXoCi  rcTi  hoii  u7rooiy^i<riyA'  ^y/iAou  f^Av  ycig  1<7-Tt  f/At^<ov  yjoi,  x,xt  tidv  uyyiXcoy 
ecXXois  «AA«  iTrtTcirrii,   -Tr^mrm    ■ttx^d',    roZ   7rxrgo(;   i:c(.qoi,>.a!,u-^a,'iovi7tt,^^    Epist. 

Cnt.  Lxiv.  D.  D.  Choiardo  Tanaquilli  Fabri,  p.  216. 


EXTRACT  OF  A  LETTER 

From  Count  P  eiiceslas  de  Rzevuski  to  M.  de  Hammer. 


X  Aki  at  present  employed  in  turning  over  the  very  curious  manu- 
script,        .     r^5       ^^Ls.  «•  ^^'      V^'^'^J        (Kiinb    Almahhzun 

Jamia  aJfenun,)  belonging  to  that  collection  of  the  late  Baron  Jenisch, 
which  I  have  purchased.  In  the  Catalogue  of  his  books,  it  was  de- 
scribed as  codex  unicus,  and  not  without  reason,  for  no  other  copy  is 
found  in  any  European  library.  This  manuscript,  which  was  com- 
posed about  the  time  of  the  Crusade  of  St.  Louis,  treats  of  the  art  of 
war,  and  of  all  that  relates  to  it,  of  horses,  carousals,  fire-works,  &c. 

"  It  mentions  particularly  two  articles  extremely  important  in  the 
history  of  discoveries  ;  one  is  the  composition  of  gun-powder,  nearly  the 
same  as  that  which  we  now  use;  it  appears  incontestable  that  the  Arabs 
were  acquainted  with  tliis  invention  befox-e  us,  although  it  is  probable 
that  they  borrowed  it  from  the  Persians,  or  Chinese.  The  other  arti- 
cle is  that  inextinguishable  fire,  commonly  called  the  Greek  fire,  and 
lately  revived  in  the  Congreve  rockets.  All  that  is  mentioned  respect- 
ing it  in  this  manuscript,  corresponds  exactly  with  the  descriptions  of 
Joinville  and  the  Byzantine  writers.  I  propose  at  some  future  time 
to  publish  a  translation  of  this  manuscript,  which  is  an  undertaking 
not  free  from  difficulties,  as  it  abounds  in  technical  terms,  of  which 
our  dictionaries  furnish  no  explanations.  It  seems  tliat  this  book  was 
not  known  to  the  celebrated  Hadji  Khalfa,  as  its  title  cannot  be  found 
in  his  Bibliographical  work." 

To  this  extract  the  following  observations  are  added  (we  believe) 
by  Mr.  Hammer  : 

"  If  the  Eastern  nations  have  reason  to  dispute  with  us  the  inven- 
tion of  guu-pov/der,  they  perhaps  have  a  still  better  claim  to  that  of 
the  Greek  Jire.  This  name  argues  nothing  in  favor  of  the  Greeks  y 
it  was  so  called  by  the  Crusaders,  because  tliey  first  became  acquainted 
with  it  through  the  Greeks,  who  themselves  had  adopted  the  use  of 
it,  when  Constantinople  was  first  besieged  by  the  Saracens.   It  is  pro* 
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bable  that  they  were  hidebted  for  their  knowledge  of  this  means  of 
defence  to  the  besiegers,  a  deserter  from  whom  may  have  disclosed 
the  secret  to  the  besieged,  in  the  same  manner  as,  seven  hundred 
years  after,  during  the  last  siege  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks,  an 
artilleryman,  who  deserted  from  the  city  to  the  enemy's  camp,  sup- 
plied them  with  a  new  instrument  of  attack,  by  casting  for  them  a 
cannon  of  immense  size.  Another  proof  that  the  Arabs,  or  Persians, 
have  a  stronger  claim  than  tlie  Greeks  to  the  invention  of  this  inex- 
tinguishable fire,  is,  that  the  principal  ingredients  named  in  the 
directions  for  composing  it,  are  not  originally  from  Europe,  but  from 
the  interior  provinces  of  Persia  and  Arabia. 


0?i  the  Composition  of  the  Greek  Sapphic  Ode. 

"  1  HE  fulfilment"  in  part  <*  of  my  promise  regarding  the  com- 
position of  the  Greek  Sapphic  Ode/'  Class.  Journ.  No.  IX. 
pp.  120 — 124.  was  in  the  first  instance  "imperfect:"  and  the 
remainder  now  must  be  as  hasty  in  execution,  as  it  is  in  appear- 
ing "  tardy." 

Thus  stands  the  quinouarticular  controversy. 

I.  The  scansio7i  of  the  sapphic  verse,  as  to  the  feet  composing  \U 

II.  The    structure    of  it,    in  the    arrangement   and    division  of 

words. 

III.  The  2^'^'osodij,    to  determine  the    long    and    short  of   single 

syllables. 

IV.  The    style,   and    sort    of  words,    of  which    the   language 

should  consist. 

V.  The  dialect,  or  forms,  flexions,  &c.  in  the  words  admitted. 
In  endeavouring  to  sketch,  however  rudely,  what  should  seem 

to  be  the  lav/  on  the  first,  second,  and  thij-d,  of  these  heads,  it 
was  impossible  for  me  not  to  be  aware,  that  gleanings  were  left 
almost  as  ample  as  the  harvest  gathered  in. 

To  glean  therefore  in  my  own  field,  I  recur  to  what  is  said 
at  p.  123. 

*'  May  a  long  vowel  ad  finem  vocis,  supported  by  the  ictus, 
form  a  long  syllable  before  another  word  beginning  with  a 
vowel  ?  That  is  to  say,  would  tlie  following  words" — taken  at 
random — <ptxlysTsci  xhivu]'  l<r6}ihr,gog  saasv,  "  form  a  legitimate  verse  ? 
It  might  be  difficult  to  disprove  it." 

I  am  not  ignorant,  that  in  the  very Jirst  Olympian  Ode  of 
Pindar  the  following  verses  occur,  exhibiting  a  long  syllable 
formed  under  circumstances  very  like  to  those  in  the  false  verse 
proposed. 

V.  41.      A'Aixfiw,   iKf^uvTi   ^aiiitaov 

V.  S^.      '^^jVT«|W.ar.      'AKBfhioi   X=\oy)^BV 
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VV.  85,  6,  7.  El  5s  S)j  Tiv  civ  |  Ipct.  Qvctrov  '0\v[X7rov  (thottoJ 
BTifjict  I  craVj   X.  T.  A.  • 

VV.    180,    1.     ......    ^iXog  uXxx  rpl^si'.  'Ett'  olWoi  j  cr<  S" 

aXXoi 

*'  Still"  however,  considering  the  settled  and  uniform  rhythm  of 
the  sapphic  verse,  with  the  entanglement  of  lines  and  variety  in 
the  metres  of  Pindar,  "  the  safer  and  easier  way,"  as  well  in 
this  as  in  other  very  nice  points  of  prosody,  is  "  to  avoid  the 
occasion  of  doubt,  rather  than  incur  what  at  best  seems  doubt- 
ful.^ 

Those  scholars,  who  would  reduce  the  sapphic  of  modern  com- 
position to  certain  severer  canons  observed  in  the  tragic  chorus,, 
will  not  want  authority  for  rejecting  as  illegitimate  the  false  verse 
which  follows,  though  somewhat  more  defensible  perhaps  than, 
that  first  proposed.  <r^yi[J^ci  <tb{j.vov  KuKXm'^tou  'A^otvu;. 

Hecub.  465.  T«f  xxXXidlfpooi'  'ASav  \  a/aj 

'*  Pro  xccXXi^'K^ipou  scrips!  lonice  xaK\iOi<pgoio,  ut  hiatum  vita- 
rem,"  R.  P.  ad  locum. 

Even  in  the  Anapaestic  system,  where  the  ictus  is  the  strongest, 
no  such  hiatus  is  allowed.     R.  P.  ad  Med.  1393. 

IV.  I  proceed  now  to  throw  out  a  few  hints  on  the  si;i/le  and 
diction  most  congenial  to  tlie  character  of  the  sapphic  ode. 

"  Descriptas  servare  viceif,  operumquG  colorcs, 

*'  Cur  ego,  si  nequeo  igiioroque,  Poeta  salutor  r" 

Every  lover  of  Greek  literature  and  sound  learning  has  trea- 
sured up  the  criticisms  on  poor  Mr.  Glasse's  Greek  version  of 
the  Sampson  Agonistes  ;  with  which  a  most  eminent  living 
scholar  in  the  year  1789  enriched  the  eighty-Jirst  volume  of  the 
Monthly  JReview. 

July.  p.  8.  "  We  earnestly  recommend  those,  who  are  led  by 
their  genius  or  fancy  to  compose  Greek  verses,  to  remember  and 
mark  the  striking  differences  of  style,  which  are  observable  ift 
comparing  the  Iambics  and  Trochaics  of  the  tragic  writers  with 
their  choruses." 

Sept.  p.  255'.  «  All  Greek  is  not  Attic  Greek,  and  all  At- 
tic Greek  is  not  suited  to  Attic  poetry." 

Much  less  is  all  the  Greek  of  Attic  poetry  fit  to  be  inserted 
in  professed  imitations  of  the  Ionian,  Epic,  or  of  the  ^olian  lyric 
song.  While  j^^schylus,  even  in  his  dramatic  parts,  otten  elabo- 
rates a  grand,  stately,  swelling,  language,  and  bold  enough  for 
the  Dithyrambic  itself  :  in  the  Iambics  of  Euripides,  again,  the 
diction,  generally,  is  so  neat,  though  simple,  and  though  polished, 
so  plain,  that  to  adopt  it  in  the  higher  poetry,  would  be  some- 
what like  exchanging  the  scarlet  of  the  soldier  for  the  drab  of  the. 
friend. 
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.The  spirit  of  discrimination,  in  which  the  whole  critique,  above 
Teferred  to,  is  conceived  and  executed,  may  readily  be  transferred  to 
•the  subject  before  us.  Many  a  sapphic  ode,  though  successful  in  tlie 
competition  of  the  year,  has  yet  -displayed  a  very  '<  motley  ap- 
pearance," from  the  confusion  "  of  poetic,  comic,  familiar^  pro- 
saic, and  recent  words"  in  the  texture  of  its  garment. 

Even  in  the  odes  sdected  for  the  Mus(e  Cantabrigienses,  no 
small  confusion  of  phraseology,  as  well  as  of  dialect,  may  be 
remarked  :  and  from  Homer  at  one  end,  without  descending  be- 
low the  later  doric  of  Theocritus  at  the  other,  we  see  numerous 
colors  of  diction  from  Greek  poets  of  every  denomination,  often 
harshly  and  disagreeably  combined. 

Surely,  some  limit  ought  to  be  prescribed  to  the  wanderings  of 
stjde  \  in  a  composition,  which  so  clearly  belongs  to  the  highest 
and  purest  class  of  Grecian  poesy,  and  which  therefore  in  the 
rich  and  abundant  remains  of  that  very  class,  ought 'to  seek  as  in 
a  quarry  the  m-aterials  of  its  own  lofty  rhyme. 

On  this  idea,  the  general  style  and  manner  of  Pindar  might 
i)e  considered  as  a  kind  of  meridian  line,  or  as  a  line  of  refer- 
ence and  convergency;  around  which  every  thing  drawn  from 
one  side  and  from  the  other,  from  the  heroic  of  Homer  extend- 
ing only  to  the  choral  song  of  Euripides,  should  play  in  unison. 
Thus  might  a  treasure-house,  large  though  limited,  of  lyric  mate- 
rials be  formed  ;  sufficiently  extensive  and  varied  for  every  range 
of  occasion  which  awakens  the  sapphic  ode,  and  yet  in  good  taste 
and  keeping  so  managed  as  to  exclude  every  thing  particolored, 
every  thing  offensive  to  real  harmony. 

V.  What  remains,   must  be  dispatched  in  very  few  words. 

The  subject  of  dialect ^  as  far  as  I  have  had  opportunity  to 
observe,  seems  to  have  been  unfortunately  handled.  Let  me  en- 
deavour to  explain  my  ineaning. 

When  a  man  asks  me,  what  is  tlie  Ionic  dialect  as  found  in 
Herodotus  and  Hippocrates  ?  I  understand  his  question,  and  can 
give  him  a  very  distinct  and  intelligible  answer.  If  he  inquires 
after  the  Attic  dialect  as  it  appears  in  Aristophanes,  with  some 
pains  that  question  also  may  be  solved.  Should  he  interrogate 
me  thus  ;  what  are  the  principal  differences  in  Homer  betwixt  the 
Ionic  and  JEolic  forms  of  nouns  and  verbs  ?  to  that  demand  too 
I  think  it  is  in  my  power  to  reply  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 
What  is  the  later  Doric  of  Theocritus,  as  compared  with  the 
JEolic  of  Pindar  ?  may  be  answered  by  half  an  hour's  labor. 

But  error  latet  in  generalibus,  is  an  admirable  maxim  of  the 
schools.  And  when  therefore  the  question  is  put,  indeterminate 
;as  to  regions  or  periods,  what  the  lonicy  what  the  Atticy  what 
^he  yEolic,  and  what  the  Doricj  dialects  are  ;  I  turn  away  from 
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the  Diophantlne  problem  •,  and  «'  O  te,  Bolane,  cerebri  Felicem" — 
is  all  the  response  I  can  give. 

I  am  now  asked,  or  rather  I  have  asked  myself :  what  ought 
to  be  the  dialect^  or  forms,  flexions,  8cc.  of  the  Greek  words  in 
the  sapphic  ode,  annually  offered  at  Cambridge  for  the  medal  of 
Sir  William  Browne's  institution  ? 

The  best  answer  which  I  can  make  on  this  head,  is  already  de- 
livered, mutatis  nudandiSi  in  what  I  have  ventured  to  recommend 
on  that  of  style.  As  much  as  ever  you  can,  my  dear  friend,  con- 
trive that  all  be  of  a  piece. 

"  Servetur  ad  imiira 
"  Quaiis  a!)  incepto  processerit,  et  sibi  constet." 

For  instance,  do  not  write  in  the  same  ode,  VCcivn,  &  Trorocrln  ,• 
vGo-reixFiv,  &  6x)(_iovTi;  u,aasj  &  vu.fi;:  and  SO  in  a  dozen  other  things 
of  the  like  kind. 

Again,  rather  use  the  form  fxovruv,  and  if  you  will,  ixovcraoiv 
also,  than  TryAoJv  and  TrvXexv :  and  the  same  of  many  other  things. 

Homer,  in  his  dialectic  forms,  is  much  more  Ionic  than  ^olic : 
Pindar,  like  many  other  poets,  generally  following  the  great  father 
of  song,  is  yet  decisively  and  palpably  more  ^olic  than  Ionic, 
rejecting  indeed  some  Ionic  forms  intirely.  In  the  sapphic  stanza, 
therefore,  if  good-nature  may  overlook  the  lyric  and  epic  dialects 
sometimes  blended  beyond  the  mark  with  each  other ;  still  there 
can  be  no  excuse  for  Theocritus  conflicting  with  Pindar,  and 
dark  fragments  of  Alcman  jostling  with  reliques  of  Menander  in 
the  very  same  line. 

But  I   am   weary,  if  my  readers  are  not.     And  heartily 

wishing  both  them  and  you,  Mr.  Editor,  farewell  for  the  pre- 
sent, I  remain.  Sir,  faithfully  your's, 

27  Feb.  1813.  JAMES   TA TE. 


ON  A  WORD  IN  .ESCHYLUS. 

.Permit  me,  through  the  medium  of  your  publication,  to  point 
out  an  observation  to  the  notice  of  Mr.  Blomfield,  the  learned 
editor  of  ^schylus.  In  v.  123  of  the  Septem  contra  ThebaSt 
the  word  7rovTo,aiga;v  occurs,  M'hich  Mr.  Blomfield  has  marked 
with  an  asterisk,  the  nieanuig  of  which  mark  he  has  thus  ex- 
plained. Voces,  qure  asterisco  notantur,  no7i  nisi  apud  ALschyhwi 
reperire  potui.  The  following  passage  from  the  Hippolytus  of 
Euripides  will  sufficiently  prove  that  the  word  is  not  JEschylean 
alone : 

vccvTciig  c'jx  'i¥  o^ov  v/jw-s*. 
Cambridge,  Feb.  26,1813.  G. 


1G7 

In  Tragicorum  Gracorum  Carmina  Monostrophka  Commenta- 
rius  Auctore  G.  B. 


NO.    I. 


x!i.sT  jam  fere  annus,  ut  monui  inter  ^schyli  Cantus  Choncos  duo 
tantummodo  exstare  Carmina  Mcnostr()])hica,  qu?E  viros  renim 
metricarum  peritissimos  adeo  eluserunt,  ut  nullis  macliinis  in  forniam 
Antistrophorum  se  tornari  sivissent.  Neque  id  mirum  est :  quippe 
quae  Carmina  utriusque  dramatis  ^schylei,  Choephoros  dico  et  Sup- 
plices,  corruptissima  ob  depravatam  scripturam  vere  par  nohile  fratrum 
sint  habenda.  Quoniam  autem  melius  hodie  quam  olim  rem  perspec- 
tam  m;hi  videor  videre,  quid  vires  mea?  valeant  ad  cantum  e  Choe- 
phoris  restituendum,  experiar.  Nam  alteruin  e  Supplicibus  nunc 
non  attingam.     Incipit  a  v.  781.  edit.  Butlerians:.     Sic  lego 


dog  rvy^di  iy,nv  Kvpicoq  f^urxK; 
OM  otKXi  TO  TToiv 

iXXKOV,   ZiTJ'  (TV 


£5ro5  OUT)  (pvXuTc-eii 

diovtix  Kx]  rpi-xXx  ^rxhl^ 


'la-6i  0  x'jopog  (piXav  ttcoXot  lit 
■Viv  ^v/vn  VI  xg^f^xTi 

t/;  oiviv  cov  c-ail^ofMvov  oxTridoy 

XV  xg^iVtcon  ioiiv 

xv(M.ivov  j2yii*xra)v  r  ogiyfix. 


12 


TTCivx  SiXav  xuii-^Uy 


15 


O-Tg.   /S'. 

'Vvirxa-f,  o't  r  bt6)Ss  dM^ciTUv  16 

'TrXovrxyxd'ov  f^vy^ov  vo^i- 

Z^ir ,  xyiri  y-Xvii   ij^^eng  6ior  yioui 

ipa'vsj  y-fi'/kr   hi  dif,',oig  nxot 

ToiTii  y.xXiHi;  Ktif^ivoK;  20 

XifA,x  nxpotr^xroic,  oiKXii 

roiiv  TFciXxi  TnTT^ay^ivav'  5rg«  o   i^^puv 

"Toy  f/AXxt^^Mv  iTO)  Ztv  6ii  lu. 

^vXXd/Boi  a'  IvoDCMi  o  Mxt- 

«?  iTTi^SopeoTxrei  25 

TT^x^iv  ovpixv  6'iXuv' 

ftiyx  vxiuv  cTofAtov,  Zey, 

dog  idiiv  ov  aof^ov  xidpx, 

XXI  VIV  iXivSc^OV  (TV 

XXUTTPoJi    (piXovg  30 

ofi,f*X7tv  td- 

UV  ^Ve^t^Xi    XXXi/TTT^Xi, 


vvy.TX  TTgo  r   oxfAxroiv  c-y^oTOV 
C>ipii'  TToXXcc  a   clxXx  (pxivii  TT 
sp«;  ovoxfi   oil  ^■j.AjTiPX' 
Kx,i  TTUTS  ovi  "/rXoZrov 
a.if/.c'.TUv  Xvr/iptoy 
6/iXvv  opSixtrf^xTi)v  C   attsy  upm 

lOV   yWiTMV    V<lf/^OV    i/iTOX'.V. 

lu  -TTiXoi  txZt   sxoiy .  itiov 
Kipdig  xv^ifio  roa'  x- 

TX  a    XTTOTTXTil  (plXf'V' 
a  21  6x^f!-VV^   OTXV  5J»VJ 

fi'.pog  i^yuv  iTTXvtrxg 

TTXTPdg  XTXV   ^PiOllcrX 

•Tirplx;  (T ,  u  riicyov, 

KX)   TTtpXl- 

veov  ZTTixofi^ov  i^yoi, 


UVTITT^.   fi  . 

33 


Hft- 


ITTlOOog   /3  . 
TllPTiUi;  T    \y   (pgiU-h  KX^OIXV 

rj(,i6a*,  re/?  6'  vtto  yjmg  tptXciTiv 


43 


47 


50 


l68  In  Tragicorum  Gracoriim  Carmina  Monostiopltka,  S^'c, 

•r«(?  T   etvaSiv  TrpoTrpoicrs-ay  ^apircts 

eeyii?  Xv/r^^i  ivoov  'iaSi  Ipoivtxv 

ciirtx.v  T£  hU  Tov 

a'iriov  r  slajraAAy^  fio^av.  55 

V.  3.  Pro  rtjx'-'^  cledi  'ix,''iv :  et  transpositls  vocibus  Ti  f^ov  x.v^ii»g  e 
ubvrxa-uCppoa-vviv  erui  ficx,rc,ii  u(p^o(rvvxv.  Habet  -/Eschylus  in  Choeph. 
918.  vocem  (Wetra;?  et,  ex  iEschylo  fortasse,  Hesychius  Mdrxicri.  Quod 
ad  Doricum  genitivum  ^(p^ocrt/vcti/  saspe  in  Choris  Tragicorum  latentem 
adi  Valck.  ad  Phcen.  321.  Mox  vice  fcaiof^ivoi?  .h'lii  dedi  fAccnofAinovg 
vy^iklv.  Totum  locum  sic  reddo  :  ynihi  suppUcanti  concede  quod  casus 
plurlmum  valeant  ad  eos  coercendos  qui  insaniunt  iwpndici  et  inepti. 
Cum  phrasi  Tvy^oii;  nvq^iai;  'iy^nv  cia-xi  a-yji^w  conferatur  iUud  in  Agam.  185. 
-rf  yraki  uotkh  (sic  euim  legi  debet  pro  ftxSm)  6ivrx  x-v^tui  J^ui/.  V.  5.  Vul- 
go  ^la^tKctcrcii  -Ttoiv  iVo?.  Pauwio  debetur  "hia.  ^ixxi  et  Butlero  to  zs-uv.  Dici 
vix  potest  quoties  iEschyleum  illud  to  ar«v  corrumpatur.  Mox  s^ro?  ad 
proximum  versum  trajicitur  :  et  viv,  a  nemine  hie  intellectum,  in  oZv  mu- 
tatur.  V.9.  Ne  prsepositio  abundaret,  iv  ante  6»§oV'?'  resecui.  V.  10.  Vulgo. 
Ti;  otv  o-u^o^svov  ^vif^ov  rovr  ihlv  ^cizri^oy.  Donec  libri  melius  quid  sub- 
ministrent,  in  conjectura  nostra  lector  acquiescat.  Quam  facile  ETSOT 
excidi  possit  ob  SO  omnes  mecum  perspiciunt.  Quod  ad  sententiam 
cf.  Agam.  1496.  T<  y^^  /2^oro7<;  civiv  Aioi  TiXihat,  et  Nostri  Suppl.  831. 
Ti  ^'  civiv  SE0EN  scil.  Jovis.  Mox  «v  <k^ify,oTro  reddi  potest  Anglice 
coidd  have  calculated.  V.  12.  Ita  Aid.  vice  ^;;iWajT6/v :  optime  ;  etenim 
convenit  melius  o^iyf^x,  quod  exponit  Hesychius  per  o^f^r,fAx  elx^Xf 
cum  /syificcTMv  quam  TTfif^.drm  :  ob  sensum  quoque  reposui  ^vo^svov ;  nam 

ita  se  habet  syntaxis   rl?    ccv   ^.^iS^.oTro   oesars^ov   c-^ji^o^evov   ogtyfAci,  r    eivo^syov. 

Exponit  Hesychius  'Avouiva  per  a^vovf,i'-va).  Corrigunt  vv.  dd.  uwofiivat 
quibuscum  facit  Scholiastcs  in  hunc  locum.  V.  13.  et  sqq.  vix  intel- 
ligere  me  fateor.  V.  14.  'Vv(rcti7&xi  hie  inserui  mutatum  e  xia-aa-d* 
-quod  vulgo  ponitur  ante  uifAct  in  v.  21.  Permiscentur  llis^virxfAviv  et 
lliXva-ufinv  in  Prom.  243.  'Vva-xo-ixt  et  Xv(roc<rSaii  in  Apoll.  Rhod.  iii.  906. 
V.  17.  Ko^i^in  est  Hermanni  conjectura  pro  vof^l^m.  Eadem  var.  lect. 
in  Troad.  35.  Ion  1584.  V.  IS.  Pro  a-vix(p^on?  dot,  quod  nemo  Grae- 
corum  dixit,  reposui  syip^ovs?  6ioi  quod  ubique  est  obvium.  In  Agam. 
359.  pro  iv(p^o]ii>J5  vult  ij^.(p^oyu?  Abresch.  quern  adeas  ad  JEschjl.  r. 
p.  286.  V.  20.  Vulgo  ro'Si  xssAw?  y-rd^ivov.  At  quis  non  meminit 
Homericum  illud  Ivfcri/^itov  quod  imitatur  jEschylus  per  xxXu?  Tcrtf/ivot?. 
V.  22.  Butlero  debetur  tt^o  S'  lyJg^oHy  vice  Tt-^a  Ti  ^yiyS^uy :  mox  vulgo  J 
285  9i5.  at  J  in  iv  mutatum  transposui ;  cf.  Suppl.  89.  El  Siln  ho?  iv  et 
Soph.  El.  1090.  Zaiy,?  f4,ot  >e.cidii7n^6-iv  yi^t  wXoO-tm  n  tm  iySpcHv  oo-ov  Nvv 
VTto    yii^   uida-a-aiq  :     ibid,    pro    Tuv    SCripsi  toii   Ut    rov   (ovts*)  io-u   f^iXciS^iJ* 

spectent  ad  Orestem.  V.  25.  Hermanni  emendatio  est  i7ri(p6o^uTeiroi 
pro  yi(pc^i>ru70i :  similiter  in  Pers.  652.  errat  Codex  Mosq.  ibid.  tt^T? 
ante  0  gl.  apertam  delevi.  V.  26.  Pro  iiXm  Cod.  Rob.  kMv.  latet  ali- 
quid.  Malim  puncto  post  ov^iav  posito  legere  ;^^^«vo,'  ut  (rrcy.ioy  habeat 
quocum  jungi  possit :  nam  vereor  ut  c-to^iov  per  se  jure  reddatur  Ditis 
/duces.  Contulit  Stanleius  Pindaricum  ttw^  yjoviov  "a<^<s  <rrot<.ioy ;  unde 
pro  IV  dedi  ziv.  Ssepe  audit  Pluto  Zst)? :  cf.  Suppl.  164.  V.  28.  Vul= 
go  toi  uu'^iiy  SojWov.  Ipse  uv  in  'av  (suum)  mutavi  vocibus  transpositis  : 
|npx  «v^g«  vice  «vo§os  legi  in  Codice  quodam  A.  testatur  Stanleius  in 
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Kotis  Posthumis.    Bene  uv^^^x  intelligit  Pauwius  Againemnonem  :  cf. 

supr.  487.  'ii  y^iiy  ^^-i  wo*  tt^ctc^  i7:-07r'ri.Zi7-xi  |M'i;^>)y.  S  .  29.  Pro  sA£v^£fl- 
lug  dedi  £A£y^-§ow  «-y :  quod  ad  pronomen  a-l  sic  positum  cf.  Herodot.  iv. 
9.  l|iiy£o  s-v.  et  quod  ad  o-i)  depravatum  tria  loca  emendavi  ad  Troad. 
323  et  plura  emendare  possumus  ;  sad  ea  res  non  est  hujus  loci :  mox 
ante  ih7v  subaudi  Mim  et  junge  xctXvTrT^ag  cum  b.iv$ioov.    V.  33.  et  sqq. 

VulgO.  rioAAa  ^  «AAc«  (pasys;"  X^'^^"'''  ''-S,^'^'^^  utx-otov  ^'  e:T«f  Asy&»v  :  at  in 
xgn^T*  oritur  a.  ex  lifrKOTrcv  :  dein  x^t^^rroi'  est  gl.  vocis  lia-Ko-c't  :  et  Myut 
verbi  %^/\C,ta^ :  mox  in  (p«vs<'  excidit  <  et  <);  (i.  e.  ^so?)  ob  o?  in  saroj. 
Quod  ad  650?  x?;^Zo)v  easdem  voces  in  alio  tamen  sensu  habet  iEschylus 
supr.  338.  V.  35.  Vulgo  x«s6*  ii/xi^xv  §'  e-J^sv  £,4t^«v=(rT2|ijj.  At  sonat 
x^8*  tiui^xv  per  singidos  dies  :  quod  sententite  in  laoc  loco  non  convenit: 
Ipse  dedi  sro^'.  De  tt  et  x  permutatis  adi  Valck.  Annotat.  Nov.  Feed, 
p.  330.  Mox  oij'^uux  est  jEschylea  vox  cf.  Suppl.  89 1.  TrXonafiot 
01/^uf.t,'  aJ^ncfA ;  denique  de  0?  et  «  confusis  adi  Porson.  Med.  44. 
V.  38.    Pro   'hutA.i.im    dedi    xi^oLrm  cf.    sup.    46.      T<   yag  AtiTgdv  TTEc-ivra; 

cii^a.rci;  tts^si.  Exstat  ct'tueirm  supr.  61-8.  Eumen.  253.  V.  39.  Loco 
ov^tocrrccTstv  dedi  o^SixcrfAUraiv  qua  voce  utitur  Aristophanes  in  Acham. 
unde  Suidas  hausit  et  exponit  per  iTnTxa-'ciug  fTif/^drm.  V.  39.  E  vul- 
gatis  TToXiiToi  T  iv  if^ov  Ifiov  y.'tgdoi  u-^ircii  Todi.  erui  ttjAo;  txvt'  su  ifioi  y  — 
«0|sr<w  et  eruta  transposui  :  de  r»h  et  Tstyros  permutatis  adi  Porson. 
Phoen.  1597.  mox  uTrocrrxru:  sed  praestat  optauvus.  V.  46.  Vulgo 
^5-«Tga;  '/gya  fi^oavcx  TTgo';  fI  r'iKvov  irxrgog  xvOxv — »tx».  Sed  manifesto  xw^xf 
est  prava  lectio  pro  xrxv ;  vid.  Append.  Troad.  p.  J  4 1 .  D.  ea  voce 
resecta  mutavi,  (i^ya.  i.  e.)  'i^yot  in  i^ycv  et  cum  xrxv,  alterum  altero, 
transposui.  Denique  x'^.^mg  in  ;^^«'^<t«5  mutatur  ob  illud  x**^'^  Tr^cie-a-a* 
in  Ion.  36\  et  896.  Postremo  ex  iv^oSiv  erui  ei/^ov  'ta-d;  ut  more  Attico 
is-Si  fnoscej  cum  Tr^o^^uTs-m — kk  et  iXxitoXXlg  construi  possit. 


Ciitical,  and  Explanatori/  Notes,  on  the  Prometheus  Desmofes 
oj  jEschylus ;  tcith  Strictures  on  the  Glossary  and  the  Notes  to 
Mr,  Blotnjield's  Edition. 


V.  7.  TO  cov  ya.0  dcVGof,  TTocvrsy^vov  ttv^o;  <riXsc^. 

"  avQos  xfxicrrov  dixit  pro  igne  jEbchylus  Prom. 

ro  (Tov  yao  clv^o;,  itOLvriy^Vj'j  Tiv^o;  a-iXccs, 
SvTjroliTi  HA£\J/a;  ujTtoccrzv, 

5cd  oi'/hg  ttv'^o;,  ut  Philostratus  loquitur  eleganter,^rtm;«fl  est:  locus 
est  L.  shnvwv  in  Scamandvo,  na)  ro  av^og  rov  Ttvco;,  ov  ^avSov,  ouSs  rr, 
sldi<r[x,sv/j  o^Ei,~  aXXx  ^ovaosiSsc,  -,ca/  rjXuvosc :  ALi.  si  proprie  loqui 
voluisset,  TT'jfOf  czKac,  quod  tamen  abusive  pro  ipso  ignc  ponere  nialuit." 
J.  Meursii  Exercitatt.  crit.,  sire  Ciirarum  Plautinarum  Commeutariiis, 
l-ug.  Bat.  15.Q9.  p.  83.  This  passage  has  escaped  the  researches  of  Dr. 
^Putlcr,  and  his  fellow  commentators. 

V.  24.  rj  toiKiXely^wv  yv^^. 
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The  two  following  notes  of  Giacomellius,  and  Scluitz,  respectively, 
deserve  the  attention  of  the  student :  TToixiXsiijuajv,  75  ou;  Xziu.uiv,  -rolg 
acrt^oii  TroiyjXXo[j.ivrj,  ■>;'  Tfjin'O^ov  evovimx  sy^ova-a,  Sid  to  nt&itomX^on  rcTig 
acrr^Oic,  Schol.  A.  and  B.  nroiKiXoXsifxujvlric:  ovara,  rj  •/.ccisyo'jo'oc  TToi'/JXa. 
^'iKOCTcc.  y.vj  lij.d-ia  ota.  roL  aTT^a,  0  $s  1o(f;0}iXrjg  iMsXccivxy,  Schol.  C.  : 
"  Kara  to  £•/  acr^oig  TtoulXov  0.177;^,  iiiquit  Eustathius,  iEschylum  nos- 
trum laudans  in  K.  11.,  Hesych.  X£i[/,uiy,  dv^r^cog  roiroc."  Stanley : 
"  Vox  non  a  Xsiijia)v,  sed  ab  aiy.a  coniposita,  ut  Xoiu.Trosiixouv,  Xzoyjlu/juVy 
et  similia,"  Giacom. :  "  Nox  in  monumentis  etiam  repra:scntabatur, 
Tit  velamen  siderihus  pictum  super  caput  tcneret:  ideo  etiam  ab  Argo- 
nauticorum,  qua;  Orphco  tribuuntur,  auctore,  dcrf^oyWujy  appellatur." 
Schutz,  who  was  probabl}' indebted  to  Barthius,  Ad'ccrsaria,  L.  vii.  c.  1 1 . 
for  this  excellent  opinion  ;  for  he  says :  "  Stel/ajifes  nox  picta  sinus; 
pingcbant  enim  noctis  idolon  in  tunica  multis  stcllis  obsita." 

V.  ip4.  olo^  on  -f^ccyvg  -/.a.}  tia.^  ictvtcp 
TO  oiKaiov  hyjjjv  Zeug. 
Mr.  Blomfield  here  eivcs  to  us  two  references  of  Trofcssor  Porson  to 
Eurip.  Suppl.  441.  (431.)  x^atsi  i5'  bI;  tov  v6[j.ov  KSKrriuJvo;  Au'ro;  TTa^' 
avTu;,  and  Sext.  Empiric,  adv.  Mat  hem.  11.  31.  [j/rjij£-/og  ydo  iina-Ta- 
roCvTog  v6[j.ov,  'i-KaTrog  sv  ypo)  ro  SUaiov  £*%£.  But  neither  Professor 
Porson,  nor  Dr.  Butler,  nor  Mr.  Stanley,  nor  Mr.  Blomfield,  nor  any 
of  the  commentators,  whom  I  have  seen,  have  noticed  the  following 
passage  in  Eustathiiis's  Commentary  upon  Homer,  Ed.  Piome,  p.  201.: 
wjrw  xa)  Trap'  'HcrioStu  Six(p£^st  6  ysi^O'^lxr^g,  xa)  6  ev  X£0(r]v  sywv  r^v 
^IxYjV,  yai^oSlKT/g  iMsy  yd^  (Tvv^stmc,  0  Qlaiog  xa)  ouk^sv  roig  voi/^oig,  dxX 
sv  %ffc-/  Talg  savTOu  Kshj^syo-^  f%w  '^•^  Sixaiov'  d  ^s  £%wv  sv  ys^fTiv,  0  Slxai^g 
xa)  as)  Tt^o  ysi^ujv  ohv  cpz^wv  to  Slxaiov. 

V.  393.  o^[j.cjij.sviv  i^oL  roviJ'  B^orJ'^ag  Xoyov. 
Stanley  translates  these  words  thus — propenso  mi/ii  remintiasti  hccc 
verba,  and  Schutz  says,  "  i^xv^as  h.  I.  nihil  aliud  signiticat  quam 
fli.visfi."  1  cannot  assent  to  this  notion  of  Schutz  :  there  is  a  propriety 
in  the  word  sOuciJt,oi-i>  which  the  critics  have  not  perceived  :  the  word 
was  suggested  to  the  mind  of  the  poet  by  the  precedent  ccacyaiva', 
and  the  recollection  of  the  Homeric  proverb,  to  which  Lucian  refers  in 
his  Nigr.  c.  5.  tovto  yd§  TOi  to  tov  'O/xijml',  aitrw^iovTOi  xa)  avTOv  Tta^oc- 
•/.aXsic,  where  Gilberlus  Cognatus  has  the  following  excellent  note: 
"  Metaphora  est  ducta  ab  his,  qui  cursu  certant,  quibus  acclamatio 
solet  addere  velocitatcm  ;  sumta  ex  illo  Ilomeri  //.  ©.  293. 

'AT^ilorj  xuSiCTe,  tI  [xa  CTteuwra.  xcci  c.utov 

codcm  allusit  Od.  a>.  4S6. 

aig  s'iTtujv  wT^vve  itdcijg  aeaat'Tav  'AS'/jvryV : 

Itaque  currentem  incitamus,  cum  ad  id  vocamus  aliquem,  ad  quod 
suapte  cupiditate  fertur  ac  propendet."  "  Currentem  hortari,  incitare, 
proverb.  ita^cixaXzlv  rov  critsv^ovta,  de  eo,  qui  alium  ad  quippiam 
hortatur  paratum  jam  ac  promptum,  Cic.  3  Phil.  c.  8.  et  2.  de  Orat. 
c.  44.  ct  Fam.   L.  xv.  Ep.  15.  ct  Plin.  L.  i.  Ep,  8.  et  L.  iii.  Ep.  7." 
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Forcellini  Lexicon  tothis  Latinitatis.  "  Proverbii  vim  habct  illiid 
Cic.  Ait.  13.  42.  Qiwd  vie  hortaris,  ut  eos  dies  consumam  in 
philosophia  explicanda,  currcatem  tn  qiddem :  Id.  de  Orat.  2.  ISG. 
Facilius  enim  est  carrcntcm  (quod  aiitnt)  incitaro,  qaam  comnwcere 
lung  II  en  fern  :  ducta  est  metaphora  ab  his,  ([ui  ciirsu  certant,  quibus 
acclamatio  solet  addere  vtlocitatem  :  cf.  Cic.  ad  Q.  Frat.  i.  1  c.  ult." 
Gcsner's  l^ies.  Ling.  Lat. 

V.  470.  iJ.vrjaYiV  6'  dTTavfc/jy  iJ.oU(roiJ^-^ro^'  loyxvr^v. 

^^'E^ya-rfiV,  notum  epithoton  M i nerval :  Diod.  L.  v.  p.  310.,  ubi 
sntcralia  Miucrvum  invcnisse  dicit  tr,-/  ttJ;  ijS-^rrso;  y.7,rxa"/.s'j7jv,  vestiiim 
parandarum  rntionem,  postrcmo  addit,  yiai  ro  crv^oMv,  thoXaA  ruJv 
ipi\ork^vMv  B^yc/jy,  do"  c'jv 'E^ydvYiV  avTYiV  7rDO(rxyo§s'Js(r^cci :  JEl.  V.  H. 
L.  I.  c.  2.  Uipavrr/.v/  >ca'i  vfxlvsiv  y.xl  ouJ^a  rrfS  'E'^yuvTi;  AxtiMoyo;  :  sedet 
alibi  passim  ejus  mcntio  :  eadem  Mx^xvari;,  sive  My/y^xytris  ex  eadem 
rationc."     Bi^rghrs  Alciphroiiy  V.u.  p.  130.     Ed.  Wagner. 

V.  9O8.  AuVcT/jf  Uysiiy.ati  fixcyM. 

Mr.  Blomfield  has  omitted  the  word  K'jcvx  in  his  Glossary.  I  there- 
fore add  the  following  passages  :  Josephus  somewhere  says,  o»  SI  vit 
ivhlxg  KS'^yorsg,  cbtrTTso  Kv<x<TMVTeg  k'jvs^,  str^xXovTO  kx)  Ttxcc^p'soovro. 
"  Xv<T(rx  primum  est  vermiculus  sub  lingua  canum,  de  quo  Plinius 
L.  29.  c.  5.;  deinde  est  rabies  canum  morbus,  quo  illi  plerumque  sub 
caniculas  ortum  aut  alias  in  aestu  corripiuntur,  do  quo  Aristot.  L.  8. 
c.  22.  et  Plin.  1.  c:  de  ejus  causis  et  jcmediis  disscrit  Olympius  Neme- 
sianus  in  Cynegetico  :  ibi, 

Est  etiam  canibus  rabies  letale  periclum, 
et  seqq. ;  tertio  que?nlibet  etiam  furorem  sive  cffrencm  afque  indumitam 
cupiditatem  sigiiilicat,  ut  hie  vuracitatem,  ut  intra  L.  3.  v.  622.  amoris 
itnpefHm."     Conradi  Ritterhusii   In  Lib.  it.  Halieut.  Oppiani  CommeH' 
taria,  Lug.  Bat.  1597.     Toup  says,  "  Idyll,  iv.  v.  11. 

Ttslcrai  toi  MiXwy  >tac)  Tuis  XuKog  aurUx  ?ivcr<rr!v  : 
— Xv(Tcroiv  est  propric  canum  j  est  ct  luporum.  fame.licorum  :  poeta  ncscio 
quis  de  S.  Theodoro  154. 

XVX.OV  'fs  XvTirxy  s^sXaiv  tov  TfoiiMviov." 

Toup's   Appendicula  Notarum  atque   Emendatt.    in   T/ieocr.    Londiiii 
1772.  p.  11. 


Hatfon, 
January  13ih,  1S13. 


E.  H.  BARKER, 
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ON  THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  DRUIDS. 


HOMERI  Odijss.   1. 

Jr  ROM  what  part  of  the  world  this  Island  was  at  first  peopled,  is  a 
point  which  has  given  birth  to  a  variety  of  discordant  opinions, 
from  very  few  of  which  we  are  able  to  educe  any  thing,  that  may 
be  deemed  satisfactory.  Some  writers,  who  from  their  produc- 
tions appear  to  discredit  the  Mosaic  account,  without  taking  much 
pains  to  disguise  their  sentiments,  conceive  the  Druids  to  be  avro- 
•ydovs; ;  others,  wandering  in  a  labyrinth  not  less  confused,  imagine 
the  Goths  and  the  Celtse  to  be  the  same  people ;  and  a  different 
class,  who  seem  not  altogether  to  be  convinced  by  the  idea,  and 
who  yet  do  not  reject  it,  are  manifestly  undecided  respecting  the 
different  tribes,  and  the  countries  which  they  occupied.  By  some, 
the  Phoenicians  have  been  summoned  to  solve  the  difficulty,  but 
Bryant  observes,  with  the  greatest  truth,  that  ignorance  has  fre- 
quently taken  shelter  under  that  name,  since  Phoenician  was  a  title, 
which  was  given  to  Tyrians,  to  Tsidonians,  and  to  Canaanites, 
and  was  introduced  by  a  people  from  Egypt,  according  to  his  quo- 
tation from  Eusebius,  fPo~ivi^  >c«»   Kud[xog  cc%o   Oy^jocuv  twv  AIju-ktImv 

Pezi'on  informs  us,  that  a  people  called  Gomarians,  Cimmerians, 
Celts,  and  Scythae,  in  the  earliest  ages  spread  themselves  over 
Bactria  and  Margiana,  and  that,  travelling  by  way  of  Armenia,  and 
Cappadocia,  they  passed  into  Europe.  Tacitus,  in  words  not 
very  dissimilar  from  those  of  the  writers,  who  deem  the  Druids  to 
be  ayTo;/05v=r,  says  of  the  Germans :  "  Ipsos  Germanos  indigenas 
crediderim,  minimeque  aliarum  gentium  adventibus  et  hospitiis 
mixtos  ;  quia  nee  terra  olim  sed  classibus  advehebantur,  qui  mu- 
tare  sedes  quserebant  j  et  immensus  ultra,  utque  sic  dixerim,  ad- 
versus  Oceanus  raris  ab  orbe  navibus  aditur."  This  reasoning  is 
too  evidently  absurd,  to  reqviire  a  refutation,  and  thus  calls  forth 
the  criticism  of  Broticr :  "  Indigent  et  quasi  e  terra  prognati 
veteribus   scriptoribus  dicti  sunt  populi  omnes,  quorum  origo-eos 

latebat aliter  et  vere  ipse  Tacitus  infra  cap.  28  et  4-3. 

Gallos,  Gothinos,  et  Osos  advenas  atque  hospites  memorat,"  and 
accordingly  in  cap.  28.  he  contradicts  his  assertion,  that  colonists 
did  not  travel  by  land.  But  as  Cluverius  and  others  have  so 
amply  treated  of  the  Sarmatse,  Gothi,  Gothini,  Getse,  Osi,  Daci, 
&c,  it  is  needless  for  us  to  go  over  the  same  ground :  suffice  it 
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then  to  observe,  that  the  Goths  and  Celts  appear  to  have  derived 
their  reUgious  rites  from  the  same  source  tlirough  different  chan- 
nels, but  that  in  their  transit  they  suffered  a  considerable  change  ; 
that  they  were  clearly  distinct  people  at  the  time,  that  we  read  of 
them  in  Europe,  that  the  various  words  of  mutual  affinity,  which 
have  been  cited  to  support  their  coincidence,  may  probably  have 
arisen  from  proximity  of  territory,  in  vvhich  some  of  the  different 
tribes  resided,  or  may  have  proceeded  from  some  sacred  tongue, 
which,  for  aught  that  we  know  to  the  contrary,  may,  in  the  more 
early  part  of  their  history,  have  been  used  by  their  priests.  It  is, 
therefore,  proposed  to  demonstrate  from  the  noble  relics  be- 
queathed to  us  by  the  Greek  historians,  that  the  foundation  of 
Captain  Wilford's  opinions  rests  not  merely  on  SanskritaMSS.  but 
on  the  records  of  other  people  likewise ; — but  as  it  is  presumed ^ 
that  those  opinions  are  noxv  well-known,  they  will  but  seldom  be 
quoted.  Indeed,  the  almost  univer&al  account  of  Phoenicians, 
who  settled  in  this  island,  is  itself  in  dk'ect  favor  of  the  idea  ;  as 
will  more  fully  appear  from  the  v.-ords  of  Sir  William  Jones  :  "  If 
Strabo  and  Herodotus  were  not  grossly  deceived,  the  adventurous 
Idumxans,  who  first  gave  names  to  the  stars,  and  hazarded  long^ 
voyages  in  ships  of  their  own  construction,  could  be  no  other  thart 
a  branch  of  the  Hindia  race  :  in  all  events,  there  is  no  ground  for 
believing  them  of  a  fourth  distinct  lineage  ;  and  we  need  say  no 
more  of  them,  till  we  meet  them  again  on  our  return  under  the 
name  of  Phoenicians,"  and  in  another  part,  he  says,  that  he  has  no 
doubts  that  "  Syria,  Samaria,  and  Phoenice,  or  the  long  strip  oi 
land  on  the  shore  of  the  Mediterraneari,  were  anciently  peopled  by 
a,  branch  of  the  Indian  stock,  but  were  afterwards  inhabited  by 
that  race,  which  for  the  present  we  call  Arabian,"  And  the 
Welsh,  so  far  from  considering  themselves  indigenous,  aver,  as- 
Meyrick  has  shown  from  Taliesin  and  from  the  Triads,  that  Hu 
the  Mighty  stands  -on  record  as  the  first,  who  colonized  Great 
Britain  with  Cimbric  adventurers. 

Tacitus  writes  in  his  Agricola,  "  Ceterum  Britanniam,  qui  mor- 
tales  initio  coluerint,  indigenx  an  advecti,  ut  inter  Barbaros  parurrt 
compertum."  Nor  is  it  to  be  denied,  that  we  may  justly  rank, 
among  the  things,  that  are  inscrutable,  if  not  among  the  things, 
that  are  fabulous,  that  the  Celtse  were  sons  of  Gomel",  and  that  his 
brother  Magog's  descendants  peopled  Tartary  •,  since  all  the  autho- 
rity, upon  which  we  can  absolutely  depend,  is  to  be  found  in  Gen, 

which  is  much  too  brief  and  indefinite  to  justify  us  in  any  such 
Kypothesis ;  and  in  reality  proves  nothing.     TrebeUius  in  Claud, 
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c.  6.  notices  the  Celtse  as  a  people  of  Scythia,  who  were  conquered 

by  Claudius :  "  Denique  Scytharum  diveri'i  populi,  Deucini 

CeltcE  etiam  et  Heruli  in  Romanuni  solum  et  rempublicam  prsedse 
cupiditate  vcnerunt."  Pelloutier  observes,  <'  On  sait,  que  les 
TEgyptiens  et  les  Phoeniciens  commencerent  de  bonne  heure  a 
equiper  les  flottes,  et  a  faire  des  etablissemens  le  long  des  cotes  de 
la  rner  Mediterranee,  jusqu'aux  Colonnes  d'  Hercule.  D'  ailleurs 
ilest  apresumer,  queces  etablissemens  commencerent  parlaGrece; 
cette  contree  se  trouvoit  a  leur  bienseance,  parcequ'elle  leur  ou- 
vroit  plusieurs  autres  provinces  de  I'Europe."  In  another  place  he 
writes,  "  Le  celcbre  Bochart  et  plusieurs  aulres  ecrivains  out  Qui 
qu'il  valoit  mieux  faire  venir  les  Celtes  de  I'Egypte  j "'  and  in  a 
different  part,  *'  les  Perses,  les  Iberes  d'Orient,  les  Albaniens,  les 
Bactriens  paroissent  avoir  ete  le  meme  peuple  que  les  Celtes,"  and 
elsewhei-e  he  labors  to  establish  their  Scythian  origin,  and  says, 
that  the  Scythians  and  the  Celtes  lived  together  united  :  from  all 
which  it  is  evident  that  he  knows  not  vi'here  to  fix  their  origin,  and 
in  the  sequel  it  will  be  shown,  that  these  confused  accounts  most 
wonderfully  harmonize-,  but,  whenever  an  example  is  produced 
Irom  Pelloutier,  it  should  be  remembered,  that  he  indulged  the 
common  error  of  the  identity  of  the  Goths  and  Celtse.  However, 
it  may  not  be  amiss  to  wander  from  our  subject  for  the  sake  of  ex- 
hibiting an  ingenious  conjecture  of  Ciuver,  concerning  the  famous 
passage  of  Herodotus,  akKoi  os  lis^rrui  tier*  ot  S;  i7ayS>]Aa7ojj  Aop-D- 
(Tiodoi,  i'sqij.u'HOi.  De  cetero,  eorum  heic  maximenotandaest  parCan 
felix  conjectura,  qui  a  Persarum  gente  Germanos  ortos,  ex  Hero- 
doto  probare  posse  arbitrantur :  scilicet,  quia  huic  in  lib.  1.  sub 
Persarum  imperio  populi  recensentur  i'ggiaavjoj,  quibus  equidem 

duplex  hujus  sentential  ratio origiucm  gentis  nostr?e,  qui  ex 

Herodoti  vocabulo  r^cuavioi  ostendere  volunt,  prx'ter  vocabuluni 
hoc  nihil  in  Herodoto  legisse  mihi  videntur :  quis  namque  geogra- 
phise,  historiseque  veteris  tam  rudis,  atque  ignarus,  quin  vel  primo 
statim  intuitu  percipiat  I'efix.uvi'.c  Herodoti  esse  eosdem  populos, 
qui  aliis  frequenter  auctoribus  Kapuavioi  ct  Kaorxavoi  dicuntur, 
gens  ad  fauceis  sinus  Persici  nobilissima  ?  Now,  altliough  these 
observations  are  exceedingly  probable,  yet  the  evidence  of  other  au- 
thors renders  it  certain,  that  we  must  look  in  that  part  of  the 
world  for  the  origin  of  that  people.  But  the  remark,  which  he 
makes  concerning  the  Goths,  erroneously  calling  them  Celt?e,  will 
also  apply  with  undiminished  force  to  the  true  Celtx  :  "  nam  quum 
Deorum  cultum  primi  Cclta-  (lege  Geta)  quorum  pars  maxima 
Germani,  ex  Asia  sccum  in  Celticam  attulerint,  sacerdoteis  quoque 
sacrorum  procuratores,  divin?eque  voluntatis  interpreteis  una  inde 
adduxissc,  certum  est." 

The  translator  of  Mallet,  in  his  interesting  preface,  proves  the  dif- 
ference on  which  we  here  insist,  and  says^  that  Gauls,  Britons,  and 
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Irish  are  descended  from  Celtic  ancestors;  butthatGermanSjBelgiaiis, 
Saxons,  and  Scandinavians,  from  Gothic  or  Teutonic,  all  of  which 
have  been  included  by  Zosimus  and  others  under  the  term  Scy- 
thian, which  at  best  is  but  indefinite.  This  writer  quotes  Strabo, 
who  informs  us,  that  although  *'  the  old  Greek  authors  gave 
all  the  northern  nations  the  common  name  of  Scythians,  or  Celto- 
Scythians,  yet  that  M-riters  still  more  ancient  divided  ail  the  nations, 
who  lived  beyond  the  Euxine,  the  Danube,  and  the  Adriatic  Sea, 
into  the  Hyperboreans,  the  Sauromatos,  and  Ariniaspians,  as  they 
did  those  beyond  the  Caspian  sea  into  the  Sacoe  and  the  Massa- 
getae.  These  Sac?e  and  Massjgetra  might  possibly  be  the  ances- 
tors of  the  Saxons  and  Goths,  as  these  last  are  fully  proved  to  have 
been  the  Getx  of  the  ancients."  And  indeed  this  distinction  may 
clearly  be  proved  from  the  modern  tongues  of  the  respective 
people,  and  on  this  head  the  testimony  of  Cxsar  is  conclusive : 
**  Gallia  est  omnis  divisa  in  partes  tres  :  quarum  unam  incolunt  Bel- 
gse,  aliam  Aquitani,  tertiam  qui  ipsorum  lingua  Celtx,  nostra  Galli 
appellantur.  Hi  omnes  lingua,  institutis,  legibus  inter  se 
DiFFERUNT ;  "  and  in  another  place  he  says,  "  Plerosque  Belgas 
esse  ortos  a  Germania,  Rhenumque  antiquitus  transductos,  propter 
loci  fertilitatem  ibi  consedisse  ;  Gallosque,  qui  ea  loca  incolerent, 
expulisse." 

St.  Johns  Coll.  Camhrklge,  D.  G,   WAIT, 

Febnunif  \Olh,  1813. 


Mr.  Barker's  Replij '  to  the  Strictures  of  the  Scottish  Review 
011  his  Edition  of  CiCEHo's  Tiro  Tracts. 

Iv  the  7th  No.  of  the  Scoilish  licviexv  (lately  termed  EdinhirfrJi 
Quarterly)  is  an  elaborate  critique  on  my  Edition  of  Cicero's  2'wo 
Tracts.  The  hypothesis  about  the  orio;lu  of  ne  quidcm,  in  the  sense 
of  not  even,  has  been  assailed  by  the  Writer :  I  shall  give  his  own 
words  in  the  order  in  which  they  occur,  and  subjoin  to  each  sentenca 

■  Perhaps  it  may  be  useful  to  ?;ive  here  an  index  of  the  critical  matter  intro- 
duced into  this  Reiily.  1.  ^ e  quidem  X\\o.  same  as  nee  quidem  in  the  opinion  of 
I'riscian,  and  of  liai^il  Faher  :  ncqiLe  never  nsed  for  ne  quidcm,  with  Renmiks  upon 
a  Passat^e  of  Columella,  and  Strictnies  upon  M.  Gesner  and  Forcelliiuis;  wi: 
used  for  ne  qv.ukm  by  the  ellipse  of  quidcm;  ncc  before  quidein  resolvable  into 
tt  ne  quidem,  when  it  betjins  the  sentence,  in  which  it  occurs ;  ne  quidcm  never 
«s<ul  without  the  intervention  of  soin«  word,  except  in  one  passage;  Onus  /Etna 
Sracius,  the  opinions  of  Basil  Faber  and  M.  Gesncr  upon  the  origin  of  tiie  pro- 
verb ;  /Etnce  el  Athoncs  montes  used  provcibially ;  (Jicero  took  the  proverb  from 
Euripides  Hoc.  Fur.  ;  stistinere  ptoperly  used  with  a  reference  to  the  shnuUcr  ; 
pwnitet,  licet,  missvct,  tudct,  pigd,  pudd,  deed,  llbd,  cxpedit,  evcnit,  accidii,  touat. 
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such  remarks,  as  I  have  to  make  upon  them.  "  Priscian  is  undet-' 
stood  by  Gesner  to  intimate  16  p.  1028,  that  ne  in  tie  qiiidem  is  a  cor- 
ruption of  ticque,  or  7iec  :  our  Author's  opinion,  therefore,  is  not  quite 
so  novel,  as  he  seems  to  think  ;  but  whether  he,  and  Priscian  be  at  all 
right  in  their  conjecture,  appears  to  us  extremely  doubtful."  I  must 
confess  that  I  know  not  where  "  Gesner  intimates"  this,  but  I  cannot 
find  any  intim.ation  of  it  in  the  T/ies.  Ling.  Lat. :  the  reference,  how- 
ever, to  Priscian,  whose  words  I  subjoin,  is  correct:  "  Invenitur  etiam 
ne  pro7iefjue,  quss  copulativa  est  conjunctio  ;  sub  una  enim  abnegatione, 
copulat  res,  quomodo  et  nee,  Lucan.  in  i.  A'ec  se  Rowajerens,  Cicero 
in  IV.  Invent.  Ne  dici  quidem  opus  est,  quanta  dimJ7nitioue  civiu7n,Te' 
rent,  in  Eun.  No7i  earn,  ne  nunc  quidem,  cum  accersor  ultro,  pro  neque 
nunc^  Grammaiicce  Lat.  Auctores  antiqui.  Opera  Helias  Putchii  Ha- 
novia;,  160  p.  1028  :  Basil  Faber  in  the  Thes.  Schalast.  Erudit. 
also  says  "  nc  quidem  pro  nee  quidem.,  Ne  istius  quidem  landis  suim  cu- 
pidus,  Cic.  Pro  Rose.  Am.  c.  1.,"  and  he  then  cites  other  passages.  It 
was  not  fair  in  the  Reviewer  to  say  that  "  our  Author's  opinion,  there- 
fore, is  not  quite  so  novel,  as  he  seems  to  tliink,"  when  my  Note  begins 
with  the  words,  "  I  know  not  whether  Grammarians  have  ever  re- 
marked." To  proceed  with  the  Reviewer's  words,  "  Our  Author 
has,  indeed,  produced  one  instance  in  which  nee  quidem  is  found,  and 
might  easily  advance  more,  but,  as  vec  is  a  corruption  of  neque,  we 
are  pretty  sure  that,  the  latter  is  never  used  precisely  in  the  same  way 
as  ne  quidem  :"  the  Reviev/er  has  overlooked  the  instance  oi  neque  for 
ne  quidem,  to  which  I  have,  v>ith  the  authority  of  Gesner  In  the  Thes. 
Lat.  Ling,  referred,  and  that  is,  Colum.  3,  21,  7-:  I  shall  noAv  pro- 
duce the  passage  itself,  Frigoi-a  melius  quam  humores  susfinet7t,  hu- 
mores  commodius  quam  siccitates,  )iec  caloribus  tamcn  contiidnntur  :  in 
tlie  h7dex  to  Gesner's  Scripioresi  Rei  Rnsliccc,  Ed.  2.,  Lipsiae,  1774-, 
he  observes  that  nee  is  here  used  for  ne  quide77i,  but,  to  speak  the  truth, 
the  passage  is  not  exactly  to  the  purpose :  at  the  first  view  of  it,  7ies 
seems  to  be  used  not  so  much  for  ??e  quidctn,  as  for  et  7ie  quideni,  that 
is  nee  quidem,  and  the  solution  of  the  passage  is  to  be  found  in  tamcny 
which  always  refers  to  qiuwivis,  etsi,  etc.  either  expressed,  or  implied, 
as  I  have  observed  in  p.  xxiii.  of  my  Work :  thus  here  the  full  con- 
struction is.  Nee,  si  coiiimodius  sustineanf,  etc.,  ta7ncn  conlrista7itur. 
Forcellinus,  in  the  Lexicon  toiius  Lntinitatis,  says  Neque  pro  ne  qui- 
dem, Cic.  Agrar.  3.  c."  2.  Caput  est  legis,  de  quo  ego  consulto,  Quirifes, 
neque  apud  vos  ante  Jeci  vicnfionejn,  ne  vide7-er  etc.,  but  this  passage 
also  is  not  to  the  purpose,  and  Forcelliims  has  probably  made  some 
mistake  about  it.  Gesner  in  xhe~  Thes.  Li/ig.  Lat.  says,  "  Nee  sus~ 
picari,  pro  ne  sztspicari  quide7n,  Cic.  Acad.  i.  7.  Quod  bo7ium  quale  sit^ 
negat  o77inino  Epicurus,  sine  volujjtatibus  sensrnn  viove7itib7is  nee  suspi- 


not  impcisona'.s;  xtipare,  iiiehtphoricaily  applied  in  the  sense  of  fo  attend  a  great 
personage,  \\i\\\  Rniiarks  upon  a  Passapfe  of  Horace;  humi,  domi,  ifc.  not  ad- 
verbs, used  cliiptically;  font' equivalent  to  ut  solo,  or  in  solu7)i,  instances  pro- 
dured  where  the  ellip^e  is  suppiieil;  Uvini  not  to  be  derived  from  xr<.[j.il :  tollcre 
(//Vi<«>H,  vianum,  muiiiis,  pv^mtre  <td  di^lltini,  fendere  mamts,  manccps,  tnican;  their 
Uiiiereut  lueuuinjj^  illustrated,  witii  Keniurks  upon  tlicir  origin. 
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cari.  Davis  in  his  Ed.  (where  it  stands  in  the  2d  c.,)  is  silent  about 
the  passage,  but  Hulsemann  in  the  M.  T.  Ciceronis  Academica,  emen- 
data  ad  optimorum  et  Exemplarium,  et  Criticonim  Fidem,  Nexicsque 
Orationis  Auctoritatem,  ac  lleriim  inprimis  Ratione  hahita,  illustraia^ 
Magdeburgi,  1806.  says,  p.  67,  '' Mox  Em.  conjicit  vel  suspicariJ" 
But  whether  neque,  which  is  clearly  to  be  identified  with  nee,  be  ever 
used  for  716  qiddem,  is  but  of  little  consequence,  as  I  have  produced 
indisputable  instances,  where  nee  itself,  by  the  ellipse  of  qiddem,  sig- 
nifies ne  qiddem,  or  not  even.  As  to  the  last  words  of  the  sentence,  I 
say  with  Bishop  Hare,  in  his  Epistnla  Critica,  Vol.  II.  of  his  Works, 
London,  174'6,  p.  325,  Meiim  quideni  non  est  de  tota  Latinitate  prO' 
nunciare;  hanc  laudem  lis  relinquo,  qui  in  studiis  hisce  consenuermit. 
The  next  sentence  of  the  Reviewer  is  this :  "  Nee  qnidem  does  not  act 
simply  as  a  negative  upon  that  member  of  the  sentence,  to  which  it  is 
joined,  as  ne  qiddem  does,  but  at  tlie  same  time  does  the  duty  of  a  con- 
nective betwixt  its  own  member,  and  that,  which  immed:ately  precedes : 
tlius  in  the  sentence  quoted  by  our  Author  from  Justin,  the  expression 
must  be  analysed  by  considering  nee  as  equivalent  to  et  non,  for  ait 
must  be  again  supplied  from  the  former  part  of  the  sentence,  and  the 
words  arranged  thus — et  fait  sc\\.)  ne  eos  qiddem  duhitare,  qui  spe 
victoidcE  eareant,  quia  sit  resistendum  impugnantiljus:  in  the  same  man- 
ner, e  quibus  unum  nihi  videbar  ab  ipso  Epicu7-o  dictum  cognoscere : 
amicitiam  a  voluptate  non  posse  divelli,  ob  eamque  rem  colendam  esse, 
quod  sine  ea  tuto,  et  sine  metu  vivi  non  posset,  nee  (ne  would  not  suit 
here,  for  the  two  numbers  \jnembers'\  of  the  sentence  require  a  con- 
nective T^dirticXe)  jucunde  qiddem  posset,  Cic.  De  Fin.  2,  26."  I  admit, 
with  the  Reviewer,  that  in  the  passage  of  Cicero  nee  quidem  is  equi- 
valent to  and  no'  even,  et  ne,  (not,  as  the  Reviewer  says,  et  non,  qiddem  J 
but  I  am  prepared  to  contend  that  the  same  explanation  is  inapplicable 
to  the  sentence  of  Justin  from  the  difference  between  the  two  passages 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  words  :  whensoever  nee  qiddem.  signifies  and 
not  even,  it  must  obviously  begin  the  sentence,  or  the  member  of  the 
sentence,  in  which  it  occurs  :  in  the  passage  of  Cicero  nee  does  begin 
in  the  clause,  to  which  it  is  attached,  but  in  the  passage  of  Justin  the 
collocation  is,  quin  vero  sit  resistendum  oppugiiantibus,  nee  eos  quidem 
dubitare,  qui  spe  victorice  eareant.  I  shall  here  give  the  following  im- 
portant remark  of  Scheller  :  "  Nat.  D.  in.  9.  prope  fin.  Quare  mun- 
dum  ratione  uti  put  emus,  ncc  cur  animantem  quidem  P  Ernesti  pro  nee 
edidit  ne,  et,  sequens  vulgareni  sententiam,  ait  nee  quidem  non  esse  bene 
Latinum  :  male :  nee  i.  e.  et  non,  et  ne :  cur  nee  quidem  poni  non 
possit,  non  video,  cum  tamen  h.l.  necessarium  sit,  quia  est  i.  q.  et  ne 
quidem  :  miror  nonnullos  eruditos  to  nee  quidem  ubique  pro  perpe- 
ram  dicto  habere,  et  ubique  7ie  quidem  legi  velle :  occurrit  tamen  nee 
quidem  Virg.  Georg.  i.  126,  et  390.  ed.  Heyn.  :  it.  Cic.  Senect.  9  m. 
Nee  7iunc  quidem  cet.  ex  edit.  Grsev. :  sed  ed.  Ernest,  habet  ne  nunc 
quidem  cet. ;  et  Ernesti  quoque  supra  in  loco  aliquo  Ciceronis,  qui 
mece  memorijs  nunc  excidit,  edidit  nee  quidem  :  ergo  et  h.  1.  tolerari 
poterat,  aut  causa  adferri  debebat,  cur  improbandum  et  pro  vitioso 
habendum  esset."  Obss.  in  priscos  Se7-iptores  quosdam,  Lipsiae,  1785, 
p.  212. 
VOL.  Vll.  NO.  XIIL  M 
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The  conclilding  sentence  of  the  Reviewer  is  this  :  "  Our  Author 
seems  to  think  too  that  ne  quidem  may  be  used  without  the  interven- 
tion of  any  word,  but  this  theory  is  as  doubtful  as  the  former  ;  only 
one  instance  of  it  is  produced  from  Cic.  Att.  2,    ]6.  extr.,  and  in  this 
even  the  best  critics  question  the  accuracy  of  the  common  arrangement : 
besides,  would  our  Author  turn  up  Scheller's  Pnecepta  Siili  bene  La- 
iini,  a  work  of  the  highest  merit  [and  which  is  more  particularly  in- 
debted for  its  celebrity,  at  least  in  this  country,  to  the  praises,  which 
my  illustrious  friend.   Dr.  Parr,  has  bestowed  upon  it,]  he  will  find 
pretty  solid  arguments  in  favor  of  the  interposition  of  the  emphatical 
word  betwixt  7ie  and  quidem   being  a  universal  practice."     I  shall 
give  Scheller's  own  words  :  "  Ne,  et  quidem  eleganter  a  se  sejungi 
iionnulli  aiunt ;  at  prisci  semper  fere  sejungunt:  causam  infra  inves- 
tigabimus :  conjuncta  tamen  hasc  duo  verba  reperiuntur  Cic.  Att.  II. 
16.  extr."  PrcEcepta  Stili  bene  Latin?,  2d  Ed.  Lipsias,   1781',  Vol.  I.  p. 
6-1'.  :  again  in   p.  204'. :  "  Hue   pertinent   duse  particulae  ne  quidem, 
quas  sejungendas,  et   unum   vocabulum  inter    eas    ponendum  recte 
vulgo  dicunt ;  at  neque  cur  hasc  sejunctio  fiat,  neque,  quodnam  voca- 
bulum interponi  debeat,  addunt :  vera  causa  e  praecedentibus  intelligt 
potest ;  quidem  enim  hie  est  ilia  particula  restricliva,  h.  e.  negat  par- 
tem, ut  eo  magis  totum  negari  possit,  vel  rem  exiguam,  ut  eo  magis 
res  major  negari  queat :  v.  c.   tu  ne  unum  quidem  librum,  nedum  om- 
nes,  legisti ;  hie  leotio  unius  libri  negatur,  ut  eo  facilius  lectio  omnium 
negari  possit :  fdius  tuus  ne  legere  quidem,    nedum    scribere,  potest ; 
hie  TO  legere  tanquam  levius  negatur,  ut  inde  ro  scribere,  tanquam  g)-a- 
vius,  eo  tutius  negari  possit :  sed  supra  jam  diximus  rd  quidem,  si  sit 
particula  restrictiva,  statim  subjecto  s.  rei,  ad  quam  proprie  pertinet 
ista  resti'ictio,  subjici  debere :  ergo  et  sic  in  ne  quidem :  hinc  sequitur, 
ut  non  verba  quaelibet  enuntiationis  talis  negativae,  sed  tantum  id  vo- 
cabulum, ad  quod  restrictio  s.  negatio  proprie  et  arctissime  pertinet 
s.  in  quo  accentus  est  (ut  loquimur)  interseri  debeat :  v.  c.  recte  dici- 
tur  Tu  ne  partem  quidem  rei  accipies,  nedum  rem  ipsam,  at  male  Tu  ne 
accipies  quidem  partem  etc.  vel  Tu  ne  rei  quidem  accipies  partem,  etc.: 
recte  dicitur  Hichomone  legere  quidem  didicit,  nedum  scribere;  male  vero 
Hie  homo  ne  didicit  quidem  legere,  nedum  scribere  :  recte  dicitur  Pauperes 
scEpe  ne  tantimi  quidem  habent,   ut   se  vestire  possint ;  male  vero  Pau- 
peres ne  habent  quidem  tantum  etc.  :  recte  dicitur  Ne  vidi  quidem  vi- 
rum  istum  unqnam,  nedum  cum  eo  collocutus  sum;  male  N^e  virum  qui- 
dem iinquam  etc.,  vel  Ne  unquam  quidem  virum,  etc. :  manifeste  enim 
in  istis  vocabulorum  horum  partcra,  legere,  tantum,  vidi,  maxime  ratio 
habetur ;  notiones  has  proprie,  et  diserte  negantur :  hinc  nullum  voca- 
bulum est,  quod  non  interseri  possit,  si  quidem  in  eo  accentus  est : 
V.  c.   Tu  ne  librum  quidem  commodare  mihi  vis,  nedum  rem  majorem., 
recte,  non  vero  Tu  ne  commodare  quidem  librum  cet. :  at  recte  Tu  li- 
brum ne  commodare  quidem  mihi  vis,  nedum  donare,  male,  Tu  ne  librum 
quidem  cet.  :  sic  recte  Tu  nejratri  quidem  librum  commodare  vis,  nC' 
dum  alieno,  male  Tu  ne  librum  quidem  cet. :  hinc  patet  perspicuitatem 
esse   veram   causam,  cur  to  quidem  istum  locum  obtinere  debeat,  ac, 
nisi  huic  particulas  iste  locus  tribuatur,  sensum  orationis,  atque  adeo 
gravitatem  saspe  perire  :  not.  At  ne  quidem  conjunctim  reperiuntur 
Cic.  Att,  II.  16  extr.  Illud  ne  quidem  coTitemnain,  Edit.  Ern." 
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"The  first  note,  which  peculiarly  attracted  our  notice,  as  containing 
hiformation,  to  us  at  least,  entirely  new,  is  the  following,  ontheDe  Senect. 
the  former  of  the  two  Tracts  :  c.  2.  Ut  onus  se  jEtna  gravius  dicant 
sustinere,  on  which  we  are  favored  with  the  following  remarks:  '  The 
expression,  onus  gravius  ^Eina,  was,  it  seerns,  proverbial  among  the 
Greeks,  and  the  Romans  :  it  doubtlessly  had  its  origin  from  the  sap- 
posed  fact  as  celebrated  by  the  Poets,  that  some  of  me  Giants,  who 
were  buried  beneath  ^tna,  bore  ^tna  on  their  shoulders,  as  Atlas  is 
supposed  to  bear  the  heavens  on  his  shoulders:'  Now,  we  think  it  a 
very  questionable  point  indeed,  whether  this  proverb  oug'nt  at  all  to  be 
considered  as  having  any  reference  whatever  to  the  giants:  but  be  this  as 
it  will,  one  thing  at  least  is  certain,  that  the  Poets  do  7iot  represent  them 
as  bearing  ^tna  on  their  shoulders:  the  verb  sustinere  has  of  itself  no 
reference  to  any  part  of  the  body  which  supports,  more  than  another; 
its  import  obviously  is,  simply,  that  which  sustains  is  below  what  it 
holds  up :  as  up,  in  English,  alludes  to  tiie  burden,  sub  in  sustineo  plainly 
directs  our  attention  to  the  bearer.  But  let  us  hear  the  poets  on  this 
momentous  point ;  for  their  authority  is  admitted  by  our  editor  him.- 
self  to  be  decisive  of  the  question:  we  are  told  by  Ovid,  the  most  accu- 
rate of  the  ancient  mythologists, 

Altajacet  vasti  sujur  ora  Ti,phoci:i  JEtne, 

Cujusanhelutis  ignihus  ardet  humus.  Fast.  4.  4Q1. 

Again,  Degrarat  JEtna  caput,  sub  qua  resiipir.us  arenas 

Ejectat,fi'ir^imainque  fero  vomit  ore  Typkceus.  Met.  5.  3j2. 

Our  author  understands  the  meaning  of  ore,  and  resupinn^:  the 
giants  would  have  found  seme  diiSculty  too  in  vomiting  flames, 
and  ashes,  and  lava,  Sec.  &c.  with  the  mountain  upon  their  shoulders ;. 
yet  such  was  the  elegant  employment  assigned  them  by  the  Poets, 

Fumantem  premit  lupetum,  fiammasque  rclclli 

Ore  ejcctantem. Sil.  Ital.  la.  150. 

Homer  and  Virgil  apply,  the  former,  ivvu^,  and,  the  latter,  cubiley 
to  the  place  where  the  giants  lay  ;  but  perhaps  Mr.  B.  may  suppose 
that  tliey  were  compelled,  in  aggravation  of  their  punishment,  to  lie 
with  their  faces  downwards  on  these  couches. ' 

I  shall  not  stop  to  remark  the  vagueness  and  the  inaccuracjr  of  the 
language,  in  which  this  stricture  is  conveyed.  There  is,  as  Solomon 
says,  nothing  new  under  the  sun:  I  had  flattered  myself  that  my  in- 
terpretation of  the  proverb  had  not  been  anticipated,  but  it  seems  that 
both  myself,  and  the  revievv-er,  who  speaks  of  the  Note,  as  "  containing 
information,  to  him  at  least,  entirely  new,''  are  mistaken  in  this  respect. 
Basil  Faber  says  in  the  'Thesaurus  Scholastics  Eruditionis  under 
thev/ord  jEtna  :  '■^  JEtme,  et  Athones  monies  molesti-sima  et  gravissi- 
ma  proverbialiter  dicuntur  onera,  unde  et  Cicero  in  Cat.  Maj.  c.  2. 
Senectutem  onu'i  JEtna  gi-avius  dixit,  v.  Chil.  de  Catanjeis  frutr/bus,  qui 
ex  ^tnae  incendio  p, rentes  suis  humeris  cxtulerunt,  vide  infra  in 
Catana  "  I  should  not  be  inclined  to  think  that  the  Reviewer  would 
prefer  this  interpretation  to  the  one,  which  1  have  given.  But  it  is 
Gesner,  who  (in  the  'Thesaurus  Lingua;  Latince)  has  anticipated  my 
liypothesfs,  (Pereant,  qui  ante  nos  nostra  dixerunt ! )  for  he  says  : 
"  vEtnam  et  Aihouem   monies,    in  molestiss  tcediique    proverbium 
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abiisse  indicat  versus  Lucilii  apud  Gell.  16.  9.     [the  whole  passage 
as  given  in  J.  L.  Conradi's  Edit.  Lipsiae  1762.  is  this, 

I'li'vm  luEc  ludu'  ihi  sn.iqiie  omnia  deque fucrunt : 
Siisquc  et  deque  f acre,  inqnuin,  omnia  ludu'jocusque  : 
Illud  opus  durum,  ut  Setinnm  accesainiu:;  ignem: 
AiyiAiTToi  motitcs^  /Etua  vmueSj  aspcri  Athoncs^  ; 


nempe 


Drgrarnt  JEtna  cnpvt,  sub  qua  resupimis  aroiaf! 
EJ€e.tai,fiaminaiHquc  fero  vomit  ore  Typhaus,  Ovid.  3Tet.  5.  S52. 


Vid.  moK  Alki  :  unde  et  Cic.  de  Senect.  4.  Onus  JEtna  gravius  sus- 
tinere."  It  is  sufficient  for  me  to  be  able  to  produce  such  respectable 
authority  as  that  of  M.  Gesner,  to  which  even  the  Reviewer  will  pro- 
bably yield,  to  support  the  opinion,  which  I  have  advanced :  yet  the 
Reviewer  rejects  such  an  obvious  and  natural  interpretation,  without 
having  liimself  given  to  us  any  other  interpretation  in  these  terms  "  Now, 
we  think  it  a  very  questionable  point  indeed,  whether  this  proverb  ought 
at  all  to  be  considered  as  having  any  reference  whatever  to  the  giants." 
*'  But  be  this  as  it  will,"  adds  the  Reviewer,  *'  one  thing  at  least  is  cer- 
tain, that  the  Poets  do  not  represent  tliem  as  bearing  jEtna  on  their  shoul- 
ders." The  mythological  inaccuracy  (an  inaccuracy  which  I  readily 
confess,  and  which  had  indeed  been  previously  discovered  by  myself) 
about  the  position  of  the  Giants,  ought  not  to  h^rve  destroyed,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Reviewer,  the  probability  of  my  hypothesis  ;  for  Gesner 
gives  the  same  hypothesis  without  committing  the  same  mistake.  But 
the  Reviewer  is  also  wrong,  when  he  says  that  "the  verb  sustinere  has 
of  itself  no  reference  to  any  part  of  the  body,  which  supports,  more 
than  another ;"  for  Gesner  most  justly  observes,  "  Sustinere,  tenere 
subeundo  prssertim,  et  subjiciendo  humeros ;"  and  Cicero  generally 
applies  the  word  with  a  reference,  either  expressed,  or  implied,  to  the 
shoulder  in  his  metaphorical  use  of  it:  thus  Orat.  pro  Flacc.  De  summa 
reip.  taceo,  quam  vos  universam  in  hoc  judicio  vestris  humeris,  vestris 
inquam  humeris,  judiceSi  sustinetis.  Pro.  Mil.  29  c.  9.  Negotium  totwn 
gubernare,  et  siiis  hmneris  sustinere :  so  too  we  have  in  Tacitus  Hist. 
4.  51.  4.  Sustinenfium  humeri.  In  my  opinion  there  can  belittle  doubt 
that  Cicero  took  this  phrase,as  Muretus  Var.  Lectt.  L.  V^II.  c.  15.  p. 
158.  Ed.  Ruhnken.  Lug.  Bat,  1789.  observes,  from  Euripides,  wh© 
in  the  Herades  Furens  has  these  lines, 

Qxpiinpov  A'lTvcii  crx-oTTiXuv 

iTTl  X-pOt-Tt    y.ilTXl. 

*'  *  C.  6.  Num  igitur,  si  ad  centesimum  annum  vixisset,  senectutis  eum 
suiv  jjceniteret :  the  nominative  \.o  p)ceniteret  (one  of  the  verbs  absurdly 
called  impersonals)  may  be  the  clause,  &c.:'  we  quote  no  more,  as 
the  words  in  the  parenthesis  alone  appear  to  us  objectionable  :  Mr.  B. 
seems  not  to  comprehend  precisely  what  is  m.eant  by  the  grammatical 
term  impersonal :  he  imagines,  it  would  appear,  that  it  signifies  having 
no  nominative :  this  idea,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  has  been  long  ago 
exploded  by  every  grammarian  of  eminence,  as  his  friend  Mr.  Jones 
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svill  explain  to  him :  the  meaning  of  the  term  certainly  is,  though  it 
will  scarcely  apply  to  the  particular  verb  poenitet,  that  this  class  of 
verbs  does  not  admit  o£ personal  nominatives,  and  undergoes  no  ter- 
minational  inflexion."  1  beg  leave  to  inform  the  Reviewer  that  I  do 
«  comprehend  precisely  what  is  meant  by  the  grammatical  term  im- 
personal"  but  I  am  prepared  to  contend  that  "  this  class  of  verbs  " 
do  "admit personal  nominatives,"  and  Ho  "  undergo  terminational  in- 
flexion." The  Reviewer  himself  admits  the  fact  with  respect  to  pceni- 
iet,  and  I  Vv^ill  lay  before  him  the  following  most  sensible,  and  most 
im.portant  remark  of  an  excellent  Scholar :  "  Licety  verbum  imperso- 
Tiale,  a  grammaticis  putatur,  quorum  haec  est  regula,  ImpersonaJia 
iantum  in  tertia  persona  singular}  conjungnntiir :  a  qua  immune  esse 
nostrum  licet,  auctor  est  Seneca,  qui  plurativam  formam  licent,  Con- 
irov.  L.  4.  c.  25.  Qucedam  quae  licent,  tempore  ei  loco  mutato  non 
licent :  hue  accedit  illud  Catulli  Carm.  62. 

Scimm  here  tibi,  quce  llceiit 
Sola  cngnita  ;  seii  marito 
Isfa  non  eaclcm  licent : 

simile  nostrum  est  judicium  de  verbis  rniserct,  icedel,  plgct,  pndet, 
decet,  libet,  Sfc,  quse  quidem  nee  personalia  omnino  sunt,  secus  licet 
sentiente  Sanctio  L.  in.  c.  1.  p.  m.  26(3.  et  267.  nee  impcrsonalia, 
quia  semper  vel  nominativum,  vel  verbum  infinitum,  vel  totam  ora- 
tionem  habent  pro  supposito,  sed  meo  judicio  defectivis  annumerandi: 
cf.  Valer.  Flacc.  L.  ii.  de  Vulcano,  Lucret.  L.  3.  v.  S9.5.  Enn.  apud 
Nonium  c.  7.  Gell.  L.  i.  c.  2.  Senec.  L.  r.  dc  Ira,  Plant.  Trinumm. 
A.  I.  Sc.  II.  V.  64.  Pseud.  A.  i.  Sc.  3.  v.  47.  et  Casin.  A.  v.  Sc.  ii. 
V.  3.  Terent.  Adelph.  A.  iv.  Sc.  7.  v.  36.  Cic.  1.  Offic.  Virg.  4  yEn. 
V.  5;)7.  Martial,  in  Spectacidis  de  leone  occiso,  Senec.  in  Troadibus 
V.  336.  Suet.  Ccbs.  c.  20,  &c."  C.  Fabsteri  Supplcmcnium  Ling. 
Lat.,  sive  Observationes  ad  Lex.  Fabro — Cellarianuin,  Flensburgi, 
1717.  The  Reviev/er  doubtlessly  imagines  that  cxpcdit  in  the  sense 
of  tdile  est,  is  what  he  calls  an  impersonal,  because,  forsooth.  Lexico- 
graphers, and  Grammarians  say  so  ;  but  Plautus  sh;;!!  determine  the 
point :  he  says  in  the  Trln.  2,  1,  10.  Omnium  prim um.  nmoris  aries  elo- 
quar,  quem  admodmn  expediant :  again  in  the  Amphit.  ],  3,  23.  Ke- 
fjidter  pene  expedivit  prima  parasitaiio,  where  we  liave  this  Note  in 
Gronovius's  Plautus,  Lug.  Bat.  ]  664.  p.  29. :  "  Douza  expedivit  in- 
terpretatur  expedita  est,  i.  e.  peracta  est,  ut  et  Meursius,  qui  nequiter 
expedivit  interpretatur,  ^ff ?■?/»?  idilis  Jidt  prima  parasitaiio,  qualia  ilia 
sunt,  male  samis,  male  suadt/s :"  Forceliinus,  however,  says  in  tlie 
Lex.  tot.  Latin,  that  some  critics  read  here  expetivit,  but  it  is  expe- 
dient that  they  should  give  to  us  an  fvrplanation  of  tlieir  ea-otic  ex^ie- 
tivit.  The  Reviewer  will  not  venture  to  assert  that  eimiit,  and  accidit 
are  impersonals  ;  for  they  do  "  admit  of  personal  nominatives,"  and  do 
"  undergo  terminational  inflexion." — It  is  well  observed  m  the  Minerva 
of  Sanctius,  L.  i.  c.  12.  p.  10].  Ed.  Baver,  Lipsia?,  1793.:  «  Tan- 
tum  monerem  tirones,  impcrsonaiia  dici,  non  quod  nullius  sint  pei> 
sonse  verbalis,  sed  quod  videantur  sine  supposito,  seu  nominativo,  in 
quo  ipsa  inest  persona,  consistere ;  tum  quod  in  multis  duas  priores 
personas,    seu  personales  terminationes,    vix  recipiat  usus,  quia  vis 
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admittit  slgnlficatio  ;  dcnique  non  omnia  esse  vere  impersonalm,  qua; 
vulgo  feruntur,  veluti  decet,  lihet,  licet,  etc.,  quippe  quae  nominativum 
habent  ssspe  expressum,  sspe  in  innnito  laLentem."  That  neidier  mi- 
sere'.,  nor  tcedet^  nor  piget,  nor  piidet  are  impersonal,  is  triumphantly 
proved  in  L.  in.  c.  ].  by  indisputable  quotations.  Will  the  Reviewer 
preterid  to  assert  that  to7iat,fi(lgurat,  piluit,  with  other  verbs  of  the 
san.e  class,  are  mwr^o.za/,  when  Cicero  says  Jove  tonante  et  Jidgu- 
rante,  when  Virgil  has — 

Ccelum  tnnat  omne  tumult u, 

and  when  we  have  in  Greek,  Ziv;  vn  ?  It  is  unnecessary  to  pursue 
the  subject  i^^nher,  pleni  cmnes  surd  libri,  plena  exemplorum  velnstas. 

"  '•  c.  9.  Qjdd  enim  est  juciuldius  sencctnte  stipata  studils  juventutis  P 
Melmoth  thus  translates  the  passage.  And  can  tliere  be  a  more  pleasing 
satisfaction  to  an  old  man  than  to  see  himself'  surrounded  bi/  a  circle  of 
ingenuous  youths,  and  to  conciliate,  by  these  laudable  means,  their  'well- 
merited  esteem  and  affection?  Studiis juventutis  certainly  means  not 
zealous,  and  enthusiastic  youth,  but  the  occupations  and  studies  (if 
yovih,  as  appears  both  from  what  precedes,  (quod  si  ipse  exequi  ne- 
gueas,  possis  tanien  Scipioni  prcecipere  et  Lxlio,)  and  from  what  fol- 
lows, an  ne  eas  quidem  vires  senectuti  relinquemus,  ut  adolescentulos 
doceat,  instituat,  ad  omne  officii  niuniis  instruat  ?' :  That  Studiisjuxien- 
tidis  should  Ve  used  for  studiosa  piveniute,  is  surely  no  uncommon 
circumstance  in  the  language :  our  principal  objection,  however,  to 
the  criticism  of  cur  author  is  founded  upon  the  word  stipata,  which 
we  do  not  recollect  of  [(yU.  is  this  English  r"]  ever  having  seen  ap- 
plied, except  to  the  throng  produced  by  material  objects,  and  which, 
if  used  here,  as  the  author  imagines,  exhibits  a  boldness  of  metaphor 
very  unusual  with  Cicero  :  we  cannot  agree  with  the  author  in  think- 
ing that  his  opinion  is  fully  confirmed  by  the  expressions,  which  pre- 
cede, or  follow." 

1.  I  admit  that  studiis  juventutis  for  studiosa  juventute  would  be 
"  no  uncommon  circumstance  in  the  language."  2.  As  to  stipata, 
in  the  sense,  in  which  I  take  it  here,  let  us  listen  to  Basil  Faber,  who 
says  in  the  Thes.  Scholast.  Erudit.,  "  Stiparc  etiam  circumdare  est, 
fnvironner,  s'nccompagner  en  Joule,  C\c.  Pro  Mil.  c.  1.  Usitata  fre- 
guentiu  stijmti  sumus.  Id.  Phil,  ii.,  1 2.  Senatum  stiparc  armatis,  Virg. 
JEn.  I.  501. 

Incessit  magna  JUFENU3I  STIPA\TE  cafcrva, 

Cic.  Pro  Mur.  c.  24.  Catilina  stipatus  choro  juventutis,  Vellel.  2,  58. 
1.  Slipatus  gladiatorum  riianu,  cf.  Curt.  5,  I,  23.  Stipata  phalanx, 
Liv.  S3,  18.  Stipatum  tribunal,  Plin.  6  Epist.  38,  h.  e.  multitudine 
hominum  circumdatum,  Ovid.  Met.  :},  1 8o.  Comitum  turba  stipata 
suorum  : — stipatores  sunt  satellites,  quos  principes  corporis  custodije 
caussa  sibi  adhibent,  garde  du  corps,  Cic.  Pro  L.  Agrar.  2,  13.  Stipa- 
tores corporis  constituit  eosdrm  mirdstros, — et  absolute  sme  corporis 
mentione  Off.  2,  7.  Tullius,  Mittebat  de  stipatoribus  suis,  qui,  etc.  cf. 
Sen.  de  Cle;n.  1,  12.  Tac.  A.  2,  p,  3;  4,  25,  6";  11,  l6',  3;  Horat. 
Sat.  1.,  3,  138."  "  Cic.  Epist.  Attic.  IS.  Cum  adjbrum  stipati  gregi- 
^t^s  qmicorum  descendimus,  Plin.  in  Panegyr.  c.  23.  Neque  enim  stipa* 
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ttis  satelliium  manu  : — stipare  aliqncm,  circumsequi  et  comitari,  hono- 
ris, aut  custodias  causa,  et  dicitur  de/requentia  et  turba,  Valer.  Flacc. 
L.  VII.  V.  55Q. 

At  sua  magnanimum  contra  Pegasmajnveutiis 

Prosequitur,  stipatque  ducem, 

Claudian.  L.  ii.  de  Rapt.  v.  55. 

Comitavtur  euntem 

Na'ides,  et  socia  stipant  ntrinque  corona, 

Virg.  /En.  4.  v.  136. 

Tandem  progredilur  mnpia  stipante  caterva." 
ForcelHnus  Lex.  tot.  Latinit.     Let  us  stop  here  to  notice  a  passage  in 
Horace,  L.  ii.  Sat.  3.  v.  II. 

Quorsum  pertimiit  stipare  Platona  Menaiidro, 

Eupolin  Architocho  ?   comites  educere  tantos  ? 

Which  Forcellinus  explains  thus,  "  h.  e.  sarcinam  componere  ex  vo- 
luminibus  Piatonis,  Menandri,  Sec.  arete  colligatis,  quos  tecum  rus 
efFerres  ;"  Gesner  thus,  "  i.  tanquam  stipatorem  et  comitem  Platoni 
Menandrum  adjungere,  sic  Turneb.,  sed  melius  vet.  Schol.  de  libris 
accipit,  in  vehicuHs  arctatis  :"  yet  it  is  remarkable  that  Horace  im- 
mediately adds  comites  educere  tantos,  which  is  greatly  in  favor  of 
Turnebus's  explanation.  After  a  careful  examination  of  all  the  pas- 
sages cited  in  the  Lexicons  of  Forcellinus,  Gesner,  Faber,  and  Nizo- 
iius,  I  must  candidly  confess  that  I  am  rather  inclined  to  agree  with 
the  Reviewer,  in  the  justness  of  his  remark,  because  the  only  meta- 
phorical sense,  which  the  word  bears  in  the  best  writers,  is  that  of  which 
I  have  cited  numerous  examples  above  :  it  is  to  be  observed  that 
Cicero  afterwards  adds,  Mihi  vero  Cn.  ct  P.  Scipmies,  et  avi  tui  duo, 
h.  JEmilius,  et  P.  Africa^ius,  comitatu  nobilium  juvenum  fortunati 
videbaiitur  :  I  must  also  now  admit  that  the  context,  both  which  pre- 
cedes, and  which  follows,  the  disputed  passage,  is  not  decisive  as  to 
either  opinion,  because  it  may  be  well  applied  to  both.  C.  Langius 
informs  us  that  one  MS.  has  a  curious  reading,  "  Exemplar  vctus 
Centronum,  stipata  stipendiisjiiventutis.'" 

"  In  a  Note  on  c.  lb',  we  are  almost  made  to  believe  that  Virgil's 
shepherds  were  a  sort  of  gentleman  [Qu.  the  propriety  of  this  expres- 
sion ?]  farmers,  who  had  attained  a  considerable  dignity  in  scholar- 
ship :  there  is  some  affectation  in  the  opinion ;  but  perchance  they 
might  be  honored  with  titled  rank,  a  squai'e  cap,  or  a  college  bur- 
sary :  we  have  here  too  an  article  written  by  '  m.e,'  (an  expression, 
which  with  its  synonyme,  '  my  paper'  recurs  with  disgusting  fre- 
quency in  the  course  of  these  pages)  quoted  from  tlie  Classical 
Journal."  This  is  a  pretty  Instance  of  that  prejudice,  Avhich  we 
have  in  favor  of  modern  manners,  against  which  I  declaim  in  this 
very  Note.  But  that  the  best  of  die  argument  is  on  my  side,  will  be 
admitted  by  every  impartial  person  ;  for  I  have  probabilities  to  urge, 
but  he  has  improbabilities  to  encounter  ;  I  advance  upon  the  im- 
moveable ground  of  fact,  but  he  walks  upon  the  slippery  footing  of 
hypothesis  : 

Incedit  per  ignes 
Stippositos  ciiieri  doloso. 

1.  Can  the  Reviewer  be  ignorant  of  the  Irrefragable  fact  that  Virgil  was 
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himself  nothi%  but  a  shepherd  ?  2  Does  he  not  know  that  Cato,  Varro, 
and  CoUinaella  were  jvacfical  agriculturists  ?  3.  Is  he  ignorant  that  Cin- 
cinnatus,  and  Curius  issued  from  the  plough  to  guide  the  helm  of 
state  ?  4.  Can  he  be  so  absurd,  as  to  suppose  that  Virgil,  whom  the 
critics  of  every  age  have  rvell  panegyrised  for  his  judgment,  would 
have  so  far  violated  probability,  as  to  make  his  shepherds  scholars, 
if  they  were  really  all  as  ignorant,  and  as  illiterate,  as  the  boors  of  our 
own  country?  5.  Does  not  Cicero  himself  tell  us  in  the  17th  c. 
that  the  younger  Cyrus  worked  a  field,  and  planted  it  with  his  own 
hand  ?  6.  Is  he  unacquainted  with  the  CEconomics  of  Xenophon, 
wliich  are  the  speculations  of  a  practical  farmer  ?  7.  Is  he  disposed 
to  deny  the  authenticity  of  those  passages  in  the  Bible,  which  I  have 
quoted  upon  the  17  chapter  of  the  Essay  on  Old  Age,  where  we  are 
told  that  David  was  keeping  sheep,  at  the  very  time  when  Samuel 
was  commissioned  to  anoint  him  king ;  that  he  returned  to  his  flock, 
after  haying  played  before  Saul ;  that  his  sons  had  a  great  feast  at  the 
shearing  of  their  sheep,  after  he  was  king ;  that  Saul,  though  a  king, 
was  driving  oxen,  when  he  received  the  nev^'s  of  the  danger  Jabesh 
Gilead  was  in  ?     8.  Has  he  ever  met  with  the  following  passage  ? 

<'  V.  91.  ov  irarpog  y.ctTirpovr,  c-mBcvrci  fux-ruv  jScva-TxSf^Mv :  regium  an- 
tiquitus  pecora  pascere :  Didymus  ad  Odyss.  xiii.  7toe,>.xiov  tea)  ol  ttSv 
(ioiiriXiiiiv  "TToii^i?  TravaTTciXoi  (IsgO  ■^ee.^iuSTroXoi)  iaoiXovvro  kcci  ixeifioavov  ' 
Hesiodi  Schol.  L.  I.  To  TruXaioy  /S«5-<A£i?  ■proXvi^if/^jHovn;,  xoil  TTOif^ivucov 
\i^6i\i  Tov  /S/av;  Varro  de  Re  Rust.  L.  ii.  c.  1.  De  antiqids  illustrissimiis 
qidsquc  pastor  erat,  ut  ostendit  Grccca  et  Latina  lingua,  et  reteres 
poetce,  qui  alios  vacant  •Kn'K'Jv.^vovi;,  et  •rio'AVfAnXovg,  alios  ■^oXv/Sovrcn  :  qui 
etiam  ipsas  peciides  projjter  caritatem  aiireas  habvisse  pelles  iradide- 
runt."  I.  Meursii  Comnientarius  in  Lycophronis  Cassandram.  "  Ob- 
servavit  heic  Meursius  regium  antiquiLus  fuisse  pecora  pascendi  stu- 
dium,  quod  quidem  verissimum  est,  unde  apud  Homerum  II.  ^.  v. 
422.  Andromache,  Eetionis,  Thebarum  Cilicise  regis  filia,  dicit  fra- 
tres  suos,  dum  bourn  armenta,  oviumque  greges  pascerent,  ab  Achille 
interfectos  esse, 

ubi  observai-e  poteris  earn  de  bobus,  ovibusque  solum  loqui,  porcorum 
autem  nuUam  habere  mention-em ;  horum  enim  greges  pascere  ser- 
vorum  potius  erat,  quod  hoc  turpe  esset  animal,  et  luto  fimoque 
gauderet,  ut  discimus  ex  Eustatl^ii  Conwientario  in  hos  versus  //.  s. 
V.  312. 

'S.-Ay.i vtru,i  %l  (Inquit)  on  u^ttz^  Tro-f^ceivav,  ovru  kxi  /Zovy.oXiiv  i^y^v  roi? 
(icca-iXtKoig  TTcf.t'ri,  ov  fikv  (rv<^op!iuv,  rovto  yup  Travv  cyivvi^,  om  to  toiv  c-vcSv 
ov  fAovov  yiuy^A^iq,  kXXa  >cxi  cixXox;  ovx.  i-lylvii :  equos  alendi  studium  adeo 
fuit  in  preiio,  ut  non  viri  sclummodo,  sed  foemins  etiam  nobiliores 
el  operam.  darent:  testis  est  Homcrus  //.  6'.  v.  185.,  ubi  Hectorem 
introduxit  dicentem  equorum  suorum  curam  habuisse  Andromachen, 
Zex-v&t  T£,  Kcc)   <j-\j   TlooiitpyifKfii   aUuv,   Axuvi  t£  chf 

»'?!'    fid    rkv    !iOfHoili>    eCTTOTmTOVy    TjV    fAXXce.    TToXXijV 
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ohov  T    iyKipdc-xT-a  Truiv,   oTi   Suf-io?   uvaiyit, 
iibl    idem  observavit  ex   Herodoto   Eustathius,  'la-ricv  Se,  inquit,  en 
yvvaiiciiecv   ^iciKovixy   o^oiccv  Tiva  r/i  x.xrk  tsjv  ' AMd^oux'/,:iv  y.at    Hcedori;  i<rro^Uf 
EV   oii   (pyj(rh   'on   yvv.i   ng,    STrit   uply.zra   Ivrt   rav    Ttrarauov,    i;gO£    to?     trr-Trov,     o 

la-Ttv,  iTFori^iv :  idem  de  ovl'ous,  bobusque  credendum  est."    I.  Potter's 
Commentariiis  in  Lycophroms  Cassaiidram,  v.  91.  Ed.  1702. 

As  to  the  concluding  remarks  of  the  Reviewer,  "  We  have  here  too 
an  article  written  by  '  me,'  an  expression,  which,  with  its  synonymy 
*  my  paper,'  occurs  with  disgusting  frequency  in  the  course  of  these 
pages,  quoted  from  the  Classical  Journal,"  1.  I  must  observe  that 
nearly  all  these  Articles  are  anonymous,  2.  That  I  wished  the  Public 
to  know  who  wrote  them,  3.  That  I  never  refer  to  them  but  for  some 
purpose,  connected  with  the  obje'ct  of  the  Note,  4.  That  no  satisfac- 
tory reason,  except  the  plea  of  modesty,  which  I  in  such  cases  con- 
sider as  nothing  hut ^false  modesty,  (and  this  will  never  be  reckoned 
among  my  sins)  can  be  given  why  a  man  should  not  quote  from,  or 
refer  to,  his  OAvn  works,  when  he  v.ould  quote  from,  or  refer  to,  these 
articles,  if  they  had  been  the  compositions  of  other  men,  .5.  That  some- 
thing is  to  be  allowed  to  the  vanity  of  a  youthful  editor,  or  author,  6. 
That  such  quotations,  or  references,  are  sometimes  to  be  regarded  as 
a  species  of  advertisement,  7.  That,  when  they  are  to  be  so  regarded, 
there  is  nothing  dishonorable  in  them. 

As  for  Mr.  Jones's  remark  about  dot}ii,  humi,  SfC,  the  Reviewer  has 
-no  occasion  "  to  congratulate  tlie  editor  upon  the  singular  discovery  of 
the  precise  manner,  in  which  these  unlucky  words  met  with  that  dis- 
mal catastrophe,  by  which  they  have  been  visited;"  for  I  have  merely 
cited  the  remark  itself,  "  without  note,  or  comment,"  and  I  occasi- 
onally do  cite  remarks,  not  because  they  are  recommended  by  their 
own  propriety,  but  because  they  are  to  be  noticed  for  their  singularity, 
and  becaiise  they  may  give  some  exercise  to  the  youthful  mind  by 
putting  the  thinking  faculty  into  motion.  That  the  words  kuvii, 
domi,  etc.  are  not  adverbs,  is  to  me  obvious  from  the  circumstance 
that  they  admit  adjectives,  and  it  is  to  me  equally  obvious  that  they 
are  used  elliptically,  because,  as  Gesner  in  the  Thes.  Ling.  Lat.  ob- 
serves, ''  Cic.  ad  Aitic.  1,  9.  dixit  domi  Ccesnris,  lit  2,  7.  in  demo 
Ccesaris,'"  and  G.  I.  Vossius  in  tliL-  Aristarchits,  sivede  Arte  Grmnmatica, 
L.  VII.  c.  25.  Amstelodami,  1695.  page  402.  cites  Plin.  Epid.  L. 
VII.  l7.  Jlle  in  donio  mca  scepe  cnnvaluit,  and  moreover  because  we 
can  satisfactorily  prove  that,  when  ierrce  is  so  used,  in  solo,  or  in 
solum,  agreeably  to  the  nature  of  die  sentence,  in  which  terrce  occurs, 
is  to  be  supplied ;  for  the  same  Vossius  says  in  the  same  place :  "  Sic 
quoquc  terrce  regitur  a  nomine  solo,  quod  quandoque  exprimitur, 
quomodo  Lxicretius  in  L.  ii.  ait 

Nam  multis  succcnsa  locis  ardent  sola  fcrrcr, 
Et  L.  V.         JEre  solum  terrce  traclubant. 
Ac  niox,         Etfcrro  caper e  solum  proscindcreterrc: 

Atque  hinc  liquet  [the  inference  is   indisputable]*  cum  dicitur  Jnmii 
quid  jaccre,  vel  iusisiere,  vel  serpcrc^  valcre  in  solo  humi :  similiter 
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Cic.  L.  I.  Tusc.  Qu.  Theodori  quidcm  nihil  interest,  humine,  an  sublime 
putrescat  :  etiam  signat  motum  ad  locum,  ut  illo  Maronis  JEn.  1. 

Nic  prlus  absistit,  qnam  septan  ingcnlia  victor 
Corpora  fundat  kiimiy 

nisi  cum  Servio  malis  exponere  per  humum :  Ovidii  quoque  est 
Met,  V. 

Sternit  humi  juvcnem, 

quod  integre  sit  in  solum  kumi,  pro  quo  az-Xu;  in  humum  dicitur, 
Curtius  L.  in.  Plura  in  humtiin  innoxia  cadebant,  ac  similiter  Tacitus 
L.  XII.  Annul,  projecius  in  humum."  Gesner  in  the  Thes.  Ling.  Lat. 
well  observes,  "  Aliquando  coiistruitur  cum  verbo  quietis,  aut  motus 
non  exterioris,  et  significat  in  humo,  vel  super  humum,  vel  intra  hu- 
mum ;  construitur  etiam  cum  verbo  motus  ad  locum:"  as  I  have 
said  with  respect  to  terrce,  the  ellipse  will  be  in  solo,  or  solum,  or  any 
other  case  of  solum,  agreeably  to  the  nature  of  the  sentence,  in  which 
it  occurs,  and  thus  it  must  necessarily  have  those  various  significa- 
tions, which  Gesner  says  that  it  bears  :  as  we  may  say  at  our  plea- 
sure domo,  in  domo,  for  domi,  so  v\'e  may  say  humo,  or  in  humo,  for 
humi,  for  precisely  the  same  reason :  "  Ponere  corpus  humo  Ovid. 
//(?r.  4,  44.  Quiescere  humo  Fast.  l,  424,  Scdit  humo  nuda  Met.  4, 
261.  Stratus  humo  gelida,  Stat.  Theb.  10,  31 '2.  :  humu,  ablativus  an- 
tiquus  pro  humo,  Varro,  Fertur  bisulcis  ungulis  niiens  humu,  Varro 
T«(pj5'  MiviTTTTov  In  humu  calceos  Jacis  elixos,  hxc  Non.  8,  36."  Ges- 
ner's  Thes.  Ling.  Lat.  Hence  then  we  subvert,  beyond  the  possibi- 
lity of  contradiction,  the  supposed  derivation  of  humi  from  %«fs«/, 
sanctioned  by  T.  Gataker  in  the  Dissertafio  de  Novi  Instrumenti 
Stylo  c.  II.,  as  well  as  by  many  other  critics.  Vossius  supplies  tenu 
pore  after  domi  militiccque,  or  in  domi  ccdibus,  inque  militia;  tempo7-e, 
and  says  :  "  Illud  domi  est  potius  sic  suppleas,  est  in  domi  loco ;  nam, 
rogante  aliquo,  ubi  sive  quo  in  loco  aliquis  esset,  respondebant  simpli- 
citer  domi,  ubi  utco  x-oivnO  in  loco  intelligendum  ;  dicitur  Aidiochicc,  et 
in  oppido  Antiochice,  ac  quandoque  in  Antiocliia  oppido."  Mr.  Jones 
would  do  well  to  attend  to  these  few  plain  and  intelligible  observations. 
As  to  the  very  long  Note  of  four  octavo  pages  upon  the  word  con- 
finuo,  I  am  greatly  obliged  to  the  Reviewer  for  having  so  well  ex- 
panded in  it  my  ov.'n  ideas,  which  seem  to  have  been  very  obscure  to 
him,  tliough  they  were  perfectly  intelligible  to  some  critical  friends, 
with  whom  I  had  previously  conversed  on  the  subject.  When  I  said 
that  *  continuo  is  a  very  forcible  expression,'  that  *  it  properly  implies 
both  the  commencement  and  the  continuance  of  a  thing,'  that  '  it 
connects  one  period  of  time  with  another  ;'  that  *  it  signifies  the  un- 
interrupted and  continued  approach  of  a  body  from  one  point  to  ano- 
ther ;'  that  in  Virgil  Georg.  i,  v.  60. 

(Contimio  has  lc<;cii  aternwiue  feed  era  ccrtis 
Iniposuit  laitura  locis,) 

*  agreeably  to  my  interpretation,  the  word  here  implies  that  nature 
not  only  originally  fixed,  but  has  uni/brmly  maintained  these  laws 
through  the  succession  of  ages,'  as  '  is  evident  from  the  epithet 
O'ientat  which  the  poet  has  prefixed  to  Jcedera' — whr*t  could   1  ^W5- 
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sibli/  mean  but  that,  in  the  Reviewer's  own  language,  "whenever 
this  word  occurs,  the  allusion  to  two  events,  betwixt  which  time  was 
going  on  continuously,  or  uniritcrrupted  by  tlie  intrusion  of  any  third 
to  break  the  train,  may  be  more  or  less  distinctly  traced,  and  the 
real  meaning  of  the  word  established  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt  ?" 
If  I  had  had  the  same  good  luck,  as  the  Reviewer  has  probably  had, 
to  be  born  in  Scotland,  and  to  be  educated  at  a  Scotch  University, 
I  should  perhaps  have  acquired  such  a  meet  smattering  of  metaphy- 
sical jargon,  as  to  be  able  to  make  my  meaning  intelligible  to  his 
councrymen. 

"  C  26.  Another  long  note,  w-hich  we  cannot  possibly  quote,  first 
dem.ands  our  attention  here  :  in  the  course  of  it,  our  author's  mind 
seems  to  labor  under  some  inexplicable  confusion  concerning  the  very 
cominon  idiom,  dare  maniis  alicui,  which  is  explained  by  fateri  se 
vinchim  (victinn)  he  seems  to  consider  this  phrase,  and  tollerc  digi' 
turn,  with  the  whole  tribe  of  amphitheatrical  expressions  of  submis- 
sion, as  proceeding  from  the  same  origin :  we  have  always  been 
accustomed,  consisrently  with  our  principle  of  weighing  with  some 
care  the  import  of  each  word  in  the  idiom,  to  coincide  in  opinion 
■with  those  critics,  neither  fev.-,  nor  unknown,  who  have  explained 
daic  vidnus  as  implying  an  allusion  to  a  battle,  not  of  gladiators,  but 
of  warriors,  and  representing  the  conquered  as  stretching  out  both 
hands  to  receive  the  humiliating  manacles  of  the  victor :  it  was  thus 
that  he  becam6  captivus,  or  captns,  the  surrendered  slave  of  a  supe- 
rior combatant  :  we  merely  state  this  from  a  conviction  of  the  abso- 
lute necessity,  if  we  mean  to  convey  instruction  successfully  to  otliers, 
of  having  ourselves  clear  and  precise  ideas  of  the  proper  application 
of  such  explanations,  as  we  may  happen  to  employ  :  if  we  say  simply, 
that  the  idioms,  tollere  mnnum,  and  dare  ma^ius  alicui,  with  some 
others,  announce  a  disposition  to  submission  on  the  part  of  the  person, 
to  whom  they  are  applied,  it  is  well :  but,  if  we  illustrate  the  manner, 
in  which  they  acquired  a  signification  so  different  from  what  the  words 
individually  import,  we  are  required  to  do  so  with  the  utmost  exact- 
ness and  fidelity,  to  state  cur  sentiments,  and  the  grounds,  on  which 
they  are  founded,  and  not  to  confound  the  terms  of  the  gladiator's 
barbarous  art  v/ith  the  less  censured,  less  degraded,  perhaps,  in  public 
estimation,  but  equally  unchristian  and  detestable  terms  of  national 
warfare." 

To  enable  the  reader  to  judge  for  himself,  as  to  the  state  of  «  inex- 
plicable  confusion,  under  which  my  mind  seems  to  labor  in  the  course 
of  this  Note,"  I  shall  cite  the  w^hole  of  it,  xat  y.oi  >kyi  tuv  y^x^phv  ra-jryiVf 
Xci/iaiy :  Ad  eHremum  dct  vianus,  vincique  sc  patiatur.  ^^  Dare  manus 
alicui  fateri  se  vinctum  Plant.  Pers,  5.  '2.  72.  Cic.  Atf.  2.  22.  <  Aiebat 
ilium  primo  sane  diet  multa  contra,  ad  extremum  autem  mantis  dedissCy 
et  ajfirmasse,  nihil  se  contr ,  ejus  voluntatem  esse facturum .'  Eidem 
16.  3.  '  Sapienter  igitur  quod  manus  dedisti,  qvodqiie  etiam  idtro  gra- 
iias  egisti.'— add  Nep.  22.  1.  4.  Cxs.  Bell.  G.  5.  31.  Plaut.  Pers. 
5.  2.  72.  Hor.  Epod.  17-  1."  Gesner's  Tlicsnurus.  In  the  stead 
of  dare  manus  the  Latins  sometimes  say  tollere  digitum  :  "  Tollere 
digitian  est  alteri  victoriam  concedere :  vid.  Savaro  ad  Sidon.  Ep.  5. 
7.     Seal.  Led.  Ans.  1.   27.  extr.  Barth.  ad  Grat.  v.  12."     Gesner's 
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Thcsau7-us.  Thus  C.  S.  S.  Apollinaris  Epist.  vii.  L.  v.  *  HI  swrf, 
quorum  coivparationi  digitum  tollerent  Narcissus,  Asiaticus,  Massac 
Marcelius,  Parthenius,  LichziuSf  et  Pallas.'  Jo.  Savaro  adds  the  fol- 
lowing Note :  "  Digitum  tollerent,  i.  e.  victos  se  faterentur :  Cicero 
apud  Lactant.  L.  3.  c.  8.  <  Cedo,  et  manum  tollo  ••'  Persius  Sat.  5. 
— Digitum  exere :  Vetus  interpres,  *  Digito  sablato  ostende  victum 
te  esse  a  vitiis,  tractum  a  gladiatoribus,  qui  victi  ostensione  digiti 
veniam  a  populo  postulabant,'  ad  suum  morem  allusit  D.  Hieron. 
adversus  Luciferianos,  'En  tollo  manum,  cedo,  vicisti :'  Sidon.  in 
Na)-bone, 

'  Et  si  pnlpita  porsonare  kocco 

'  Comot'dus  voiuisset,  Imic  levato 

*  Palmam  tii  digito  dares,  Menandcr  !  '  " 

Hence  Quinctil.  8.  5.  says  <  Pugnare  ad  digitum.'  which  is,  as  Gesner 
says,  donee  alter  digitum  tollerent.  Mr.  Burder  says  in  his  Oriental 
Customs  (vol.  2.  p.  352.  third  Edition)  on  St.  John  c.  xxi.  18. 
*'  When  thou  shalt  be  old,  thou  shalt  stretch  forth  thy  hands,  and 
another  shall  gird  thee :  it  was  customary  in  the  ancient  combats  for 
the  vanquished  person  to  stretch  out  his  hands  to  the  conqueror, 
signifying  that  he  declined  the  battle,  acknowledging  that  he  was 
conquered,  and  submitting  to  the  direction  of  the  victor :  thus  The- 
ocritus Idyll.  XXII. 

'  And  hands  nprais'd  witli  deatii-presaging  mind, 
'  At  once  the  light  and  victory  declin'd  ;' 

so  also  Turnus  in  Virgil, 

'  Thine  is  the  conquest;  \o,  the  Latian  bands 

'  Behold  tlieir  gen'ral  stretch  his  suppliant  hands  :'  Piit. 

in  the  instance  now  above  cited  the  stretching  out  of  the  hands 
was  to  be  a  token  of  submission  to  that  power,  under  which  he  would 
fall  and  perish."  The  Reviewer  says,  as  we  have  seen — "  If  we  say 
simply  that  the  idioms,  tollere  manum,  and  dare  manus  alicui,  with 
some  others,  announce  a  disposition  to  submission  on  the  part  of  the 
persons  to  whom  they  are  applied,  it  is  well" — I  sliould  be  glad  to 
ask  the  Reviewer,  if  I  have  pretended  to  go  any  further,  as  I  am  not 
yet  conscious  of  it.  But  now  that  he  has  stirred  the  question,  I  will  give 
both  to  him,  and  to  others  "  clear  and  precise  ideas"  upon  the  subject. 
Be  it  known  then — (1.)  That  tollere  digitum,  is  a  gladiatorial  mark 
of  submission,  as  we  learn  from  tlie  old  Scholiast  on  Persius  Sat. 
5.  f  Digitum  exere,  Digito  sublato  ostende  victum  te  esse  a  vitiis,  trac- 
tum a  gladiatoribus,  qui  victi  ostensione  digiti  veniam  a  populo  pos- 
tulabant); that  Persius  uses  exerere  digitum  for  the  proper  term  tol- 
lere digitum  ;  that  Cicero,  as  cited  by  Lactantius  L.  in.  c.  8.,  uses 
tollere  manum  with  tlie  same  allusion ;  that  if  Cicero  had  said  tollere 
manus,  there  would  not  have  been  this  gladiatorial  allusion,  as  tol- 
lere ma7ius  is  applied  in  a  military  sense  to  persons,  who  surrender, 
supplicating  for  mercy  tvith  hands  supine;  as  when  Horace  says  Ccelo 
supinas  si  tuleris  manus,  and  it  is  then  synonymous  with  tcndere  ma~ 
oms,  "  generatim  solebant  orantes  manus  supinas  ad  ccclnm  ac  deos  ten- 
dere,  Virg.  ^n.  3.  176.,  supinas,  i.  e.  expansas,  sic  manibus  supinis 
acci])cre  Seneca  dixit  De  Benejl  1,  15.,  et  Cic.  Cat.  4,  9.  Supplex  ma- 
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mis  tendit patria  communis,"  B.  Faber  Tkes.  Scholasf.  Erudit..,  and  so 
too  Vossius  (cited  in  Oudendorp's  Ccesar  B.  G.  5.  31-  Lug.  Bat. 
1737.  p.  250. j  says,  "  Erat  autem  ille  mos  dedititiorum,  sed  de  illis 
proprie  dicitur  tendere  manus,  unde  Csesar  L.  vii.  c.  40.  Mantis  ten- 
dere,  et  deditionem  signijicare,  Zosimus  L.  ii.  Ts-oXXolg  Ti  ^^ay^i'x  Ixm  ra 
7ript>iH(pfiv  srXlfi&og  y/iqat.'i  ^v^srsrvasv  ih-^ci.ra"  with  which  last,  as  weil  as 
with  the  passage  of  Seneca  above,  the  reader  may  compare  the  pas- 
sage of  Suidas  mider  the  word  vtcikx;,  cited  by  Mr.  Blomfield  on  the 
Prom.  v.  1040.  ■?i-^o6jf4.ici  r^  t^olo-.^  «v«;r£TC4C-«vr£5  tc«5  tcv'Kc/.!;,  £dj|«vTo  vttt***? 
%i^ir\  lev?  'TToM^.uovi :  hence  then  Ouintil.  says  8.  5.  Pugnare  ad  digi- 
tum,  which  is  well  explained  by  Gesner,  donee  alter  tligitum  tuUerct, 
"  pugnare  addig'dum  ap.  Martial.  De  Spectac.  Epigr.  29.  h.  e.  sine  spa 
missionis,  donee  alter  e  gladiatoribus  digitum  tollat,  et  victum  se  fate- 
atur,  alii  exponant,  donee  prseses  certaininis,  digitum  pollicem  vertat, 
et  mori  akerutrum  jubeat,"  Forcellinus  Lex.  fotius  Latinltatis  :  To/lcre 
digitum  is  also  an  auctioneering  phrase,  "  Cic.  Verr.  i,  241 .  c.  54.  Ac- 
currunt  tarnen  ad  teivpus  tutores,  digitum  iollit  Junius  patruus,  signi- 
ficat  sese  redemtorem,  hoc  ipse  alibi  digito  liceri  vocat,  in  emtione 
enim  antiquitus  post  licitationem  digitus  lavabatur,  significans  quen- 
quam  emtioni  allubescere,  Martial 

Jam  mea  res  digitum  sastidit  hofpitibus, 

unde  manceps  est  appellatus,  qui  quidpiam  conducens  manum  tolle- 
bat,  se  significans  emtorem,  hoc  erat  apud  veteres  mica7'e,  per  digito- 
rum  levationcm  distrahere  ;  hue  respicit  Manil.  5.  318.  Non  illo  co- 
ram digitos  licitantium  qucesiverit,  desideraverit,  hasfa  auctionis,  ad 
quam  venduntur  bona  proscriptorum,  Dej'ueritque  bonis  sector,  sic 
emendavit  feliciter  Bentleius,  vid.  Seal,  ad  Manil.  p.  118.  et  Hotom. 
In  Cic.  Verr.  1.  c.  54."  Gesner's  Thes.  Lin^.  Lat. :  Tollej-e  divitmn 
IS  also  a  phrase  to  denote  applause,  as  Gesner  remarks,  "  Est  etiam 
favere,  suffragari,  Hor.  Epist.  i.  19,  QQ. 

Valgus  utroque  siium  laudabat  poUice  ludum  ;" 

ToUere  rr.anus,  besides  the  signification  of  a  suppliant  posture  men- 
tioned above,  has  the  following  meanings  noticed  by  Basil  Faber : 
1.  *'  Tollehant  manus,  sufFragia  ferentes,  v.  Voss.  Inst.  Orat.  4:.  p.  162 
sq.  et  L.  6.  p.  535  sq. ;  2,  in  admiratione,  Cic,  Acad.  Qu.  4,  19. 
Hortensius  vehementer  admirans,  quod  quideni  perpetuo  LucuJlo  loquente 

fecerat,  ut  etiam  manus  scepe  tollerct.  Idem  I'am.  7 .  5.  Sustuliimis  ma- 
nus, ego   et  Balbus,  tanta  fuit   opportunitas,  ut  illud  nescio  quod,  non 

fortuitum,  sed  divinum  viderctur,  Catull.  54,  4.  Admirans  ait  htvc,  ma-< 
numque  tollens." 

(2.)  Dare  manus  alicui :  the  Reviewer  says,  "We  have  always 
been  accustomed  to  coincide  in  opinion  with  those  critics,  neither  few, 
nor  unknown,  who  have  explained  dare  manus  as  implying  an  allu- 
sion to  a  battle,  not  of  gladiators,  but  of  warriors,  and  representing 
the  conquered  as  stretching  out  both  hands  to  receive  the  humiliating 
manacles  of  war."  This  is  the  opinion  of  Lambin,  cited  in  Haver- 
camp's  Lucretius  on  L.  ii.  v.  1041.,  who  says,  translatum  a  re  mili- 
tari :  it  may  be  so,  but  before  the  Reviewer  can  establish  his  point, 
he  must  be  able  to  produce  an  instance  from  any  historian,  Livy, 
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Cxsar,  Sallust,  or  Tacitus,  where  the  word  is  indisputably  used  ui  a 
viilitary  sense  :  as  to  the  passage  in  Cssar  B.  G.  L.  v.  c.  31.  Tan- 
flan  ilat  Coffn  fermotus  mcnius  :  supcrat  seiitcntia  Subini.  Dare  maims 
is  here  used  not  in  a  luilJiaru-,  but  in  a  mciavhuncal  sense,  as  is  evi- 
dent from  the  sentence,  with  which  it  is  coiniected.  But  in  the  fol- 
lowing passage  it  is  evident  that  the  phrase  is  md'Uar\i  in  its  original 
import,  Romuiios  arniis  perscqui,  d'.uicinn  aiit  ccrte  licisscntf  aut  licti 
nianum  dtdissent,  Nep.  in  Amilc.  c.  1. 

Et  si  tiliivera  videtnr, 

Dede  nuinus,  aut  si  falsa  est,  acciiiiierc  contra,    Li;i*ret.  L.  ii.  v.  1041. : 

in  the  passage  of  Lucretius  the  word  accmgrre  proves  the  point. 

"  Th  IS  ends  the  first  series  of  annotations,  which  are  followed  by 
an  additional  apparatus  of  supplementary  ones  ;  among  these  the 
only  article,  that  seemed  to  obt;ude  itself  upon  our  notice  from  its 
intrinsic  merit,  is  the  following :  in  referring  to  I.  Duport's  Horn. 
G/iuniologm,  our  Avithor  thus  modestly  speaks  of  his  illustrious  self, 
and  his  illustrious  College,  and  his  illustrious  predecessor,  1  uilt  take 
this  appurtunitij  of  rccommendi.ig  to  the  notice  of  the  c/assical  student 
this  book  of  I.  Duport,  xcho  nas  unct  the  Greek  Professor  of  the  Uni- 
xersity  of  Cambridge,  and  belonged  to  the  iiiitstrious  College,  of  rvhich 
I  am  a  metnber:  this,  we  presume,  is  prudently  brought  forward  on 
the  present  occasion,  lest  the  careless  printer  should  have  omitted  his 
titles  on  his  title  page,  where,  to  be  sure,  they  skulk  almost  unseen 
amidst  a  vocabulary  of  greatly  more  important  matter,  or,  lest  some 
pert  untowaid  booby  should  deface  the  illustrious  name  — or,  by  de- 
molishing the  first  leaf,  erase  for  ever  from  the  records  of  fame  the 
remembrance  of  the  learned  author  of  this  immortal  work  :  doubt- 
less, in  some  future  age,  when  moths  and  snuif  shops  have  spared 
only  a  solitary  copy  of  this  unrivalled  production,  and  that,  too, 
haply  stripped  of  its  title,  moulderi  in  the  corner  of  the  library  of 
the  illustrious  College,  it  will  afford  no  ordinary  consolation  to  the 
plodding  critic  to  discover  in  this  small  print  what  may  likely  escape 
the  malignity  of  the  booby  pupil,  and  the  eyes  of  less  laborious 
bookworms,  that  the  learned  and  illustrious  author  was  once  a  mem- 
ber of  the  same  illustrious  College  with  Duport,"  The  Writer  here 
drops  the  Reviewer,  and,  as  the  late  Lord  Thurlow  would  have  said, 
becomes  a  Jesuit  grafted  upon  a  b — k — d  : 

(Hie  niger  est:  Iiimc  tu,  Roiuane,  caveto;) 
but  I  am  content  with  exclaiming  against  such  illiberal  remarks,  and 
such  puerile  trash. 

It  is  beyond  the  powers  even  of  a  Scotch  logician,  or  a  Scotch 
metaphysician,  to  prove  (but,  perhaps,  a  Scotch  Reviexver  may  be 
privileged  to  assert  what  he  cannot  j.rove,  i  that  in  the  words,  which 
are  cited  from  my  Work,  there  is  any  thing  to  justify  die  language, 
which  is  here  used.  Is  it  not  an  honorable  feeling  to  be  proud  that 
you  belong  to  a  College,  composed  of  illustrious  men,  as  Trinity  is 
at  present  in  many  respects,  and  to  exult  at  the  mention  of  the  dis- 
tinguished characters,  "who  have,  from  tlie  earliest  periods,  adorned 
its  annals  ? 
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Has  the  Reviewer  forgotten  the  contention  for  the  birth-place  of 
Homer  ?  Little  do  I  envy  this  Scotchman  the  blunt  feelings  of  his  na- 
ture :  he,  it  seems,  is  content  to  be  a  chartered  vagrant,  and  pro- 
fesses cosmopolitism  ;  perhaps  because  he  may  be  a  lineal  descendant 
of  the  ^vui(r9nrot  QY>0ci':oi,  (of  whom  Demosthenes  speaks,)  or  perhaps 
because  he  has  read  in  Thucydides  *  that  the  tvkole  earth  is  to  illustrious 
characters  one  vast  maiisoleuin,'  etv^^atv  ya,^  i7ri(pxvuv  -xua-si  yJj  Tx^oit 
or  in  Plutarch  '  that  the  man  of  the  Korld  is  the  iwrld's  denizen^ 
TTur^U   oi   yiviTKt   TTutra   TroXt^  iCSvs    uv6^M7rea   ^^■iiaSut  fiiitcc.6yixoTi. 

I  have  now  gone  through  all  the  strictures  in  this  Review,  relative 
to  myself,  to  which  I  deem  it  necessary  to  pay  any  attention.  As  to 
the  censure  of  Mr.  Jones,  which  runs  through  the  article,  I  shall  leave 
him  to  defend  himself,  if  he  thinks  it  worth  his  while  to  do  so,  but  I 
cannot  help  remarking,  that  there  is  in  this  censure  of  Mr.  Jones,  a 
spirit  of  personal  hostility  :  the  clovettjvot  could  not  be  entirely  con- 
cealed from  tlie  view  by  the  thin  covering,  which  was  put  upon  it. 
Be  this  as  it  may.  When  I  publish  a  second  edition  of  these  Tracts, 
I  shall  be  glad  to  renev^r  my  acquaintance  with  the  ^Scotch  Bevietverf 
and  hope  that  he  will  have  the  goodness  to  lay  before  me  his  own 
opinions  upon  those  difficult  passages,  <*  which,"  as  he  says,  "  seem 
to  have  escaped  my  penetration,  or  gone  beyond  it."  "  But,"  with 
many  thanks  to  him  for  having  entered  upon  a  critical  examination, 
of  my  book,  "  I  am  in  haste,"  his  respectfully, 

E.  IL  BARKER. 

Hatton, 

Jan.  29th,  1813. 


ON  THE    PHCENICIAN  INSCRIPTION, 

Found  in  the  Island  of  Malta. 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  Classical  Journal. 

1  DERIVE  great  pleasure,  Sir,  from  the  very  handsome  acknovv- 
iedgment  of  obligation  made  by  Sir  William  Druniniond  to  my  endea- 
vors to  ascertain  the  import,  or  ratlier  the  character,  of  the  Tyrian 
Inscription.  Sir  W.  does  not  appear  to  be  dissatisfied  with  that 
which  I  attribute  to  it;  or  at  least,  he  expresses  no  sense  of  dissa- 
tisfaction, but   desires   a  further  consideiution   of  the  meaning  giveu 
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to  certain  words,  in  the  translation.  Tiicre  can  be  but  one  opiniow 
on  the  propriety  of  derlucing  the  intention  ot"  a  writer,  ancient  or  mo- 
dern, from  the  accurate  gramniatical  construction  of  the  terms  he 
employs;  yet  it  h.as  often  appcisred  to  me  extremely  favorable  to  a 
correct  kno''.vled,i:je  of  the  terms,  to  obtain  a  satistactory  acquaint- 
ance with  the  general  subject ;  and  in  the  }>resent  instance,  had  it  so 
happened  that  my  notion  of  the  inscription  had  been  erroneous,  as  to- 
ils intention,  a  closer  investigation  of  tiie  words  would  but  have  ag- 
gravated the  error.  It  is  necessary  to  recall  to  Sir  W.'s  recollection  the 
hopeless  state  in  which  the  learned  had  left  this  inscription.  Of  part  of 
Barthelemy's  version  .'Sir  W.  says  it  '*  cannot  be  read  here  without 
destroying  the  syntax." — Of  Bayer,  "can  this  be  reconciled  to  syntax? 
I  have  nothing  to  offer  but  conjecture."  "  Most  certainly,  we  must 
either  admit  (^ill  for  y2,  and  "^yv  for  ^if)  or  give  up  the  inscription 
as  inexplicable.  The  ]^  lil  of  Bartheiemy  will  not  construe  at  all 
— Swinton's  ^2  ^/D  labors  under  the  same  disadvantage;  and  if  we 
supply  two  jods,  we  quit  the  inscription  which  has  them  not."  Un- 
der circumstances  so  desperate,  which  bad  foiled  several  professors, 
men  of  the  greatest  learnin/,  I  had  not  the  vanity  to  expect  complete 
success  at  a  single  etfort;  and  if  there  should  be  found  imperfections 
in  my  version,  after  all,  as  I  expected,  1  depend  on  experiencing  the 
same  candor  as  was  exercised  toward  Bartheiemy,  Bayer,  and  Swin- 
lon.  This  dependance  I  find  already  happily  realized ;  and  I 
sincerely  tliank  SirW.  D.  for  his  having  said,  as  naich  as  he  can  "in 
favor  of  the  hypothesis  of  E.  C."  liis  kindness  commands  my  further 
attention. 

I  shall  take  Sir  W.'s  objections  in  their  order. 

1 .  I  have,  in  ray  tin>e,  had  a  variety  of  Tyrian  medals  througli  my 
hands,  and  I  have  been  praised  by  Bartheiemy  for  my  close  investiga- 
tion of  letters  on  medals,  generally  ;  yet  I  never  discovered  any  traces 
of  such  final  Aleph  as  Sir  \V .  supposes  : — nor  has  an  instance  of  it 
been  produced,  so  ftir  as  I  know.  It  would,  therefore,  I  think,  be 
extremely  hazardous,  to  allov/  the  present  to  be  the  Jii'st  acknow- 
ledged instance.  I  aduiit  that  the  emphatic  H  is  sometimes,  perhaps 
frequently,  final  in  the  Hebrew ;  and  therefore,  that  the  Ji  might  be 
so  in  Syriac ;  but  this  inscription  is  not  a  reading  sufficiently  clear  to 
be  admitted  as  decisive  of  the  fact. 

2.  The  difterence  betx^een  the  mem  and  the  shi7i  being  chieily  the 
length  of  a  stroke,  v.hich  varies  in  length  in  almost  every  character, 
I  used  my  best  judgment  in  determining  which  leltermost  appropriately 
suited  the  place  and  construction ;  and  supposing  those  with  the 
shorter  (or  longer)  limb  to  be  fixed  t©  each  letter  respectively,  I  did 
not  think  myself  chargeable  with  attributuig  the  power  of  m,  and  sh, 
to  one  letter :  I  carefully  gave  to  those  of  one  description  the  power 
of  m;  and  those  of  the  other  description  the  power  oi' sh. 

3.  The  same  principle  applies  to  the  distinction  of  duleth — from 
resh.  Taking  the  inscription  No.  1.  p.  54.  for  the  example,  I  say 
the  two  last  cliaracters  in  the  first  line,  more  nearly  resemble  each 
other,  than  they  do  the  last  character  in  the  second  line,  w  hich  stands 
immediately  under  them :  the  first  of  these  being  a  daleth,  by  uni- 
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versal  admission  ;  the  second  is  so  likewise,  by   closeness  of  resem- 
blance. 

4.  I  beg  leave  to  thank  Sir  W.  forgiving  mean  opportunity  of  re-con- 
sidering the  internretalion  I  had  given  to  \'[2'i^:   I   hi-ve   since  conjec- 
tured that  the  w  hole  first  line  siiould  be  formed  of  titles,  or  attributes, 
of  the   deity  honored.     Amen  may  mean  the  si  able,  unshakcahle,  con- 
stant deity :  but,  on  weigliing  the  general  purport  of  the  inscription, 
a  sense  including  son^.ewhat  of  affection   seems  to  be  desirable.     In 
Esther  ii.    7.  this  noun   imports  a  foster   father,  guardian,  prochain 
ami,  or  patron  : — aiid   if  we  take  it  here  as  denoting  a  patron,  or 
conservator,  the  acceptation  will  not  appear  misplaced.       Compare 
also,  for  this  idea.  Numb.  xi.  12.     2  Kings  x.  1 — 5.     Isaiah  xlix.  23. 
I  feel  myself  called   on  to  defend    the  sense    I  had  given    to  in. 
This  word  is  usually  supposed   to  imply   a  relationship  between  the 
persons   by  whom  and  of  whom  it  is  used ;    as  "  my  love ;"  "  his 
uncle,"  8c  c,  but  this  has  exceptions  :  for  instance,  Isaiah  v.  1.  "Now 
will  I   sing  to   my  well-beloved  ''TT'   a  -iong  of  my  beloved   HH 
touching  his  vineyard."     It  is  clear  that  the  prophet  means  God ;  to 
whom  relaticmship  by  blood,   or  affection  in  reference  to  sex  does  not 
apply :  —and  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  w  hy  this  servant  of  Melkar- 
thus  should  not  direct  to  his  God,  in  this  inscription,  similar  lan- 
guage with  that   directed  by  the  Hebrew  prophet  to  his  God.     Fur- 
ther, we  read  1  Chron.  xxvii.  32.  of  Jonathan,  David's  father's  bro- 
ther," i.  e.  uncle  Til  Til ;  but,  we  nowhere  read  that  David's  father 
had  any  brother  ;  nor,   though  the  names  of  Jesse's  children  are  re- 
gistered, can  we  trace  any  family  connexions,  which  may  justify  this 
character  of  uncle ;  although  every  one  so  nearly  related  to  David,  a 
person  uncommonly  remarkable,   in    every    view,    ivould,   we  might 
say  must,    have  been  recorded.     Read  "  Jonathan,  David's  favorite,'' 
or  a  person  whom  he  loved.     It   is  unlucky   for    this   argument   that 
now  the  term  love  is  rr-stricted    to  affection    between  the  sexes  :  it 
was  not   so  in   Elizabeth's  days ;  and   the  term  in  scripture,  and  in 
Shakespear,  does  not  always  imj)ly  that  affection.    We  have  another 
passage,  2  Kings  xxiv.  17.   i"  which  it  may  deserve  inquiry  whether 
the  term  dncl  does  necessarily  mean  nncle  ;  for  the  Chronicles  say,  Ze- 
dekiah  was  the  brother  of  his  predecessor.     "-And  the  king  of  Baby~ 
Ion   made   Maltaniah,    his  father  s  brother,  king  in  his  stead,    and 
changed  his  name  to  Zedcki.di." — May  we  read  "  The  king  of  Baby- 
lon uiade  his  favorite," — a  person  to  wliom  he  had,  as  we  say,  taken 
a  liking — "  king  V     Certain  it  is,  that  Zedekiah's  rebellion  against  the 
king  of  Babylon  seems  to  be  charged  on  him  as  a  distinguished  crime, 
2  Chron.   xxxvi,   13;    and   that   Nebuchadnezzar   retained   so    much 
regard  for  him  after  Ids  revolt,  as  to  save  his  life.     On  the  whole,  it 
appears  that  Dud  may  import  the  oi>ject  of  affection,  without  regard 
to  sex,  and  even  as  addressed  to  divinity  ;  why  not  objecJfe  of  love  as 
well  as  object  of  veneration,  or  of  fearl     I  would,  therefore,  take 
Baal,  in    this   inscription,  to  import  sovereign  Lord  of  the  city,  or 
public  community,  of  Tyre;  Amen  to  i\enote  protector,  or  conserva- 
tor of  persons  (airalogous  to  the  Jupiter  Conservator  of  the  Romans) 
especially  of  his  votaries ;  and  Dvd  as  a   title  implying  the  fit  aiul 
VOL.'VII.  NO.  XII!.  '  N 
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proper  object  of  uffection  or  affectionaie  regard.  This  removes,  I 
think  compietely,  the  harshness  of  construction  to  which  Sir  W.  D. 
objects;  and  of  which  I  had  been  sensible,  though  unacquainted 
with  any  mode  of  avoiding  it. 

5.  I  come  now  to  Sir  W.'s  objection  to  the  term  otherwise.  We 
have  a  few,  and  but  few,  persons  with  double  names  recorded  in  the 
Hel>rew  Scriptures ;  but  not  one  man  that  I  recollect,  who  has  two 
7iames  of  the  same  import.  What  the  Hebrew  does  not  furnish,  we 
may  possibly,  however,  lind  an  approach  to  in  the  Greek.  In  Acts 
xiii.  y.  1.avAOs  Ss,  6  KAi  IIciVAO^,  "  then  Savl,  who  Alsn  Paul,  filled 
ivith  the  Holy  Ghost,  ike."  A  mere  English  reader  mieht  easily  be  de- 
ceived into  the  (ancy  thatt^^'o  persons  were  intended  here  ;  but  the  mean- 
ing is — "  Saul  otherwise  called  Paul,"  although  x.ai  has  the 
usual  iiuport  of  "  (md."  These  names,  it  will  be  observed,  are  of 
the  same  signification,  and  the  original  readers  of  the  work  could 
make  no  mistake. 

The  most  applicable,  though  imperfect  instance,  yet  not  Hebrew, 
that  I  know,  is  that  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  called  by  the  Orientals  gene- 
rally, Bakht-al-fi ASS AU,  (or,  Baal-adon-assar  ?)  each  name,  though 
mutable  in  its  first  syllable,  implies  "  the  exalted  lord  of  splendor," 
but  one  appellation  refers  to  the  God  iA'eoo— the  other  to  the  God 
Baal;  who  equally  terminated  in  the  sun,  by  the  idol,  or  image, 
Now,  I  conceive  that  had  this  stood  in  Hebrew  Neboch-adon-assar  '\ 
Baal-adon-assar,  it  would  have  exjnessed  the  same  person  under  two 
names  of  the  same  import  ;  and  the  1  might  have  been  rendered 
*'  otherwise  called,"  accurately  enough.  This  is  independent  of  the 
proposition  that  the  ")  in  very  many  passages  takes  the  import  of  or. 
We  trace  in  the  LXX.  several  names  of  places,  where  it  would  be 
very  convenient  to  render  the  1  or  ;  implying  the  early  and  later  name 
of  the  same  place:  they  stand  in  our  public  translation  as  two 
places. 

Is  it  possible  that  this  •)  should  be  the  remains  or  representative 
of  J«ilil?  We-have  ?l  feminine  m^tAMce  resembling  this,  in  the  name 
of  Esther  (chap.  ii.  7.)  n/lDJ<  J^**!!  TWIT^  Hadassa  who '\%  Esther: 
these  names  being  of  similar  intention  ;  one  signifying — ''  the  myrtle," 
from  the  Hebrew  : — the  other,  '^  the  srreeii  myrtle'  from    the  Arabic 

I  or  according  to   Hiller,  the  dark-colored,   or  black,   mvrtle, 
j>j  (j*««'  °  '       »       ' 

„    ..         I      But  in  the  case  of  Daniel,   as   his    two  names    were   of 

different  significations,  they  are  separated  as  it  were  purposely,  by 
words  at  length,  "l^iKI^ID'pil  TV2iW  H  b)!i^T\  "  Daniel  ivhose  name  icas 
Belteshazzar."  Perhaps  your  learned  corresj)ondeiit  may  furnish 
other  instances,  though  they  have  not  occurred  to  me.  The  usage, 
if  it  were  one,  is  deserving  of  notice. 

It  remains  that  we  examine  the  names  of  this  servant  of  Melkar- 
thus.  1.  ObedAS^AR,  i?.  Achi ass AV..  Obed  is  usually  translated 
servant,  but  rather  signifies  bondman,  and  is  opposed  to  "lOli^  which 
implies  a  servant  who  works  for  wages:  this  name,  then,  denotes 
"  the  bondman   of  Assar;"    and  precisely   the    same  is  denoted  by 
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"  Aciiiassar."  I  know  that  generally  Achi  is  rendered  brother ;  but 
it  cansjot  be  so  rendered  in  all  cases :  as  for  instance  ;  AcHi-no«j»  the 
wife  of  Saul,  1  Sam.  xiv.  50 ;  and  another,  the  wife  of  David,  chap. 
XXV,  43.  xxvii,  3.  these,  being  women,  could  not  possibly  be  named 
"  the  brother  of  deliaht ;"  but  "  the  bond  of  delight,"  is  expr*^ssive 
of  a  lovely  female,  while  it  is  also  a  true  Orientalism.  The  Arabs 
use  the  term  in  this  sense,  at  this  day  ;  so  Schultens  renders,  "  vinxit, 
vincieudo  nexuit."  The  Hebrew  and  the  Arabic,  then,  may  justify 
the  Phoenician;  and  the  fact  that  the  names  Obcdassar  and  Achiassar 
are  of  the  same  import  is  convertible  into  no  weak  argument  that  they 
describe  the  same  person  : — add,  further,  tiiat  if  they  described  two 
persons,  we  should  have  had  some  hint  of  it  in  the  plural  form  of 
some  following  word,  as  liySJ,  or  &c. 

6.  As  the  vau  is  sometimes  omitted,  by  Sir  VV'.s  confession,  this 
objection  may  be  passed  over. 

7-  Sir  \V.  obiects  to  my  "  with,"  inserted  merely  to  preserve 
somewhat  of  an  English  connexi^m :  omit  it ;  the  sense  is  the  same. 
"The  nominatives  absolute  are  rather  unusual;'  but  so  are  lapidary 
inscriptions  in  Hebrew.  We  aU  iaiow  that  lapidary  Latin  is  soiue- 
times  teazing  enough  to  construe  precisely ;  though  we  discern  the 
general  information  it  communicates.  Ph(^nician  Hebrew,  in  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge,  demands,  at  least,  equal  favor. 

8.  Sir  W.  objects  to  n<y  "  who,"  inserted  to  prevent  a  repetition  of 
"  Melkarth,"  as  Sir  W.  and  Boyer  have  done:  exclude  it;  provided 
Melkarth  be  the  -ddmitted  reference  of  the  term  used. 

I  have  no  objection  to  give  the  particle  D  the  sense  of  7X2  Thus, 
or  i;3  therefore,  or  inasmuch  ns ;  or  simply  as  or  any  better  selected 
sense;  for  the  difficulty  is  selection.  "Thus  he  heard  their  voice,"  or 
"  then  he  heard  their  voice,"  would  suit  my  purpose  admirably. 

"■  May  he  conjlifr-ie  to  bless  them!"  The  sense  of  "continuing  to 
bless"  may  possibly  demand  a  few  words  by  Avay  of  support.  I  shall 
adduce  an  instance  or  two  from  the  book  of  Job.  Job  i.  5.  Job 
said,  "  It  may  be  that  my  sons  have  sinned,  nor  continued  to  bless 
God  in  their  hearts."  Verse  11.  "  Put  forth  thine  hand  now,  and 
touch  all  that  he  hath,  will  he  then,  indeed,  continue  to  bless  thee  1" 
Versed.  "  The  Lord  gave,  and  the  Lord  hath  taken  away;  conti- 
nually blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord."  The  Alexandrine  copy 
and  Aldus  add,  "  for  ever  and  ever,"  zig  ravg  a'iuJvocc.  Chap.  ii.  9- 
His  wife  said,  "  Dost  thou  still  retain  thine  integrity  ?  Continue  bless- 
ing God  ;  and  dying." 

In  the  change  of  curse  into  bless,  which  beyond  all  doubt  is  the 
true  import  of  "j'^^  I  agree  with  Mr.  Good,  whose  elaborate  version 
of  Job  is  now  in  niy  hands.  The  sense  of  continuance  he  will  dis- 
cern as   soon  as  it  is  suggested  to  him. 

I  fear.  Sir,  that  Sir  VV.  D.  must  be  in  some  sense  answerable  for 
the  length  of  this  paper:  I  shall  be  happy  to  find  that  it  gives  him 
any  satisfaction ;  and  that  it  contributes  to  throw  light  on  a  subject 
so  recondite :  if  but  one  step  be  gained,  that  may  lead  in  tinic  to 
real  learning. 
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The  inscription,  thus  revised,  would  read  ir>  its  simplest  form, 

To  onr  Lord  Melkarlhu.s,  Sovereign  Divinity  cf  Tyre, 

Conservator,  to  whom  love  is  due  ;  i.  e.  beloved : 
his  sfirvar.t  Obedassar,  a!so  called  Achiassar, 
safely  preserved,  a  second  time  ; 
Bcnassar,  safely  preserved,  son  of  Obedassar ; 
As  Fie  C Melkaiihus)  heard  their  voice, 
May  he  continue  to  bless  them  ! 

Whether  the  conjecture  that  Obedassar  was  priest  of  Melkarthus  is 
strengthened  or  weakened  by  this  revision,  must  be  left  with  your 
readers.  The  mention  of  "  safe  preservation"  certainly  implies  sonse 
danger  run  ;  it  could  hardly  be  a  simple  voya2;e  from  Tyre  to  Malta  ; 
but  if  it  was  from  Malta  to  any  great  distance,  as  Britain,  then  thou2,h 
these  persons  had  not  suffered  shipwreck,  they  mi<>ht  properly  enough 
consecrate  this  votive  nieniorial-tablet :  but,  if  tiiey  had  suffered 
shipv.reck,  though  in  a  short  voyage,  they  might  piously  record  this 
inscription  in  a  public  place,  or  in  more  than  one,  in  proof  of  their 
gratitude. 

ED.  CALM. 
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To  THE  Editor  of  the  Classical  Journal. 

J.  trouble  you  with  a  few  f4:)servations  on  a  passage,  in  the  general 
Preface  to  Dr.  Holmes's  celebrated  Collation  of  the  Septuagint,  rela- 
tive to  the  Syriac  Version. 

The  great  merit  of  that  elaborate  work,  which  its  indefatigable  au- 
thor prosecuted  to  the  very  close  of  his  life  with  equal  talent  and  assi- 
duity, and  which  is  so  ably  continued  by  his  learned  successor,  is 
universally  acknowledged.  Apprehensive,  however,  from  the  concise 
style  in  which  the  general  Preface  is  drawn  up,  that  erroneous  con- 
ceptions may  be  entertuintd  upon  the  subject  of  the  Syriac  Version 
which  has  been  collated,  I  take  the  liberty  of  correctii?g  upon  this 
particular  point,  what  otherwise  appears  to  me  almost  unavoidable, 
public  nii^appreheHsion. 

Having  s])oken  of  the  Italic  and  Coptic  versions.  Dr.  Holmes  thus 
proceeds  to  the  consideration  of  the  Syriac :  "  Versionem  Syriacam  d 
Gra!CO  tcxtu  Hexnplari  conjectam  fuisse,  nemo,  quantum  video,  dene- 
gavit  ;  sed  quo  auctore,  et  quo  scvo  facia  fuerit,  est  controversa  res, 
De  hoc  argunjenlo  cons,»'iii  possunt  Assemanus,  CI.  Brunsius  in  lleper- 
torio,  De  Rossi  in  specimine  Versionis  Hexaplaris,  et  alii.  Bar  He- 
bra^us  ab  Asscmano,  Bnnisio,  Bugati  ad  Danielera,  citatus  plane  tes- 
tatur  ;  Testf/mcntum  rerb  vetus  Sept nagintavirole  Panliis  Kpiscopus 
Telce  Mauzalet  ex  Gra:co  in  Syriaciim  vertit.  Atque  hoc  testimonium 
Bugati  loco  citato  in  multis  iliustral  et  urget. 
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"  Codex  hijus  versionis,  libios  Scriptiirae  Sacrse  bistoricos  com- 
plexus,  erat  oliin  penes  Marium,  qui  ex  eo  Josuce  Hbrum  edidit.  De 
Codice  Bibliothecis  oiim  RtiriiE  Parisiis,  Jibium  quaitiim  Kegum.  et 
Danieloiii  in  hdc  versionc  coniplexo,  adnionuit,  ot  lectione.s  ejus  nmltas 
protulit  CI.  Brunoius  iu  Repeitorii  loco  citato.  Denique  ex  Codice 
Bibbothecae  Anibiosianae  Psabnos  et  Danielem  in  hac  versione  jam 
edidit  CI.  Bugati  e  Doctoribus  Collegii  Anibrosiani,  et  propeiat  nunc 
ad  edeiidos  propbetas  quoque,  in  eodem  codice  coiiservatos.  Quod 
vero  attiuet  ad  versiouem  Syriacani  Pentateucbi,  istius  aliqua  fragmeuta 
exprimit  Arahkt  Horreum  Bar-Hebreel  imdiiiim  in  Codice  quodam 
Hodleiano.     Hose  erg^  fragmenta  contubniua." 

Now  it  is  well  known,  that  tbere  is  a  Striae  version,  botb  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament,  m  bich  has  ahvays  l)een  in  constant  use  among 
the  Syrians,  which  has  been  published  in  the  Paris  and  London  Poly- 
glotts,  and  which  is  denominated  the  Peshito  or  simplex  irrsio.  Tliis, 
it  is  evident,  was  not  in  the  coutempJation  of  Dr.  Hobnes  ;  because  he 
refers  to  Critics,  who  are  discussing  the  existence  of  a  very  diiferent 
version,  one,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  made  by  Paulas,  Bishop 
of  Tela,  and  which  perhaps,  as  a  whole,  is  not  now  extant.  Besides, 
it  is  impossible  for  a  man  of  Dr.  Holmes's  acquirements  and  research, 
to  have  stated,  that  no  one  ever  denied,  vvliat  certainly  no  one  ever 
assei  ted,  the  conformity  of  the  Pesbito  with  the  Septuagint,  because  it 
has  always  been  considered  as  a  translation  from  the  Hebrew.  To  the 
words  therefore,  Versionem  Syrlacam  t  Greece  textu  Hexapluri  confec- 
tam  fuisse,  nemo  denegavit,  we  must  necessarily  affix  the  following 
meaning,  that  there  is  a  Syricc  version  made  from  the  Greek  text  of  the 
Hexapla  no  one  has  denied ;  a  meaning  in  perfect  coincidence  w  ith  the 
context. 

As  an  entire  work,  I  have  remarked,  the  version  of  Paulus  probably 
nowhere  exists.  A  Manuscript,  however,  of  a  Syriac  version,  evi- 
dently translated  from  the  Septuagint,  containing  the  historical  books 
of  the  Old  Testament  with  those  of  Judith  and  Tobias,  and  also  with 
a  considerable  part  of  Deuteronomy,  was  once  in  the  possession  of 
Marius,  a  critic  of  no  mean  eminence  in  the  sixteenth  century.  This 
has  since  disa]>pei;red ;  but  Blarius  has  previously  used  it  as  the  pole- 
star  of  his  criticism  in  his  emendations  of  the  text  of  Joshua.  Dr. 
Holmes  indeed  observes,  that  from  this  he  published  the  book  of 
Joshua,  "  ex  eo  Josuai  librum  edidit ;"  but  that  intelligent  writer, 
who  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  given  an  account  of  a  book  which  he 
liad  never  seen,  could  only  have  meant  by  such  a  mode  of  expression, 
tliat  Marius  published  a  Greek  text  of  Joshua  in  exact  conformity  with 
his  Syriac  manuscript.  And  this  has  been  the  constant  representation 
of  critics,  when  alluding  to  Marius's  Joshua,  from  the  days  of  Walton 
to  the  present  period.  Walton,  in  the  prolegomena  of  the  London 
Polyglott,  remarks,  "  Ex  hoc  codice  Syriaco,  qui  ipsissima  Origenis 
Hexapla  refercbat,  librum  Josiuc  edidit  Marius,  et  asteriscos  omnes 
atque  obelos  lemniscos  ttiam  et  bypolemniscos  apposuit,  et  omnia 
quiim  accuratissime  correxit;    ut,*    demlis  asteriscis,  versionem  Gra- 

'  What  Walton  meant  by  dcmtis  asteriscis  will  be  easily  understood  by  recur- 
ring to  the  22d  section  of  t!ie  same  Prolegomenon,  in  which  he  says,  "  Idem 
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cam,  qncB  in  IJexapUs  extabat,  exacts  reprcesentaret."     De  versioni* 
bus  Glacis  Sec.  42.     From  this  passage  then    it  appears,  that  Bishop 
Walton  (whose  very  expressions,  ex  hoc  codicc  Ubrum  Josueeedidit,  Dr. 
liolnies  adopts)  contemplated  the  Greek   text  of  Marias  as  a  precise 
representation  of  Origen's  Hexapla,  by  being  in  all   points  made  con- 
formable with,  and  very  carefully   corrected  by,  the  Syriac  version 
under  consideration.      Such  was   the  opinion  of  Walton  ;    and   the 
stream  of  criticism,    I  believe,  has  since  uniformly  flowed  in  the  same 
channel.     Its  accuracy,  howcA  er,  I  confess,  appears  to  me  more  than 
problematical.    For  I  apprehend    that  the  object  of  Marius  was  simply 
to  give  a  critical  Greek  text,  approaching  indeed  as  nearly  as  possible 
to  the  Hexapla,  but  not  solely,  although  generally,  conformable  with 
his  Syriac  version.     And  also,  that  not  even  his  asterisks  to  point  out 
additions  made  to  the  septuagint  in  order  to  supply  its  deficiencies,  or 
his  Obeli  to  indicate  its  redundance,  wlicn  compared  with  the  Hebrew^, 
were  uniformly  regulated  by  the  same  version.     In  proof  of  my  asser- 
tion, I   will   quote  a  passage  from   the   Dedication  of  his   work,  in 
which  he  thus  expresses  the  object  in  his  view.     "  Ego  igitur  in  JosuS, 
et  menda  omnia,  quoad  ejus  a  me  fieri  potuit,  in  tant^  pravitatis  ve- 
tustate,    correxi  et   asferiscos  oheliscosque  suis    locis   restitui.     In  tk 
autem  correctione  emendationeque,  ciim  aliorum   vetustissimorum  co- 
dicum,  et  prcesertim  ejus,  qui  in  Vaticana  bibliotheca  habetur,  fidem 
sum  secutus,  turn  interpretem  Si/rum  ubique  auctorem   certissimum 
habui."  p.  6.     Here  he  represents  his  object  to  be,  a  general  correc- 
tion and  emendation  of  the  text,  and  his  means  of  effecting  that  object 
twofold  ;  first,  by  the  collation  of  manuscrij)ts,   particularly  the  Vati- 
can, and  secondly,  by  a  reference   to  his    Syriac   version,  which   he 
considers  as   his  surest,  but  not  his   only   guide.     That  he   did  not 
always  adopt  the  readings  of  the  Syriac  is  apparent  in  chap.  i.  v.  8. 
where  the  word  svoSoua-ac  occurs  in  his  text.     Upon  this  word  he  has 
the  following  Jiote:    "  Pro  svoSujg-si;  reddidit  Si/rus  primam  personam 
s-Jok'jTLo,  sed  ei  non  assentiuntur  alia  exempla."  p.  125.     He  therefore 
rejects  the  Syriac  reading.     So  also,  c.  xiii.  v.  27.  where  the  word 
svsy.BK,  is  found  in  his  text.    His  note  is  :   "  Pro  iv(r;j,sy.  scribendura  est 
EV£^Ey.,  ut  habent  Complulenses,  aut  diviso  verbo  £v  s^sh   ut  habet 
Hebraicum,  aut  denique   xaj  s-^zy.   ut  legit  Syrus.     Est  autem  iasK 
Hebraiis  vallis  aut  planities,  et  sic  reddidit  hiiuc  locum  Aquilas  atque 
Symniachus  et  etiam  Latinus.    Quia  autem  nientio  loci  evs^xa^c  est  apud 
Eusebiuni,  libro  de  locis  Hebraicis,  ideo  censeo  sic  esse  scribendum." 
p.  1-10.     Nor  is  my  other  position,  viz.  that  he  was  not  always  de- 
termined  by  Ins   Syriac  version  in  the  placing   of  his  Asterisks  and 
Obeli,  less  diliicult  of  proof.     In  c.  i.  v.  9.  occurs  the  subsequent 
observation.     "  Scribunt  Complutenses  si;  itoivra  riirov  oJ  sdv  irooeiyj. 

Origenes,  cum  omnium  non  esset  magna  haec  volumina  (viz.  Hexap.)  romparare, 
aliam  edilionem  elaboravit,  solius  versionis  Sept.  cui  asteriscos  et  obelos  apposuit." 
But  Moiitfaucon,  in  the  praeliminaria  to  his  edition  of  ti.e  Hexapla,  refutes  the 
supposition  that  these  marks  did  not  occur  in  the  Hexapla.  "  Hac,"  he 
remarks,  "  ad  verbum  retulimus  contra  quosdam  nupcros,  qui  existimant  notas 
illas  Obelorum  et  Asteriscorum  non  in  editione  tvJ-i  9  Hexaplari  positas  fuisse 
ab  Origene,  sed  in  alia  sevrsim  adornuta."  p.  38. 
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Sed  quando  verbura  roTTov  neque  JHebrceum  liabet,  r.eque  alii  boni 
libri,  nihil  niuto.  Si  quis  tanien  adscribenduin  putet,  is  notet  obelisco." 
p.  120.  To  liiis  I  shall  only  add  one  quotafiou  more,  wl.ich,  I  trust, 
will  be  deemed  decisive.  In  his  text,  c.  iv.  v.  7-  be  prints  the  words 
6  'lo^Sx'/o;  TtorayAs,  the  latter  of  which  words  he  marks  with  an  Obe- 
lus, as  not  being  iound  in  the  Hebrew  ;  and  thus  remarks  upon  it  in 
his  Annotations :  "  Scribe  xt.)  ctj  or^Xuitrsis,  habeatque  pronomen  obe- 
lum  appoiitum.  Eadem  nota  scribatur  quoque  apud  participiuni 
Xiyouv,  et  uJteriiis  apnd  notnen  7rora/v-o;,  quod  nomen  tanien  a  Si/ro 
non  est  lectnm."  p.  123. 

But  there  is  another  paragraph  in  the  passage  quoted  from  Dr. 
Holmes,  which  seems  to  require  a  little  correction  as  well  as  elucida- 
tion ;  I  mean  the  concluding  one,  referring  to  the  Horreum  Mysteri- 
orum  of  Bar-Hebrseus,  viz.  "  Quod  vero  attinet  ad  versionem  Syria- 
cam  Pentateuchi,  istius  aliqna  fragmenta  exprimit  Arabice  liorreum 
Bar-IJebrcei  iueditum  in  Codice  quodam  Bodleiano, '  The  word 
Arabice,  I  presume,  must  have  been  a  mere  slip  of  the  ^-en  for  Sijritice. 
It  is  indeed  true  that  this  work  is  extant  ia  Arabic,  as  nell  as  Syriac, 
because  Asseman  remarks,  that  both  Hottiager  and  Renaudot  cite  it 
under  its  Arabic  title,  th.e  latter  of  whom,  he  adds,  "  testatnr  hoc  opus 
extare  in  Biblioth.  IMedicea  Arabice  Charactere  Syriaco."  Bib!iotheca 
Orientalis,  V.  it.  p.  277.  And  we  know  that  Bar-Hebraeus  wrote 
some  01"  his  works  in  both  languages.  But  the  copy  referred  to  in  the 
Bodleian  Library,  is  indisputably  Syriac,  and  not  Arabic,  so  that  here 
Arabic^  should  be  considered  as  an  error  of  the  press,  or  as  an  error 
imputable  to  the  haste  of  transcription,  and  ina(ivertently  printeil. 

With  respect  to  the  character  of  the  particular  version  thus  collated, 
and  described  under  the  title  of  Syrns  in  Horreo  Bar-Heb.  and  as 
Syr  us  apud  Bar-Heb.,  the  learned  editor  seems  to  have  contemplated 
it,  certainly  as  a  Syriac  version  translated  from  the  Septuagint,  and 
probably  as  the  identical  version  before  alluded  to,  which  was  ascribed 
to  Paulus,  Bishop  of  Tela.  With  submission,  however,  to  authority 
which  I  cannot  but  highly  respect,  I  must  confess  that  it  appears  to 
me  in  no  other  light  than  as  t!ie  version  of  Bar-Hebrams  himself,  who, 
writing  in  Syriac,  rendered  the  Septuagint  into  that  language,  precisely 
as  he  did  the  versions  of  Aquila,  Symniachus,  and  Theodotion.  This, 
I  think,  is  evident  from  the  Preface  to  the  Horreum  IMysteriorum, 
(a  critical  commentary  on  the  whole  bible)  in  which  Bar-Hebra«us  states 
that  he  takes  the  Peshito  for  his  text,  because  it  is  in  the  hands  of 
every  Syrian ;  but  that  he  gives  extracts  "  from  the  Greek,  that  is, 
from,  the  version  of  the  Septuagint,"  by  way  of  confirmation  ;  but  front 
the  versions  of  Aquila,  Symmachus,  and  Theodotion,  as  also  from 
the  Penlapla  and  Hexapla  by  way  of  elucidation  only,  not  of  confirma- 
tion. Accordingly  the  word  |.-io.  i.  e.  the  Greek,  which  is  written  iu 
red  ink  to  catch  the  eye,  perpetually  occurs  either  at  full  lengtli  or  ab- 
breviated. Thus  in  his  comment  on  the  phrase  "  without  form  and 
void,"  Genesis  c.  i.  v.  2.  after  giving  the  reading  of  Peshito  he  adds, 
jAioZ>o  \}o  jA*x-iA,A>3  \}  Zooi  ai..A^|  ^a.  i.  e.  "  in  the  Greek,  was 
invisible  and  unadorned,"  which  corresponds  with  the  text  in  the 
common  edition  of  the  Septuagint,  rjv  dooxro;  jcat  xy.xrxfj-KzCccTtoi.  He 
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then  also  subjoins  in  Si/riac,  the  readings  of  Aquila,  Syramachiis, 
and  Thecdction,  -whose  respective  names  are  wriUen  at  the  head  of  each 
reference  with  red  ink  in  Syriac  characters.  Now,  as  he  confessedly 
translated,  hiroseif,  the  Greek  of  Aquila,  Symniachus,  and  Theodo- 
tion,  iuio  Syriac,  for  the  purposes  of  his  Conimentary,  it  seems 
probable  that  he  translated,  himself  also,  the  Greek  of  the  Septuagint, 
particularly  when  it  is  considered  that  he  makes  the  phrases,  the  Greek 
and  the  Septiiagirit,  synonymous. 

Tiie  question,  upon  which  I  take  the  liberty  of  differing  from  Dr. 
Holmes,  is  certainly  one  of  some  importance  to  the  text  of  the  Sep- 
tuagint ;  because,  if  Bar-Hebraeus  used  a  Syriac  translation  of  the 
Septuagint  made  at  the  commeacement  of  the  seventh  century,  which 
is  the  date  affixed  by  Marius  to  has  Syriac  version,  the  readings  col- 
lected from  tlie  Horreum  Mysteriorum  will  be  of  infinitely  greater 
value,  than  if  Bar-Hebraiius  translated,  himself,  from  a  common  copy  of 
the  Septuagint  in  his  own  days,  viz.  in  the  thirteenth  century.  I 
wish  I  could  persuade  myself  that  Dr.  Holmes's  conjecture  is  the  most 
correct. 

I  should  perhaps  add,  that  the  above  reference  to  Genesis  i.  2.  in 
Bar-Hebraeus  is  not  made  by  Dr.  Holmes  ;  and  that  very  properly ; 
because  it  furnishes  no  various  reading.  The  tirst  reference,  which  I 
have  observed  in  the  Collation  is  Genesis  iii.  20.  where  it  is  said, 
"Zlovj)  Evam  ju  Bar-Hebr."  A  reference,  however,  which,  like  the 
former,  should  not  have  been  made  for  the  very  same  reason.  Bar- 
Kebrceus  quotes  this  passage  in  the  Peshito  thus :  "  and  Adam  called 
his  wife's  name  \oJ'  adding  j^jy  |.,jOi.,  that  is,  "  in  the  Greek,  Life," 
the  precise  translation  of  Z'joyj  in  the  common  text  of  the  Septuagint. 
Besides,  how  can  ].<,*/  which  signifies  life,  be  correctly  rendered 
Evam  ? 

Tlie  Horreum  Mysteriorum,  as  Dr.  Holmes  remarks,  has  never  been 
published.  Asseman,  in  his  Bibliotheca  Orientalis,  gives  an  extract 
or  two  from  its  Preface,  relative  to  the  different  Syriac  versions.  Tiie 
first  part  indeed  of  this  Preface  is  wholly  unimportant,  containing  only 
a  poetical  invocation  and  introduction  in  rhyme,  which  thus  com- 
mences :  "  To  Thee,  who  hast  elevated  the  earth  above  the  waters — 
And  who  hast  restrained  the  waters  above  the  skies — Every  knee  shall 
bend,  &c."  But  as  the  latter  and  principal  part  of  it  gives  the  best 
account  extant,  although  a  brief  one,  of  the  versions  alluded  to,  I 
subjoin  it  in  an  English  translation.  "  Because  the  Peshito,"  he  re- 
marks, "  which  coincides  with  the  Hebrew,  is  in  the  hands  of  every 
Syrian,  I  have  used  it  as  the  foundation  of  my  commentary,  although 
a  tottering  one ;  and  from  the  version  of  the  Greek,  that  is  of  the  Sep- 
tuagint, have  made  many  extracts  in  confirmation  of  it,  and  have  also 
quoted  from  Aquils,  Syminachus,  Theodotion,  the  Pentapla,  and 
Hexapla,  not  indeed  by  way  of  confirmation,  but  only  for  the  sake  of 
elucidation.  Respecting  this  Syriac  version  there  are  three  opinions. 
The  first  is,  that  it  was  translated  in  the  days  of  the  kings  Solomon 
and  Hiram  :  the  second,  that  Asa  the  priest,  when  he  was  sent  from 
Assyria  to  Samtiria,  made  the  translation  :  and  the  third,  that  the  ver- 
sion was  not  in  existence  before  the  days  of  Adseus  the  Apostle,  and 
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of  Abgavus,  King  of  Edessa,  when  also  the  Peshito,  or  simplex  versio, 
of,  the  New  Testament  was  produced.  Aftenvards  this  (i.  e.  the  New 
Testament)  was  again  translated  with  more  circumspection  iu  the  city 
of  Mabug  in  the  days  of  the  pious  Philoxenus  ;  acd  was  collated  three 
times  (Z,ai.Aja-^Z)  i"  Alexaiidria,  by  the  pious  Thomas  of  Harkei  in  the 
holy  monastery  of  St.  Anthony.  VVith  respect  to  the  Sepfuagint  of  the 
Old  Testament,  that  was  translated  from  the  Greek  into  Striae  by 
Paulus,  Bi.shop  of  Tela  of  Mauzalat." 

With  the  last  paragraph  the  Preface  concludes,  an<l  the  commen- 
tary begins.  It  seems  singular,  that  the  Peshito"  should  rank  so  low 
in  the  estimation  of  Ear-Hebrreu? ;  but  Asseman  assigns  from  another 
work  of  the  same  author  the  grounds  of  this  depreciation,  and  defends 
it  against  them.  ViJ.  Bibiioth.  Orient.  V.  ir.  p.  2S3.  The  principal 
one  appears  to  be  the  inelegance  of  its  diction,  particularly  its  defi- 
ciencies in  ornamentative  particles.  But  upon  this  principle  the  cor- 
rupt Chaldee  of  the  Gemara  in  the  Talmud  would  be  preferred  to  the 
purer  Chaldee  of  Daniel  and  Ezra. 

There  is  a  happy  critical  conjecture  of  Asseman  upon  a  passage  in 
this  Preface  worth  recording.  In  the  manuscript,  which  he  used,  the 
account  of  the  Philoxenian  version  of  the  New  Testament  seems  to 
have  been  mutilated  by  the  accidental  omission  of  some  very  effective 
words.  He  renders  it  thu^s :  "It  (that  is  the  New  Testament)  was 
again  translated  more  accurately  in  the  city  of  Mabug  in  the  days  of 
the  pious  Philoxenus,  by  the  pious  Thomas  of  Harkei  in  t/ie  holy 
Monastery  of  St.  Anihony."  Mendum  Manifestum  !  he  adds  :  Nam 
Philoxenus  obiit  circa  annum  Christi  520.  Thomas  vero  editionem 
suam  elaboravit  anno  6l(),  ut  supr^  vidimus.  Bib.  Orient.  V.  ii.  p.  24. 
He  then  proposes  to  restore  the  passage,  imperfectly  perhaps  tran- 
scribed, by  an  insertion  after  the  words  **  in  the  days  of  the  pious 
Philoxenus"  of  the  following  clause,  and  afterwards  collated  according 
to  the  copy  of  Philoxenus  himself,  concluding  as  before,  '*  by  the 
pious  Thomas  of  Harkei,  in  the  holy  Monastery  of  St.  Anthony."  Now 
it  is  remarkable  that  the  Bodleian  manuscript  supplies  the  deficiency  of 
Asseman's,  and  exhibits  a  reading,*  not  precisely  the  same  in  words, 
but  much  to  the  same  effect,  with  the  additional  circumstance,  that  it 
was  collated  three  times,  viz.  "  atid  was  collated  three  times  in  Alex- 
andria," by  the  pious  Thomas  of  Karkel,  &c. 

But  I  have  principally  quoted  the  preceding  Preface  in  order  to 
confirm  what  I  have  previously  remarked,  that,  when  Bar-Hebreeus 
speaks  of  liis  extracts  from  the  Septuagint,  he  seems  to  represent  hira- 
self  as  occasionally  translating  from  that,  in  the  same  manner  as  from 
the  other  Greek  versions.  And  let  it  be  observed,  that  he  does  not 
even  mention  the  version  of  Paulus,  until  the  close  of  his  Preface, 
when  he  barely  notices  it,  without  either  censure  or  commendation. 

'  The  reading  proposed  by  Asseman  is  ojA^'  \*^^\  ^  ZiD^3^j  .UO 
iXiQJ*a£OoXi£>.     That  which  is  found  in  the  Bodleian  MS,  is       ZiCA»aZJo 
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For  the  fidelity  of  the  translation,  unless  he  haii  stated  another  source 
from  which  it  was  derived,  he  must  himself,  I  conceive,  be  deemed 
responsible  ;  a  responsibility  of  which  he  could  not  but  have  been 
aware,  and  would  not  have  unnecessarily  incurred.  Besides,  what 
critic  of  eminence,  anxious  to  give  the  precise  meaning  of  a  passage 
in  a  foreign  language,  would  like  to  do  it  in  any  translation  but  his 
own  ? 

By  the  preceding  remarks,  I  shall,  I  trust,  be  considered  as  rather 
solicitous  to  correct  probable  misapprehension,  than  to  expose  critical 
inaccuracies.  The  high  character  of  Dr.  Holmes's  collation  is  indis- 
putable ;  and  had  the  superstructure  simply  rested  upon  the  basis  of 
Greek  manuscripts  alone,  without  borrowing  the  feeble  support  of 
versions,  would  have  been  still  invaluable.  It  is  a  work  which  reflects 
honor  upon  its  original  compiler,  upon  his  successor  in  the  laborious 
undertaking,  and  upon  the  University  of  Oxford  in  particular,  which, 
from  its  very  birth,  adopted  and  fostered  it ;  cherishing  it,  in  spite  of 
its  occasional  frowardness,  with  all  the  fondness  of  a  parent,  and  in- 
curring no  inconsiderable  expense  in  its  nurture,  without  the  prospect 
or  perhaps  the  possibility  of  indemnification. 

I  am.  Sir,  your's,  &c. 

R.  L, 
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So  he  drove  out  the  man  ;  and  he  placed  at  the  east  of  the  garden  of  Eden 
Cherubims,  and  a  flaming  sword  which  turned  every  way,  to  keep  the  way  of 
the  tree  of  life. — Gen,  iii.  24. 

±  HE  Indian  Americans  have  certain  supposed  Cherubimical  figures  in 
their  Synhedria,  and  through  a  strong  religious  principle,  dance  there 
perhaps  every  winter's  night,  always  in  a  bowing  posture,  and  frequently 
sing  Halelu-yah  Yo-He-VVah. — I  have  seen  in  several  of  the  Indian 
Synhedria  two  white  painted  eagles  carved  out  of  poplar  v\'ood,  with 
their  wings  stretched  out  and  raised  five  feet  off  the  ground,  standing 
at  the  corner,  close  to  their  red  and  white  imperial  seats ;  and  on  the 
inner  side  of  each  of  the  deep-notched  pieces  of  wood,  where  the  eagles' 
stand,  the  Indians  frequently  paint,  with  a  chalky  clay,  the  figure  of  a 
man  with  Buffalo  horns,  and  that  of  a  Panther  with  the  same  color;  from 
which  I  conjecture,  especially  connected  with  their  other  rites  and  cus- 
toms, that  the  former  emblem  was  designed  to  describe  the  divine  attri- 
butes, as  that  bird  excels  the  rest  of  the  feathered  kind  in  various  supe- 
rior qualities;  and  that  the  latter  symbol  is  a  contraction  of  the  Cheru- 
bimical figures,  the  man,  the  bull,  and  the  lion.  And  this  opinion  is 
corroborated  by  an  established  custom,  both  religious  and  martial, 
among  them,  which  obliges  them  to  paint  those  sacred  emblems  anew, 
at  the  first-fruit  offering,  or  the  annual  expiation  of  sins.  Every  one  of 
their  war-leaders    must  also  make  three  successful  wolfish  campaigns. 
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with  their  reputed  holy  ark,  before  he  is  admitted  to  wear  a  pair  of  a 
young  Buffalo's  horns  on  his  forehead,  or  to  sing  the  triumphal  war 
sons,  and  to  dance  with  the  same  animal's  tail  sticking  up  behind  him, 
while  he  sings  Yo-He-VVah.     Adair's  American  Indians,  p.  30. 

It  is  well  known  that  Adair  wrote  his  work  in  support  of  au  extrava- 
gant theory,  that  the  North  American  Indians  vtere  actually  descended 
from  the  Israelites.  We  should  therefore  be  cautious  in  admitting  his 
assertions,  unless  strengthened  by  other  accounts  ;  which,  in  the  present 
instance,  establish  his  veracity.  For  the  Chevalier  de  Tonti '  informs 
us  that  in  one  of  the  temples  dedicated  to  the  sun  in  Louisiana,  in 
which  ))articu!ar  respect  is  paid  to  the  deity,  "  a  closet  is  made  in  the 
wall,  which  they  call  the  tabernacle  of  the  god.  Two  eagles  with  ex- 
tended wings  hang  in  it,  and  look  towards  the  sun".  And  in  Picart's  Rel. 
Con.*  there  is  a  plate  representing  a  temple  containing  three  Chemims 
or  Zemims  of  the  Indians  of  Hispaniola.  The  chief  has  five  heads;  those 
of  a  Lion,  an  Eagle,  a  Stag,  a  Dog,  and  a  Serpent.  In  front  of  his  body, 
also,  another  Eagle's  head  projects.  A  Serpent  infolds  his  leg,  and  he 
bears  a  trident  in  his  right  hand.  The  two  others  have  horns,  both 
are  human  figures,  but  one  has  the  head  and  claws  of  an  eagle.  Park- 
hurst  considers  the  word  Chemim  to  be  plainly  taken  with  little  varia- 
tion from  □''Qli^  the  Heavens  or  what  declare  and  exhibit  the  glory  of 
God.  Ps.  1 9- 1  •  i»!id  are,  he  apprehends,  according  to  that  of  St.  Paul,  Rom. 
1.  20.  the  created,  visible  emblem  of  his  eternal  power  and  Godhead. 
In  conformity  with  this  opinion,  the  Spaniards,  who  were  present  at  the 
first  conquests  which  were  made  in  America,  tell  us  that  the  inhabitants 
of  Hispaniola  looked  upon  the  Chemens  or  Zemes,  as  the  messengers, 
the  agents  or  mediators  of  a  supreme,  sole,  eternal,  infinite  Almighty 
invisible  being,  and  imagined  that  they  presided  over  the  affairs  of 
men.  Whenever  they  went  to  war,  they  used  to  fix  two  little  Chemens 
on  their  foreheads.  With  respect  to  the  reverence  due  to  the  Bull,  so 
generally  discovered  amongst  all  nations,  and  existing  from  the  earliest 
times,  it  cannot  be  said  that  it  originattd  with  the  North  American  In- 
dians from  any  agricultural  or  domestic  use  to  which  the  species  might 
be  applied,  since  the  Buffalo  was  the  wild  inhabitant  of  their  woods. 
The  natural  conclusion  therefore,  is  that  it  must  have  been  derived  from 
some  more  occult  cause  connected  with  religious  worship.  And 
it  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  East  Indians  think  it  a  great  honor,  and 
fancy  themselves  sure  of  eternal  happiness,  whenever  they  expire  with  a 
cow-tail  in  their  hands  y'  and  Diod.  Siculus*  further  informs  us  that  it 
was  a  custom  among  the  Troglodytes,  when  they  were  grown  so  old  as 
to  be  unable  to  follow  their  flocks,  to  tie  themselves  to  an  Ox's  tail  and 
so  put  an  end  to  their  days. 

That  the  Cherubim  were  a  mystical  representation  of  the  divine 
Aleim,  the  Hebn w  appellation  for  the  Trinity,  and  that  this  Aleim  has 
been  invoked  and  worshipped  as  a  plurality  in  unity,  ita.vr\  ya.^  iv  KO(r[j.M 
xdwTTsi  T^lac,  rjf  M&va;  af%£<'  is,  I  think,  proved  beyond  the  possibility 
of  doubt  by  Mr.  Parkhurst  in  his  lexicon  under  the  head  2.1D  and  in  the 

'  See  Coll.  of  Voyaits  to  the  North,  V.  5.         ^  Picart  v.  3.  p.  129. 
3    Picart  V.  3, 219.    +  Died.  Sic.  B.  3.  c.  2.     ^  Damascius,  see  Cudworth,  p.  294. 
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more  elaborate  treatise  of  Mr.  Cudworth,  in  his  intellectual  system.* 
We  discover  amongst  the  idols  of  almost  every  nation  a  triple-formed 
deity  frequently  represented  with  some  and  occasionally  Vv'iili  all  the. 
characteristic  marks  of  the  Lion,  the  Hav/k  and  the  Bill,  which,  we 
learn  from  Ezekiel,  1.10.  and  10.  14.  were  essential  to  tlie  cherubic 
forms.  Thus,  the  symbol  of  Serapis,  who  Phiiarchiis^  tens,  was 
that  God  who  governs  the  Avhole  world,  was  aii  animal  with  three 
heads,  a  Dog's,  a  Wolfs,  ajid  a  Liou's,  this  last  being  in  the  centre. 
Orpheus,  according  to  Daraascius,'  made  one  of  his  piinciples  a  Dragon 
having  the  head  both  of  a  Enil  and  a  Lion,  and  in  the  n JdsT  the  i'ace 
of  a  God  with  golden  Avings  upon  his  shoulders,  and  we  have  the 
authority  of  Diodorns.  Sic*  for  paving  tht  highest  attention  to  wiiat- 
ever  he  advanced  upon  the  subject  of  religious  mysteries.  Diana  was 
usually  represented  with  three  heads,  and  some  ascribe  to  her  the 
likeness  of  a  Dog,  a  Bull,  mid  a  Lion;  in  her  tejuple  of  Olympia  she 
was  seen  as  a  winged  figure  w  ith  the  right  side  like  a  Panther,  the  left 
likeaLion.^  Fodigast  a  deity  of  Lusatia  in  Germany,"  was  represented 
with  an  Ox's  heati  upon  the  breast,  an  Eagle  upon  his  head,  and  a  Piiie  in 
fcis  left  hand.  Mith;  as  and  Orosmasdes,  who  may  be  considered  as  the 
same  acity,are  called  the  threefold,  he  has  been  described  with  a  human 
body,  a  lion's  head,  and  four  wii.gs  standing  on  a  Bull.  The  Sphinx  had 
a  human  head,  the  win,>s  of  a  bird  and  the  form  of  a  Lion.  In  short, 
whether  we  examine  the  symbols  and  Idols  of  the  Srvthians,  East 
Indians  or  Americans,  we  invariably  discover  races  of  tlic  Lion,  the 
Bull,  and  the  Eagle,  and  that  these  were  not  selected  from  caprice 
or  accident  niight  be  more  fully  proved  by  a  further  comparison  be- 
tween the  Pagan  and  the  Jewish  I  rinities.  But  as  it  is  the  particular 
object  of  this  article  to  illustrate  merely  the  cherubic  forms,  such 
inquiry  would  lead  to  irrelevant  details.  The  corroborating 
evidence  here  given  appears  to  substantiate  a  fact,  which  I  conceive  es- 
tablishes in  the  highest  degree  the  authenticity  and  antiquity  of  the 
Bible:  for  however  sceptical  may  be  the  advocates  for  lim.iting  to  the 
Jewish  nation  alone  all  participation  and  knowledge  of  the  Mosaic 
disf^nsation,  such  an  accumulation  of  similarities  must  surely  be 
heyond  the  potver  of  chancf;  to  eftect. 
There  were  Giants  in  the  earth  in  those  days.     Gen.  vi.  4. 

I  must  confess  that  were  there  no  other  grounds  for  supposing  that 
the  term  Giants  applied  to  persons  of  a  superior  size,  I  should  feel  in- 
clined from  the  meaning  of  the  word  ^^2  to  conclude  tiiat  it  signified 
Bothing  more  than  a  race  of  violent  and  lawless  people  who  Vtcre  in  the 
habit  of  committing  depredations  upon  their  more  peaceable  neighbours. 
As  the  Scriptures,  however,  in  other  places  refer  evidently  to  theexistence 
of  men  of  more  than  ordinary  stature,  and  as  the  septuagint  translates 
the  word  yi/ac,  this  opinion  is  materially  weakened,  and  if  we  may 
depend  upon  the  following  accounts,  no  doubts  must  remain  as  to  the 
truth  of  the  scriptural  assertion. 

During  the  disputes  between  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Tegeans,  the 
former  having  been  repeatedly  defeated,  sent  to  consult  the  Delphic 
oracle  what  particular  deity  tliey  had  to  appease  to  become  victorious 

'  CuilvTorth,  B.  1.  c.  4.         ^  Ciuiworth,  351.         ^  Cudworth,  298. 
♦Diod.  Sic.  B.  4.  c.  1.    5  ParkUurstLcx.  351,   <5  Sam.  Grosser,  Hist,  of  Lusatia 
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over  their  adversaries.  The  Pythian  assured  them  of  success  if  they 
brought  back  the  body  of  Orestes  son  of  Aganieniaon.  The  search 
was  without  intermission  continued,  and  the  body  was  at  length  disco- 
vered accidentally  by  a  man  of  the  nanic  of  Lichas.  There  happened 
at  this  time  to  be  a  comnievcial  intercourse  with  the  i'egeans,  and 
Lichas,  seeing  a  smith  at  his  forge,  observed  with  particular  curiosity 
the  process  of  workins;  iron.  The  man  to<.k  notice  of  his  atten- 
tion, and  desisted  from  his  labor.  "  Stranger  of  Sparta,"  said 
he,  "  you  seem  to  adnsire  the  art  which  you  contemplate ;  but  how 
much  more  would  your  wonder  be  excited,  if  you  knew  all  that  I 
am  able  to  communicate  !  Near  this  place,  as  I  was  sinking  a  well, 
I  found  a  cotfin  seven  cubits  long ;  I  never  believed  that  men  were 
formerly  of  larger  dimensions  than  at  present;  but  when  I  opened 
it,  I  discovered  a  body  equal  in  length  to  the  cotfin  ;  I  correctly 
measured  it  and  placed  it  where  I  found  it :"  Lichas,  after  hearing 
this  relation,  was  induced  to  believe  that  this  might  be  the  body 
of  Orestes,  concerning  which  the  oracle  had  spoken.  He  accord- 
ingly returned  to  Sparta  and  related  the  matter  to  his  countrymen  ; 
who  immediately,  under  pretence  of  come  imputed  crime,  sent  him 
into  banishment.  He  'returned  to  Tegea,  told  his  misfortune  to 
the  smith,  and  hired  of  him  the  ground.  He  resided  there  for  a 
certain  space  of  time,  when,  digging  up  the  body,  he  collected 
the  bones,  and  returned  with  them  to  Sparta,  and  from  that  time 
the  Lacedaemonians,  in  their  contests  with  the  Tegeans,  were  attended 
with  uninterrupted  success.  ^  Herodot.  lib.  I.  C.  6"8. 

Pausanias  describes  the  bones  of  Ajax  discovered  at  Salarais  as 
being  of  immense  size.  He  also  relates  the  following  anecdotes 
respecting  the  existence  of  giants.  On  the  coast  of  Ionia,  near 
Miletus,  is  an  island  called  Lade,  which  is  subdivided  into  two 
smaller  islands.  One  of  these  is  denominated  y\sterius,  because 
Asterius  the  son  of  Anax  was  buried  in  it.  And  Anax  was  the  son 
of  the  earth.  The  dead  body  of  this  Asterius  was  not  less  than 
ten  cubits  in  length.  Also  tirat,  in  upper  Lydia,  there  was  a  city 
of  no  great  magnitude,  called  the  gates  of  Temenis.  In  this  place, 
a  sepulchre  being  torn  open  by  a  tempest,  certain  bones  were 
exposed  to  the  view,  which,  had  it  not  been  for  their  retaining  the 
figure  of  human  bones,  no  one  couid  have  believed  fr^ni  their  size 
that  they  were  those  of  a  man.  This  gigantic  corpse  was  reported 
to    be  that  of  Hyllus.     Pausanias,  B.  I.  c.    35. 

To  these  authorities  froai  ancient  historians,  we  may  add  some 
from  modern  travellers.  Jacob  le  Maire,  in  his  voyages  to  the  Straits 
of  Magellan,  reports  that  he  found  at  Port  Desire  several  graves 
covered  with  stones  in  which  he  discovered  human  skeletons  of 
ten  and  eleven  feet  in  length.  The  Chevalier  Scory,  in  his  voyage 
to  the  peak  of  Teneritfe,  says  that  they  found  in  one  of  the  sepul- 
chral caverns  of  that  mountain  the  head  of  a  Guanche  which  had 
eighty  teeth,  and  that  the  body  was  not  less  than  fifteen  feet  long. 
In  digging  in  some  ditches  at  Rouen  in  1509,  a  tomb  stone  was  found 
containing  a   skeleton    whicii    was  about    seventeen    feet   in  leni^th. 
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On  the  tomb  was  a  plate  of  copper,  describing  the  bones  to  be  those 
of  the  Noble  and  puissant  Lord,  the  Chevalier  Ricon  de  Valleniont. 
In  Canada  also,  gigantic  remains  have  been  discovered ;  and  although 
in  some  instances  the  bones  may  have  been  those  of  Elephants  or 
other  large  animals,  it  is  highly  improbable  that  in  every  instance  this 
should  have  been  the  case.  E.  S. 


Critical,  and  Explanatory  Notes  on  the  Hippoh/tns  Stephancpho- 
rus,  with  Strictures  on  some  Remarks  of  Professor  Monk. 


NO.  II. 


V.  134.     TpiTUTCiV  Se  viv  kKum 
Tavds  HUT   ciix(3po(Tiou 
(TTOfJioiTog  dixegoiv 
Au^dTpog  uKTag  ds[xa.g  dyvov  'kt^siv. 

"  Verba  v.  136.  et  sequentium  si  sic  construas  cum  Scholiaste,  r^ira.- 
7av  OS  viv  xAucy  raviJs  rji/^e^xv  ■KC.rsysiv  dyvov  to  (rro'j.x  ra$-  AdiMc/^rcog 
dxra^,  sensum  dederis,  quern  poscunt  Euripidea,  cujus  nutrici  Phaedra 
dicitur  v.  275,  r^iTalocv  ova-'  dcntos  ■rjfj.s^av,  et  pulcrum  os  dixisse  videbi- 
tur  diJ^jS^ocrlou  a-Totxccros  Ssfjia;  :  inservit  et  haec  vox  periphrasi ;  isla 
tamen  est  insolentior :  haec  forsau  olim  levi  mutatione  fient  clariora  : 
corrigere  Reisk.  tentabat,  rdvS'  sxdg  duij3^orriov  pulcra  qutevis  dicuntur  et 
VEKTU^sa,  Xoyog  ovv  diJ^^^ocrioc,  Ka,i  vl'?  dfj^^^oo'lri,  ko.)  du^fo^ocricci  yjarccij 
xai  ay/SfocTiOv  (rrojjia.  m'a.^'  EvaTtlSri,  Eustath.  in  II.  A.  p.  333,  13.  ad 
OS  ambrosium  accedit  prope  vBKrdosdv  y^siSviO-'  in  ApoUon.  Rhod.  ill. 
1008. :  farivam,  dXiplrou  dKrrjV,  sive  frumentum  mola  fractum  vocat 
Aay^aT^o;  dytrdy  :  Horaeri  11.  N.  322. 

bj  SvrjTo'j  r  s'iri  xou  eSoj  AYjjXYjTspog  kktuv, 
sunt  Horatio  Carm.  ii.  Od.  14,  10. 

Qiiicunque  terrce  munere  icscimur 
cui  ta  men  obversabantur  Simonidis,  EJf  us^'ouj  oo-oi  yta^Ttov  alvi/xsSa; 
X^ovo;,  excitata  Platoni  Protag.  p.  345.  et  ter  quaterve  Plutarcho  : 
terrce  frvges,  Arj[Mrjr^oi  re  koI  Ko'^tj;  Suj^cc  Platoni  ATj^aijr^ o,'  x.a^'rtov 
saepe  vocant  alii,  etiam  Herod,  i.  c.  193.  iv.  c.  198.:  Euripideum 
$£[^as  dyvov  lo-^siv  adhibet  in  alium  sensum  Nauniachius  Stobaei 
Grot.  p.  278.  xaAov  yJv  osy^ccg  dyvov  z'/iiv,  doy.rjrd  ts  pj/xvejy  Uaf- 
hviytyjv."  Valckenaer.  I  shall  now  cite  Professor  Monk's  Note  : 
"  Sensus  est"  (the  sense  is  obvious,  but  the  construction  is  not  obvious, 
and  Mr.  Monk  has  not  told  us  how  we  are  to  dispose  of  y.ar' 
a^/3f Off-jou  cTTo'jU-aroj)  "  Audio  autem  earn  tertium  hunc  diem  in  put- 
ckrum  OS  cibuin  non  accipere :  habet  quidem  Eurip.  Or  est.  41.  oov 
ovte  area.  Sid  ^gfijj  sSa^a-ro :  hie  autem  pro  ou  Si^sa-Qai  crlra.  dixit  magis 
poetice  'Icr^siv  U^^ag  dyvov  Aa/xar^oj  dnrag,  quoraodo  infra  1007- 
Xe^Qv;  dyvov  Siya;  :  niirabere  Valckenaerium  periphrasin  dix^^oa-lou 
cTOjW.aro^  Ssjxag  excogitasse,  et  mox  probasse  infelicem  Reiskii  conjec- 
turam  rdvS'  exxg  dy.^^oa\ov.^'    Yet  Jacobs,  as  we  shall  see  below,  says 
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"  Valck.  Reiskii  conjecturam  daninat."  Valckenaer's  own  words, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  are  "  corrigere  Reisk.  tentabat,"  and  surely 
express,  with  respect  to  the  conjecture  of  Reiske,  neither  the  approba- 
tion, of  which  Mr.  Monk  speaks,  nor  the  disapprobation,  of  which 
Jacobs  speaks.  For  my  own  part,  I  am  very  much  inclined  to  agree 
with  Jacobs,  of  whom  INIr.  Monk  makes  no  mention,  in  his  view  of 
this  obscure  passage.  "  Cum  fama  de  niorbo  regiuce  per  urbem  spargi 
coepisset,  Troezeniarum  mulierum  Chorus  ad  regias  aedes  coufluit,  quid 
audierit  exponens,  cupiensque  de  omui  re  certior  fieri, 

TavSs  xar'  u[j,j3po(riov 

CTOfJiCCTOg  dfLspav 

Ax^oiT^og  ccktS;  8fjU,«j  dyvov  s^siv  : 
haec  verba  ita  explicantur,  ut  Ssa.a.;  periphrasi  inserviat,  Ssixag  (rroiJ.aT'os 
du,^Poa-lo'j,  ut  osLLo-i  ifj^og  ap.  Homerum  II.  N.  6'73. :  hoc  insolentius 
esse  dictum  Valckenarius  judicat,  et  Reiskii  conjecturam  daranat : 
■KOitd.  cum  v.  "(T'/siv  jungendura  est,  ut  fecit  Schol.,  r^irdTav  Ss  viv 
yiAvuj  rd'/Ss  Tiiu^av  y.xrs'^siv  dyyh  tl  <rro[J.x  r^j  Arif^rjt^og  dy.rYig  :  equi- 
dem  Phijedram,  quae  inedia  mortem  sibi  conciliare  apud  aninium  con- 
stituerat,  non  a  cibo  solum,  sed  a  potu  quoque  corpus  abstinuisse 
putem:  fortasse  Iragicus  scripserat  TTo/xaro;,  ut  sit  ordo  verborum, 
xX'jujy  viv  rdvSs  T^irdrav  dii.soc(.v  ^.a-rlu-yjiv  iJeaaj  d.yyov  7ro[j^a.Tog  d[j.^§o- 
<riou  (xvj)  AdiMCCT'^o;  dy.rd;  :  sic  Ceres,  filia  sibi  erepta,  nectare  eeque 
atque  ambrosia  abstinuit,  Homeri  Hymn,  in  Cer.  v.  49. 

Trda-iTaT  dycri^sfjiS/ri, 
ubi  Mitscherlich,  v.  d.  laudat  Homeri  11.  T.  306. 

[j,rj  jw.5  TT^iv  (TJTOio  xsXevsT?,  jarjSe  TroTJJTOf 
a.(TCi<T^ui  ($jAov  ^Top,  hitil  fj.'  a%oj  aivov  IxaVzi : 
Soph,  in  Philoctete  v.  714. 

Og  jU.1^8'    ohoyUTOV  TtO^OTOC 

dy^^^ocriov  ttoixx  neminem  facile  ofFendet  Greece  doctum,  d[^^^i<riov, 
suuJSsg,  r^Sv,  Hesych. :  v.  Eustath.  ad  //.  A.  p.  333.  13.  Theocr.  Bid. 
XI.  49. 

svt)  vl/u^pov  v^Mg,  TO  [j,oi  d  TroXuSevSpjoj  AWva 
Xsvxdg  Ix  yiovog,  ttotov  a.jx(Sg6(nov,  7rpotr)TJ  : 
ut  tanien  candide  fatear,  vereor  ne  siut,  quibus  copula  omissa,   quam- 
vis  in  lyrico  carmine,  dubia  de  veritate  conjectune  nostras  moveat," 
F.  Jacobsii  Animadvv.  in  Eurlp.  Tragasdias,  Gothae,  1790,  p.   27. 
\  .  240.      ZucTTdVog  hyco  ti  ttot'  Hlcyj(cr«/^«v, 

TToT  'Kups-jXccyy^^r^v  yvcoiJi.a.g  dya^xg. 
"  Bona  mens  ea  dicitur,  quae  fascino  non  est  alligata  ;  nam  persua- 
sura  habebant  mentes  fascino  detigi  posse  [hence  in  the  Hipp.  v.  317. 
<Pcn.  X^'fc?  |W-£V  dyvou,  <PgrjV  0'  £%£»  [j,ia.(riJ.d  T*. 
Tp.  [XCOV  10  iTTXXTOV  TTliJjaOvJjs  s^Qpoov  Tivog  y   ■ 

where  the   Schol.  rightly  says,  etxKrrj  (JfrccKTos,  Professor  Monk,  right- 
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ly)   -TfYjixovrj,  s'^wSsv  sTfccyou.fyy;  yor,ralx  Trap  twv  ep/^twv,]  et    tunc  Cas 
malas  vocabant:  Tibuil.  L.  ll.  Ehg.  6. 

Nam  ferns  ille  sine  plorabit  sobrius  idem, 
Et  se  jvrahit  mcnte  fuisse  mala  : 
et  forte  foeniina  liaec  hie  ad  illud,  quo  viri  sumus,  alludit,  quod  officio 
sue  deerat ;  ita  et  vuda  vianus  dicitur,  quse  aliquem  fascinat :  Plaut. 
Ainpk.  1',    1,  58.      Ilaic  horni/ii  nescio  quid    est  mala  ohjectum   ntanu, 
cujus  Joci  inteipretationem  oplime  petes  a  summo  Gionovio  L.  ll.  c.  1. 
Obsn.,  quafeni    manuiii    infra    Petronius    iratam    ap|)ellat    Mercurius 
enim,   {jtii  aiiimas  ducere  et  reducere  solet,  suis  benrficiis  reddidit  mihi 
quod  manns  irata  prwciderat  :    j^eneraliter  autem  bona  mens  est,  quee 
optima  quaeque  sectatur,  quje  fugit  vitia,  et  omne  id,  unde  dedecore, 
et  infamia  possit  augeri:    y^iLv.y^j   dya^v   Gra^ci   vocant  noii  niinori 
elegantia :     Eurip.    Hipp.   v.   240. :    banc   raenteni   ut  infanlibus  Dii 
dareut,  ea  de  causa  Mentern  Dearn  colebant,  Augustin.  L,  f.  c.  3.  de 
Civit.   Dei,  Ibi  posverunt   et  Mentern   Dcaw,   qiice  Jaciat  pueris  bo?iam 
mefitem.,  et  inter  seLcfos,  ista  nun  pcnitur,  quaAi  qiiicquam.  majus  prce- 
stari  howini  possit ;  erat  enim  et  heec  Dea,  Propcrt,     L.  ill.  Eleg.  23. 
Me?is  bona  si  qua  Dea  est,  fua  me  in  sacraria  duno, 
Excidcrant  surdo  tut  mca  rota  Jovi." 
G.  Cupert!  Obss.  L,  ii.  c.  IJ.  p.  250. 

V.  529.  oy?  sTrio-r^arsva-ei.     Professor  Monk  is  silent  about  the  word 
STi'KrT^a.rEUSiv. 

"  xa,f/.ot  yuq  ugricog  Tt;  £7:e<TTPar;V'TaT0 
Mr^^og  TJj  57r<  t«  ^>Ji^af^a  vu(TTCiXTYjg  vttvoc  : 
metaphorice,  ut  significet  prenii  a  sonino,  quasi  ab  exercitu  hostili : 
similiter  Eurip.  loquitur  de  aniore  in  Ilippolyto  v,  525.i£fct';,  sotag,  o 
xar'  oy^yArajv  <rra'C,sig  ntobov,  alcrdycuv  y/.vxsTzv  yy^a  %af'y,  obg  sir;- 
trr^atava-ri,  quos  invadis:  of.  cum  istis  Comici  ha^c  verba  v.  7-  y-^-rci 
raiv  xo§cciv  y^lti  r<  xa.ra.yjlra.i  yAD?<u;  idem  de  malo  ingnienfe  usus  est 
verbo  eVierrf argUEjv  in  Medea  v.  1185.  ^iitAOVv  ydo  avrf,  Tty/J  sitscrT^a.- 
tsicroLto,  infest abat  earn."  Bergler's  Note  on  the  Vcspit  w.  11.  V.  ll. 
p.  571. 

V.  531.  Botb.  Professor  IMonk,  and  Valckenaer  are  silent  here. 

''  Mri  fxoi  Ttor'k  <jhv  xcixaj  <^txvzir^g, 

"  ad  quam  Gr^ecus  Magister,  quro  Arsenius  edidit,  Mryi's  Uj^srcog  ng 
y.cc)  draxrog  |A6o<f  pi'5,aOf  ydo  so-tiv  -r,  p.oucwTj  rd^ig,  Ttdg  dk  rig  s^wg 
[j^£lJi.£r^rjiJ.£)/og  eysi  u.srd  Trjg  'idascog  ro  p/scf  i';v  du.a  xa)  a^Xafosg  :  ccopv^- 
[Mg,  7nalus:  mains  autem  cupido  dicilur  sicut  malus  princeps,  minime 
curiosus  utilitatis  conunnnis,  sed  omnia  ad  suam  libidinera  ae  volun- 
taleni  dirigeus  et  compaians  :  unde  nierito  mains  amor  ru^ocyvog  Euri- 
piiii  appellatur,  Tri^Sajv  xoCi  lid  'Kuc-rg  \'jcy  crvu.(f.ooug  ^vrjro7g  v.  538.  et 
542.  Schol.  ad  Hipp.  xaXd^g  ov  (occai'/.so:,  dxxd  rvoayvov  aurov  (soura) 
fYi(r)v,  iffaiSyj  ^Vi  tt^ovobitcx.i  TTJg  Tojy  d.Lyrj}j.ayu^v  w^sXa'iccg,  ttovgv  is  Xi'cn- 
T£Ao"v-ra  rr,  iavrcv  Trcoai^'scsi  xccrs^yd'Carai  :  unde  et  de  immodesto 
isto  araore  idem  Sapieutitc  consultus,  tanquam  de  importune  domino 
loquitur  eadem  Fabula  v.  1275. 

fieAysj  S*  epcog,  cu  [xuivoixiva.  xuphoi 
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bonus  cupido  est  fj^sfj^sr^rjixsvos  :  Propertius  L.  ii.  EL  18. 
Quin  ego  deminiio  ciiram,  quod  sape  cupido 

Huic  malus  esse  solef,  cui  bonus  ante  fuit, 
ubi  nihil  sane  Gallicus  Passeratius  :  i«isultat  Cynthise  quod  aetata  libi- 
dinosior  fiat :   qui  Propel tio  bonus,  is  Piauto  sedafus  cupido,  Amphitr. 
II.  Sc.  u.  V.  210. 

Non  ego  illam  viihi  dotem  duco  esse,  quce  dos  dicitur, 
S-  d  pudicitiam,  et  ptidoreyn,  et  sedatum  cupidtnem." 
J.  Gebliardi  Crepvndia  L.  Ii.  c.  14.  p.  447-  in  the  Sijiitagma  criticum 
zariorum  Auctorum  ex  Bihliotheca  J.  H.  Schniinckii,  Marburgi  Catto- 
rum,  1717. 

V.  674.  Ttaos^og.  Professor  Monk  is  silent  about  this  use  of  ird^-E- 
Sfo;.  "  Diximus  in  principio  hujus  Libri  ird^s^^ov  esse  ilium,  qui  alteri 
lioniini,  vel  etiain  rei  inanimatce  adsidrt ;  inde  potestate  praignante 
significat,  luhuranti  adsidcre,  sive  adesse  ad  ei  opem  Jerendam  :  ita  ver- 
bum  usurpavit  Euiip.  in  Oreste  v.  84. 

sycti  [ji.lv  aoTTVOC,  rrapidpoc  aflXiV  vsxp'Ji, 
vsxpog  yoig  ovTog  ovvsx.a  <rp!,iKpuig  ttvo^j, 

ct  in  Eippolyto  v.  676. 

T*f  ocv  ^scov  aqoiyog,  vj  t»j  «v  /Spotojv 
Traq-opoc,  r^  ^vvspyog  aSi'xwv  'ipyc/jv 

Latini  fere  siniili  ratione  utuntur  vcrbo  adsidcre  :  Cic.  pro  Cn.  Planco 
p.  626.  A.  Frinnim  Macedonia  sic  eiim  diligit,  ut  indicant  hi  principes 
civitatum  suarum ;  qui  cum  missi  sunt  ob  aliani  causam,  iamen  hujus 
repentino  periculo  commoti,  huic  assident,  pro  hoc  lakorant :  Ovid.  Ep. 
XX.  V.  137. 

Jlle  inanns  istas  effwgit,  et  adsidet  agree, 
Tnvisus  Superis,  cam  Supcrisque  mihi : 
et  Horat.  Sermon.  L.  I.  Sat.  i.  v.  82. 

At  si  condoluit  tentatum  frigore  corpus, 
Aut  alius  casus  lecto  to  affixit,  habes  qui 
Adsideat,  fomenta  paret,  medicum  roget,  v.t  te 
Suscitet,  ac  reddat  natis  carisque  propinquis: 
Acron  explicat,  qui  prope  te  sedeat,  prcestans  tibi  curam :  inde  Dii,  qui 
opem  ferunt  mortalibus  laborantibus,  iisque  semper  ad  auxilium  dan- 
dum  przesto  sunt,  Ttd^s^^oi  appellari  meruerunt :  ita  Ttd^sS^oc,  et  aAs- 
^Ikcckos  Qsog  indigitatur  Hephaestio  a  Luciano  de  Calumn.  non  crcdenda 
p.  8.53."     G.  D'Arnaud  De  Diis  Pared ris,  site  Adsessoribus  et  Con- 
junctis  Commentarius,  Hagte  Comitum,  1732,  p.  185.     This  too  is  the 
sense  of  itd^B^^og  in  the  Orestes  of  Euripides,  v.  I692.,  cited  by  I>'Ar« 
naud  in  p.  18., 

'EXsvYjV  ZyiVos  p,sXciQpoig  '7rsKa<rui, 
Kap,7rpMV  ao"Tpa;v  ttoXov  s^avuaag, 
sv$oi  Trap'" Hpu.  TY)  Q' ' HpuKKsov; 
"H/3jj,  Tzdpzlpog  ^ihg  avSpcoTrojfj 
BOTTai  CTTOvSaTj  svTi[/,og  aUL 
VOL.  VIL  NO.  XIIL  O 
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V.  883.  olov,  olov  eloov  sv  ypa^aig  fxeKo; 
<^Ss'yyo[Ji,-vov  TXufXMV. 
"  [/.sXo^"  says  the  Professor,  **  quod  proprie  de  carmine  dicitur,  deno- 
tat  luctvosam  oratiovein,  qucrclam,  liic  et  iafra  v.  1173. 

6  S'  i^ASc  TavTOv  daxpvajv  (^epcav  jU-eAOf 

Iph.  Aid.  1279- 

"  MsAof  proprie  de  carmine  Lyrico  dicitur,  quod  a  Tragcedia,  carmine 
heroico,  elegiaco,  aliisque  distinguitur :  tales  sunt  Horatii  odse,  et  ea, 
qua3  olini  Sinioni^les  scripsit  carniina  :   Piiiedrus  Fab.  78. 

Simonides,  qui  scripsit  egregium  mclus  : 
vox  est  hzec  Latini  juris  facta,  quo  etiani  utitur  Persius  :  hinc  Themis- 
tius  Orat.  I.  Simonidera  (j.sXoTroiov  vocat,  et  artem  pangendi  ha;c  car- 
niina jasAoyfaf  iV :  ha^c  prima  vocis  huj  us  significatio,  nota  satis,  sed 
non  item  iila,  qua  pro  pyosa  oratioue  suuiitur  :  refert  Eurip.  in  Hipp. 
V.  878.  Plijpdrara,  cum  suspendio  vitam  tiaivisset,  tenuisse  manu  tabu- 
tas,  quibus  Hippolytum  accusabat, 

oiov,  olov  elSov  sv  y^a^oCig  fJ-sKog 

neque  enim  verisiujile  Pimedram  banc  accusationem,  et  falsani  juvenis 
modestissimi  insimulationem  carmine  exarasse :  rursus  v.  117.:  atque 
ha  Latini,  Rogationis  carmen  apud  Liv.  L.  III.  c.  64.  Recitabatque 
rogationis  carmen,  idem  L.  x.  c.  38.  Dein  jurare  cogebatur  diro 
quodam  carmine  in  exccrationem  capitis  fomiliceq  ice  et  stir  pis  composito: 
simili  ratione  if'^avo^  oratoribus  est  lamlaiio,  quae  soluta  oratione  con- 
scripta  est :  sa^pius  Themistius,  ut  Orat.  v.  AeCJf  o  Its  ouv  cJ  (pl'Aai 
Movfrai,  al  rov  veoV  rov  jSovXiov  t^ijav  a-jvoiKslrs,  a-vv  p.oi  Aa/SscrSs  tov  vy^vou, 
ov  ditd^y^oi/.ai  avTw  sir]  rri  kydyyjji;  (ptXa'/^^Mirl'X  :  et  rursus,  xai  AjTra^w; 
'd^£i  rou  uzot/.iji,a,TOv  vij^you  kou  ocKYj^vvrov :  et  apertissime  Aristides  init. 
Hymni  hi  Jov.  vituryj^ovixsvog  vy-vov  av^slv  AiO^,  koc)  ravra.  iJ!,sv  clvsv 
[j.sr§ov  :  ita  wo-^  et  TTfocraow  apudThemist.  Orat.  v.,  quo  modo  ex  oppo- 
site Xaysiv,  et  dicere  pro  canere  Poetaj  tarn  Latini,  quam  Gra?ci 
ponunt :  bac  ex  observatiuncula  ad  veram  causam  perveniri  posse 
credo  cur  veteres,  seu  recentiores  potius,  metos  carminis  dixerint,  ut 
sc.  a  prosa  oratioi>8  nielos  id  distinguerent  [No  such  phrase  as  carmi- 
nis niehs  is  to  be  found  in  tlie  Lexicons  of  Forcellinus,  Gesner,  and 
Faber,  which  I  have  examined,]  Fulgent.  L.  I.  My t hot.  Laboris  tain 
subiia  req'uics  mclos  quoddam  carminis  exspectabat :  nisi  quis  Grxcorum 
id  velii  imitatione  factum,  qui  duo  vocabula  ejusdem  plane  significa- 
tionis  amant  conjungere,  ut  O'^oi  d'^ixdTujv,  lekicida  curruum,  sunt 
«^|U,ara,  apud  Eurip.  Pka:niss.  v.  1197- 

oT?  ao  TT/xg'  Ti'fiuiv  Ss^iov  Awg  rspa^ 

X^ovTsq,  i^ri'hMUVOV  dpfXixToiJV  o^ov^y 
«t  Hipp.  v.  11 66. 

oIksIos  auToy  wXsar'  d.pi/.a.T(»y  o^o^f. 
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sed  forte  ita  loqmintur,  ut  a  naxibus  distinguant ;  nam  oy^aci  seu  o%^j«.a, 
tani  de  tiavibus,  quam  de  curribus  dicitur  [If  oyjc,  as  I  am  inclined  to 
think,  be  a  generic  term  as  applicable  to  ships,  as  it  is  to  carriages,  then 
there  is  no  pleonasm  at  all  in  the  phrase  d^yAtujy  ox'^^>  though  it  is 
true  that  oyo;  may  be  more  commonly  used  in  the  sense  of  a  carriage], 
Aristides  in  Isthm.  Ko.\  ruj  d-^S^cu'ffaj  ^iitXwv  SxV\^^  UTts^Yjy.sv  (Neptunus,) 
oioucx,  fj.sv  iv  yvi,  vavv  os  sv  Sa?^rry  :  quod  mihi  quideni  non  displicet; 
prius  lamen  magis  probatur,  cujus  locutionis  en  plura  exempla  :  kerba 
cum  vox  generalis  sit,  et  omnes  ex  terra  provenientes  tenuiores  plantas 
notet,  si  gra}nen  denotare  vellent,  graminis  herbam  dixere,  Virg.  Eel.  5. 

Nee  gratninis  attigit  herbam, 
et  herba  frumenti  legitur  Georg.  I.  v.  134. 

Et  sulcis  frumeriti  qiuereret  herbam, 
quomodo  etiam  Livius  herbam  de  friirnento  usurpat,  Nee  ante  violavit 
ngrnm  Campamim,  quam  jam  altce  in  segetibus  herbce  pabulum  prxbere 
poterant,  L.  xxiii.  c.  48.:  praeterea  hyems,  cum  anni  tempestatem,  et 
procellas  significet,  hyemem  anni  dixerunt,  Neque  loco,  neque  tempore 
cequo,  sed  hyeme  anni,  et  intra  mocnia  copiosissimi  ac  solertissimi  hostis. 
Suet.  Jul.  c.  35. :  notat  similia  in  cestate  anni  Casau bonus,  sed  ratio- 
nem  non  reddit,  quse  nulla  alia  praeter  illam,  quam  dixi :  Servius  ad 
L.  I.  ^n.  V.  126.  Hie  apertius  tempestatem  dcclarat  ex  Grceco  ;  nam 
9>,et  illi  yjiix,J:rx  tempestatem  dicunt,  et  bene  vettrcs  nostri  hyemem  anni 
dieebant,  ne  tempestas  posset  intelligi :  et  hinc  Virgilium  L.  II.  ^n. 
V.  110.  Ponti  hyemem  dixisse  vult, 

Scepe  illos  aspera  ponti 
Interclusit  hyems, 
bene  addidit,   inquit,  po7iti,  quia  est  et  temporis ;  nam  Latinis  hyemem^ 
et  Griecis  yii'jMvot.,  pro  tempcstate  poni  non  est  insolens  :  Statius  L.  I, 
Achil.  V.  51. 

Granda:vu7}iqite  patrem  supplex  miser anda  rogabo 

Unam  hyemem, 
ubi  una  hyems  est  magna  et  sasva  tempestas  :  unus  et  unicus  pro  maxi- 
mo  tX- gravissimo  \ion\\\\i\\.r:  una   cupiditas  ap.   Cic.   L.  ill.  in  Verretn 
explicante  Asconio  est  proecipua,  una  ira  ap.  Val.  Flac.  L.  vil.  v,  318. 

Scepe  suas  misero  promittere  destinat  artes, 

Denegat,  atque  una  potius  decernit  irn  ira, 
ubi  erat  cum  legerem  toties,  ut  dicat  Medeam  nunc  hoc,  nunc  illud 
consilium  cepisse.    Hyems   autem  eo  sensu  est  ap.  eund.  L.  i.  v.  197. 
ubi  Jason  Neptuni   pacem  implorat,   quod   primus   tentarit   profun- 
dum, 

Da  veniam  :  scio  me  cunctis  e  genfibus  iinum 

Illicitas  tcntare  lias,  hyememque  ?nereri: 
apud  Grsecos  nihil  frequentius,  qui  ulterius  progressi,  bella  periculosa, 
ut  et  hoc  addam,  seditionesque  ysiuMyocg  appellant,  ut  Themist. 
Orat.  9. ;  et  hinc  frequcns  inter  seditiones  et  tempestates  comparatio 
videatur,  Virgil.  1.  JEn.  v.  152.  et  Justin.  L.  29.  c.  3."  G.  Cuperi 
Obs.  L.  II.  c.  10.  p.  219—23. 

V.  1454.   613.  jw,^  vuv  Trpo&ojf  ju,s,  tIjcvov,  aWu  xupTS^zi. 
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"  Anacr.  Ode  xxiii.  v,  3.  sKa^rs^ouv  (fvAccr'i'c/jv,  Barnes,  h.  1.  ita  vertit 
indttstria  uferer  accumulans  tt  custodiens,  set!  verteuduni  erat  ptrseve- 
raiiter  servarem,  Kccors^slv  euim  est  ptrseverare^  ut  apud  Platon.  in 
Cratylo  p.  51.  v.  52.  kivSuvsvsi  ya^  toiouto;  rig  siyca  6  'Ayc(.u.eij.vujv, 
oJos  dv  So^Eisv  air'SJ  ha.Tfjve'^iT^al  rs,  xai  xa^rs^slv,  et  ap.  Eurip.  in  Hipp. 
V.  1456.:  verti  etiam  posset  simpliciter  servarem;  -ax^rsoBiv  enim  ssepe 
jun^itur  apud  Grfec.  Scriptores  cum  participiis,  et  eundem  fere  usum 
piEestat,  quam  ixly.vsiv  :  ita  construitur  apud  Soph,  in  Philoctcte 
V.  1267. 

utrum  tibi  certurn  est  fncwere?  et  Eurip.  in  Hec.  1223. 

eycjov  de  xaprsps~ig  er  Iv  So/xoij, 
kabes  vera  adhuc  in  dumo,  et  Alcest.  1078.  :   adde  etiam  Lucian.  in 
Tragopod.  v.  253. 

6  ^sXXspo(^6vTY]g  TTOOaygog  chv  Ixaqrepsl, 
BeUcropkon  podagricus  erat  :     Tiniocleni  in  Cauniis  ap.  Athen.  L.  vi. 
p.  240.  E.  et  Philemon,  ap.  Johaimeni  Stobaeum  Serm.  vil.  p.  m.  70.: 
nostro   Anacreontis  loco  perquam  simillimus  est  Eurip.  in  Ipk.  Taur. 
V.  1396'. 

01  S'  hxtxpTspovv 

illi  vera  perseveranter  fluctlbiis  ohnitebantur."  G.  D'Arnaud's  Specimen 
Animadvv.  crit.  ad  aliquos  Scriptores  Grcec.  p.  15.  Again  in  p.  79'- 
"  Non  raro  ita  construuntur  verba  jixsvsiv  et  ixl^j^vsiv  ap.  Scriptores 
Graec.  :  en  tibi  testes,  Plato  Epist.  ad  Aristodor.  in  fine,  aAX'  sppujcro 

Ts,  Koi  jj^ivs  Ev  rols  ri^s(ny,  oWm^  koc\  uJvsig,  sed  vale,  ei  persevera  in 
Vivendi  ratione,  in  qua  es :  adde  Eurip.  Phwn.  v.  l699- 

usque  sis  felix :  verbum  luu^yav  eadem  sagpe  reperias  significatione,  ut 
apud  ipsum  Callini.  Hijmn.  in  Del.  v.  69.  iJ.iu.voy  drtstXrjTyj^Eg,  ap.  JEs. 
Agam.  V.  159.  et  Anonymum  ap.  Plut.  Consol.  ad  Apollon.  p.  102.  F. 

aXA'  auTOc  ausi  jon'jave  rijv  crauTOii  <t'j<nv 

(TU)i^ctiV  ^e(Sa.iaj§,  cucttc  p^pucroj  sv  Trup), 
Sed  iisque  semper  tvam  nafuram  serves  constanter."  There  is,  I  must 
frankly  confess,  in  these  verses  of  the  Hippolytus,  something,  which,  to 
me  at  least,  requires  an  explanation  :  I  do  not  see  how  the  sense  of 
■KX^ts^sly , perseverareywhich.  G.  D'Arnaud  has  here  illustrated,  applies  to 
xsrafrsf/yTai  rdy.a,  wiiich  is  evidently  a  play  upon  some  hidden 
meaning  of  the  verb  as  referring  to  death ;  for  Euripides  connects 
these  words  with  oAwAa  by  ya^, 

©1^.    jU,^  vuv  vpodws  jw-e,  TsxvoVj  ocXXa,  Kaprepsi. 

/tttt.  nsKagTsgrjTUi  TotjU,'*  oXcokx  yoip,  irarsq. 
Both  Valckenaer,  and  Professor  Monk  are  silent  upon  this  obscure  pas- 
sage, to  which  I  should   be  glad  to  see  the  attention  of  the  Scholar 
directed. 
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V.  1455.  "Tani  apud  Ronianos,  quam  Latinos  totus  homo  tegeba- 
tur  excepta  facie,  cui  tamen  ioedatee  vestem  illain  injiciebant;  id  petit 
apud  Eurip.  Hippolytus  in  Tragoedia  cogiiomine, 

fortis  jam  fui ;  peril  enini,  pater:   tege  autew  faciem  meam  quam  celer- 
rime  pcplis."     G.  Ciiperi  Oli^s.  L.  J  I.  c.  9-  P*  218. 

E.  H.  BARKER, 

Hatton,  Jan.   13,  1813. 


Particulars  relative  to  the  Founders  of  the  Druses  Religion,  col- 
lected froia  Arabian  Authors. 
By  Joseph  Bokti. 


jfXHMED  el  Najem,  a  native  of  Hejazin  Arabia,  declared  himself  a 
descendant  of  the  Prophet  Mohanmied — saying  that  he  was  the  son  of 
Issa,  the  son  of  Moussa,  the  son  of  Ali,  the  son  of  Hosein,  the  son  of 
Ali,  who  married  Fatima  the  daughter  of  Mohammed. 

He  retired  to  Bassora,  where  several  great  and  wealthy  men  possessed 
many  slaves — there  he  began  to  preach  on  the  injustice  of  slavery,  argu- 
ing that  it  was  wrong  for  some  to  be  well  clothed,  idle,  and  luxurious  in 
their  food,  while  others  ran  before  them  naked,  or  were  constantly  employ- 
ed in  fatiguing  labors,  and  generally  suffering  from  excessive  hunger — he 
added,  that  the  black  complexion  of  the  slaves  did  not  by  any  means  ren- 
der them  inferior  to  the  white  men,  since  their  dark  color  was  occasioned 
by  the  uifluence  of  the  sun,  from  which,  he  affirmed,  if  the  blacks  were 
to  be  preserved,  their  descendants  would  gradually  become  fair— and 
he  concluded  with  one  grand  general  maxim,  that  every  thing  in  this 
world  ought  to  be  common  to  all  men. 

In  consequence  of  these  doctrines,  he  soon  obtained  a  considerable 
party  among  the  slaves,  and  he  also  became  a  favorite  with  those  white 
people,  whose  wants  and  distresses  rendered  them  jealous  of  the  rich 
and  great.  He  now  took  a  bolder  fiight,  and  not  contenting  himself 
with  preaching  his  dangerous  principles  openly,  he  one  Friday  (the  Ma- 
hometan Sabbath)  intimated  to  the  multitude  and  especially  to  the 
slaves,  that  by  his  profound  skill  in  astronomy,  (for  which  he  was  highly 
celebrated)  he  had  discovered  that,  unless  their  tyraunical  oppressors 
were  to  loose  their  chains  and  restore  them  to  their  natural  rights,  on 
the  following  Monday,  Heaven  woidd  manifestly  declare  its  vengeance 
by  means  of  an  eclipse — this  he  had  well  calculated  previously  to  uttering 
his  prophecy. 

On  the  day  which  he  had  mentioned,  his  prediction  was  fuliilled,  and 
Ahmed  el  Najem  obtained  the  reputation  of  a  prophet — without  losing 
time,  he  availed  himself  of  his  new  character,  and  induced  a  number  of 
the  slaves  to  assemble  in  a  place  without  the  city,  and  there  they 
agreed   to  murder  their  masters,  and  to  seize  upon  and  divide  their 
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riches  among  themselves. — A  Friday  was  particularly  fixed  on  as  the 
day  for  this  massacre,  because  in  these  early  ages  of  tlie  Mussulman 
religion,  they  strictly  observed  noon  as  a  time  for  devotion  in  the 
mosques, — and  accordingly  in  the  year  2l6"of  the  Hejira  (of  theCiiristian 
JEr^  831)  they  were  all  slain,  being  unarmed,  by  the  hands  of  their 
slaves — and  this  horrid  plot  succeeded  the  more,  as  at  this  very  junc- 
ture the  Sultan  Maraoun,  Khalif  of  Baghdad,  was  in  Egypt  witli  all  his 
array. 

After  this  slaug|jter,  the  Blacks  attacked  the  houses  of  the  great 
men,  and  of  the  rich  inhabitants,  stripped  them  of  every  thins  valuable^, 
and  divided  the  spoil  among  themselves  under  the  inspection  of  El  Najem, 
who  was  proclaimed  their  deliverer  and  sovereign.  After  a  short  time> 
this  new  chief  asseml)led  a  sufficient  number  of  armed  men,  and 
marched  against  the  Persians,  whom  he  defeated  on  several  occasions, 
invaded  their  territories,  and  pillaged  their  towns,  always  dividing  the 
plunder  among  his  soldiers,  until  after  reigning  sixteen  years,  he  was 
overcome  in  a  memorable  battle,  and  his  whole  army  cut  to  pieces  by 
the  Sultan  Vathek  of  Baghdad  ;  and  Ahmed  El  Najem  with  considera- 
ble difficulty  escaped,  saving  himself  by  flight,  after  having  lost  every 
thing,  aiid  particularly  lamenting  his  astrolabe,  an  instrument  extremely 
rare  in  those  times,  and  which  had  cost  him  a  prodigious  sum  of  money. 

He  crossed  in  disguise  through  Yemen  (Arabia  Felix)  and  Egypt, 
and  settled  in  Barbary  in  the  vicinity  of  Tripoli  and  Tunis,  where 
having  established  a  considerable  reputation  for  the  various  sciences 
which  he  possessed,  and  especially  for  his  skill  in  astronomy,  he  at 
length  declared  himself  to  be  that  Ahmed  el  Najem,  whose  fame  had  re- 
sounded all  over  the  East,  not  only  on  account  of  his  actions  at  Bassora 
and  in  Persia,  but  as  a  descendant  of  the  prophet ;  and  this  latter  con- 
sideration obtained  for  him  the  respect  of  all  those  people  who  had 
lately  embraced  the  Mahoraedan  faith.  They  placed  themselves  un- 
der his  command,  and  readily  adopted  those  maxims  of  equality  and 
community  of  j)roperty  which  he  had  before  preached  to  the  slaves 
and  beggars  of  Bassora,  with  so  nmch  success. 

He  reigned  in  tranquillity  several  years,  and  after  him  his  son  and 
nephew,  who  during  their  government  undertook  various  expeditions 
against  Egypt,  in  one  of  which  they  obtained  possession  of  Alexandria, 
and  in  another  they  entered  Fua;  but  they  were  always  obliged  to 
abandon  these  attempts  until  the  year  358  of  the  Hejira  (of  the  Chris- 
tian iEra  968)  when  Johar  al  Kaied,  a  slave  of  El  Moaz,  nephew,  or 
rather  grandson,  of  El  Najem  marched,  by  command  of  his  sovereign, 
with  a  powerful  army  into  Egypt,  and  having  conquered  the  maritime 
provinces  of  that  country,  he  encamped  with  sixty  thousand  soldiers  on 
the  spot  where  now  the  city  of  Cairo  stands. — Of  this  city  Johar  al 
Kaied  laid  the  foundation  by  some  buildings,  the  remains  of  which  are 
still  shown.      The  capital  of  Egypt  at  this  time  was  Fostat. 

F(frticulars  relative  to  Mansur  al  Hakem,  Khalif  of  Egypt — 

By  Assiouti. 
Mansur  al  Hakem  was  entitled   "  the  consummation  of  wickedness 
of  the  human  race."-— No  tyrant  more  base  than  Mansur  has  governed 
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Egypt  since  the  time  of  Pharoah.  He  thought  proper,  like  Pharoah, 
to  declare  himself  entitled  to  honor  due  only  to  the  Divinity  ;  he  com- 
manded that  his  subjects  on  the  bare  mention  of  his  name  should 
testify  their  veneration  of  him  by  rising  up  on  their  feet,  and  this  was 
practised  throughout  all  his  dominions,  and  even  in  the  sacred  territo- 
ries of  Mecca  and  Medina,  but  the  inhabitants  of  Cairo  especially  were 
compelled  to  bow  the  knee  to  him — not  only  the  people  in  the  streets, 
but  all  strangers  of  every  description.  He  was  proud  of  heart,  obsti- 
nate, and  like  th-e  devil,  extremely  double-faced  and  deceitful  both  in 
his  words  and  actions.  He  demolished  the  Christian  churches  i»  Cairo, 
and  afterwards  rebuilt  them — and  he  acted  in  the  same  manner  with 
the  Cupola  of  the  Sanctuary  (or  the  Tomb  of  Mohammeft}- — Neither 
before  nor  since  his  time  have  the  Mussulman  laws  allowed  the  building 
of  churches  in  the  land  of  true  believers — nor,  according  to  the  book 
entitled  Sehki  Alejmna,  even  if  an  ancient  church  should  go  to  deca} % 
is  it  lawful  to  rebuild  it  in  Mussulman  countries.  Among  the  number  of 
his  capricious  wickednesses,  I  shall  mention  his  building  of  schools, 
and  placing  in  them  learned  teachers  —these  lie  afterwards  put  to  death 
and  ruined  the  schools.  Another  of  his  strange  inconsistencies  was, 
ordering  that  the  citizens  should  keep  their  shops  open  at  night  and 
shut  all  day.  Among  his  infamous  actions  we  must  record  his  exer- 
cising in  person  the  functions  of  a  police  otficer,  riding  about  the 
streets  upon  an  ass,  and  ordering  his  black  slave  Masood  to  punish  any 
delinquent,  \vhom  he  found,  in  a  manner  most  obscene  and  iumatural. 
He  forbade  women  to  go  out  of  their  houses,  or  to  look  from  the  win- 
dows or  terraces — he  ordered  that  the  shoemakers  should  not  furnish 
them  with  shoes,  and  at  last  he  prohibited  their  going  to  the  baths  ;  and 
several  women,  who  disobeyed  this  order,  he  put  to  death,  and  caused 
many  baths  to  be  destroyed.  He  would  not  allow  the  herb  Melukia 
to  be  used  in  cookery,  and  commanded  the  seed  and  plants  of  it  to  be 
burnt.  By  these  and  various  other  extravagant  anrl  wicked  actions, 
he  became  odious  to  the  people,  who  revenged  themselves  on  him  by 
satires.  Otice  they  made  the  ettigy  of  a  woman,  clotl)ed  with  a  mantle 
and  shoes  on  her  feet,  holding  in  her  hand  a  leaf  on  v.hich  were  written 
many  severe  and  bitter  reproaches  against  him — this  image  was  placed 
in  the  street,  and  El  Hakeni  passing  by,  thought  it  Mas  some  female 
who  had  suffered  oppression  and  wished  to  present  a  memorial  to  him — 
he  took  the  paper  and  having  read  the  satires  which  it  contained,  he 
was  enraged  a-nd  ordered  his  slaves  to  kill  the  woman,  but  when  he 
discovered  that  it  was  only  a  lifeless  image,  he  commanded  that  Cairo 
should  be  burnt  and  sacked — a  horrible  carnage  ensued  in  consequence 
of  this  order,  and  during  three  days  the  palaces  and  houses  were  in 
flames  ;  the  women  tlew  for  shelter  to  the  Mosques  and  held  up  the 
sacred  volimie  of  the  Koran,  in  hopes  of  obtaining  divine  mercy.  But 
the  evil  continued  until  one  third  part  of  the  city  was  consumed,  and 
a  multiplicity  of  women  killed  and  violated  by  the  black  slaves  of  the 
Tyrant. — The  historian  Ebn  al  Jouzi  relates  that  the  madness  and 
wickedness  of  El  Hakem  increased  to  such  a  degree,  that  from  his 
desire  of  being  reputed  divine,  a  troop  of  fanatical  wretches,  whenever 
they  beheld  him,  impiously  excUiimed — "  O  thou  the  only  oiie  !  thou 
who  makest  alive !  thou  who  art  immortal  \  " 
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In  our  own  times,  there  was  a  prince  named  Ardimar  Aitoweil,  whose 
religion  nearly  resembled  that  of  tlie  Tyrant  El  Hakem — he  endea- 
voured to  obtain  the  chief  cornraiind  and  aspired  to  the  kingdom.  If 
God  had  permitted  this,  he  would  have  equalled  El  Ki'tkem  in  his 
actions. — He  disclosed  to  me  what  were  his  iistentions,  and  he  recom- 
mended to  me  the  private  adoption  of  his  faith,  which  he  wished  that  I 
should  keep  secret  until  he  could  seize  on  the  government,  and  then 
by  the  sword  he  would  compel  all  men  to  profess  his  religion.  I  was 
grieved  and  scandalized  at  this,  and  I  did  not  cease  to  pray  that  God 
might  damn  him  and  not  permit  him  to  rule  over  Mussulmans.  I  also 
recommended  myself  to  ihe  Prophet,  and  at  last  he  v.'as  slain  and  the 
true  believers  rescued  from  tiieir  danger. — The  historian  Ebn  Fadlallah 
relates,  that  El  Makem  having  falsely  accused  his  own  sister  of  adultery, 
she  laid  a  plot  for  taking  away  his  life.  One  evening,  when  he  went 
up  to  Mount  El  Mokaddam  to  observe  the  stars,  for  he  was  much  ad- 
dicted to  astronomy,  two  slaves  atJacked  and  killed  him — they  then 
dragged  his  body  to  the  house  of  his  sister,  who  caused  it  to  be 
buried,  in  the  year  of  the  Hegira  411  (^of  the  Christian  Era  1020). 


NOTICE  OF   GRAMMATICA     GE^CA   AB  AUG. 
MATTHLE. 

Grammatica  Graeca  suis partibus  expleta  et  explicita,  ah  AVGVS- 
TO  MA  TTHIAE,  P/tilosop/iiae  Doctored  Directore  Gymnasii  et 
Bihliothecae  Ducalis  Altenbwgensis,  Socio  Academiae  Scien- 
tiariim  ErfordiensiSi  Societatis  Latinae  Jenensisy  et  Societatis 
Moguntinae  Scieiitiarum  et  Artium  Sodali  Honorario.  Lipsiae. 
apud  Siegjr.  Lebr.  Crusium.  8.  pagg.  973. 


v^UAMQUAM  hujus  libri  auctoritatem  aliquoties  citavlmus  in 
Supplemento  ad  alteram  editionem  Selectorum  ex  Historicis 
Grxcis,  et  in  Annotatione  ad  Platonis  Phsdonem  •,  tamen  debe- 
mus  ei  uberiorem  commemorationem,  cum  propter  ipsius  pne- 
stantiam,  tum  propter  necessitudinem  inscriptionis ;  qua  nobis 
eum  dicavit  eruditissimus  ejus  scriptor,  consuetudinis  ac  famili- 
aritatis  caussa,  quse  nobis  ante  hos  sedecim  annos  Amstelodami 
eum  eo  intercessit,  quum,  poedagogus  ornatissimorum  adolescen* 
tum  Guiiielmi  et  Danielis  Willinkiorum  fratrum,  cum  his  in  nos- 
tras scholas  ventitaret.  Qui  quum  suam  in  Grsecis  Literis  facul- 
tatem  jam  per  alia  scripta  doctis  hominibus  probasset  j  hoc  libro 
idem  ofBcium  praestare  voiuit  Graecse  Linguae  studio,  quod  La- 
tins;  Scellerus  in  Grcmmatica  sua  prsestiterat,  qui  item  hoc  Ger- 
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mankum  adjectivum  addiderat  :  quod  nos  circumlocutione  Latine 
reddicUmus :  siquidem  ilia,  amplus^  copiosiis,  latus,  longiis,  larguSj 
Jiisus,  uber,  pleniis,  locuples,  explanahis,  enucleatuSy   siiis  nmneris 
ahsohitusy  perfectusy   alia  aut  parum  aut  nimium  significant ;  et 
hoc  postremum   majus   etiam  est  quam  id  quod  aliquando  cogno- 
men nova  editione   se  huic  libro  additurum  sperat,  ut  in  fine  prse- 
fationis   scnpsit  auctor  :  atque  ipsum  illud,   quod   in  titulo  posui- 
mus,  plus   esse   videtur,    quam   auctores  voluerunt ;    ut  fortasse 
addito  aut  subaudiendo,  quoad  ejusjieri  potuit,  temperandum  sit. 
Hunc    autem    titulum,    qui    copiam,  diligentiam,   elaborationem, 
quantam   fieri   potuit,    maximam   profiteatur,    in    hunc    Matthise 
hbrum  vere  convenire,  ita  magis  intelligent  lectores  nostri,  si  antea 
de   ipsius  Grammaticae    notione,  vi,  fine,  officio,  formis,  partibus, 
monuerimus.  Ergo  Graecum  nomen  Grammatical  universe,  qui- 
dem  idem  sonat  quod  Latinum  Literatura^  de  quo  supra  diximus, 
omnemque  Literarum    scientiam  complectitur.       Hsec  quum  ad 
aliquam   Linguam    adstricta    sit,  quae    duobus  mod  is    addiscatur, 
arte  et  usu,  ars  ejus  Linguse  proprie  dicta  est  Grammatica.     Ejus 
duo  sunt  Capita:  z\tQx\xm. Elementare ;  quod  est  de  singulis  literis, 
syllabis,  quantitate,  accentu,  turn  de  vocabulis,  partibus  Orationis, 
Nominibus  et  Verbis,  Articulis,  Pronominibus,    Adverbiis,  De- 
clinationibus,  Conjugationibus,  Participiis,  Prsepositionibus,  Con- 
junctionibus,  Interjectionibus :    horum    denique    omnium  forma- 
tione  et  etymologia.     Alterum  est   Caput  de  Syntaxiy  id  est    de 
Compositione  seu   Constructione  partium  orationis  ad  quamdam 
sententiam  :  quae  ipsa  pluribus  continetur  generibus.     Est  enim 
vel  ligatse  orationis,  quae   metrica,  vel  solutae,  quae  prosa  dicitur. 
Porro,  vel  solam  spectat  puritatem  ac  perspicuitatem  orationis,  quae 
simpliciter  dicitur  Syntaxis  grammatica :  vel  simul  cum  puritate 
ac  perspicuitate  propositas   sibi  habet  suavitatem  ad  delectandum 
et  gravitatcm  ad  commovendum,  idque  vel  in  prosa  vel  in  ligata 
oratione  ;  unde  novae  artes  duae  existunt,  Rhetorica  et  Poetica. 
Hujus   autem   libri  Syntaxis,  recte    finibus  continetur  Gramma- 
ticae  :  et  tamen  alterum  tantum  paginarum  Capitis  Elementaris,  id 
est  duos  trientes  totius  libri,  explet.     Hunc  enim  auctor  ron  tiro- 
nibus  ac  novitiis,  quippe   quibus  epltomen  hinc  factam  parat,  sed 
provectioribus   destinavit  iis,  qui  se  ad  Scriptores   Graecos   cum 
grammatica  et    critica   diligentia   legendos  cognoscendosque  dare 
volunt.     Itaque  utroque  Capite   complecti   studuit,  omnem  sum- 
matim  materiam,  prsecepta,  observationes,  cum  doctissimorum  in 
hoc  genere  hominum   indagatione   in  lucem  proditas  :  tum   a   se 
ipso  iterata  Scriptorum,  qui  ante  Alexandrum  Macedonem  fuerunt, 
lectione  collectas.     Qua  copia  illud  spectavit  eruditissimus  auctor, 
ut  lectores  suos  apparatu  et  instrumento  augeret,  cum  ad  inter- 
pretandos  veteres  Scriptores,  tum   ad    Graece  scribendi  exercita- 
tionem :  quae  exercitatio,  quod  ait  auctor,  recentiore  aetate,   tarn 
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frequente  commendatione,  ut  discentibus  utilis  et  doctis  neces- 
saria,  celebrata  est,  ut  supervacaneum  sit  de  ejus  laude  quidquam 
addere.  Quod  nos  auctori  plane  assentimur.  Greece  enim  scri- 
bere  in  puerilibus  scholis  publice  quondam  institutum,  paulatim  in 
plerisque  defecit ;  magistrorum  cum  errore,  iimtilem  banc  exer- 
citationem  putantium,  quod  ad  scribendos  libros  et  communem 
cruditorum  usum  non  Graeca,  sed  Latina  frequentatur  lingua : 
turn  igworantia,  qui,  quod  ipsi  nesciunt,  discipulos  docere  ne- 
queunt.  Memini  me  puevum,  sub  paedagogo,  Nepotis  Vitas 
Graece  vertere,  adolescentem  sponte  Xenophontea  e  Grsecis  La- 
tina et  rursus  e  Latinis,  seposito  libro,  Grseca  fecisse.  Postea  ipse 
docens  ad  banc  exercitationem  studiosissimum  quemque  discipu- 
lum  adhortari  et  singulatim  juvare  solebam :  nuperrime  idem  in 
schola  factitare  institui,  non  sine  magno  discentium  fructu ;  qui 
sic  in  primis  ad  promtam  accuratioremque  Syntaxeos,  Conju- 
catlonum,  Declinationum,  ceterarumque  orationis  partium,  et 
Accentuum,  cognitionem  confirmantur.  Qu?e  omnia  negligentius 
animadvertuntur  ab  iis,  qui  sola  lectione  Scriptorum  contenti  sunt  : 
contra  multo  firmius  percipiuntur  ab  iis,  qui  lectioni  scriptionem 
adjungunt,  qua  singula  quseque  Nomina  et  Verba  eorumque 
partes  et  compositio  sub  acumen  stili  judiciique  vocantur.  lilud 
etiam  in  hac  Grammatica  proKamus,  quod  in  materia  linguse 
Grjecae  certa  et  propria  versatur,  eaque  ad  veterem  a  Grammaticis 
traditam  rationem  digeritur  :  nee  e  sententia  Lennepil,  viri  cete- 
roquin  eruditissimi,  Aoristus  secundus  Activi,  ad  imperfectum 
vetustioris  form?e  redigitur,  veluti  stuttov  ad  Imperfectum  Verbi 
ruTTM  :  aut  Aoristus  Primus  Passivi  st6<pSyjv  a  vetere  et  ignoto  Verbo 
Tu^driixi  ducitur :  et  alia  Tempora  ab  aliis  diversis  vetustioribus 
primitivis  formis  repetuntur.  Quae  ratio  nil  habet,  quo  se  nobis 
commendet,  Neque  enim  aut  discendi  viam  faciliorem  reddit, 
aut  per  se  aHquam  adfert  verisimilitudinem.  Nam  et  primitivae 
formae  sic  jn  quovis  Verbo  multiplicatae  ,  innumerabiles  fiant ; 
quas  paucas  fuisse  credrbile  est :  et  multo  rationi  magis  consen- 
taneum  est,  Modorum  Temporumque  formationem  talem  exsti^ 
tisse  qualem  adhuc  omnes  Grammatici  arbitrati  sunt,  Praesentis 
Indicativi  Activi  v.  c.  tutttm  per  terminationes  et  augmenta  va- 
riando  :  qux  est  eadcnr  causa  Latinae  etaliarum  linguarum:  et  item 
flexioiiis  Nominum  per  terminationes  ;  nisi  forte  et  Casus  quosque 
ab  aliis  Nominibus,  exstitisse  contendamus.  At  vero  tuemur  illam 
ab  Hemstcrbusio  ostensam,  a  Valckenario  illustratam  Analogiam, 
cujus  Specimen  editum  est  in  Lcnnepiano  libro,  qua  simplicissima 
Verba  constltuuntur,  ut  origines  ceterorum  ex  bis  producendis 
augendisque  formatorum  :  banc  igitur  tuemur  ut  veram  et,  unde- 
<:umque  tandem  ortam,  certe  constante  Linguae  observatione  con- 
iirmatam  :  ut  fructuosissimam  denique  ad  plurima  in  Graecis  libris 
desiderata  vocabula  restituenda  :  et  vero,  ad  plurium  etiam,  quam« 
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VIS  servatorum,  tarn  en  minus  intellectorum  veram  significationem 
definiendam.     Sed  est  item  quidam  ejus  abusus  :  de  quo  diximus 
in  commemoratione  libri  Lennepiani,  B.  Crit.   Vol.  III.  Part.  II. 
p.  123.     Nos  hujus  Analogize  in  hac  Grammatica  aliquanto  ma- 
jorem  rationem  habendam  fuisse  existimamus,  certe  hactenus,  ut 
ei  singulare  Caput  sub  nomine  Etymologise  daretur  :  quamquam 
ejus  partes  quasdam  attigit  et  scienter  explicuit  Scriptor  in  Capite 
de  Verbis  Defectivis.     Hoc  etiam  caute  egit,  ut  iocos  confirman- 
dis  prasceptis  ex  iis,  qui   ante  Alexandrum  fueruntj  Scriptoribus, 
sumeret.     Tametsi  enim  post  Alexandrum  Grxca  lingua  non  tarn 
cite  corruptelam    suscepit,   quam   Latina  post  speculum  primum 
nostrae   Mx-x. :    et  Menander,  Philemon,   Diphilus,   Apollodorus, 
Philippides,  poetse  Novse  Comoedise,    in  classicis  auctoribus  habiti 
lectique  sunt  ab   Aristarcho :  et  Scriptores  ad  Justiniani  cetatem 
usque,  exceptis  Christianis  doctoribus,   Grcecse  puritati  Atticxque 
elegantix    studuerunt,  quo  tempore    Latins    puritas  et  elegantia 
linguae  dudum  evanuerat ;  ut  certe  Apollodorus,  Dionysius  Hali- 
carnassensis,    Dio  Chrysostomus,   Aristides,   Lucianus,    et  baud 
scio  an  Themistius,  Julianus,  Libanius,  Synesius,  tamquam  testes 
purse  dictionis   rite  laudari   possint ;  pertinuit  tamen  ad   auctori- 
tatem    hujus  Grammatic?e  in  testimoniis   adferendis  se  intra  hues 
primae  illius   aetatis  plerumque  continuisse.     Dicimus  plerumqiiej 
nam  est  etiam  ubi  aliquid    ex  hac  severitate  legis  remittitur :  ve- 
luti    p.  153.  citantur   Polybius,  Plutarchus,  et  Herodes  Atticus : 
quorum    duo   priores   ne  voluerunt   quidem    elegantis   studuisse 
videri.     Ultimo  loco  accedit  Appendix  de  Qiiantitate  et  AccentUt 
brevis  quidem  sed   diligens   et  perspicua :  in  qua  illud  etiam  recte 
monetur  et    apposito   diagrammate  musico  ostenditur,  accentum 
pronunciationi  melodiam  adferre   syllabis  variandis  acutis,    gravi- 
bus,  circumflexis.     Ex  toto  deinceps  opere  titulos  capitum  referre 
quum  infinitum  nee   opus  sit,  sententiam  paucis  complectamur. 
Igitur   in   priore  yolumine  omnis  materia   elementaris,   Nomina, 
Verba,    ceterze    orationis    partes,   per   Declinationum,    Conjuga- 
tionum,  Dialectorum,    variam  formam,    dilucide  explicatur,  per 
tabulas   etiam  oculis  quasi  subjicitur:    in  altero   volumine,    cadem 
materia,  eodem  ordine,  recensetur  eo  consilio  ac   modo,   ut  ratio 
ostendatur,  qua  ad  sententice  declarationem  construatui"  et  compo- 
natur  ;  itaque  non  solum  ordinaria   et  communis,  sed  etiam   ex- 
quisitior  proprietas  Compositionis,  quos  vulgo  idiotismos  vocant, 
ellipses,  pleonasmi,    anacoluthice,    particulse,  aliasque  formx  ex-' 
planentur  :  in  utraque  autem  tanta  sit  et  prseceptorum  diligchtia  ac 
subtilitas,  et  vero  exemplorum   ex  optimis   Scriptoribus   collecto- 
rum  copia,   ubertas,  perspicuitas,  et,  quod  addere  non  dubitamus, 
suavitas,  quantam  in  alia  Grccca;  linguae  Grammatica,  quod   qui- 
dem sciamus,  nos  non  deprehenderimus. 
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Wherefore  have  the  ancieiits  recorded  a  variety  of  men,  under 
the  name  of  Zoroaster  ? 


Mschyl.  Prometh.   Vinct.   V.  563. 

Although,  by  entering  upon  a  subject,  which  has  excited  the 
curiosity  of  the  ingenious,  and  stimulated  the  research  of  the 
profound,  I  be  deemed  by  some  to  travel  over  ground  already  suf- 
ficiently trodden,  yet  as  the  records  concerning  it  have  never  been 
exhausted,  and  as  no  author,  whom  I  have  had  the  good  fortune  to 
see,  appears  to  have  completely  elucidated  it,  if  any  new  light  can 
be  reflected  upon  it,  I  shall  consider  myself  sufficiently  exculpated. 
That  the  Greeks  knew  but  little  of  Zoroaster,  I  feel  no  hesitation 
in  asserting,  and  that  many  moderns  err  respecting  this  personage, 
may  possibly  be  as  easily  demonstrated. 

Plato,  however,  whose  superior  mind  by  its  own  energies  emerg- 
ed from  vulgar  errors,  rightly  defines  his  magic  to  be,  ©swv  hqcnrsia. 
e.  g.  Alcib.  1.  32.  wv  6  //.sv  (/.ayslotv  ts  SiSacrxej,  tyjv  7jOjpoa.(TTpou  tou 
^Upofxai^oW  (scTTJ  8s  TOUTO  Osciv  SspUTTBiu)  dilacTxsi  Ss  xa»  TO.  (oarriXijioc. 
And  Porphyry  de  Abstr.  iv.  163.  also  says,  Traga  ys  fj.^v  Tolg  Usq- 
<Tai§y  ol  Ttep)  TO  6e7ov  croi^o)  xoci  tqvtov  ^soaTzovT-g,  [layoi  [xev  npoa'ayo- 
psvovTciij  which  certainly   is   no   bad  description    of  the   ancient 

^li-c  >  otliers,  notwithstanding,  from  the  [version  of  j^)^ 
into  jw^ayoi  by  the  Greeks,  and  magi  by  the  Latins,  have  annexed 
the  idea  of  sorcery  or  enchantment  to  the  Persian  term,  and  con- 
jectured as  much  respecting  the  Guebres  *•  thus  Justin  1.  i.  writes, 
postremum  hinc  bellum  cum  Zoroastre  rege  Bactrianorum  fuit, 
qui  primus  dicitur  artes  magicas  invenisse,  et  mundi  principia, 
siderumque    motus  diligentissime    spectasse.     But    although   the 

word    i-o   in   Persian  and  .^^^-^   in    Arabic    are    not  used  to 

express  magic,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  priests  of  that  order 
may  have  practised  the  arts  of  the  modern  Derweesh  or  Fakeer 
to  deceive  the  admiring  populace ;  such  may  have  been  the 
D''XDtD"irT  of  the  Egyptians  mentioned  in  Exodus,  and  of  the  Baby- 
lonians recorded  in  Daniel  :  but  whether  this  were  or  were  not 
the  fact,  it  can  by  no  means  be  collected  from  the  name    .  (j^^ 

The  Muhhammedan  poets  have  made  the  word  signify  a  tavern- 
keeper  ;  and  they  also  use  it  to  express  fraternities  of  Christian 
monks  •,  indeed,  the  prosaic  writers  use  this  or  some  title  indicative 
of  the  pyreal  rites  to  distinguish  all  infidels,  in  the  same  way  as 
the  Italian  councils  the  term  "  eretico,"  and  the  Spanish  inquisitors 
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<'  herege"  to  mark  all,  who  dissented  in  opinion  from  themselves. 
Thus  Hhafezz  says, 


V^==    u 


ULo    j.K»_     Cj>.f~->      /j^3      W^r^      S^Ls'aw     ^^i 


<  Distain  thou  thy    sacred   carpet  with  wine,  if   ever  the  Peer-i 
Mughan  address  thee.' 

That  many  persons  have  existed  of  this  name  is  well  known ; 
Bryant  instances  Zoroaster  the  Mede,  the  Medo-Persic,  the  Pro- 
connesian,  the  Bactrian,  the  Chaldean,  the  Pamphylian,  the  vEthio- 
pian,  &c.  ;  and  Agathias  1.  2.  writes,  ouro^  2=  6  ZaopooLlog  ^toi 
Zcx.gair,g  (Si'tt>j  ycig  stt"  civtJj  *j  Ivrcovi/jaia)  ovyjvikx  [xh  r,y.ij.ci^i  tyjv  up'^YjV, 
xoti  Tovi  v6ix.ovg  sSsto,  ouk  svc<rTt  <ja<^cijs  '^la.yvuiva.i.  Usgcroii  Si  auTo)  ol 
vvv  Ittj  ' Ta'Taa'TTEa)  ovtco  Svf  tj  xTrXcJog  ^aa)  ysyovsvat,  cog  Xidv  a[ji,<piyvo- 
iia-^cii,  ilea  ovx  shai  jj^uSiiv  Trorspov  dapslov  TTCiTYjp,  s'ite  ahXog,  ovrog 
virYjp^sv  'To-Tao"7r^c,  xa)  avTog  8;  Ttxc  TrgoTspag  Upovpyiug  ajtx,s»vl/iXf  7rj^.'»,. 
jLtjyrTj  Tjvaj  xai  ir'AKiXcig  ocviSy^ks  tn^ag.  The  observations  of  Aga- 
thias display  much  discernment,  and  sound  judgment  concerning 
the  diversity  of  the  accounts  ;  and  Bryant  is  most  clearly  correct 
in  averring,  that  he  who  appeared  in  the  time  of  Hydaspes  could 
not  have  been  the  Zoroaster  of  the  ancients,  but  merely  the  renewer 
of  the  Tsabsean  rites.  Almost  every  Tarikh  mentions  a  Zerdusht 
in  the  time  of  Gushtasp  son  of  Lohorasp  ;  and  the  Shah-nameh 
contains  several  inimitable  verses  concerning  him,  which  are  epito- 
mized in  the  yi  ^>^Lj  xU^  ;  but  the  Jehan  Ara  particularly 
records  his  family  name, 

j2jLc\  ji>"JJy:S    tXjLc    *::»A*J     cKj^^     (i**^^^     cJ/*.!^^!       ^j      ^^tJ^iJif^s 

<  Gushtasp  was  son  of  Lohorasp,  whose  surname  was  Herbud,  i.  e. 
servant  of  fire  :  in  his  time  Zerdusht,  whose  family  name  was 
Daada,  lived,  and  pretended  to  be  a  prophet.'  — The  Zerdusht- 
nameh     calls    his    father's    name    ^-js**Xx»j^    and    his    mother's 

It  is  also  certain,  that  more  than  one  Zoroaster  existed,  from  the 
discordance  of  the  accounts  of  the  time,  in  which  Zoroaster  is 
said  to  have  lived. '  Eudoxus  and  Aristotle  make  him  6000 
years  before  Plato's  death ;  Hermippus,  5000  before  the  Trojan 
war ;  Pliny,  many  thousand  years  before  Moses ;  and  Plutarch 
de  Iside  et  Osiride  says,  ouTog  iVila^z  suktcou  SysVv  ko.)  yapta-Trjptx, 
from  whence  Cluver  confidently   assumes,   that  Zoroaster  must 


'  See  Cluv.  Bryant,  &c. 
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he  Adam.  Therefore  it  becomes  evident,  that '  there  was  a 
Zoroaster  before  the  time  of  Darius  Hydaspes  ;  for  Diogenes- 
Laertius  prooem.  p.  3.  makes  him  6000  years  prior  to  that  time. 
Some  have  made  him  contemporary  with  Ninus,  others  with 
Semiramis  (if  indeed  such  men  ever  existed,)  some  have  confound- 
ed him  with  Hhus,  others  with  "^itzraim,  some  with  Nimrod, 
others  with  Moses. 

We  shall  discover  equal  indecision  in  the  Oriental  accounts ; 
we  shall  find,  that  some  imagine  him  to  have  been  a  Chinese, 
whose  father's  name  was  Espintaman,  and  whose  mother  was 
called  Dodo,  which  names  (as  Hyde  judiciously  observes)  cannot 
be  Chinese ;  consequently  the  account  cannot  be  true.  Abu 
Muhhammed  Mustafa,  in  the  life  of  Gushtasp,  savs, 

^l:;L       ft.j       A/XcfL-J    ^     ^.S4>w     J^.y^     S*XavO     Mj     ^^       y&>       aI^s 

^He  was  one  of  the  disciples  of  Esdras,  whom  he  was  accustomed 
to  hear,  and  to  whom  he  was  also  accustomed  to  read  alternately. 
And  Esdras  cursed  him,  until  he  became  leprous.  Then  the 
children  of  Israel  expelled  him  from  their  society,  and  he  directed 
his  course  towards  the  East.'  Bundari,  likewise  quoted  by  Hyde, 
gives  a  nearly  corresponding  relation,  and  says  on  the  authority 
of  Abu  laafar  Al  Tabari,  that  he  was  an  inhabitant  of  Palestine, 
and  that 

^    LcUb.    ^'yz.    i^J^i^^    ^-^j^    s<X«^*    {jfitxjj    Loilii    /,'-^3 

*he  was  a  servant  to  one  of  the  disciples  of  Jeremiah  the  prophet, 
in  high  estimation  and  favor  with  him :'  and  Said  Ebn  Batric 
avers,  that  Zorodasht  lived  in  the  days  of  Nahor  the  father  of 
Terah.  Not  being  persuaded  of  the  authenticity  of  the  Sad-der 
and  the  Zend-avesta,  I  adduce  no  examples  from  them. 

From  the  Persian  and  Arabic  accounts  it  therefore  appears, 
that  there  must  have  been  a  Zerdusht,  or  that  the  rites  of  Zer- 
dusht  must  have  existed  before  the  time  of  him,  who  florished  in 
the  days  of  Gushtasp,  and  that  the  Zoroaster,  of  whom  we  read 
in  Porphyry  de  Antro  Nympharum,  p.  254.  could  not  have  been 
the  first  of  that  name.  This  is  evident  from  the  Majizat  Farsee, 
p.  221., 
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« The  Persians  in  ancient  times  were  followers  of  the  Tsabaean 
religion,  and  adored  tlie  stars  down  to  the  time  of  Gushtasp  son 
of  Lohorasp ;'  but  it  must  be  clear,  tha  tthe  authorities,  which 
confound  Zerdusht  with  Abraham,  cannot  be  correct,  and  pro- 
ceed in  a  great  degree  from  the  fables  of  the  Targumists,  and 
Rabbins. 

From  innumerable  passages  in  the  Greek  writers  we  are  able 
to  show,  that  there  were  some  of  this  name  amongst  the  Chal- 
dees,  from  whence  has  arisen  a  confusion  almost  endless,  so 
that  both  the  Trinity  and  the  oracles  ascribed  to  Zoroaster  have 
been  indefinitely  called  Magic  or  Chaldaic.  An  author  cited  by 
Suidas  says,  'A(rTf>ovQ[j,lcx.v  Trpcuroi  Bajov/Jjvio^  E^^supov   S»a  Zwpoua-TpoVf 

ju-sfl'   oy    'O(rT0ivr};' ci<^'    oov    AlyvTTTioi    xai   "EXXr,vsg    hZs^avTO.      If 

then  upon  so  intricate  a  point,  I  may  be  permitted  to  indulge  an 
opinion,  I  would  thus  solve  the  difficulty. 

Since  fromt  he  Scriptural  records, 

mp_  T]T\)k  r\:bb  n^Tii's  •r\m  n^m  ^m^} 

it  is  abundantly  evident,  that  fire-worship  prevailed  in  Chaldcea 
before  the  days  of  Abram,  as  at  that  early  period  of  the 
world,  places  were  most  frequently  named  after  some  prominent 
circumstance,  and  if  what  the  Rabbins  aver  be  correct,  especially 
what  the  learned  Moses  Ben  Maimon  asserts,  it  probably  arose 
shortly  after  the  time  of  Enos,  to  which  sera  other  writers  have 
referred  the  origin  of  Tsabaism  ;  therefore  it  seems  likely,  that 
Zoroaster  could  not  have  introduced  the  pyreal  rites.  On  art 
inspection  into  the  multiform  idolatry  of  the  East,  following  the 
authority  of  such  men  as  Herodotus  and  as  Diodorus  Siculus, 
we  may  safely  conclude,  that  the  pyreal  rites  in  the  oriental  parts 
of  the  world  were  so  many  branches  of  one  form  of  worship, 
which  the  author  already  adduced  from  Suidas,  whom  we  can 
support  from  the  Scriptures,  says,  were  first  in  use  among  the 
Babylonians ;  for  if  they  were  addicted  to  astronomical  researches, 
the  Ignorance  and  credulity  of  the  age,  as  well  as  the  nature  of 
the  study,  would  lead  them  to  introduce  pyreal  rites  in  honor  of 
the  sun,  which  have  always  been  inseparable  from  genuine. 
Tsabaism. 

May  we  then  not  scruple  to  say  that  Zoroaster  was  no  one 
individual  person,  that  Zoroaster  was  the  cognomen  of  the  priests 
of  those  rites,  whether  we  find  them  in  Chald?ea,  in  Persia,  or  in 
any  other  country,  where  he  was  affirmed  to  have  been  :  and  sup- 
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posing  this  to  be  the  case,  shall  we  not  at  once  find  the  incoherent 
accounts  of  the  Greek  historians  harmonised  ?  No  many  who 
knows  the  prevailing  custom  of  titular  cognomlna  in  the  East, 
will  dispute  this  conjecture  : — indeed,  if  other  proofs  were  want- 
ing, he  would  perceive  abundant  evidence  in  the  Hebrew  writings  ; 
but  independent  of  them,  the  Tuzuk-i  Teemoor  instances  five 
kings  from  the  Turki  annals,  who  by  reason  of  their  greatness  are 
never  called  by  their  proper  names, 


^A=^  *  \.Vi<.  sLii L  j^^s  ■ 

j.«j      sLi^L      yACif^i- 

— AaA   xLu.  ^L  3^!i 

^^jjS     jiUiiL.     xU:J^<;i — 

-  ^y^*tt.^3j!i      sl^iU 

Ddrd  the  mighty  Sovereign  of  Hindostan — Csesar  [Quee  siir)  the 
mighty  Sovereign  of  Room  (Constantinople) — Fughfoor  the  mighty 
Sovereign  of  Khotd,  of  Chcen^  and  of  Mdcheen —  Khdquan  the 
mighty  Sovereign  of  Tilrkistdn — Shehinshdh  (literally  king  of 
kings)  the  mighty  Sovereign  of  Irdn  and  Tooran :  and  the  quota- 
tion from  the  Jehan  Ara  proves,  that  Zerdusht  was  the  cognomen 
of  Daada,  who  now  has  been  shown  merely  to  have  been  the  reno- 
vator of  that  worship,  which  probably  had  begun  to  have  been 
neglected.  One  proof  therefore  supports  the  other,  since  it  is 
manifest  that  men  had  cognomina  from  their  different  functions 
or  from  certain  actions  performed  by  them,  and  that  cities  received 
their  names  not  arbitrarily,  but  frcJm  certain  rites  and  ceremonies, 
or  from  some  memorable  circumstance  relating  to  them ;  thus 
among  other  instances  Pithom,  of  which  we  read  in  Exodus  i.  11. 
is  said  by  the  Cophts  to  be  116911! U  'MiaXliIl)eH 
ITRHX^I  HP3X0:D.CCH  Pethom,  a  city  in  the  land  of 
Ramesses,  but  by  the  Greeks  to  be  riQayxv  ivoXig  Iv  yr,  'Pui^scra-yj. 

If  this  be  correct,  what  is  the  signification  of  the  term'  Zer- 
dusht or  Zoroaster  ?  it  cannot  be  Bryant's  Sol  Asterius,  it  cannot 
be  the  vivum  astrum  twov  cca-rgov  of  Clemens  Alexandrinus ;  and 
what  authority  or  reason  have  we  to  presume,  that  it  is  oio-TfoSoTYis  ? 

That  it  stands  for  Cva^^^  j'^iS  the  friend  of  fire,  as  Texeira  was 
informed,  is  impossible  ;  because  Hyde  most  accurately  objects  to 
an  !  with  a  medda  undergoing  aphseresis,  as  not  common  to  the 
language,  and  instances  that  jj  simply  means  gold :  in  like 
manner  we  may  object,  that  tl^^  for  c^^i  is  also  inadmis- 
sible, because  the  Persian  possesses  clX^^,  meaning  a  desert,  and 
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«IXm:^    meaning   a  hand  ;  according  therefore  to  this  deduction  the 

Jj:  must  be  placed  for  the  ^j*.,  which  indeed  sometimes  occurs  in 

MSS-,  and  by  the  omission  of  ^  the  word  must  suffer  Syncope, 
which  necessarily  induces  improbability,  and  in  fact  begs  the 
question.  This  derivation  seems  to  have  been  adopted  from  the 
supposed  coincidence  of  Abraham  and  Zerdusht ;  which  appears 
in  a  great  degree  to  be  founded  upon  the  circumstance  of  Abra- 
ham leaving  Ur  of  the  Chaidees,  and  of  his  father's  name  being 

yci\  or  fire,  according  to  one  Muhhammedan  tradition.  But  as 
the  Greek  writers  inform  us,  that  he  was  also  called  ZoiocS-^cy 
Bryant  is  perfectly  inconsistent  with  his  own  arbitrary  system 
in  objecting  to  the  term  Zerdusht ;  especially  as  he  oftentimes 
owns  the  propensity  of  the  Greeks  to  alter  words,  and  to  accom- 
modate them  to  their  own  terminations  j  and  there  is  as  much,  if 
not  greater,  difFei'ence  between  Ormuzd  and  Oromasdes,  Aherman 
and  Arimanius,  Mihr  and  Mithras,  Ardeshir  and  Artaxerxes, 
which  is  the  Septuagint  version  of  Ahasuerus,  &c.,  as  between 
the  words  in  debate  ;  but  he  is  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  the 
rites  came  from  the  Chaldeans  to  the  Persians. 

Could  it  however  be  proved,  that  the  Babylonian  priests  had 
a  sacred  language,  like  those  of  India,  of  iEgypt  and  of  Persia, 
(as  appears  from  the  inscriptions  at  Istakhar,)  and  could  it  be 
demonstrated,  that  that  tongue  had  an  affinity  with  the  Sans- 
krita,  as  the  others  had,  we  could  easily  explain  the  meaning  of 
the  terms  Zoroaster  and  Zarades.  On  etymological  deductions 
however  I  place  little  reliance,  excepting  when  there  appears 
to  be  either  authority  or  strong  probability  to  recommend  them. 
But  if  we  have  recourse  to  the  Sanskrita,  which  is  a  tongue  *'  of  the 
most  unfathomable  antiquity,"  we  may  rest  certain,  that  the  first 
syllable  is  Soora  oxSoorya  the  Sun  :  now  if  we  compound  this  with 
Truta  it  will  imply  the  science  of  the  Sun  :  if  hov/ever  we  adopt  a 
derivative  of  the  root  sram  to  perform  religious  austerities,  whence 
the  order  of  the  priesthood  is  called  dsrcima^  we  shall  have  a  direct 
allusion  to  the  sacerdotal  office  of  Zoroaster,  which  will  also  be  the 
case,  if  we  compound  Soori/a  the  Sun  with"fh.e  participle  of  the  verb 
sri  to  worship,  to  serve.  And  great  probabihty  arises  in  favor  of  the 
latter,  because  if  we  compound  Soora  the  Sun  w\t\\  dasa  a 
servant,  we  have  precisely   the  same  signification,  and  the  Greek 

Zaqalfic:  and   this    is   also   the  Persian  cl^^"^^^  since  in    some 

MSS.,  it  is  written  Ca^-jSj^  and  C».>i-  ^]jj\  but  every  etymolo- 
gical conjecture  is  left  without  the  least  reserve  to  the  discretion 
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of  the  reader :  however  if  this  deduction  be  the  trtie,  we  ms^y 
suppose  that  the  Greeks  had  authority  for  interpreting  it  ao-rpo- 

Sf.  John's  Coll.  Cam.  D.  G.  WAIT, 

2>Qth  Jan,  181S. 


INSCRIPTIONS  FOUND  AT  ANCIENT  SAGUNTUM. 

VV  E  have  been  favored  with  the  following  additional  Inscriptions 
lately  brought  into  this  country,  and  hope  to  be  abk  to  give  sonae 
explanation  of  them  in  a  future  number. 

The  following  rules  are  collected  from  some  of  the  most  distin- 
guished Spanish  antiquaries. 

1.  The  characters  both  of  the  Celtiberians,  and  of  the  Turdetani,  are  to  be 
chiefly  referred  to  the  most  ancient  Greek  and  Etruscan. 

2.  Tliere  are  several  letters  admitted  to  be  doubtful. 

3.  Tiiere  are  double  letters,  which  frequently  recur. 

4.  The  vowels  are  sometimes  expressed,  but  often  are  to  be  supplietl. 

5.  Words  are  seldom  written  at  full  length. 

No,  12. 


> 


1717 


G-GRaTTIO 

POLYaNTHO 
ANN  LV 

GEMINIA-PHOEBAS 
VIRO  ET-SIBI 


VWilNi 


No.  13. 


L-ANTO 

N  V  M I  D  A  E-P 

FaBRVMTR 

LEGPRIMa 

MSERGIVST 

E  T  S  E  RC , 

servs 


Prospectus  of  Crit.  Obss.  on  Booh,  ^c* 
No.  14. 
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S  E  R  G I  A  E  M-F 

PEREGRINAE 

THEOMNESTVS-ET-LAIS 

ET-DIDYME-LIBERTI 


No.  15. 

IVSTOAIi 
C    NLEPI.T 
SEVIRO  EOVI 
VRBANOTRIB\ 
SORTITOP^ 
S  A 


PROSPECTUS 

OF 

CRITICAL  OBSERVATIONS  ON  BOOKS 

ANCIENT  AND  MODERN. 

No.  16,  just  published. 

V^oNTAi KING  various  dates  in  the  Chronicon  of  Euscbius  vindicated  against 
the  moderns.  Its  agreement  with  Herodotus,  Josepiius,  and  Syncellus  proved 
in  others  which  have  been  doubted.  Syncellus  defended  concerning  the  usur- 
pation of  Babylon  by  Nabopolasar  against  the  corruption  of  his  words  by 
Usher/and  the  accusation  of  their  being  spurious  by  Vignoles.  Jerom  vin- 
dicated against  ScaUger  concerning  the  book  of  Judith.  The  dates  and  facts 
in  the  Greek  Juditli  shown  to  be  in  harmony  with  profane  history  and 
chronology,  and  more  accurate  than  the  Latin  copy  in  opposition  to  Pri- 
deaux  and  Jackson.    The  book  as  authentic  as  the  Maccabees. 

This  publication  was  begun  in  1781,  and  continued  occasionally,  a^  the 
author's  leisure  permitted,  down  to  the  present  No.  16.  Its  object  was  to 
convey  to  the  public  the  remarks  of  an  individual,  not  connected  with  any 
of  the  too  partial  or  the  prejudiced  parties  in  literature,  upon  such  new 
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books  of  credit,  as  engaged  the  notice  of  the  author.  The  favorable  recep- 
tion of  the  first  numbers,  which  are  now  out  of  print,  induced  \imx  to  en- 
large his  plan  in  one  respect,  that  is,  by  including  in  it  ancient  books  as 
well  as  modern  ones,  which  related  to  the  same  subject,  but  at  the  same 
time  to  contract  it  in  anoth-er  respect,  by  confining  himself  to  such  books 
only,  as  tended  to  ilhistrate  the  Jewish  scriptures,  more  particularly  in 
regard  to  tiae  connexion  of  the  historic  events  there  with  the  profane  his- 
tories and  chronology  of  the  same  ages.  For  the  author  could  not  but 
allow,  that  notwithsianding  all  the  endeavovirs  of  many  learned  men,  there 
still  remained  so  much  incoherence  in  their  different  accounts  of  the  kings 
of  Assyria,  mentioned  iu  Scripture,  and  of  such  other  historic  subjects,  as 
gave  but  too  much  room  for  Collins  and  Bolingbroke  to  accuse  the  Old  Tes- 
tament of  so  great  discordancy  with  profane  history,  as  tended  to  lessen 
its  credit  in  point  of  veracity.  It  became  therefore  a  subject  of  inquiry, 
whence  this  discordancy  arose ;  and  the  author  thought,  that  he  saw  a 
plain  road,  which  might  be  followed  through  all  the  intricacies  and  difticul- 
ties  with  which  different  moderns  had  perplexed  and  obscured  it ,  and  which 
would  prove,  that  neitlier  Scripture  nor  profane  history  were  to  be  accused 
of  departing  from  iruth  ;  for  those  apparent  discordances  had  arisen  solely 
from  the  historic  accounts  preserved  in  ancient  books  having  not  been  put 
together  and  arranged  by  the  moderns  with  sufficient  accuracy  in  point  of 
history  and  chronology,  nor  indeed  even  the  words  of  the  ancients  always 
explained  in  their  right  senses.  The  truth  of  these  accusations  against 
modern  commentators  on  Scripture  and  others  has  been  proved  in  the 
above  16  Numbers ;  and  in  consequence  it  appears,  that  when  such  errors 
are  removed,  it  will  be  found,  that  the  Jewish  Scriptures  and  profane  his- 
tory, do  actually  agree  together  in  the  most  perfect  harmony,  so  that  the 
pretended  discordancy  alleged  against  Scripture  has  not  the  least  good  found- 
ation, nor  yet  indeed  complaints  against  the  insufficiency  of  profane  his- 
tory, but  that  all  the  apparent  difficulties  have  arisen  from  the  want  of 
attention,  and  the  errors  of  modern  compilers  of  ancient  history  and  chro- 
nology. The  reasoning  and  proofs  contained  in  the  text  are  confirmed  and 
rendered  more  obvious  by  several  tables  of  history  and  chronology. 

Dr.  Priestly's  Defences  of  Unitarianism  afforded  an  occasion  to  extend 
similar  remarks  and  accusations  tc  Christian  ages,  with  respect  to  the 
errors  committed  by  the  modern  compilers  of  that  mode  of  Christianity ; 
this  however  caused  a  little  iniricacy  in  the  publication  of  some  of  the 
above  16  numbers,  in  order  that  the  two  subjects  might  not  be  intermixed 
when  bound  up  in  volumes,  although  intermixed  in  the  above  numbers 
when  published  sepai-atety ;  and  due  attention  to  the  directions  given  in 
each  No.  concerning  the  volume  to  which  it  belongs,  the  pages  and  signa- 
tures in  it,  will  easily  point  out  the  manner  how  they  ought  to  be  bound 
up  for  the  above  purpose  of  not  intermixing  those  svdijects  in  the  order  of 
reading,  alihough  intermixed  in  the  order  of  publication.  The  whole  when 
completed  will  form  5  volumes  8vo. 

Subjects  alreiuly  discussed  in  the  above  16  Number's. 

The  wellknown  long  duration  of  an  Assyrian  Empire  adopted  by  some  an- 
cients in  comparison  of  the  shorter  historic  one  assioned  hy  Herodotus,  is  shown 
to  be  nothing  more  than  Assyrian  history  accommodated  to  a  favorite  astronomic 
period  of  the  ancient  orientals  or  maffuns  anmis,  applied  by  them  here  to  the 
purpose  of  astrology  relative  to  the  duration  of  kingdoms,  just  as,  at  other  times, 
tliey  ascertained  by  astrology  the  duration  of  individuals.  This  period  contained 
1460  years,  being  the  time  elapsed  before  the  new  year's  day  of  a  retrograde 
solar  year  of  365  days  only  will  perform  a  complete  revolution  backward  through 
the  Zodiac,  and  begin  asrain  on  tiie  same  day  as  a  solar  year  intercalated  with  1 
day  in  every  4  years  ;  proofs  of  these  facts  may  be  seen  in  Syncellus.     At  other 
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timrs,  and  by  others,  the  same  periad  of  1460  was  applied  to  the  duration  of  the 
Universe,  and  predicted  for  the  time  of  its  destructioii  eitlier  hy  a  flood  or  tire, 
as  may  be  proved  from  Censorinus.  The  modern  Hindoos  have  preserved  a 
relic  of  the  sanic  ancient  oriental  practice  of  iiicliulinf;  aud  confining  historic 
events  within  arbitrary  astrologic  i>eriods.  Their  whole  history  is  thus  iuclnded 
in  and  confined  by  different  uialtiples  of  a  period  of  4jS^,000  years  fo~nied  by 
nuiltiplying  the  36,000  years,  in  wliicli  the  equinoxes  were  reputed  to  coniplete 
a  revolution  backward,  l)y  the  I'i  Signs  of  the  Zodiac  tlirough  which  they  revolve. 
That  Assyrian  period  of  1460  w;ls  afterwards  shortened  by  tiie  same  Greek 
Chronolojfers  in  the  age  of  Alexander,  who  shortened  the  antiquity  of  the  Trojan 
war,  as  connected  with  the  Assyrian  k,in(^-  there  by  (he  Assyrians  themselves,  and 
named  Teutamus ;  thus  it  was  reduced  to  1300  or  1360,  either  100  or  160  years 
being  taken  away  from  the  antiquity  of  both,  and  tiiis  by  the  omission  of  4  whole 
reigns  ot  16"i  years  after  the  reign  of  Tcutamus  and  the  reputed  capture  of  Troy 
in  that  reign.  The  original  perfect  list  of  Assyrian  kings  is  found  inSyncellus,  the 
corrupted  aud  shortened  list  in  Eusebius,  as  copied  by  him  from  the  reduced  chro- 
nology of  Assyria  and  Greece,  adopted  by  those  iater  Greeks.  Hence  arose  the 
different  accounts  in  ancient  authors  of  ithe  duration  of  the  Assyrian  kingdom 
ice.  kc. 

The  antiquity  and  accuracy  of  the  a>ra  of  Nabonassar  vindicated  against  the 
accusations  of  errors  in  it  by  Jackson,  and  proved  to  have  been  not  compiled 
by  Ptolemy,  but  to  have  been  in  use  as  early  as  by  Hipparchus.  The  mode  of 
reckoning  by  it  mista'ven  by  Prideaux,  Jackson,  and  Bovvyer. 

The  observations  of  the  autuumal  equinoxes  i)y  Hipparchus,  proved  to  have 
been  all  made  one  year  later  than  modern  a'-.tronomers  pretend,  therefore  are  not 
subject  to  so  much  error  as  astronomers  have  imputed  to  them,  who  liave  mis- 
taken the  meaning  of  one  Greek  phrase  by  Hipparchus  fi"om  the  time  of  Coperni- 
cus down  to  that  of  Uelalaucje,  and  hence  accused  Hipparchus  without  good 
foundation. 

The  Assyrian  kings  mentioned  in  Scripture  proved  to  have  been  the  same 
persons  as  those  enumerated  by  Ctesias  in  Diodorus,  but  under  different  names ; 
the  number  of  them  and  the  duration  of  their  reigns  are  also  the  very  same,  and 
the  last  three  from  Esarchaddon  the  same  as  the  three  in  the  acra  of  Nabonasar 
before  the  destruction  ofNiniveh  by  Cyaxares.  They  were  all  Medes  by  na- 
tion and  kings  of  Assyria,  by  the  conquest  of  Assyria  under  Arbaces.  Senache- 
rib  was  the  first  of  them,  wiio  dwelt  at  Niniveh  instead  of  Ecbatana,  and  the  Jarib 
mentioned  in  Hosca  was  the  same  as  Arbaces,  who  was  thus  cotemporary  with 
Jonah  40  years  before  the  1st  Olympiad ;  all  other  dates  by  ancient  or  modern 
chronologers  being  proved  to  be  erroneous,  and  thus  the  Scriptural  accounts  of 
tliose  Assyrian  kings  are  found  to  be  in  harmony  with  profane  history  and  chro- 
nology. 

The  account  of  these  Median  kings  over  Assyria,  by  Eusebius,  shown  to  be 
in  general  accurate,  but  the  nature  of  it  to  have  been  intirely  mistaken  by  Scali- 
ger,  Petavius,  Marshiui,  and  all  other  writers,  ckc.  &c. 
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PREPARING  FOR  PUBLICATION: 

A  New  Journal  in  Modern  Gre^k  has  been  established  in  Vienna.  It  is 
the  Work  of  the  most  learned  Greeks  in  Vienna,  Paris,  Venice,  and  Con- 
stantinople. The  Editor  is  Demetrios  Alexandrides,  author  of  a  Turkish 
Dictionary,  aud  of  a  Greek  Grammar. 

A  Grammar  of  the  Icelandic  Language  has  been  published  at  Copenha- 
gen by  M.  Rask.    This  was  the  language  generally  spoken  in  Scandinavia 
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durintr  the  9th  Century.  The  author  endeavours  to  prove  that  it  is  not 
derived  from  the  Saxon,  according  to  the  opinion  of  M.  Adelung  and  others  j 
but  tha,t  it  forms  a  distinct  branch  of  the  Gothic  and  Teutonic  tongues. 

The  Class  of  History  and  Ancient  Literature  in  Paris  offers  a  gold  medal 
for  the  best  dissertation  in  Latin,  or  French  on  "  the  changes  which  took 
place  in  every  part  of  the  Administration  of  the  Roman  Empire  in  the  reign 
of  Diocletian  and  his  Successors,  down  to  the  Accession  of  Jidian."  The 
compositions  must  be  delivered  before  the  1st  of  April,  1814. 

Professor  Miiller  of  Denmark,  has  published  an  interesting  Dissertation 
on  the  Antiquity  and  Authenticity  of  the  Mythology  attributed  to  Odin. 

We  are  informed  in  a  Paris  Literary  Journal  that  a  Greek  MS.  of  Joannes 
Laurentius,  commonly  called  Joannes  Lydus,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of 
Anastasius  and  Justinian,  has  been  discovered  in  Constantinople,  by  M.  De 
Choiseul  Gonlfier.  It  is  added  tliat,  according  to  Suidas,  this  writer  left 
three  works,  De  Mensihus,  De  Maqistratibus  Romanis,  De  Ost.e7itis.  Of  the 
first  some  fragments  were  published  at  Leipsic  in  1794,  the  rest  were  con- 
sidered as  lost. 

On  consulting  Suidas,  all  that  we  find  on  this  writer,  is :  'lajrewij;  (i>i\ai^(pivi 

ffiwy  fj.ci,9>ijj.arii(.iuv. 

(See  Suidas,  a  Kuster,  Vol,  ii.  p.  131.) 

We  are  informed  that  the  work  De  Magistratibus  will  soon  appear  with  a 
Preliminary  Dissertation  by  M.  Huse,  and  a  Latin  Translation  by  M.  Fuss. 

Two  Editions  of  Plato  are  announced.  One  edited  by  M.  Weigel,  of 
Leipsic,  in  15  Vols.  8vo.  printed  with  types  similar  to  those  used  in 
Weiske's  Longinus.  It  will  be  accompanied  by  a  Latin  Version  with  Notes 
critical  and  explanatory,  Greek  Scholia,  partly  inedited  and  an  extensive 
Index.  The  critical  revision  of  the  text  from  the  best  MSS.  is  undertaken 
by  MM.  L.  F.  Ileindorf  and  A.  Boeckh.  Price  to  Subscribers,  6  francs,  each 
Vol.  to  non-subscribers  9  fr. 

The  other  Edition  will  be  printed  at  Berlin,  under  the  following  title: 
Platonis  Opera  Omnia  GrtEce  et  Latine,  excerpta  ex  pluribus  codd.  MSS, 
varietate  lectionis,  subjunctis  H.  Stephani  integris,  posteriorum  nonnullo- 
rum  selectis,  F.  A.  Wolfii,  J.  Bekkeri,  atque  aliorum  continuis  annotationi- 
bus,  volumine  singularis  isagoges  literaria?,  rerumque  et  verborum  indicibus 
instructa. 

Besides  the  Editors  mentioned  in  the  title,  M.  Alter  of  Vienna,  M.  Boisso- 
nade  of  Paris,  and  other  critical  Scholars  are  mentioned  as  engaged  in 
the  preparation  of  this  edition.  Upwards  of  twelve  MSS.  are  collating  for 
the  occasion ;  and  the  Latin  translation  is  represented  as  singularly  accurate 
and  elegant.  It  will  be  printed  in  8  vols,  small  4to.  and  16  in  8vo.  The 
only  diflerence  will  be  in  the  paper  and  the  types. 

D.  J.  Van  Lennep  is  preparing  a  new  Edition  of  Ovid's  Epistles,  for 
which  he  is  collating  MSS.  in  the  Imperial  Library  of  Paris,  and  in  that  of 
the  University  of  Leyden.  He  will  give  to  the  public  for  the  first  time,  the 
Greek  translation  of  the  Epistles,  by  Planudes. 

M.  Wieland  of  Saxony  is  bringingto  a  close,  his  Commentary  on  Cicero's 
Epistles,  with  his  new  Translation. 

M.  Creuzer  of  Heidelberg  is  publishing  his  extensive  work  on  the  Sym- 
J)ols  and  Mythology  of  Greece  and  other  ancient  nations. 

A  new  Corpus  Auctorum  Latinorum  is  to  appear  at  Upsal,  edited  by  M. 
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Tracner,  and  printed  by  Stenhammer  and  Palmblad,  printers  to  the  Univer- 
sity. 

Imported  hy  T.  BOOSEY,  4,  Broad- Street,  City. 

Grammaires  des  Grammaires,  on.  Analyse  raisonnee  des  raeilleurs  Trait^s  snr  la 
Langue  Franroise,  a  I'Usage  des  Eleves'de  I'lustitnt  des  Maisons  imp<:riales  Na- 
poleon, 6tablies  a  Saint  Denis,  pour  I'Education  des  Filks  de  Membres  de  la  Le- 
gion d'Honneur;  par  Ch.  P.  Girault  Duvivier.  Deux  volumes  in-octavo,  de  plus 
de  six  cents  pages  chacun,  prix  ll.  8s. 

Castile  Grammaire  Franroibe,  Siniplifie,  3?. 

Condillac  Principes  de  Grammaire.  5s. 

Du  Houllay  Fables  en  vers  Fran<;ois,  12mo.  2s.  6d« 

CEuvres  de  RoUin,  34  vols.  12mo.  Contenaut  Hist.  Anc.  Rom.  et  Belles  Let- 
tres,  qui  se  vendent  sepavement. 

Restaut  Traite  de  I'Orthographie  T^ran(;oise.  8vo. 

CEuvres  Complettes  de  Berquin  ;  ornues  de  193  Fig.  10  vols.  12nio.  2I.3 — beau 
papier,  31. 

CEjivr«s  deGessner,  3  vols.  18mo.  lOs.  6d. 

Cryptogamie  Complette,  de  Linnei.     Par  Jolyclerc.     8vo.  5s. 

Dictionnaire  Grec  et  Francois.  Par  Qucnon,  2  vol.  8vo.  ll.  6s, 

L'Homond  Grammaire  Laline,  12mo.  3s.   6d. 

Quintiliani  Instit.  Orationum  ad  usum  SclMjlarum,  2  vols.  12uio.  Paris  1809, 
12s. 

Virgil,  Stereotype. 

Ciceronis  Libri  Rhetorici,  nova  edita,  d'Allemand,  12mo.     Paris,  1810. 

By  Messrs.  DULAU  and  Co.  Soho-square. 

Jnmel,  Introduction  a  I'Eloquence,  ou  El^mens  de  Rh^toriqae,  12mo.  Paris, 
1812.    4s.  6d. 

Sacy  (Silvestre  de)  Chrestomathie  Arabe,  ou  Extraits  des  divers  Ecrivains 
Arabes,  tant  en  prose  qu'en  vers,  avec  le  texte  Arabe,  3  gros  vol.  en  8vo.  Paris, 
1806.      Imp.  Imperiale,     31.  3s. 


LATELY  PUBLISHED. 

Commentarii  in  Aristophanis  Comoedias,  collegit,  digessit,  auxit  Chris- 
tianas Daniel  Beckius.  Vol.  I.  Prolegomena,  Commentarii  in  Plutum. 
Cum  Fabula  genea.     8vo.     Lipsia?,  Wiedmann. 

De  Usu  Antistrophicorum  in  Graecorum  Tragcediis.  Dissertatio  qua  candida- 
tus  magisterii  ad  solemnia  examina  invitat  Godotredus  Hermannus,&:c.  4to. 

Nouvelies  Recherclies  sur  I'origine,  ct  la  destination  des  Pyramides 
d'Egypte.  Ouvrage  dans  lec|uel  on  s'applique  a  demontrer  que  ces  Mer- 
veilles  renfcraient    les  principes    elementaires  des  sciences    abstraites  et 

occultes,  ainsi  que  ceux  des  arts  utiles  a  la  societe.     Par  A.  P.  J.  de  V • 

8vo.  3  t'r.  Paris,  Treuttel  et  Wurtz. 

Description  abregee  de  Rome  ancienne,  d'apres  Ligorio,  Donati,  Nardini, 
Adier,  6:c.  avec  un  plan  de  Rome  ancienne.  Par  F.  Schoell.     12mo.  I'aris. 

L'Egypte  sous  les  Pharaons,  ou  Recherches  sur  la  Geographic,  )a  Rc^Iigion,- 
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la  Langue,  Ics  Ecritures,  et  I'PIistoire  de  I'Egypte,  avant  I'invasion  de  Cam- 
byse  ;  par  M.  Champollion,  8vo.  Grenoble,  PejTonard. 

L'Eneide  de  Virgile,  traduction  de  C.  L.  MoUevaut,  2  vol.  12mo.  6  francs. 
Paris,  Carez. 

Grammaire  Polyglctte,  Latine,  Italienne,  Espagnole,  Portugaise,  An- 
glaise  et  Franjaise,  dans  laquelle  res  diverses  langues  sont  considerees  sous 
le  rapport  da  mecanisme  et  de  I'analogie  propres  a  chacune  d'elles.  Par 
J.  N.  Blondin.     2  francs.  Paris,  Pelicier. 

Grammaire  Arabe,  a  I'usage  des  eleves  de  recole  speciale  des  langues 
orientales  vivantes  ;  par  A.  J.  Sih^estre  de  Sacy.  2  Vol.  8vo,  avec  figures. 
24  francs.     Paris,  Debure. 

Essai  d'une  Histoire  des  Revolutions  arrivees  dans  les  Sciences,  et  les 
Beaux  Arts,  depuis  !es  terns  heroiques;  par  M.  L.  G.  De  Roujoux.  3  Vol. 
8vo.  15  francs  ;  Papier  velin,  30.     Paris,  Bossange,  &c. 

Galerie  Mythologique,  Recueil  de  Monumens  pour  serviraPetude  de  la  My- 
thologie,  de  I'antiquite  figuree,  et  du  langage  allegorique  des  anciens.  Avec 
180  planches  gravecs  au  trait,  contenaiit  pres  de  700  monumens  antiques, 
tels  que  statues,  bas-reliefs,  pierres  gravees,  medailles,  fresques  et  peintures 
de  vases,  dont  plusieurs  sont  inedits.  Par  A.  L.  Millin,  2  Vols.  8vo.  36 
francs;  papiervelin  72.     Paris,  Soyer. 

L'Argonautiqiie  de  Valerius  Flaccus,  ou  la  Conquete  de  la  Toison  d'or, 
Poeme  traduit  en  vers  Francais,  par  M.  Adolphe  Dureau  de  Lamalle. 
Le  Texte  Latin  en  regard,  avec  dos  Notes  et  Variantes.  3  Vols.  8vo.  18 
Francs.     Paris,  Michaud. 

*«*  The  Editor  has  had  the  good  fortime  of  availing  himself  of  three  MSS. 
1.  That  of  the  Vatican,  deposited  in  the  Imperial  Library,  No.  3277.  2. 
That  of  the  Monastery  of  St.  Saviour  at  Bologna,  on  Vellum  of  the  14th 
Century.  3.  That  of  Munich,  v/hich  belonged  to  Jovianus  Pontanus,  who 
had  enriched  it  with  marginal  notes.  From  these  MSS.  he  has  produced 
many  various  readings;  some  of  which  are  of  great  importance.  Thus  in 
the  last  we  find /«7jgMewifJM  CLAUDi,  L.  iv.  v.  388,  for  languentia  somno  ;  and 
DiCTis  TEMPERAT  IRAS,  L.  VIII.  V.  467,  for  teinporu  currcre  diclis. 

This  work  is  illustrated  with  useful  Notes  from  the  Adversaria  of  Turne- 
bus,  the  Latin  Elegiacs  ofVolpi,  Wakefield's  Lucretius,  the  Commentary 
on  Lucan  by  Ezras  de  Clerq  Van  Sever,  Emcndationes  inValerium  Flaccum, 
by  Jacobs,  Miscell.  Phil,  of  Matthiie,  and  Wagner's  Latin  Classics. 

P.  Ovidii  Nasonis  Heroides,  et  A.  Sabini  Epistolae,  e  Burmanni  maxime 
editione  editse,  cura  Davidis  Jacobi  VanLennep,  qui  etsuas  animadversiones 
subjecit.     12mo.  Amsterdam,  Den  Hengst. 


PREPARING  FOR  PUBLICATION. 
CLASSICAL. 

Mr.  Henry  Huntingford,  Fellow  of  New  College,  Oxford,  has  prepared  for 
publication  a  new  edition  of  Pindar,  which  is  to  comprise  in  one  vol.  8vo.  the 
text  and  notes  oi'  Heyne;  the  paraphrase  and  some  of  the  notes  of  Benedict, 
and  the  Pindaric  Lexicon  of  Damm,  separated  from  his  entire  Lexicon  Homerico- 
Pindariaim,  and  arranged  iu  alphabetical  order. — Dammii  Lexkon-Homerico-Prn- 
daricum.  Berol.  1765.  opus  Herailei  Inboris;  in  quo  ulinam  Pindaricu  seorsum  ab 
Homerkis  viilgassei .'  Heyn.  Praf. 

Messrs.  Bai  ilett  and  Newman  of  Oxford,  (snccessors  to  CoUingwood  and  Co.") 
are  engaged  in  printing  an  edition  of  Livy,  iu  four  volumes  octavo,  under  the  di- 
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vection  of  a  jtentleman  of  the  nniversity  of  Oxford.  It  is  from  the  text  of  Dra- 
kerioorch,  and  will  contain  the  various  readings,  and  the  whole  of  the  notes,  both 
of  the  4to  and  ISrno.  editions,  of  Crevior.  The  Notse  Posteriorcs  will  be  intro- 
duced in  their  proper  plaees  at  the  bottom  of  the  page. 

BIBLICAL. 

Messrs.  Cadell  and  Davies  respectfully  inform  the  Possessors  of  the  mag- 
nificent Edtiion  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  published  by  the  late  Mr.  Macklin, 
that  it  will  shortly  be  completed  by  the  publication  of  the  Apocrypha,  printed 
in  the  same  size  and  manner  by  Mr.  Bensley,  and  forming  a  Volume  similar 
to  tiiose  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 

It  will  be  illustrated  with  Historical  Engravings  by  Messrs.  C.  Heath, 
Laudseer,  Bromley,  Golding,  &c.  and  Head  and  Tail  Pieces  wholly  by  Mr. 
Landseer,  from  pictures  and  drawings  which  were  the  last  work  of  the  late 
Mr.  de  Loutherbourg. 

No  more  copies  will  be  printed  than  are  previously  subscribed  for. 

The  Impressions  of  the  Plates  will  be  faithfully  appropriated  according  to 
the  dates  of  the  subscriptions. 

The  price  of  the  Apocrypha,  with  the  Engravings  complete,  delivered  in 
extra  boards,  will  be  Twelve  Guineas;  one  half  whereof  is  to  be  paid  at  the 
time  of  subscribing. 

A  List  of  the  Subscribers  will  be  prefixed  to  the  Volume. 

ORIEl^TAL. 

Sir  William  Ouseley,  who  lately  returned  from  Persia,  is  preparing  for 
publication  an  Account  of  his  Travels,  in  the  course  of  which  he  has  traced 
Alexander's  xoute  from  Pasagarda  and  Persepoiis  to  the  Shore  of  the  Caspian 
Sea,  through  the  Hyrcanian  forests  and  the  country  of  the  ancient  Tapuri. 
He  visited  on  his  journey  through  Armenia  the  Christian  Monks  who 
reside  near  Mount  Ararat,  and  he  proceeded  by  way  of  Erivan  and  Kars,  to 
Constantinople  and  Smj'rna.  Sir  William  has  collected  many  rare  and  va- 
luable Manuscripts,  of  which  some  are  in  the  character  and  language  of 
the  Persian  Gabrs,  or  descendants  of  the  ancient  Fire-worshippers. — ^The 
Account  of  his  Travels  will  be  illustrated  with  maps  and  several  other  en- 
gravings— and  amongst  various  inscriptions  it  will  exhibit  one  discovered 
by  Sir  William  in  Bithynia,  on  a  monument  which,  there  is  reason  to  believe, 
was  erected  in  honor  of  the  Greek  writer  Arrian. 

A  Translation  of  the  Dabistan  may  be  shortly  expected  from  Jonathan 
iScott,  Esq.  LL.  D.  whose  History  of  the  Dekkan,  Persian  Tales  called  Bd- 
har  Danesh,  and  recent  edition  of  the  Arabian  Nights,  uith  add  ilional  Stories, 
are  well  known  to  the  public.  The  Dabistan  is  a  Persian  work  of  considerable 
reputation,  composed  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  by 
Mohammed  Mohsin,  and  comprising,  as  the  author  himself  observes,  remarks 
OH  the  Learning,  Philosophy,  and  Religious  Opinions  of  many  sects  and 
ancient  societies  of  men — among  these  he  treats  of  the  Jev/s,  Christians, 
and  Mohammedans;  the  Parsees,  Hindoos,  and  others. — Of  this  work  a 
few  pages,  with  an  English  version,  were  published  by  the  ingenious  Mr. 
Gladwin,  in  his  "New  Asiatic  Miscellany,"  at  Calcutta,  1789,  and  Dr. 
Scott's  translation  of  the  iutire  Dabistan  may  be  considered  a  literary  desi- 
deratum, as  Sir  William  Jones,  in  one  of  his  anniversary  discourses  ad- 
dressed to  the  Asiatic  Society,  declared  that  "it  had  thrown  such  light  oii 
the  ancient  history  of  Persia  and  the  human  race  as  he  had  despaired  of  ever 
obtaining." 

Major  Price  of  Brecknoch,  whose  ^^  Retrospect  of  BlaJiornmcdun  History"  has 
been  offered  to  the  public,  in  two  quarto  volumes,  is  now  employed  on  the  third, 
and  final  portion  of  that  work. 

Mr.  Thomas  Yeates,  late  of  Oxford,  has  in  the  press  a  Hebrew  Grammar,  with 
principal  rules,  suitable  directions  to  learners^  and  new  tables. 
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Lieutenant  Lockett,  of  the  Bengal  Military  Establishment,  Examiner 
in  the  Arabic,  Persian,  and  Hindoostanee  languages,  and  Assistant  Secretary 
in  the  college  of  Fort  William,  has  been  long  engaged  in  preparing  for  the 
press,  a  Translation  and  Analysis  of  the  most  valuable  treatises  [relating  to 
the  Grammar,  Rhetoric,  and  Logic  of  the  Arabs,  as  cultivated  in  Eastern 
Seminaries. 

In  the  first  part  of  his  work,  Mr.  Lockett  proposes  to  give  an  entire  trans- 
lation of  the  Katifeea  (aajLT)  a  celebrated  composition,  which  contains  the 
most  ancient  and  compendious  system  of  Grammar  known  among  the  Arabs. 
Of  this  treatise,  the  author  was  Ibn  ool  Hajib,  and  it  is  the  intention  of 
Mr.  Lockett  to  illustrate  his  translation  with  notes  extracted  from  the  most 
esteemed  commentaries  (of  which  there  are  said  to  be  (me  hindred  and  fifty) 
and  from  the  best  scholia,  especially  those  of  the  learned  Shehauh-ood-deert , 
Moolu  Jamce,  and  Rezee.  He  proposes  also  to  trace  the  opposition  and  coin- 
cidence of  opinions  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  authors  (ancient  as  well  as 
modern)  on  the  principles  of  universal  grammar;  and  he  will  endeavour  to 
explain  and  illustrate  the  true  meaning  and  force  of  tlie  Ara1)ic  particles, 
by  tracing  them  to  their  source,  agreeably  to  the  system  of  Mr.  Home 
Tooke  in  his  "  Diversions  of  Purley."  This  portion  of  Mr.  Lockett's  work 
will  exhibit  a  copious  and  minute  analysis  of  every  thing  relative  to  the 
syntax  and  etymology  of  the  Arabic  language. 

In  the  second  book  will  be  given  a  compendious  system  of  logic  as  taught 
in  all  the  colleges  or  schools  of  Asia,  chiefly  extracted  from  the  various 

commentaries  and  notes  on  the  jJiIai^J?  «-,*j  j.wj   Tehzceb  al  mentek. 

The  third  book  will  contain  a  paraphrase  of  the  Mukhtasser  ool  viaanee 

(»_oLxti)^^A^'*/  and  Tulkhees  (J'^^iV^  the  most  excellent  compositions 
on  the  subject  of  rhetoric  in  the  Arabic  language.  This  paraphrase  will  be 
accompanied  by  notes  and  extracts  from  the  works  of  poets  and  orators, 
illustrating  the  original  tract. 

The  three  parts  will  form  altogether  one  quarto  volume,  of  about  five 
hundred  pages.  Mr.  Lockett  has  been  indefatigable  in  collecting  materials 
for  this  work,  and,  during  the  year  1811,  when  he  travelled  in  Persia  and 
Arabia,  was  fortunate  enough  to  procure  many  very  rare  and  valuable  manu- 
scripts. 

IN  THE  PRESS. 

CLASSICAL. 
The  firstpart  of  RESEARCHES  IN  GREECE,  by  Major  Leake,  who  has  been 
employed  by  Government  upon  several  missions  into  that  conntry.  This  part  of  the 
work  will  be  confined  to  inquiries  into  the  Language  of  the  Moulrn  Greeks,  and 
the  state  of  their  Literature  and  Education,  with  some  short  notices  of  the  Dia- 
lects spoken  within  tiie  limits  of  Greece,  viz.  the  Allmniav,  WaUachian,  and  Bul- 
garian. It  is  intended  as  an  introduction  to  the  further  Researches  made  by  the 
Authoa-  during  hi.s  residence  in  Greece,  into  the  Geography,  Antiquities,  and  pre- 
sent state  of  the  country.     In  one  vol.  4to. 

Shortly  will  he  publisl'.ed  at  Cambridge  a  periodical  work,   intitled  Museum 

Criticuin,  or  Camirkli^c  Clamcal  Researches. 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 

CLASSICAL. 

For  Silioob, Price  5s.  in  boards.— The  Elements  of  English  Grammar; 
with  Numerous  Exercises  ;  Questions  for  Examination ;  and  Notes  for  the 
use  of  tlie  advanced  Student.    By  the  Rev.  W.  ALLEN. 
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** In  addition  to  the  general  principl'^s  of  Grammar,  much  useful  and 
^^ntertaining  information,  respecting  style  and  composition,  will  be  found  ia 
the  latter  part  of  this  work.  It  is  m\'.ch  cheaper  and  more  comprehensive 
than  Murray's,  and,  we  doubt  not,  wiil  meet  the  encouragement  of  teachers, 
and  of  parents  who  educate  their  own  children."  Neptune  Literary  Review., 
Jan.  3.  1813. 

For  a  more  copious  account  of  this  Grammar,  see  The  New  Review.  No.L 

A  Grammar  of  the  English  Language  :  containing  a  complete  Snmmary  of  its 
Rules,  with  an  elucidation  of  the  general  irinciples  ofeiegant  and  correct  dic- 
tion, accompanied  with  ciitifal  and  explauatory  notes,  questions  for  examination, 
and  appropriate  exercises.     By  John  Grant,  A.  M.  qi  Crouch  End. 

The  Two  last  Pleadings  of  M.  T.  Cicero  against  Gaius  Verres,  Translated 
and  illustrated  with  Notes.  By  Charles  Kelsall,  Esq.  Author  of "  A  Letter 
from  Atliens."  To  which  is  added,  a  Postscript,  containing  Remarks  en  the  State 
of  Modern   Sicily.     Price  Ibi.   in  boards. 

The  Translator  originally  wished  to  undertake  the  version  of  all  the  Pleadings 
(none  of  which  have  before  appeared  in  an  English  dress);  but  reflection  sug- 
gested, that  tlje  continuation  otso  long  an  invective,  togetlier  with  the  dry  state- 
ments of  the  prices  of  corn,  however  curious  to  refer  to,  would  pall  upon  tiie  En- 
gli-h  reader.  He  has,  therefore,  attem|)ted  the  translation  of  the  two  last  only, 
by  far  the  finest  of  the  whole.  The  Notes  subjoined  have  been  added  with  a 
view  of  briefly  illustrating  the  Antiquities  of  the  Minor  Sicihan  Cities,  which 
preceding  Travellers  have  omitted  to  notice. — The  Translator,  on  his  arrival  in 
Sicily  in  1808,  was  fully  prepared  to  collect  materials  for  an  original  work  ;  but 
\?as  deterred  from  proceeding,  on  finding  that,  in  nearly  all  his  inquiries,  he  had 
been  anticipated  by  former  travellers,  both  as  to  the  antiquities  and  the  modern 
state  of  the  Island.  On  reaching  Palermo,  however,  he  found  that  there  was 
some  points  relative  to  the  natural  productions,  manufactures,  arts,  and  litera- 
ture, which  had  been  untouched,  or  very  briefly  dwelt  upon  by  [)receding  tra- 
vellers. These,  however  scanty,  he  lays  before  the  public,  apprehending  that  a 
period  when  Sicily  attracts  the  general  attention,  they  will  not  be  deemed  unin- 
teresting or  obtrusive. 

The  Pursuits  of  Literature  ;  a  Poem,  with  Notes,  very  elegantly  printed  on  a 
handsome  paper  by  W.  Bulmer  and  Co.  To  which  are  added  an  Appendix,  coiv 
taJning  some  other  compositions  attributed  to  the  same  author :  the  citations  trans- 
lated, and  a  complete  Index. — The  sixteenth  edition. — The  number  printed  of  this 
edition  is  small.    The  work  will  not  be  reprinted  in  this  form.     Quarto,  31.  3s. 

Euripidis  Heraclidae,  ex  Recensione  Petri  Elmsley,  A.  M.  qui  AnnotationeB 
vguas  et  alioruni  selcctas  adjecit.     Oxon.  181  j. 

Some  account  of  an  ancient  Manuscript  of  Martial's  epigrams,  illustrated  by  an 
engraving.     By  John  Graham  Dalyell,  Esq.  8vo.  11.  Is. 

^schyli  Septem  Contra  Thebas.  Ad  Fidem  Manuscriptorura  emendavit, 
Notas  et  Glossarium  adjecit  Carolus  Jacobus  Blomfield,  A.  M.  Coll.  S.  S.  Trin. 
apud  Cantab,  nuper  Socius.  8vo.  7s. 

Elements  of  Universal  Geography,  ancient  and  modern  ;  with  Historical, 
Classical,  and  Mythological  Notes.     By  A.  Piquot.    l2mo.  ys. 

BIBLICAL. 

Letters  to  a  Friend  on  the  Evidences,  Doctrines,  and  Duties  of  the  Christian 
Religion.  By  Olinlhus  Gregory,  LL.  D.  of  the  Royal  Military  Academy,  Wool- 
wich. A  new  edition  considerably  enlarged  and  improved  ;  two  vols.  8vo.  lis- 
boards. 

A  Series  of  Discourses  on  Church  Union.  By  the  Rev.  Edward  Davies,  An- 
thor  of  Celtic  Researches,  Mythology  of  the  Druids,  iic.  8vo.  7s.  6d. 
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The  Beauties  of  Christianity,  by  the  Rev.  F.  X.  ChateaubrianrI,  author  of  Tra- 
vels in  Greece  and  Palestine,  AtaU,  &c.  With  a  Piefaee  and  Notes,  by  the  Kev. 
Henry  Rett,  B.  1).  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford.  3  vols.  8vo.  li.  lis,  6d. 
boards. 

Now  pubHshed  in  imperial  8vo.  price  oneq;uinea,  the  First  Part,  accompanied 
by  5  engravings,  of  a  new  edition  of  the  Holy  Bible  ;  illustrated  with  engravings 
by  Charles  Heath  from  drawings  by  Rirhard  Westall,  R.  A. — The  present  edition 
will  be  printed  at  the  Oxford  Univeisity  Press,  in  the  first  style  of  elegance,  with- 
ont  notes  or  commentary.  It  will  be  embellished  by  30  engravings  of  the  most 
finished  execution  by  and  after  the  artists  above-named.  It  will  be  completed  in 
seven  parts,  to  be  published  at  the  interval  of  three  or  four  months  between  each. 
A  very  limited  impression  will  be  taken  oil  upon  a  sina!!  folio-sized  paper,  with 
proof  impressions  of  the  plates  ;  the  price  of  which  wiil  be  two  guineas  each 
part. — For  the  accommodation  of  print-collectors,  or  the  possessors  of  other  edi- 
tions of  the  Bible,  the  illustrations  of  each  part  will  be  sold  separately,  at  the 
rate  of  3s.  for  each  print,  or  5s.  proofs.  The  whole  of  the  plates  will  be  printed 
upon  French  plate  paper. 

An  Essay  on  the  Misrepresentation,  Ignorance,  and  Plagiarism,  of  certain 
Infidel  writers.   By  Rev,  R.  Walpole.     2s.  6d. 

Letters  on  the  Religious  and  Political  Tenets  of  the  Roman  Heptarchy.    5s. 

England  Safe  and  Triumphant;  or.  Researches  into  the  Apocalyptic  Little 
Book  and  Prophecies,  connected  and  synchronical ;  by  the  Rev.  Frederick 
Thurston,  M.  A.     2  vols  8vo.     11.  Is. 

A  few  plain  reasons  why  we  should  believe  in  Christ,  and  adhere  to  his  religion. 
By  R.  Cumberland.     2s.  6d. 

A  new  Directory  for  Non-conformist  Churches,  Bvo.  5s. 

The  Bishop  of  St,  David's  Letter  to  the  Clergy  of  the  diocese  of  St  David's. 

2s. 

Here  followeth  the  coppie  of  the  reasoning,  which  was  betwixt  the  Abbote  of 
Crosragnel,  and  John  Knox,  in  INIaybvil,  conceniing  the  Masse,  in  the  year  of 
God,  a  thousand  five  hundred  threescore,  and  two  yeires.  Imprinted  at  Edinburgh, 
by  Robert  Lekpruik,  and  are  to  be  sold  at  his  house  in  the  Netherbow.  Cum 
I  privilegio,  1563,  Reprinted,  1812,  black  letter,  fiom  types  cast  on  purpose,  at 
private  expense,     small  4to,  12s. 

An  Oratioune  set  furth  be  Master  Quintine  Kennedy,  commendator  of  Cros- 
ragnel, ye  yeir  ofGod,  1561.  Black  letter;  from  the  original  MSS.  in  the  Auchin- 
leck  library.     Small  4lo.  vs.  6d. 

Rise  of  the  Reformation  ;  containing  the  grounds  of  Protestantism,  By  J. 
Robertson,  D.  D.     8vo.  2s.  6d, 

ORIENTAL. 

Oriental  Memoirs :  selected  and  abridged  from  a  series  of  familiar  letters,  writ- 
ten during  seventeen  years  residence  in  India:  including  Observations  on  parts 
of  Africa  and  South  America,  and  a  narrative  of  occurrences  in  four  India  voy- 
ages.    By  James  Forbes,  F.  R.  S.  &c.  4  vols,  4to. 

The  Oriental  Scenery  of  Hindostan,  Part  II.  ;  containing  24  views,  reduced 
from  the  folio  edition.     By  W,  Daniell.   31.3s, 

A  Sketch  of  the  Sikhs,  a  singular  nation,  who  inhabit  the  provinces  of  the  Pen- 
jab  ;  situated  between  tbe  rivers  Jumna  and  Indus.  By  Sir  William  Malcolm. 
8vo.  5s.  6t\. 
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NOTES  TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 


S.  T.'s  Sapphics  would  have  found  a  ready  place,  had  not  their  poli- 
tics too  deep  a  tinge  of  party.  We  trust  the  continuation  of  success 
against  the  enemy  will  enable  us  to  say  to  him  : 

Mitte  civiles  super  iirbe  ciiras  : 
Occidit  Gain  Bonapartis  agmen. 

P.  R.  may  be  assured  that  we  have  not  lost  sight  of  the  republication 
of  scarce  and  valuable  Critical  Tracts.  We  have  a  great  number  of 
Fasciculi  of  Classical  Criticism  by  the  first  scholars  on  the  Continent 
from  Schrader  to  Wyttenbach,  and  in  our  own  country,  witii  which 
we  shall  gratify  him,  and  many  of  our  readers.  But  we  must  have 
variety,  or  we  should  too  widely  depart  froni  our  original  plan,  which 
we  see  no  reason  to  alter. 

Person's  Greek  Ode  sent  by  B.  was  inserted  in  our  fiftli  number,  p. 
233. 

T.'s  Prize  Foem  oa  3Iors  Nelsoni  will  soon  appear:  it  could  not 
possibly  be  inserted  in  our  present  number,  on  account  of  previous  pro- 
mises. 

Hermogenis  Progymnasmata,  number  3,  is  unavoidably  postponed 
till  our  next. 

We  thank  our  friend  J.  T.  for  his  hints  relative  to  several  articles  in 
our  pages.     We  shall  not  fail  to  prolit  by  his  remarks. 

We  think  the  verses  of  Lucius  creditable  ;  a  little  reading  and  a 
little  practice  will  enable  him  to  distinguish  himself.  We  recommend 
to  him  Mr.  Tate's  Observations  on  the  structure  of  Greek  Sapphics,  in 
this  number  of  the  Journal. 

We  shall  give,  as  soon  as  possible,  the  Dissertations  of  BJusonius,  in 
the  original. 

A  young  student  would  feel  much  obliged  to  any  gentleman,  who 
would  give  an  explanation  of  the  following  passage  from  Tacitus,  An. 
L.  1.  c.  6\.  "  Prima  Vari  castra,  Jato  ambitu,  et  dimensis  principiis, 
trium  legionum  nianus  ostentabant :" — What  is  the  signification  ot 
prima?  Was  there  any  other  camp  besides  this?  It  appears  from  the 
extent  of  the  principia  that  there  were  three  legions.  What  space  of 
ground  did  an  army  of  three  legions  occupy  when  encamped,  supposing 
them  to  have  their  full  supplements  according  to  VegetiuS  ? 

THE  FOLLOWING  ARTICLES 

Will  have  an  early  Insertion  in  our  future  Numhers. 

\.  R.  P.  Knight's  Notce  et  Prolegomena  in   Homerum  with  many 

alterations  and  additions. 
2.  Notarum   Romanaruni  ac  Literarum  singularium   compendiique 

scriptionis  in  antiq.  codd.  et  nionumentis  obvii  Interpretatio,  ex 

variis  auctoribus  collecta. 
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3.  Observations  on  Falconer's  Strabo.  — 

4.  Valckenaer's  Oratio  de  Causis  neglfctcr  TJlerarJim  Gr.  cultural, 

5.  Traiwlations  of  Boivin,  Larcher,  and  llardion's  Papers,  published 
in  Mem.  de  Litt.  and  in  Hist.  del'Acad.  des  Inscript. 

6.  Herman.  Dissert,  de  pronom.  ccvro;. 

7.  Ruhnken's  History  of  the  Greek  Orators. 
S.  Valckenaer's  Notes  on  Callimachus. 

9.  Ten  last  books  of  Leopardus  Emend,  from  the  MS.  in  the  Bod* 
leian. 

10.  Scholia  on  Aristoph.  from  Aldus  Edit, 

11.  lleiske's  Notes  on  the  Greek  Dramatists. 
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NOTICE   OF 

Icrmngraphie  aricienne,  on  Recueil  des  Portraits  anfhentiqnes  det 
Entpereurs,  Rois  et  Hommes  illmtres  de  f  Antiquite  :  par 
M.  Enmo-Quirino  Visconti,  Memhre  de  I' lustit.ut  et  de 
la  Legion  dlionneur ;  premiere  partie,  Icouographie  Grecqiie. 
Paris  de  f  Imprimerie  de  Pierre  Didot  I'aijie,  1810,  3  loins. 
Atlas  folio. 

X.  HIS  is  one  of  the  most  superb  works  that  ever  issued  from  the  French 
press;  and  as  the  copies  which  have  reached  this  country  are  very  few 
in  number,  and  are  in  the  hands  of  those  private  individuals  only, 
whose  circumstances  enable  them  to  gratify  their  taste  for  classical 
literature,  and  the  fine  arts,  at  any  expense,  we  consider  it  our  duty, 
as  Journalists,  to  furnish  our  readers  with  some  account  of  M. . 
Visconti's  labors, 

"In  a  learned  and  eloquent  preliminary  discourse,  M.  Visconti 
ducidates  several  important  points  relative  to  the  Iconographia 
of  the  ancients  :  he  first  discusses  the  Antiquity  of  Portraits, 
which  he  conjectures  to  have  been  suggested  by  the  natural  de- 
sire of  mankind  to  i^reserve  the  likenesses  of  persons,  who  were 
admin  d  or  beloved;  but  this  was  at  first  merely  a  profile  relieved  by 
a  sligiit  shading,  which  afterwards  gave  rise  to  the  art  of  delineation  and 
modi  liing.  T  he  art  of  curving,  which  was  afterwards  mvented,  fixed 
the  traits  of  the  countenance  in  a  happier  manner;  and  this  was  one  of 
the  sources  of  the  idolatry  of  the  ancient  ages.  The  Greeks  ascribed 
the  art  of  modelling  the  human  form  to  the  heroic  agis.  According  to 
them,  Daedalus  ex(  cut(d  the  statue  of  Hercules,  while  that  personage 
was  still  living.  The  Temples  of  the  Gods  soon  became  ihe  deposi- 
tories of  the  portraits  of  illustrious  men,  and  here  they  were  preserved, 
even  when  the  person  represented  became  the  enemy  of  his  country.  In 
the  course  of  time,  a  Jistinctien  was  made  between  the  statues  whicli  were 
erected  by  private  individuals,  and  those  which  were  dicreed  by  p«ublic 
authority  ;  tliis    la.st    mark    of  regard    was  held   as   the  highesl  fonor 
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■which  could  be  conferred  on  great  men  for  eminent  services,  and  it  "was 
sometimes  also  conferred  on  the  dead. 

The  Government  had  the  sole  riglit  of  engraving  portraits  on  coins : 
at  first,  the  images  of  the  Gods  were  thus  displayed,  and  in  monarchi- 
cal states  the  name  of  the  king  was  added.  The  kings  of  Persia  repre- 
sented themselves  at  full  length  on  their  coins:  Alexander  the  Great 
imitated  them  by  substituting  his  own  likeness  for  that  of  Hercules  j 
and  this  custom  afterwards  prevailed  among  the  kings  of  other  nations: 
but  before  this  period,  the  coins  of  some  cities  in  Greece  exhibited  the 
images  of  celebrated  persons,  who  were  natives  of  the  place  :  in  this  way 
we  can  account  for  the  frecpjent  occurrence  of  the  heads  of  Homer 
and  Sappho,  a  custom  which  continued,  even  when  the  cities,  which 
gave  birth  to  them,  were  subject  to  the  Romans. 

The  statues  of  the  Athleta%  who  were  victors  at  the  Games,  were 
deposited  within  the  exterior  iuclosure  of  the  Temples.  Those,  who 
did  not  aspire  to  som.uch  honor,  were  contented  with  having  their  images 
placed  in  the  Palestra^. 

When  the  Romans  had  united  under  oi>c  Empire  all  the  countries 
between  the  Eu|)hvates  and  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  those  who  could 
not  obtain  a  place  for  their  statue  in  the  Forum,  or  in  the  capitol, 
endeavoured  to  receive  this  honor  from  some  city  of  the  provinces,  and 
they  even  paid  the  expenses  attending  it  themselves. 

Some  wealthy  individuals  of  Rome  procured  statues  of  themselves 
to  be  raised  in  the  courts  of  their  houses,  l^y  their  clients.  The  magis- 
trates obtained  those  distinctions  in  the  cities  in  which  they  administered 
justice  ;  heroic  honors  were  sometimes  superadded. 

]\L  Visconti  also  shows,  that  from  the  remotest  periods  the  portraits 
of  individuals  decorated  their  funeral  monuments  :  simple  busts,  for 
the  sake  of  economy,  were  generally  used  ;  and  our  author  fairly  sup- 
poses, that  the  word  bust  comes  from  bustum,  which,  in  obsolete  Latin, 
signifies  a  tomb. 

We  know  that  the  Roman  families  of  distinction  preserved  in  their 
armories  wax  images  of  their  ancestors,  which  were  carried  in  pro- 
cession at  funerals  ;  and  that  this  custom  became  a  privilege  peculiar  to- 
such  families  as  had  given  magistrates  to  the  Republic. 

Portraits  served  also  for  the  decoration  ot  several  objects.  They 
were  exhibited  on  rings  and  seals,  and  on  embroidery,  tapestry,  and 
mosaics. 

Portraits  at  length  became  so  numerous,  that  the  idea  was  formed  of 
making  collections  of  them  ;  and  the  PinacoiheCiZ,  or  Galleries  of  Por- 
traits, were  regarded  as  essential  parts  of  a  great  house.  The  portraits 
of  philosophers,  and  of  eminent  writers,  adorned  those  libraries  which 
contained  their  works;  such,  for  instance,  was  the  library  of  Apollo, 
founded  by  Augustus,  and  that  of  Pollio.  The  desire  of  having  such 
collections  produced  an  increase  of  copies  of  portraits,  which  appeared 
proper  to  form  part  of  a  collection. 

Varro  conceived  the  idea  of  giving  drawings  of  these  portraits,  and 
was  the  author  of  the  first  Iconographical  collection  ;  he  collected  in 
this  manner  drawings  of  700  portraits,  and  added  an  historical  notice 
to  each. 
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The  numerous  likenesses  of  the  Emperors,  although  without  inscrip- 
tions, may  be  recognised  by  a  comparison  with  their  medals  :  the  form 
of  Hercules  given  to  the  busts  of  great  men  was  favorable  for  placing 
inscriptions  on  them,  which  was  frequently  done;  but  a  very  small 
number  only  of  their  statues  has  been  handed  down  to  us. 

Painting,  scul])ture,  modelling,  and  mosaics,  have  contributed  to 
the  increase  of  historical  portraits  ;  but  it  is  to  medals,  that  we  owe 
the  greatest  number,  and  it  is  on  them  that  they  have  the  strongest 
character  of  authenticity. 

As  soon  as  a  taste  for  the  arts,  and  for  learning,  began  to  arise  in 
Italy  towards  the  fourteenth  century,  the  portraits  of  the  great  men  of 
antiquity  became  an  object  of  curiosity  and  interest;  but  imaginary 
portraits  were  substituted,  when  real  likenesses  could  not  be  obtained. 
Heads  of  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  Artaxerxes,  were  forged,  habited  in 
strange  costumes,  some  of  which  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the  Florence 
Gallery,  Fulvius  Ursinus  was  the  first  who  directed  his  attention  to 
this  branch  of  antiquity.  He  had  formed  a  large  collection  of  por- 
traits, which  were  published  at  Rome  in  15()9,  by  a  Frenchman  named 
Lafrerie.  Fulvius  Ursinus  himself  superintended  a  second  edition  in 
1570,  and  still  continued  to  collect  more  portraits  :  after  his  death,  the 
collection  which  he  had  published  was  augmented  by  John  Faber,  or 
Lefevre,  of  Bamberg,  in  1598.  These  first  collections,  although  of 
great  utility,  contained  many  errors.  Caaini,  Bellori,  and  Grono- 
vius,  repeated  and  enlarged  them. 

This  cursory  sketch  will  show  how  imperfect  former  collections  were 
on  this  subject ;  and  M.  Yisconti  has  undertaken  the  task  of  rectifying 
them.  He  has  compared  all  the  portraits  which  he  could  find,  ascer- 
tained their  various  degrees  of  authenticity,  and  made  a  selection  of 
the  various  monuments,  which  present  the  same  images,  and  of  such 
personages  as  merit  a  place  in  this  gallery.  His  work  terminates  at  the 
a3ra  of  Julian  the  Apostate.  All  his  drawings  in  his  Grecian  Iconogra- 
phia,  with  the  exception  of  a  dozen,  have  been  done  from  originals, 
and  every  portrait  is  accompanied  by  an  historical  notice,  extracted  from 
ancient  authors  and  from  monuments. 

The  work  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  Greek  and  Roman  Iconogra- 
phy. The  first  part  is  all  that  has  yet  appeared,  but  it  fills  three 
volumes  in  folio,  and  is  divided  into  two  sections  ;  the  first  of  these 
treats  of  illustrious  men,  and  fills  the  whole  of  the'first  volume. 

Each  section  is  divided  into  eight  chapters  ;  the  first  is  dedicated  to 
the  Poets.  It  opens  with  an  ideal  portrait  of  Homer,  Plate  I.  M. 
Visconti  gives,  in  his  biographical  notice,  some  excellent  remarks  on  the 
hymns,  which  are  ascribtd  to  Homer,  on  his  l)irth-place,  and  on  his 
blindness:  the  busts  which  he  gives,  are, — 1st.  that  of  the  Capitol,  now 
of  the  Napoleon  iSluscum,  No.  I9.9.  —  and  2d,  another  from  the 
Capitol,  engraved  in  the  Museum  Capitolinum,  No.  53.  under  the  name 
of  Apolionius  of  Tyana.  M.  Visconti  discovered  this  portrait  on  com- 
paring the  bust  with  that  of  the  medals  of  Amastris,  which  he  has 
engraved,  as  well  as  two  medals  of  los,  and  two  curious  contorniati  of 
the  Imperial  Cabinet. 

The  double  Hermes  of  Homer,    and  Archilochus,  Plate  II.   has 
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already  been   d(?ttrmincJ  and   explained   in    the   Pio-Clcinentinc   Mu- 
seum. 

The  engraved  stone  of  IVI.  de  Hoorn,  which  represents  an  armed 
warrior,  and  in  the  buck  fjround  of  which  wt,-  read  in  anciejit  characters 
I'Vi'TAE,  i.e.  Tyrtea,  Plate  III.  is  an  inlercstiuii  discoviry. 

The  same  plate  presents  the  tine  niechil  of  Mytik'nt',  which  represents 
the  heads  of  Alcasusand  Piltacus.  'i'liis  unique  monument,  tlu*  autlun- 
licity  of  whitli  is  suspected  by  Ecl<hel,  is  indubitable.  It  was  once  in 
the  Cabinet  of  the  Vatican,  from  which  it  passed  into  the  Inipirial 
Cabnu't.     M.  Visconti  traces  its  history. 

When  speakinij  of  the  curious  Mstihne  medal,  which  represorifs 
Sappho,  presirvcd  in  the  Caliinct  of  Vienna,  M.  \  iscomi  assiils,  that 
there  were  two  females  t)f  this  name.  'I  he  tirst  was  the  celebiatid 
authoress  of  the  lyric  poetry;  and  it  is  probable,  that  she  took  a  part, 
like  Aicajus,  in  thy"  commotions  of  lur  country,  since  she  was  forced  lo 
abandcjn  it.  Her  adventures  have  been  cc^nfounded  witli  those  i-f  a 
Courtezan  of  the  same  name,  perhaps  also  a  poetess,  and  who  lived  at  a 
more  modern  era:  it  is  to  the  latter,  that  the  story  of  Phaon  and  the 
l.eucadian  promontory  must  apply.  M.  Vihconti  foiinds  his  opinion 
upon  several  authorities,  and  several  conjectures;  and  the  silence  of  all 
writers  before  the  time  of  Ovid  seems  to  favor  them,  ^appllo  appears 
on  this  medal  with  a  kind  of  coif,  mitra,  which  we  frequently  find  on 
imagi's  of  the  Muses,  and  on  the  reverse  of  theimdal  is  a  lyre:  vide 
Eckhel-Museum  V  indobon.  1  late  111.  No.  13.  where  it  is  engraved  in 
a  slovenly  manner.  The  pretended  bust  of  Sappho,  which  is  in  the 
Caj)itol,  does  not  belong  to  the  above  medal,  nor  any  of  the  heads  which 
bear  its  name. 

The  medals  of  Anacreon,  given  by  Fulvius  i  rsinus,  Gronovius,  and 
Canini,  are  supposititious:  that  which  M.  Visconti  publishes,  as  No.  6', 
is  taken  from  the  imjjerial  Cabinet.     \'ide  Pellerin  Supp.  III.  p.  104. 

Tiie  medal.  No.  7,  \\hich  represents  Stesichorus,  was  struck  at 
Ilimera.  Prince  Torremuzza,  in  whose  possession  it  was,  and  who 
published  it  in  his  ISum.  Sicil.  PI.  yO.  13.  recognised  in  it  the  type  of 
the  ije'autiful  statue,  which  the  inhabitants  of  Ilimera  had  erected  to 
their  fellow-citizen, — a  statue,  which  the  Carthaginians  took  from  them, 
and  which  Scipio  restore'd  :  \  erres  wished  to  possess  it,  and  Ciceio 
describes  it  as  the  statue  of  a  cre)oked  old  man,  bearing  a  roll  of  paper 
in  his  hand.  JNI.  Visconti  remarks,  that  Stesichorus  signifies,  Director 
of  Choruses,  and  that  this  name  must  have  been  common  to  several 
poets;  it  would  seem,  that  Ilimera  produced  two  such. 

We  find,  that  the  ancients  did  homage  to  several  lyric  poets,  whose 
likenesses  we  have,  although  time  has  deprived  u.s  of  the  monumenis 
deelicated  to  Pindar;  but  when  dramatic  poetry  was  invented,  both 
tragic  and  comic  poets  were  handed  down  to  posterity  by  artists. 

The  engraved  stone.  No.  8.  which  re])re-sents  j^ischylus,  on  whose 
head  an  eagle  has  let  fall  a  te)rtoise',  is  suiliciently  well  known.  V  ide 
Winckelmiinr Mo/iunieii.  hiedita.  No.  I67. 

The  rival  and  vanquisher  of  ^llschylus,  Sophocles,  is  represented  on 
PI,  IV.  in  a  bust  already  published  Muato  L'iu'Cltviintln  W.  '27- 
iViTead  oa  the  breast*  •  •  •4'OKAHC  :   this   plate  also  exhibits  a  medal- 
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linn  of  marl>le,  wliich  formerly  arlornod  tlio  tomb  of  a  poet,  and  which 
has  been  already  given  by  Faber,  I/nag.  Nn.  136.  The  inscripiion  is 
complete. 

Wcsee,  Phite  V.  No.  3.  the  bust  of  Euripides,  preserved  at  Naples, — 
a  bust  already  fijiured  by  Faber,  No.  (iO.  'J'he  name  of  the  poet  is 
entire:  this  bust  served  to  determine  that  of  the  bust  in  the  Napoleon 
INIuseum,  No.  201.  which  is  also  on  this  plate  as  Nos.  1.  and  2.  an.! 
the  beautiful  cameo  of  the  Imperial  Cabinet  being  No.  4.  where  we  see 
Tragedy  demanding  Etiripides  from  the  Gymnastics,  an»llegory  founded 
on  the  circumstance  of  the  father  of  the  j)oct  having  wished  to  make 
him  one  of  the  Athleta-. 

We  have  here,  therefore,  distinct  images  of  three  great  tragic  poets  ; 
and  those  of  two  comic  poets,  Menander  and  Posidippus,  have  been  nb^o 
handed  down  to  us:  their  statues  now  adorn  the  Napoleon  Museum, 
'i'he  heads  of  these  magnificent  statues  are  exhibited  in  Plate  ^'I.  with 
a  marble  medallion,  similar  to  that  of  Sophocles,  but  it  bears  the  word 
IvlENANAPOC  :  vide  Faber,  No.  90.  It  is  to  be  feared,  that  these  two 
medallions  are  lost,  for  all  inquiries  after  them  have  been  fruitless  : 
they  give  us  an  idea  of  tlie  images  which  w(  re  placed  in  shields,  and 
which  were  called  for  this  reason  Imagines  clypeatie. 

Moschion  was  both  a  tragic  and  comic  poet,  of  whose  writings 
Stobaus  has  preserved  some  fraiiments.  M.  ^'isconti  publishes  in  Plate 
VII.  a  statue  from  the  Farnese  Museum  at  Naples,  with  the  inscripiion 
M03;XI-Q.N:  it  is  probable,  however,  that  it  represents  the  Physician 
Moschion,  but  the  lyric  crown,  being  the  prize  of  success  in  tragedy, 
leaves  no  doubt  on  the  subject:  this  statue  waS|impcrfcctly  engraved  in 
the  collection  of  Fulvius  Ursinus. 

The  section  allotted  to  the  poets  is  terminated  by  the  portrait  of  a 
didactic  author,  Aratus,  author  of  the  Phtiiomena  ;  it  is  on  a  medal  of 
Pompeiopolis,  in  Cilicia,  the  same  with  -Soli,  being  the  country  of  this 
poet.  Had  it  not  bfen  for  him  and  Chrysippus,  says  Galicnus,  theii* 
birth-place  would  have  been  unknown  to  posterity:  this  has  given  rise 
to  the  name  of  Chrysippus  being  applied  to  the  bust  which  is  on  the 
reverse  of  that  of  Aratus  ;  and  it  is  this  association,  which  enables  us  to 
recognise  these  two  personages  on  am  dal  in  the  Cabinet  of  Huntir: 
Combe  XLIll.  23.  Other  images  of  this  personage  confirm  this  expla- 
nation. 

To  these  fourteen  portraits  of  poets,  succeed  those  of  eight  legislators, 
or  ancient  sages,  which  form  the  sul)ject  of  the  second  chapter.  Lycur- 
gus  is  the  tirst,  PI.  ^  III.  his  bust  is  that  of  a  statue  which  exists  in 
the  Vatican  Museum — Museo  Pio-Clementin,  PI.  III.  13.  which  seems 
to  represent  a  man  with  one  eye.  Lycurgus  had  lost  one  in  a  public 
commotion.  The  repetition  of  the  same  profile,  in  a  bust  of  the  Fa/nese 
Palace,  which  was  unpublished,  (Vide  Nos.  3  and  4.)  seems  to  confirm 
this  explanation.  The  same  arrangement  of  the  hair  is  remarked  on 
the  Lacedemonian  medals,  struck  under  the  Roman  dynasty,  ibid.  5  and 
6".  witli  the  word  ATKOTPPOC.  Pcriander  comes  next,  PI.  IX.  No.  1. 
vidb  Museo  Pio-Clem.  \'I.  22,  25.  besides  his  name,  \*e  read  on  the 
Hermes  his  adage,  MEAETH  riAN,  sfudi/  is  evert/  thing.  The  bust  of 
Solon,    Nos.  3  and   l.    allhoui^h    it    had    b(-en   co})icd    in   intaglio    b'.' 
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Tocficelli,  was  never  engraved  ;  it  is  in  the  Florence  gallery  :  tlie  inscrip- 
tion v'hich  it  bears  renders  it  unquestionable  in  point  of  authenticity. 

Bias  of  Prionus  conies  next,  No.  X.  we  read  under  the  name  the 
adage,  01  HAEIZTOI  AN0POnOI  KAKOl,  most  men  are  ivicked: 
vide  Museo  Pio-Clement.  Vi.  22,  23.  A  double-faced  Hermes  already 
published  in  tL-  baiae  work,  Plate  XXIV.  and  given  again  here.  No.  4. 
represents  Bias  and  Thalcs.  The  profile  of  Bias  is  known  by  the  pre- 
ceding monument.  'I'hales,  born  like  him  in  Ionia,  and  which  name 
was  never  separated  from  his  own,  is  the  only  one  that  could  be  asso- 
ciated with  hun. 

Pittacus  is  represented  with  Alca^us,  PI.  III.  2.  on  a  IMytilene  medal. 
Chilo  appears  PL  XII.  on  a  singular  monument,  a  fragment  of  Mosaic 
already  published  by  Bianchini,  Demonstr.  Hist.  Ecclesiast.  Qiiadri- 
partita.  Pi.  11.  No.  127-  we  read  on  its  adage,  TMnei  CATTON, 
know  thystlf. 

The  ancients  placed  the  images  of  /Esop  beside  those  of  the  seven 
sages  of  Greece.  M.  Visconti  finishes  this  chapter  with  a  notice  on  a 
head  with  a  fine  expression,  which  he  regards  as  that  of  the  ingenious 
fabulist. 

Chapter  III.  contains  only  five  portraits  of  statesmen  and  warriors. 
Miltiades,  PI.  XIII.  a  bust  already  known  in  the  collection  of  Fulvius 
Ursinus,  in  which  there  were  two,  and  both  have  disappeared.  The 
same  plate  presents  a  bust  of  Miltiades  with  a  helmet,  from  the  Napo- 
leon Museum,  No.  23.  vide  the  collection  of  Piroii,  Plate  LXXX. 
and  a  Cornaline  from  the  Cabinet  of  M.  dc  la  Turbie,  N.  4.  With 
rsimilar  admiration  we  find  the  portrait  of  Themistocles,  in  PI.  XIV. 
\vho  saved  Greece  from  the  yoke  of  the  Persians  :  unfortunately  its 
authenticity  is  less  certain,  being  founded  on  an  ingenious  conjecture 
only.  INl.  Visconti  found  on  two  engrnved  stones,  Nos.  1  and  2.  heads 
of  a  warrior,  with  a  helnict,  which  represent  neither  Miltiades  nor 
Pericles  ;  one  of  these  heads  is  accompanied  by  a  dolphin  ;  the  other  is 
crowned  with  olive,  emblems  which  agree  with  what  we  know  of 
Themi;  tocles.  The  bust,  Nos.  3  and  4.  has  a  great  resemblance  to  these 
heads:  it  Is  ;n  ihe  Museum  of  th;  Vatican.  The  same  plate  contains, 
Nos.  o  anil  ^^.  two  medals  of  B)^3's,  a  myth. ^logical  hero,  the  founder 
of  Byzantium.  M.  ^.'isconti  has  republished  them,  in  order  to  prove, 
that  ii  is  a  mistake  to  look  for  this  Byzai  ou  the  two  cornalines  iu 
question. 

The  likenesses  of  Pericles,  in  whose  days  the  arts  llorished,  are  better 
known,  M.  Visconti  n-publishcs,  PI  XV.  the  bust  which  was  found 
at  Tivoli,  Museo  Pio-Clement.  vi.  29.  iherc  exists  another  in  England, 
engraved  in  Stuart's  Athenian  Anti';uilies,  1.  ii.  c.  5.  the  bottom  of  a 
camp,  and  taken  from  the  Townly  Collection.  The  bust  of  Aspasia, 
in  Hermes,  Nos.  3  and  4.  is  well  phiced  near  that  of  Pericles  :  she  is 
represented  as  a  matron  with  a  veil,  Museo  Pio-Clement.  vi.  30, 
lastly,  Alcibiades  finishes  the  list..  The  inscription  on  the  Hermes, 
figured  in  PI.  XVT.  does  not  admit  a  doubt  of  its  authenticity:  see 
IMuseo  Pio-Clement.  VI.  31.  ]\L  Visconti  also  republishes,  No.  3.  tho 
engraved  stone  of  Fulvius  Ursinus,  No.  4.  and  a  iiermes  of  the  Napo- 
leon Museum,  Piroli,   PI.  I-XXI.     'Ihere  is  in  the  iMuseo  Pio-Clement. 
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PI.  XLII.   another  bust  of   Alcibladcs,  which   belongs   to   Cardinal 
Dcspuig. 

In  order  to  combine,  as  much  as  possible,  a  chronological  with  a 
systematic  arrangement,  iNI.  Visconti  has  placed  the  statesmen  between 
the  Sages  and  Philosophei^  :  the  latter  form  the  fourth  cliapter,  and  are 
arranged  in  schools.  Pythagoras,  the  chief  of  the  Italic  sect,  appears 
first,  PI.  XVn.  we  see  it  on  the  medals  of  Samos,  No.  1.  on  the 
reverse  of  several  Emperors,  on  a  fine  cornaline.  No.  2.  in  the  collec- 
tion of  the  INIarquis  dc  Salines,  with  the  name  of  the  engraver  KOIMOC, 
Coemus,  by  whom  we  know  of  some  other  works.  To  this  great 
philosopher  succeeds  the  impostor  Apollonius,  of  Tyaneus,  No.  4.  on  a 
rare  medal  already  published  inaccurately  by  Faber,  and  more  accu- 
rately by  Ilavercamp,  de  Alexandr.  Magn.  Num.  et  de  Contorn.  p. 
2  52. 

The  bust  of  Zeno  of  Eleus,  who  is  regarded  as  the  inventor  of  the 
dialectic  philosophy,  and  who  gave  the  name  of  the  Eleatic  sect  to  the 
foUov/ers  of  his  doctrine,  is  figured  on  the  same  plate,  Nos.  5  and  6.  : 
this  is  what  Faber  had  already  published,  No.  151.  and  is  to  be  seen 
at  Naples.  This  bust  strongly  resembles  the  bronze  Hermes,  which 
was  found  at  Herculancum,  Autlch.  d'Ercol,  i.  PI.  XV.  and  XVI. 
The  word  ZHNX2N  is  inserted  on  it.  It  might  either  belong  to  Zeno 
the  Stoic,  or,  according  to  the  Academicians  of  Herculaneum,  the  third 
Zeno,  who  professed  the  doctrine  of  Epicurus.  The  celebrity  of  Zeno 
of  Eleus,  and  the  discovery  of  another  portrait,  which  more  probably 
belongs  to  the  Stoic,  determined  M.  Visconti  in  his  opinion. 

The  representations  of  Socrates,  the  chief  of  the  Ionian  sect,  are 
numerous.  M.  Visconti  has  selected,  PI.  XVIIl.  Nos.  1  and  2.  the 
bust  of  the  Napoleon  Museum,  which  he  thinks  is  a  copy  of  that  which 
Lysippus  had  made  in  bronze.  Plato,  the  most  illustrious  of  the  dis- 
ciples of  Socrates,  the  chief  of  the  Academic  sect:  the  bust  of  the 
Florence  C4allcry,  Nos.  3  and  4.  is  the  only  authentic  one,  although 
there  are  many  to  which  Plato's  name  is  ascribed.  We  read  ITAATXiNf 
upon  it;  the  head  is  enriched  by  the  Strophium,  a  mark  of  divinity. 

We  have  also  portraits  of  the  two  chief  followers  of  Plato :  Cameadcs, 
whose  eloquence  appeared  in  the  Roman  Senate  so  dangerous  to  the 
morals  of  youth,  is  the  first;  his  bust,  on  the  edge  of  which  his  name  is 
inscribed,  was  in  the  Farnese  collection,  but  has  disappeared :  M. 
Albacini,  of  Rome,  however,  possessed  a  plaister  cast  of  it  •,  and  M. 
Visconti  has  given  it  in  PI.  XIX.  Nos.  1  and  2.  The  name  of  the 
second  follower  of  Plato  is  obscure:  it  seems  to  be  Thcon,  of  Smyrna: 
his  bust,  Nos.  3  and  4.  is  at  present  in  the  Capitol,  and  has  an  inscrip- 
tion, Spoil.  Miscell.  eritd.  Ant'tq.  sect.  4.  had  already  published  it;  it 
is  better  engraved  in  the  Museo  Capitolino  vt.  2.9. 

Aristotle,  the  disciple  of  Plato,  and  whose  followers  were  called  Peri- 
patetics, because  they  explained  their  doctrines  every  evening  in  the 
promenade  of  the  Lyceum,  occupies  the  whole  of  the  '20th  plate:  here 
we  find,  Nos.  2.  3.  and  4.  a  statue  from  the  Spada  Palace :  Maffei 
statue,  128.  M.  Visconti  has  discovered  on  it  the  initials,API2,  of  the 
name  of  Aristotle  ;  the  bas-relief,  published  by  Faber,  No.  85.  and 
Republished  here.  No.  1.  resembles  it  very  closely,  which  shows  that 
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these  initials  are  those  of  the  word  AP1ST0TEAH2  :  the  beard  is  close 
cut,  as  is  usual  with  the  Macedonians;  one  arm  only  comes  out  of  the 
mantle,  an  attitude  peculiar  to  the  statues  of  Aristotle.  We  find  him  on 
some  engraved  stones  also,  Nos.  5  and  6.  the  first  is  taken  from  the 
prints  in  the  Dolce  collection  ;  the  second  has  been  given  by  Faber, 
No.  20.  under  the  name  of  Antisthenes.  No.  7-  exhibits  the  drawing 
of  a  small  statue,  which  is  at  Rome,  Villa  Mattel  I.  PI.  LXXII.  and 
which  htrongly  resembles  the  description  which  has  been  given  by 
Christodorus  of  a  statue  of  Aristotle,  which  he  had  seen. 

Theopbrastus,  of  l^esa,  the  father  of  Botany,  and  the  author  of  the 
characters,  was  the  favorite  disciple  of  Aristotle :  the  bust  of  the 
Villa  Albani,  IM.  XXI.  Nos.  1  and  2.  is  the  only  one  with  which  we 
are  acquainted,  and  it  had  been  given  very  inaccurately. 

Aristomachus  was  born  in  Soli,  like  Aratus  and  Chrysippus;  he  was 
fond  of  observation,  and  of  the  feeding  of  bees:  Leonard  Agostini, 
Gemme  II.  PI.  XXVII.  has  recognised  him  on  a  stone,  where  wc  see 
an  old  man  attentively  examining  two  heaps  of  bees.  M.  Visconti 
adopts  this  conjecture,  and  republishes  this  drawing,  No.  3.  from  a  print 
in  the  Dolce  collection. 

Antisthenes,  the  rival  and  fellow  disciple  of  Plato,  wished  to  distin- 
guish himself  by  the  love  of  poverty  and  labor,  and  by  renouncing  the 
phasures  and  commodities  of  life  :  he  thus  became  the  chief  of  the 
Cynics  and  even  of  the  Stoics  ;  he  had  few  disciples  ;  but  Diogenes  wuf^ 
among  the  number.  There  is  in  the  Museo  Pio.  Clement.  VI.  3,5.  a 
bust,  with  the  iubcription  ANTIE0ENHC  :  that  which  M.  Visconti 
has  published  very  strongly  resembles  this  {)ortrait.  "^Ihe  bust  of  Antis- 
thenes was  several  times  repeated  on  account  of  the  fondness  of  the 
Stoics  for  their  leader. 

The  small  statue  from  the  Villa  Albani,  engraved  under  Nos.  1.2. 
and  3.  represents  Diogenes  :  the  dog  which  accompanies  him  is  not 
only  the  symbol  of  his  sect,  but  his  peculiar  emblem  ;  for  there  was  on 
bis  tomb  a  dog  of  Parian  marble:  Winckelman  has  publibhed  it,  im-» 
perfectly,  Mutiument.  ined.   No,  172. 

It  would  be  gratifying  to  have  a  correct  image  of  Zcno,  who  adopted 
the  doctrine  of  the  Cynics,  and  was  the  true  founder  of  that  of  the  Stoics, 
who  owed  their  name  to  the  Portico  at  Athens,  Stua,  called  also  Pa;ci!e, 
or  the  painted  Portico,  on  account  of  the  paintings  with  which  Polyg- 
notus  and  Panainus  had  embellished  it.  The  Romans  did  great  homage 
to  the  philosophy  of  Zeiio :  it  became  the  doctrine  of  the  must  learned 
lawyers,  and  of  the  most  virtuous  statesmen.  The  bust  which  iNI. 
Visconti  produces,  PI.  XXIII.  had  already  appeared  in  the  Museo 
Pio-Clement.  VI.  PI.  XXXII. 

The  portrait  of  Posidonius  closes  the  list  of  the  Stoic  Philosophers. 
He  was  born  in  Syria,  and  his  bust,  PI.  XXIV.  1  and  2.  bears  liis 
name.  It  was  published  by  Fulvius  Ursinus  and  Faber,  No.  I07. 
it  is  taken  from  the  Farnese  collection.  M.  Visconti  gives.  No.  3.  an 
intaglio  from  the  Cabinet  of  M.  de  la  Turbie,  which  resembles  this 
bu;it  strongly. 

Although  several  statues  were  erected  to  Epicurus  by  the  Ancients, 
TiO  likeness  of  him  was  known,  until  the  discovery  of  a   bust  iu  bronze, 
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VMth  his  name  on  it,  in  theruinsof  lit  rrulancnm.  Antichitad'Ercolano 
liionzi,  torn.  ii.  PI.  XIX.  XX.  M.  X'isconti  republishes  it,  PI.  XXV. 
],  2.  We  find  also  the  bust  of  Epicurus,  wiih  liis  buck  to  that  of 
his  friend  Mebioch)rus,  ibid.  'I.  3.  Although  without  any  inscrip- 
tion, it  too  much  resembles  another  double  ilermes,  of  the  Riuseq 
Cupitolino,  torn.  i.  p.  14.  on  the  base  of  which  the  two  names  are 
inscribed. 

Hermarchus  was  the  successor  of  Epicurus :  his  bust  was  found  at 
Herculancum,  in  the  library  of  an  Epicurean,  where  some  manuscripts 
Were  also  found  relating  to  his  doctrine.  lie  is  called  llermachus  in 
Diogenes  Laerlius:   this  bust  is  engraved,  1^1.  XXVI.    J.  2. 

The  School  of  Megara  is  more  anci(«nt  than  all  those  which  we  have 
mentioned:  the  obscurity  and  the  short  duration  of  his  sect,  h(»vvever, 
has  made  ftL  \'isconti  place  him  last :  Euclid,  of  Megara,  is  the  last 
Philosopher,  whose  portraits  we  find  in  this  collection.  Spoil.  Misce/l. 
Eru'J,  Autiq.  sect.  4.  has  published  a  medal  of  Megara,  with  the  Head 
of  Hadrian,  on  the  reverse  of  which  is  the  portrait  of  Euclid,  with  liis 
name;  this  piece  is  lost.  M.  Visconti  has  engraved  a  medal  of  the 
Imperial  Cabinet,  which  Bellori  had  already  published.  The  Head  of 
Euclid  is  not  accompanied  by  his  U'lme  :  we  only  read  around  it, 
MEFAPEIIN,  (probably  a  coin  of  the  Megareans) :  the  Head  is 
covered  with  a  veil  ricn,  and  ]\l.  Visconti  quotes  a  passage  of  Aulus 
Gellius,  to  prove  that  he  went,  in  spite  of  the  laws,  covered  with  a  veil, 
to  hear  the  lectures  of  Socrates  :  the  Diana,  on  the  reverse,  refers  to 
the  feasts  which  were  held  at  Megarea,  in  honor  of  the  Goddess. 

M.  Visconti  concludes  this  interesting  chapter  by  showing  that  the 
names  given  to  the  pretended  portraits  of  Anacharsis,  Archimedes, 
Archytas,  Aristippus,  Democritus,  Empedocks,  Heraclitus,  Pherecides, 
and  Xenocrates,  are  imaginary. 

He  passes  afterwards  to  the  Historians,  who  occupy  chapter  v. 
Herodotus,  the  father  of  History,  first  makes  his  appearance,  !\I. 
Visconti  republishes,  PI.  XXYU.  1.  2.  7.  already  given  by  Fulvius 
Ursinus,  eciit.  Home,  1770.  in  8vo.  and  which  represents  Herodotus 
and  'I'hucydides  :  their  names  are  written  on  their  breasts.  This  marble 
is  at  Naples,  and  comes  from  the  Farnese  Museum.  M.  Visconti 
publishes.  No.  6".  a  curious  medal  of  Halicarnassus,  with  the  portrait 
of  Herodotus :  it  belonged  to  the  prelate  Ca^tani :  we  read  in  it 
AOTOC  AAIKAPNACCEX2N,   Herodotus  Halicarnassiensis. 

JNE  Newman,  Num.  popul.  et  reg.  PI.  H.  p.  32.  had  discovered  the 
portrait  of  Theophancs,  of  Mytilene,  on  a  medal  of  the  Mytilenians, 
which  is  in  the  rich  Cabinet  of  Vienna  ;  and  he  points  out  another  iij 
tlicTiepolo  collection  at  Venice,  whicli  had  been  badly  explained.  U 
is  this  which  i\L  Visconti  h;ib  engraved  as  No.  4.  'I'heophanes  is  in  the 
lionum  habit  ;  he  had  obtained  the  title  of  Citizen  of  Rome  :  we  read 
on  it  0£O4'ANHC  GEOC  MT,  Theophanes,  God  of  the  Mytilenians. 
'i'acitus,  Annal.  vi.  5.  has  handed  down  to  us  some  details  on  the 
Apotheosis  of  Theophanes,  at  INIytilene  :  we  see  on  the  reverse  ar  veiled 
female  head,  and  these  words,  APXEAM,  Archedama:  this  was  pro- 
bably the  wife  of  Theophanes,  who  had  obtained  those  heroic  honors, 
which  the  servile  flattery  of  the  Greek  cities  paid  to  all  those  who  had 
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conferred  benefits  upon  them.  This  inedal  confirms  tlie  account  given 
by  Tacitus,  that  divine  honors  had  been  decreed  to  Theophanes  after 
his  death. 

We  have  only  three  portraits  of  Historians;  those  of  the  Orators 
are  more  numerous.  The  head  of  Lysias,  PI.  XXVIII.  1.  2.  in  the 
.Farncse  collection,  now  at  Naples,  has  been  published  by  Fulvius 
Ufsinus,  and  b}-  several  Iconographists,  but  never  accurately  until 
now. 

All  the  portraits  which  have  hitherto  been  given  as  representing 
Jsocratcs,  are  supposititious  ;  IM.  Visconti  publishes  a  true  one,  PI. 
XXVIII.  3.  4.  the  inscription,  EICOKPATHC,  which  it  bears  on  its 
base,  ascertains  its  authenticity :  the  style  of  the  sculpture,  and  the 
orthography  of  the  name,  prove  that  this  monument  is  not  anterior  to 
the  Christian  era  :  but  the  portraits  of  isocrates  were  then  very  well 
known,  and  it  may  have  been  copied  from  a  more  ancient  original, 
perhaps  that  which  Leochares  placed  in  the  Temple  of  Eleusis. 

While  every  Cabinet  teemed  with  casts  and  engravings  of  an  imagi- 
nary Demosthenes,  there  were  several  likenesses  of  this  great  orator 
actually  in  existence :  but  it  was  necessary  that  the  bust  should  be  duor 
from  the  ruins  of  llerculaneum,  before  they  could  be  proved  to  be 
such.  This  beautiful  bust  of  bronze,  Antich.  d'Ercolani  Bronzi, 
t.  I.  PI. XI.  XII.  XIII.  and  XIV.  bears  the  inscription  AHMOC0ENHC» 
which  renders  it  indubitable.  The  likeness  was  then  recognised  iu 
several  statues  and  busts,  besides  in  a  magnificent  Intaglio  of  Dios- 
.  corides.  M.  Visconti  contents  himself  with  giving  PI.  XXIX.  No.  1. 
the  superb  bust  of  the  Napoleon  Museum,  No.  621.  PI.  XXX. 
No.  1.  the  Intaglio  of  Dioscorides;  No.  2.  a  medallion  of  marble 
from  the  Palace  of  the  Villa  Panfili  ;  and  the  Hcrculancum  bust, 
No.  3. 

A  false  portrait  of  ;^schines,  the  antagonist  of  Demosthenes,  taken 
from  a  head  joined  to  a  base,  which  bore  his  name,  Faber,  No.  2.  was 
all  that  could  be  had  respecting  this  great  man,  when  there  was  dis- 
covered in  the  country  house  of  Cassius,  which  produced  so  many  fine 
monuments  cf  antiquity,  an  undoubted  bust,  with  the  inscription 
AICXINHC.  It  was  published  in  the  Museo  Pio-Clement.  vi.  36. 
and  it  appears  here  as  PI.  XXX.  No.  3.  as  well  as  a  marble  medallion 
appended  to  the  foregoing. 

'Ihe  same  plate  presents.  No.  5.  the  portrait  of  Leodamas,  the 
cotjemporary  of  the  two  orators,  who  knew  how  to  estimate  his  talents  : 
it  is  copied  after  the  engraving  of  Fulvius  Ursinus,  and  we  read  on 
it AAMAC. 

M.  Visconti  adds  in  this  chapter,  after  the  orators,  a  Grammarian 
and  a  Sophist.  Th'  Grammarian  is  Mettius  Epaphroditus  :  his  statue 
in  marble,  PI.  XXXi.  1.2.  exists  at  Rome,  in  the  Palace  A 1  fieri : 
V,  e  read  on  the  base  : 

M.  Mettius 

Epaphkoditus 

Grammaticus  Grtecus 

M.  iMextius  Germ.vnus  L  Fec. 
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Marcus  Mettius  Epaphroditus,  a  Greek  Grammarian.  Marcus 
Mettius  Germamts,  Im  freedmau  erected  this  statue  to  him.  Fulvius 
Ursiiius  published  this  monument,  but  he  does  not  venture  to  assert 
positively  that  M.  Mettius,  the  master  of  Epaphroditus,  was  the  same 
M.  I\Iettius  Modestus,  who  was  Prefect  of  Egypt.  iM.  Visconti  proves 
that  the  doubts  of  Fulvius  Ursinus,  on  this  head,  are  ill-founded. 

The  Sophist,  whose  statue  is  also  given,  is  /Elius  Aristides,  from  whom 
we  have  several  declamations.  The  head  is  engraved  PI,  XXXI.  4.  5. 
see  Bellori.  Iviag.  No,  72. 

Chapter  vii.  contains  the  Physicians.  The  father  of  medicine, 
Hippocrates,  occupies  PI.  XXXII.  we  there  see.  No.  1.  the  medal 
of  Cos,  published  by  Fulvius  Ursinus,  and  which  was  regarded  as  lost; 
and  Nos.  2.  3.  a  Hermes,  who  bears  this  name  on  account  of  its 
resemblance  to  the  medal. 

After  the  Hermes  of  Hippocrates,  comes  that  of  Asclepiades,  Nos. 
4  and  5.  which  is  indubitable,  because  it  bears  his  name.  He  was 
born  at  Prusa,  in  Biihynia,  and  became  the  chief  of  a  school,  which 
assumed  his  name:  this  bust  is  unique  ;  it  was  engraved  in  the  JNIuseo 
Capitolino,  i.  PI.  III. 

Cos  also  gave  birth  to  a  Physician  called  Xenophon  :  he  is  repre- 
sented as  an  unique  medal  of  the  Imperial  Cabinet,  PI.  XXXIII. 
No.  1.  we  see  on  one  side  the  head  of  Xenophon,  with  his  name,  and 
on  the  reverse  Hygeia,  the  Goddess  of  Health  :  vide  Pellerin,  Rois, 
p.  206". 

The  fine  bust  of  Marcus  Modius  Asiaticus,  which  is  in  the  Cabinet 
of  the  Imperial  Library,  has  been  several  times  engraved  :  Caylus 
published  it.  Rec.  vi.  PI.  XLII.  Nos.  2.  3.  but  it  is  figured  here 
in  Pl.XXXlII.  with  more  care,  and  M.  Visconti  explains  more  clearly 
the  inscription  in  the  pedestal.  He  shews  that  this  physician  was  of  the 
sect  of  the  INlethodists,  but  that  he  was  not  one  of  its  leaders,  as  has 
been  hitherto  supposed.  This  bust  was  intended  for  his  tomb.  No 
ancient  author  has  spoken  of  this  physician. 

This  chapter  concludes  with  a  physician  of  little  note,  -Claudius 
Agathamerus,  PI.  XXXIII.  4.  it  is  figured  with  his  wife,  INIyrtale,  on 
a  tomb,  with  a  long  Greek  inscription,  which  is  common  to  both. 

One  of  the  most  ancient  manuscripts,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most 
remarkable  in  the  history  of  the  arts,  is,  with-out  doubt,  the  manuscript 
of  the  Vienna  Library,  which  contains  the  works  of  Dioscorides, 
executed  at  Constantinople,  towards  the  end  of  the  fifth  century  of  the 
Christian  era,  for  the  daughter  of  an  Emperor  of  the  West :  it  wants 
none  of  those  ornaments  which  at  that  period  rendered  a  book  valuable. 
But  among  the  miniatures,  with  which  it  is  enriched,  those,  which  have 
most  excited  the  attention  of  the  learned,  are  the  two  pictures  on  a  gold 
ground,  contained  within  grotesque  borders,  and  each  of  which  pre- 
sents the  images  of  the  seven  most  celebrated  Physicians,  or  Botanists. 
They  are  seated  close  together,  as  if  in  consultation.  On  the  margin, 
beside  each  figure,  is  the  name  written  in  Greek,  of  the  personage 
whom  it  represents :  thus  these  two  miniatures  exhibit  fourteen  like- 
nesscs,and  with  the  exception  of  two,  which  arc  ideal,  we  may,  with  great 
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probability,  regard  the  twelve  others  as  old  copies  of  authentic  portraits 
t)t   tht'Se  same  jx  rsonages. 

1  he  names  of  the  physicians  inscribed  on  these  two  valuable  miniatures, 
are — Chiron,  Machaon,  Sextins  Niger,  Heraclides  of  'Jarentum,  Man- 
tias,  Xenorratf^s,  Aphrodisianns,  I'amphilus,  Galenus,  Dioscorides, 
Kicander,  lUifus,  Andreas,  Apollonius  of  Memphis,  and  Crassevas. 
These  miniatures  are  engraved  in  two  jdates,  XXXIV.  and  XXXV. 
with  the  medallion  of  Pergamns,  preserved  in  the  Imperial  Ca!)inet, 
which  represents  Gaien,  with  the  rod  of  iiJ^scula])ius  ;  and  we  sec  in 
I'l.  XXXVI.  a  third  miniature,  from  the  same  manuscript,  where  we 
see  Dioscondes  writing  ETPECIC,  f/ie  discovert/,  and  which  represents 
a  root,  with  a  painter  taking  a  drawing  from  it  ;  this  root  is  that  of  the 
Wandragora,  Atropa  Mnndragora,  to  which  the  superstition  of  the 
ancients  attributed  so  many  properties. 

M.  Visconti  has  no  doubt  tliat,  with  the  exception  of  the  ideal 
figures  of  Chiron  and  Machaon,  all  the  rest  represent  portraits  ;  for  it 
was  then  usual  to  adorn  the  most  valuable  manuscri])ts  with  portraits 
of  their  authors  :  the  costume  of  the  personages  is  faithfully  observed, 
and  )s  suited  to  their  country  and  [profession.  I'he  portrait  of  Galen 
strongly  reS'  mbles  that  which  is  (.n  a  medallion  in  the  Imperial  Cabinet ; 
and  the  portrait  of  Dioscorides  is  given  twice,  with  a  remarkable 
resemblance. 

Fextus,  the  Empiric  author  of  the  Hypotyposes,  is  engraved  with 
these  words.  CEIICTON  HPflA,  tl)e  hero  Sextus,  on  a  JMytilene  medal, 
J'l.  XXXVII.  No.  1.  on  the  reverse  of  which  is  a  Woman,  with  these 
words,  4'AA  NEIKOMAXIC  MTTIA,  Flavia  Nichomachis  of  the 
RIvtilenians  :  this  was  a  female  whose  beauty  and  merit  had  obtained 
her  heroic  honors. 

'J'hf  same  city  struck  two  other  medals  for  celebrated  women,  Julia 
Procia  and  Naiisicaa,  who  seem  to  have  been  cotemporary  with  Nicho- 
machis :  see  PI.  XXXVII.   No.  34. 

1  he  eighth  and  last  chapter  is  dedicated  to  these  celebrated  women, 
who  have  not  had  a  place  assigned  them  in  those  divisions  in  which  we 
have  seen  Sappho,  Visconti,  <S:c.  M.  Visconti  republishes  PI.  XXXVII. 
No.  1.  the  tine  Coiinth  medal,  on  which  is  the  portrait  of  Lais;  we 
see  on  the  reverse  the  groupe  of  a  P,ion,  tearing  a  ram,  which  the 
Corintliians  placed  on  the  tomb  of  this  courtezan,  as  an  emblem  of  her 
insatiable  cupidity. 

After  Lais  comes  Eucharis,  a  young  actress,  who  was  much  admired 
ai  Uome  in  the  Greek  Drama,  in  the  reign  of  Nero  ;  she  died  very 
young:  the  bust  winch  bears  her  name  had  been  already  published  by 
pulvius  Ursinus,  as  well  as  a  fine  Latin  inscription,  which  had  been 
placed  on  her  tomb  ;    and  of  v\hich  the  following  is  a  translation  : 

**  Kucharis,  freedwoman  of  Liciuius,  a  young  girl,  instructed  in  all 
jhe  arts,  who  lived  fourteen  years, 

"  U  thou,  who,  wandering  with  uncertain  steps,  beholdest  this  house 
of  <leaih  ;  stop  and  n  ad  :  it  was  the  love  of  a  father  which  consecrated 
tins  monument  to  ;he  ashes  of  his  daughter. 

"  Ali'.s,  while  ny  youth  florisbcd  in  the  cultivation  of  the  arts, 
and  while  my  renown  grew  with  my   years,  my  fatal    hour  hastily  caaie 
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upon  me,  and  tleprived  me  of  the  breath  of  liff.  SkiUrd  in  music, 
educated  by  the  Musts,  I  formed  the  ornament  uf  the  Choruses  in  the 
spectacles  given  by  the  Nobility  :  I  niude  my  first  appearance  at  Rome- 
in  the  Greek  Urania,  and  the  cruel  Pare*  have  precipitated  me  into 
the  tomb.  The  affection  of  my  mistress,  the  tendtr  cares,  love,  piaist^, 
and  attachments  of  my  friends,  were  all  silenced  at  my  fiinei.J  pili;, 
and  swallowed  up  in  death.  I  leave  nothiiii^  but  tears  to  mv  fatlier, 
whom  I  precede  to  the  tomb.  My  fourteen  years  are  chained  down 
with  me  in  the  darkness  of  the  eternal  dwelling  of  Pluto.  Pray, 
I  beseech  thee,  that  the  earth  may  lie  ligluly  on  my  breast  !'* 

Here  the  part  of  M.  Visconti's  work,  which  is  appropriated  to  illus- 
trious characters,  terminates.  We  have  only  had  it  in  our  power  to 
give  a  very  short  sketch  of  each  article;  but  upon  turninu;  to  the  work 
itself,  our  classical  readers  will  find  an  immense  display  of  <  rudiiion  ia 
every  branch  of  Archa"<»graphy.  Several  doubtful  points  in  Historv, 
Biography,  and  Chronology,  are  discussed  anil  elucidated  with  great 
precision.  The  remarks  on  Philology,  PaUtography,  and  what  the 
French  call  la  Ntanismatujue,  are  also  numerous  and  inten^sting.  The 
second  part,  which  treats  of  the  Kings  and  Princes  of  the  various  States 
«f  Greece,  is  reserved  for  a  subsequent  article. 
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1  observe  in  No.  X.  of  your  Journal  an  article  written  by  Mr. 
Hailes,  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  wherein  he  has  attempted  to  find 
fault  with  some  of  the  translations  I  have  given  of  difficult  passages 
in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  As  none  of  those  criticisms  were  laid 
before  the  publ.'c  widicut  the  most  cautious  attention  to  the  grammar, 
construction,  idiom,  spirit,  and  peculiar  phraseology  of  the  language; 
and  as  what  I  have  advanced  is  confirmed  by  the  Scripture  itself,  where 
the  same  words  can  have  no  other  signlHcatlon ;  I  am  not  surprised 
that  gentlemen,  who  adopt  the  method  of  Dr.  Kennicott  and  De 
Rossi,  by  new  manufacturing  the  Hebrew  Scripture,  by  putting  in,  and 
by  putting  out,  letters  to  suit  their  fanciful  interpretations,  should 
disapprove  of  many  things  {  have  written. 

In  a  former  Number,  it  may  be  recollected,  that  T  declared  my 
opinion  concerning  Dr.  Kennicott  and  De  Rossi,  and  have  offended 
this  gentleman,  it  seems,  by  saying,  that  they  were  "  novices  in 
Hebrew  literature."  In  the  last  Number  I  have  given  that  kind  of 
proof,  which  must  to  a  certainty  justify  me,  with  every  critic  in  He- 
brew, for  taking. that  liberty.     This  writer,  however,   says, 

"  At  the  hazurd  of  havinyj  tlie  lionor  of  being  ranked  with  sach  novicps  as 
Kennicott  aud  Oe  Rossi,  I  shall  venture  to  make  a  tew  lOTtmiks  ou  one  of  the 
fortuitous  shoots  of  Mr.  Bellanij's  imagination.  In  his  notice  of  Sir  \V.  Drun;- 
nionds  Essay  on  a  Punic  Inseription,  he  stumbles  ou  the  word  7it*l'i,  Esh  I ; 
the  «igaifiea;ion  Qt  which.  Sir  William  thiiikSj,  is  best  utteiniiatd  by  me  Arabic. 
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This  leads  Mr.  B.  to  eive  a  new  translation  of  1  Sam.  xxii.  6.  for  the  sake  of  the 
Deists!  He  would  havens  believe,  that  PiHi^.,  thaacliaath,  is  erroneously  ren- 
dered under,  and  refers  to  Gen.  i.  19.  and  Lev.  xvi.  32.  for  the  true  sense  of  it  in 
this  place  —  surely  nothing  but  inattention  could  lead  any  man  in  his  senses  to 
hazard  his  reputation  as  a  ciitic  on  sucii  a  reference,  or  to  tell  us  that  its  signifi- 
cation is,  IN  THE  PLACE  OF.  I  would  beg  leave  to  ask  this  learned  Hebraist, 
if  he  can  possibly  suppose  either  of  these  passages  to  his  purpose  ?  In  the  first, 
Joseph  said  to  his  brethren,  /  am  in  the  place  of  God.  Does  this  censurer  of 
Kennicott  and  De  Rossi  suppose,  that  Joseph  occupied  the  tlirone  of  God  ? 
His  meaning  was,  that  in  a  certain  degree  he  represented  God,  or  was  under  him, 
for  the  good  of  his  brethren." 

So  say  I.  Surely  nothing  but  the  spirit  of  contention,  to  say  the 
best  of  it,  could  lead  any  man  in  his  senses  to  ask  such  a  question. 
Does  this  prove  that  Joseph  was  not  in  the  place  of  God  ?  that  the 
word  Jirrri,  thaackaatk,  cannot  have  this  rendering  ?  or  that  it  implied 

the  absence  of  God,  in  the  place  of  whom  Joseph  stood  ? 

By  this  question  of  Mr.  H.  we  are  led  to  believe,  that  he  supposes 
iJie  place  of  God,  or,  the  throne  of  God,  to  be  local,  to  be  in  one 
place,  to  be  in  Heaven  only  !  the  highest  notion  he  can  form  of  the 
IXFINITE,  ETERNAL,  and  UNCREATE  —  is  that  of  man,  and  nothing- 
more  :  he  forgets  that  God  only  possesses  ubiquity,  that  he  is  present 
in  all  places  at  one  and  the  same  time,  for  we  are  told,  that, 
U'tWU  ''Qli^T  W1Wr\,  the  Heaven,  and  Heaven  of  Heaven,  could  not 

contain  him.  This  appears  evident,  or  he  would  not  have  asked, 
*'  does  this  censurer  of  Kennicott  and  De  Rossi  suppose,  that  Joseph 
occupied  the  throne  of  God  ?"  Surely  he  might  have  known,  if  he 
had  not  likened  God  to  man,  that  the  place  of  God,  or,  the  throne  of 
God,  is  his  eternal,  and  ever-watchful  providence,  ever  present  to 
superintend  the  workings  of  the  universe,  as  well  as  the  most  minute 
concenis  of  his  creatures.  That  he  works  by  mediate  causes,  that 
whenever  an  active  pov.-er,  as  that  of  man,  is  employed  to  produce 
some  ultim.ate  good,  it  may,  without  the  possibility  of  contradiction, 
be  said,  such  a  man  is  int  the  place  of  God,  as  the  cause  to  bring 
about  such  an  effect :  and  in  the  case  before  us,  as  God  brought  about 
his  purpose  respecting  the  Hebrews  by  Joseph,  we  can  with  the  utmost 
propriety  say,  without  "  supposing  that  Joseph  occupied  the  throne  of 
God,"  that  Joseph  was  in  the  place  of  God. 

This  writer  very  authoritatively  says, 

"  Let  me  inform  Mr.  B.  that  when  JirTJl,  tluiachaaih,  signifies  in  the  place  of, 
it  always  implies  the  absence  of  that,  in  the  place  of  which  it  stands." 

X.et  me  ask  this  writer  the  following  question  :  when  Joseph  was 
under  the  divine  direction,  as  the  agent  of  God,  did  his  agency  imply 
the  absence  of  God  ?  or,  when  any  of  the  men  of  God  were  com- 
manded to  bring  about  the  execution  of  the  divine  will,  did  such 
agency  "  always  imply  tlie  absence  of  God,  in  the  place  of  whom  the 
person  stood  ?"  When  Moses  was  commanded  to  go  in  unto  Pharaoh, 
and  when  the  plagues  were  sent,  did  it  imply  the  absence  of  God  in 
the  place  of  whom  Moses  stood  ?  certainly  not. — Chap.  xi.  4.  Thus 
saith  the  Lord,  about  midnight  xvill  I  go  out  into  the  midst  of  Egypt. — 
xii.  12.  For  I  ivill  pass  through  the  lajid  of  Egypt  this  night.  From 
which  tills  writer  may  fi.ee,  that  I  can  M  suppose  tliis  passage  to  niy 
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purpose,"  and  that  the  word  T\Ur\,  thaachaath,  when  it  srgnifies  in 

the  p'ace  of,  does  not  «  always  imply  the  absence  of  that,  in  the  place 
of  which  it  sometimes  stands ;"  and  that  Ave  can  allow  Joseph  to  have 
been  in  the  place  of  God,  without  supposing  «  that  he  occupied  the 
throne  of  God."  How  then  is  Lev.  xvi.  32.  Avhere  it  has  the  above 
rendering,  "  not  to  my  purpose  ?"    I  have  said,  that  Jinn*  ihaachaatJif 

generally  means  tmder,  and  frequently  means  ii^id^r,  or  beneath,  the  • 
surface  of  the  ground  ;  but  Mr.  H.  should  have  known  that  the  word 
admits  of  near  fifty  different  modes  of  expression,  according  to  its 
ideal  of  variation,  of  which  he  appears  to  be  altogether  ignorant.  If 
this  writer  had  done  fairly,  when  he  read  the  next  page,  he  would  also 
have  transcribed  what  I  have  there  said  ;  he  would  have  found,  that  I 
allow  it  to  have  another  mode  of  expression,  which  is  comprehended 
in  tlie  construction  of  this  passage,  viz.  the  original  describes  the 
place  ivhcre   Saul  tvas  encamped  under  the  cover   of  the  b'p'^  grovei 

{.  e.  the  cover  over  the  place  of  the  grove,  which  cover  was  distinct 
from  the  place  on  which  the  grove  stood.  It  is  the  same,  whether  we 
say,  in  the  place  of  the  grove,  or,  under  the  cover  of  the  grove  ;  the 
word  in  this  passage  signifies  to  be  under  the  cover  of  something  in 
the  very  place  of  the  thing  spoken  of,  and  as  the  thing  spoken  of  is 
a  grove,  the  question  is,  what  is  it  that  constitutes  a  grove  ?  It  must 
appear,  that  the  appellation  of  grove  cannot  be  given,  if  the  branches 
which  constitute  the  cover  were  cut  off,  and  the  bare  central  timbers 
only  were  left  standing,  it  would  then  be  the  place  of  the  poles,  or  the 
place  on  which  the  poles  stand,  and  not  the  place  of  the  grove.  It 
follows  then,  that  the  upper  part,  viz.  the  branches,  which  afford  a 
cover  to  any  thing  under  them,  constitute  a  grove,  therefore  the 
ground-plot  of  this  grove  may  be  allowed  to  be  distinct  from  the 
grove:  and  i«  this  place,  or,  under  this  cover,  Saul  abode  with  his 
soldiers,  as  we  shall  presently  find  must  necessarily  have  been  the 
case. 

I  would  ask  this  gentleman,  if,  as  he  supposes,  "  Saul  abode 
in  the  hill  under  the  tree  in  Ramah,"  As^hat  necessity  there  was  for 
him  to  have  his  spear  in  his  hand,  when  all  his  servants  were  about 
him  ?  This  random  mode  of  translating  gives  us  no  satisfactory  in- 
formation. In  any  thing  I  have  to  communicate,  I  wish  to  avoid 
sarcasm  ;  but  ill-natured  sarcasm  is  contemptible,  as  it  has  no  ten- 
dency to  do  any  good.     Mr.  H.  says, 

"  This  leads  Mr.  B.  to  give  a  new  translation  for  the  sake  of  tiu:  Deists,'' 
This  is  a  mistake,  I  have  given  a  new  translation  of  this  part  for  the 
.SAKE  OF  TRUTH ;  and  I  will  venture  to  say,  that  if  we  do  not  write 
to  reconcile  those  passages,  which  from  the  time  of  that  crafty  infidel 
Voltaire  have  been  the  support  of  Deism,  we  had  much  better  not 
write  at  all.  I  say  Mr.  H.  has  given  us  no  satisfactory  information, 
if  "  Saul  abode  in  the  hill,  under  a  tree  in  Ramah,"  amusing  lilmself; 
common  sense  will  inform  us,  that  there  was  not  ;my  necessity  for  him 
to  have  his  spear  in  his  hand,  when  all  his  friends,  and  servants  of  his 
household,  were  waiting  on  him.  This  writer's  conclusion  is  al- 
together inconsistent  with  the  nature  of  the  business  that  Saul  was 
then  engaged  in.     Had  Mr.  H.  told  us  that  the  translators  had 
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omitted  giving  us  the  translation  of  a  v.'ord,  which  is  absolutely 
necessary  in  this  passage,  we  should  have  known  what  description  oi' 
persons  his  servants  were,  who  were  about  him.  But  as  he  has  not 
ventured  beyond  the  limits  of  the  modern  translation,  we  could  not 
expect  him  to  give  us  any  information  as  to  this  particular.  Can  any 
man  have  a  love  for  truth,  or  the  honor  of  the  Bible,  who,  when  a  true 
and  rational  translation  is  given,  verbatim,  to  passages  which  haA'e 
been  urged  against  the  Scriptures,  even  to  destroy  their  authority  by 
their  own  evidence  ;  attempts  to  fritter  away  the  obvious  meaning  of 
the  sacred  writers,  when  such  rendering  is  confirmed  by  other  passages, 
which  can  have  no  other  meaning  ?  I  think,  to  use  this  gentleman's 
words,  that  such  attempts  to  misrepresent  what  I  have  labored  to 
prove  is  the  truth,  must  be  done  "  for  the  sake  of  the  Deists ;"  as 
such  attempts  have  a  powerful  tendency  to  support  that  description  of 
men,  in  their  efforts  to  show  that  such  passages  are  inconsistent  widi 
reason. 

I  say  then,  that  this  sedulous  seeker  for  a  fault  should  have  in- 
formed us,  that  the  word  D''Ilii3>  7utsaabim,  omitted  by  the  translators, 

means  garrisons,  2  Sam.  viii.  6.     Then  David  put  D''2"'li3>  garrisons^ 

ch.  V.  14. —  1  Chron.  xviii.  13. —  2  Chron.  xvii.  2.  we  then  should 
have  known  v/hat  description  of  persons,  in^i^,  his  servants  were,  viz. 

that  they  were  his  garrison  soldiers,  and  the  clause  truly  reads, 
when    the    above   word   is  thus    noticed,    vbj<  D''IliJ3     V12V    by\ 

T  T  •    T  •  T  T    -  T    ; 

and  all  his  garrison  soldiers  about  him  ;  or,  as  we  should  say  in  our 
language,  and  all  his  guards  about  him  ;  sending-  orders  to  his  general, 
Abner,  who  was  then  fighting  with  the  army  of  David,  while  he 
remained  under  cover,  in  the  place  (t/ the  grove,  with  liis  guards  to 
pursue  in  case  of  victory.  But  to  suppose,  that  while  he  was  in  his 
palace  in  Gibeah,  or  under  a  tree  in  Ramah,  there  was  any  necessity 
for  him  to  be  amusing  himself  with  a  spear  in  his  hand,  when  the 
servants  of  his  household  were  with  him,  according  to  the  translation, 
is  altogether  inccftsistent  with  the  original,  and  with  this  autlaor's 
rendering  also. 

Indeed,  Sir,  I  grudge  spending  so  much  valuable  time  in  answer- 
ing the  fancies  of  such  gentlemen ;  however,  as  this  writer  has  thus 
attacked  me,  it  is  necessary  to  show,  that  he  has  made  but 
little  proficiency  in  Hebrew.     He  tells  us, 

"  It  is  not  at  all  evident  that  two  towns  are  mentioned  in  t!ie  text  ;  Hi'^^iit 

f  ' '  ~ 
Gibeah,  signifies  a  liilf,  and  we  know  from  1  Sam.  ix.  1 1.  timt  Ramah  was  situated 
on  a  liill,  and  that  tiiere  was  in  its  neighbourhood  a  hij^h  place,  perliups  a  jirove ; 
these  things  considered,  without  putting  any  strained,  or  unnatural  sense  npoo 
one  Hebrew  word  in  Ihe  text,  it  will  read,  Now  Saul  abode  in  tlie  hill,  under  the 
grovp,  or  tree,  in  (or  by)  Ramah." 

Thus,  by  supposing  words  for  which  he  has  no  authority,  such  as, 
or,  by,  perhaps,  tliis  writer  follows  the  plan  of  Kennicott,  De  Rossi, 
and  other  Hebrew  menders,  leaves  the  reader  in  a  state  of  uncer- 
tainty, and  throws  stumbling-blocks  in  the  way  of  the  unlearned. 
This  is  sufficient  to  convince  any  one,  who  has  a  moderate  share  oi 
Hebrew  learning,  that  this  writer  has  not  manifested  a  profound  know- 
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4eclge  in  Hebrew  criticism,  or  he  would  have  known,  that  the  word 
nr^DZU  Giheah,    does  not  mean  a  hill,  and  cannot  be   so  translated. 

It  is,  to  be  sure,  translated  £«  the  hill,  1.  Sam.  vii.  1.  in  the  English 
translation,  from  which  this  Hebraist  has  taken  it,  but  we  shall  soon 
see  that  the  translation  is  wrong. 

It  appears  tliat  this  writer   cannot  render  11^233,  Giheah,  in  the 

hill,  without  taking  an  unwarrantable  liberty  with  the  original, 
after  the  plan  of  liennicott  and  De  Rossi,  by  interpolating 
the  rr,  He,  emphatic,  and  so  he  translates  it,  in  the  hill. 
If  this  is  not  trifling  witli  the  original,  by  stretching  forth  the 
hand  to  support  the  hallowed  ark  of  God,  with  the  forbidden  inven- 
tions of  man,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  what  is. 

That  the  word  n^-^il^,  Gibeah,  1  Sam.  vii.  1 .  which  should  have 

been  translated  in  Gibeah,  but  which  is  rendered  in  the  hill,  has  been 
translated  wrong,  will  appear  evident  from  what  follows.  It  Is  said. 
And  the  men  of  the  hill ;  but  the  question  would  then  be,  what  hill 
was  this  where  the  ark  of  the  Lord  was  brought  ?  why  we  should  be 
altogetWbr  at  a  loss  to  know  ;  it  would  be  uncertain,  and  the  best  con- 
clusion in  this  case  would  be  by  a  jyerhaps— guess-work ;  when  the 
very  word  is  plain  and  express.  By  turning  then  to  the  2  Sam.  vi. 
3;  4.  we  find  it  is  said,   The  house  of  Abinadab  tvhich  ivas  at  1*13^353 

Gibeah,  not.  The  house  of  Abinadab  which  was  in  the  hill.  There- 
fore the  very  same  word  1  Sam.  vii.  1.  Hi^Q^lH,  in  Gibeah,  has  been 

improperly  translated  in  the  hill ;  and  this  writer  has  presumed,  in  the 
above  passage,  to  copy  from  the  translation  o}d^,  the  words  in  the  hill. 
But  this  word  cannot  be  so  translated,  it  must  be  rendered  as  it  is  in 
every  other  part  of  Scripture  where  it  occurs,  to  mean  the  royal  city 
Gibeah,'  the  dwelling-place  of  Saul.  However,  this  writer  is  found 
in  good  company,  viz.  the  translators,  who  have  set  him  the  exam- 
ple ;  from  the  translation,  it  appears,  he  has  copied  it,  for,  to  a  cer- 
tainty, there  is  not  any  authority  in  the  original  for  rendering  this 
word  so  written  by  in  the  hill.  But  this  is  one  of  "  the  fortuitous 
shoots"  of  Mr.  H's  imagination,  calculated  to  support,  and  not  to 
silence,  this  ol:)jection,  which  Deists,  from  the  early  ages,  have  brought 
against  this  passage.  Whereas,  when  the  Scriptures  are  permitted  to 
speak  in  their  o\\'n  native  language,  I  have  given  sufficient  proof,  that 
without  our  aid  the  objection  is  done  away. 

I  find  that  this  writer,  like  the  Greeks  of  old,  is  so  refined  in  his 
notion  concerning  the  unity  of  God,  that  he  starts  at  the  very  idea  of 
supposing  that  the  noun  □\~t^K,  Elohim,  is  a  noun  singular  ;  or  that 

God  is  ONE  ONLY  in  essence  and  in  person.  Concerning  this  most 
important  subject,  I  am  governed,  not  only  by  right  reason,  but  by 
tlie  positive  declaration  of  Scripture ;  and  am  fully  convinced,  that 
God  is  ONE,  and  no  more,  that  his  glory  he  ivill  not  give  to  another  ; 
and  that  those  who  think  there  are  more,  are  decidedly  Polytheists. 
When  I  find  that  the  inspired  penman  was  instructed  to  strike  at  the 
very  root  of  the  polytheism  of  that  age,  by  joining  the  noun  D\i'?J* 

£lohim,  with  the  third  person  singular  of  the  verb,  in  the  first  opening 
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of  the  sacred  volume,  D\"i /hi  i^lH    nT'^^"^i!l?    In  the  he»inmna;  God 

crf^ff^ec/.- it  is  conclusive  evidence  with  me,  and  must  be  with  every  thinking 
man,  that  DTt'^i^Jj  Elohim,  is   a  noun  singular;  otherwise,  were  we 

to  admit  that  it  was  a  noim  plural,  then  the  first  verse  in  Genesis  must 
be  translated  thus,  //,;  the  bcgiiniivg  Gods  created,  &;c.  It  has  often 
been  said,  as  it  is  by  this  writer,  that  the  word  is  singular  when  it  is 
applied  to  the  true  God,  and  plural  vdien  applied  to  the  Gods  of  the 
heathens.  But  if  this  Avere  admitted,  there  would  be  no  certainty  in 
tlie  language  :  this  is  not  the  case  in  any  other  language,  and  as  ideas 
are  the  same  in  all  ages  and  nations,  it  cannot  be  so  in  that  most  com- 
prehensive of  all  languages,  the  Hebrew. 

I  do  not  mean  to  oifend  this  gentleman,  but  I  am  under  the  neces- 
sity of  shpwing,  that  he  is  not  Aitically  learned  in  Hebrew.  He  tells 
Hs,    "  that  ~)I1"7,    Dabar,    means  indifferently  either   a  ivord,    or   a 

T     T 

thi?2g.'''  This  is  not  the  case,  the  radical  form  of  mi*  Dabar,  is  used 
to  convey  a  variety  of  meanings,  and  it  has  near  300  difl'erent  modes 
for  variation  in  expression,  which  can  neither  be  understood,  nor 
applied,  without  attending  to  the  ancient  custom  when  th.e  Hebrew 
was  a  living  language,  v/hich  is  absolutely  necessary  before 
he  can  lay  any  claim  to  Hebrew  ciiticism.  The  learned  reader 
will  excuse  me  for  writing  the  word  12.1,  Dabar,  without 
the  vov/els,  which  is  this  writer's  method  of  reading  and  ^ 
understanding  Hebrew.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  how  this  and  all 
writers,  can  pronounce  the  letters  dbr  without  their  proper 
vowels  !  they'  of  necessity  put  in,  vowels  at  pleasure,  and  so  "  make 
the  Hebrcvv'  words  say  any  thing,  or  nothing,  just  as  imagination 
prompts  them."  Such  a  method  can  only  be  followed  by  those,  whose 
knowledge  extends  no  farther  than  the  alphabet  of  the  language. 
This  must  appear  evident  without  any  comment.  The  same  radix 
121,  Dabar,  which  this  writer  says  "  ineans  indifferently  a  tvord,  or 
a  thing,"  does  not  "  mean  a  word  or  a  thing,"  at  the  mere  pleasure 
of  the  translator,  but  by  a  certain  rule  of  which  he  is  ignorant.  The 
same  radix  is  used  to  mean  a  discourse,  rehearse,  sny,  commandy 
ansxver,  commune,  judgment,  name,  business,  titter,  matter,  advice^ 
thought,  2incleanness,  errand,  cause,  sentence,  report,  message,  talkf 
deed,  manner,  ciffair,  speech,  council,  effect,  promise,  elogneitt,  spokertt 
sofig,  saying,  subdue,  destroy,  murrain,  pestilence,  ^j/ao"?*^,  desert^ 
"scilderness,  a  fold,  ctbee,  holy  of  holies^  oracle,  speak,  bade,  tell,  teach  f 
declare,  appoint,  Ss^c.  S^c.  But  when  1^1,  Dabar,  is  applied  to  mean 
a  tvord,  it  has  a  different  construction  to  what  it  necessarily  has  when 
it  is  applied  to  mean  a  matter,  or  thing;  and  so  for  every  other  appli- 
cation of  the  v\'ord.  So  that  before  this  gentleman  had  rushed 
unadvisedly  into  the  battle,  he  should  have  armed  himself  with 
necessary  weapons,  if  he  meant  to  keep  his  ground.  He  should  have 
known  the  reasons  for  these  different  applications  which  were  attended 
to  by  the  ancient  Hebrews,  and  which  must  necessarily  be  known  by 
every  critic  in  the  language,  in  order  to  form  that  vast  variety  of 
expression  referred  to  above,  with  certainty,  as  is  Uie  case  in  gU 
languages. 
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Thus  it  appears,  that  Mr.  H.  applies  words,  whatever  their  con- 
struction may  be,  to  mean  any  thing  which  is  comprehended  in  the 
radix.  Such  bold  adventurers  can  never  give  the  true  meaning  of  any 
passage  in  Hebrew.  By  this  writer's  method,  and  all  who,  like  him, 
write  at  a  venture,  the  language,  though  it  is  certain  in  its  meaning 
and  application,  would  be  altogether  uncertain,  there  would  be  no 
certainty  in  the  Bible  for  any  thing.  Now,  as  I  refer  to  the  Scripture, 
and  not  to  Father  Simon,  or  to  any  other  father,  for  authority ;  and 
as  I  have  proved  that  Hebrew  words  are  as  certain  in  their 
meaning  and  application,  as  words  are  in  any  other  language,  how  is 
this  gentleman  justified  in  sajing,  . 

"  We  have  a  shrewd  guess  of  what  Father  Simon  meant  by  endeavonring  to 
persuade  us,  tiiat  the  sigiiincation  of  Hebrew  words  was  uncertain  ;  and  I  am 
sorrv  to  say  Mr.  Bellamy's  criticisms,  and  Father  Simon's  assertions,  speak   the 

same  language." 

In  1  Sam.  iv.  8.  there  are  three  words  in  the  original, 
which  in  the  translation  are  only  rendered  by  the  word  these,  viz. 
DP?  rh^  rh^r\,  so  that  two  words  have  been  omitted  by  the  trans- 
lators. These  three  words  I  translate  thus,  after  this  manner^  or  idtk 
these  things.     But  Mr.  H.  again  thinks  he  can  find  fault,  he  says, 

"  There  is  not  a  passage  in  the  Hebrew  Bible,  in  which    ("T^KH    signifies 

...  ..  T 

after  this  manner." 

No !  what  does  he  think  of  US^b  ^'l^P^  "^T^?'  after  Tins 
MANNER  2/e  shall  offer  daily.  Numb,  xxviii.  24.  Here  the  manner  of 
the  sacrifices  mentioned  in  the  preceding  verses  is  summed  up  by 
the  word  nVl?^3,  after  this  manner,  viz.  after  this  mariner,  or,  txiith 
these  things,  they  were  to  observe  the  sacrifices.  If  this  curious 
objector  had  not  been  determined  to  find  fault  at  all  events,  wading 
tlirough  thick  and  thin,  to  establish  his  point,  right  or  wrong,  he  would 
have  said,  that  I  not  only  translate  the  passage  by  the  words,  after 
this  manner,  as  is  the  case  throughout  the  scripture,  but  by  the  words 
which  immediately  follow,  viz.  or,  "with  these  things,  which  are  both 
comprehended  and  understood  by  the  above  words.  But  I  have 
abided  by  my  usual  method  of  suffering  the  Scripture  to  determine 
the  matter,  and  that  authority  has  determined  the  above  translation 
to  be  right.  , 

With  regard  to  the  hackuied  observation,  that  the  noun  D\rt7h?> 

Elohim,  is  a  plural  noun  v/hen  predicated  of  tire  heathen  idols,  but 
singular  when  applied  to  the  true  God  ;  such  a  miserable  subterfuge 
must  appear  absurd  even  to  the  unlearned  ;  no  custom  in  any  language 
can  make  a  noun  singular,  plural,  or  a  plural  noun,  singular  ;  it  is  a 
pity,  that  men  of  learning  should  amuse  themselves  with  such  lame 
tales.  I  have  shown  in  the  Ophion,  and  in  the  former  volumes  of  this 
Journal,  that  throughout  the  Scriptures,  wherever  the  word  D^"i^^{, 

Elohim,  occurs,  the  D,  mem,  forms  the  absolute,  and  not  tl:e  plural, 
by  which  it  is  distinguished  from  ''ri'pj^,  Elohea^  the  relative,  which 
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ret^ulavly  occurs  in  regimen,  as  "iHpyi  ''H^l^'  ^^^  ^f  Jacob -— 
btk'~\t''  \i'?J^,  God  of  Israel  —  XTjy^  ^nbt^,  God  of  Heaven. 

The  passage  which  this  writer  has  selected  to  prove  the  pkuality 
of  the  word  in  question,  is  Deut.  vi.  14. 

Which  is  translated  thus,  Ye  shcdl  not  go  cftcr  other  Gods,  the  Gods  of 
the  people.  Here  this  writer,  hke  the  translators,  makes  no  dis- 
tinction betAveen  D''li'?J^»  Elohim,  and  Tt^k^,  Elohea.  This  trans- 
lation is  altogether  inadmissible ;  Mr.  H.  is  again  guilty  of  what 
I  have  before  observed,  viz.  that  of  supplying,  and  expelling, 
words  at  pleasure.  It  is  reasonable  to  conclude,  that  he  is  either 
trifling  with  your  readers,  or  attempting  to  define  what  he  is 
ignorant  of,  when  he  takes  such  unpardonable  liberties.  Why  has 
he  taken  the  liberty  of  excluding  the  Q  prefixed  to  the  word 
^■it'^^^  Elohca  ?'  this  is  the  method  practised  by  those  menders  of  the 

Hebrew,  iCennicott  and  De  Rossi,  by  which  it  appears,  that  neither 
they,  nor  Mr.  H.,  knew  what  to  do  with  it,  and  therefore  the  shortest 
way  was  to  expunge  it  from  the  word. 

Mem,  as  a  prefix,  has  a  great  variety  of  applications,  it  meansyro???, 
even,  ivithonf,  out,  in,  them,  among,  before,  since,  at,  of,  some,  against^ 
cS  c.  4  c.  and  agreeably  to  the  construction  above  alluded  to,  it  implies 
the  nominative,  genitive,  accusative,  and  ablative  cases,  as  well  as 
the  dative  case  :  see  Numb.  xvi.  9.  Ezek.  xxxiv.  IS.  In  these 
passages,  ^,  mem,  has  its  meaning,  it  is  not  to  be  expelled  from  the 
passage  ;  and  ''^t7^^  Elohea,  which  this  writer   erroneously  states  to 

be  plural,  is  evidently  singular,  which,  with  D  prefixed,  reads,  tinto 
a  God. 

To  say  that  tliis  word  is  plural,  when  applied  to  the  heathen  Gods, 
and  singular  when  applied  to  the  true  God,  shows  but  a  very  trivial 
acquaintance  with  the  original  language ;  such  copiers  of  Kennicott 
and  De  Rossi  may  ask  more  questions,  and  start  more  objections,  in 
one  minute,  than  can  be  answered  in  a  day,  but  not  a  single  ray  of 
light  ever  shined  through  those  dark  lanthorns,  so  as  to  enable  us  to 
discover  truth  from  error,  or  that  would  assist  us  In  reconcilirtg  those 
many  contradictory  passages  in  the  ti-anslation,  which  have  for  so 
many  ages  been  bandied  about  by  Deists,  to  disturb  the  peace  of 
society,  and  to  destroy,  if  possible,  the  religion  of  the  Bible.  In 
order,  therefore,  to  refute  such  an  assertion,  Ave  will  turn  to  passages 
where  it  is  applied  to  an  idol,  and  where  It  can  only  be  applied  as  a  noun 
singular.     2   Kings,  i.  2.    Go  inqidre  of  ^np;^    >^t^^}    2^?   bV'2.'3. 

Baal-zebub,    God   of   Elcron.  —  Jonah,  I.  5.   ever^   man  unio    VTw'ik 

his  god.  In  these,  and  many  other  passages,  this  word,  which  is 
applied  to  the  Idol  gods,  is  plainly  used  by  the  sacred  writer  as  a  noun 
singular.  I  shall  notice  but  another,  because  the  translators  have 
rendered  it  plural,  but  we  shall  find  that  it  is  obviously  singular ;  it 
may  also  prevent  this  and  other  writers  from  making  any  attempt  to 
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l)nng  It  forward  on  this  ground  should  they  meet  with  -It.  It  is  said 
in  Exodus  xii.  l2.  Oniirp  ^nbj^-Vpa^,  And  against  all  the  gods  of 
Egypt.  This  translation  is  wrong,  for  with  this  rendering  they  have 
been  obliged  to  interpolate  H,  he,  in  the  word  >Tp^,  EloJim,  viz. 
THE  gods  ;  but  if  we  render  it  as  it  is  in  other  places_  of  Scripture,  as 
a  noun  singular,  we  have  no  occasion  to  mend  the  original,  the  clause 
reads,  and  against  every  god  of  Egypt.  Now  it  certainly  must  be 
evident  to  every  one,  that  if  \'iVi^,  Elohea,  must  necessarily  be 
rendered  as  a  noun  sixgular  in  one  place,  it  cannot  be  rendered  as  a 
noun  PLURAL  in  another  ;  it  is  obviously  translated  as  a  noun  singular 
throughout  the  Scripture,  when  it  is  applied  either  to  the  true  God, 
or  to  "the  gods  of  the   heathen  ;  it  is  manifestly   said,  Wiyi^    ''n'7K» 

God  of  EIeave}i—2pV>_  >nbi^,  God  of  Jacob—b^y^']  ''Tp^^y  God  of 

Israel-XnpV  ^i'?^?>  GodofElron. 

There  is  also    another  enor  this  writer   has   fiilleiT  into,   by  not 
attending  to  the  plain  rules  of  the  language,  in  translating  ^^^},  qfier. 

This  word  has  a  great  variety  of  applications.  In  its  simple  radical 
form,  it  means,  after,  behind,  folloiving,  aftenwrd,  hereafter,  S\'C.  SfC, 
But  if  gentlemen  will  put  forth  such  undigested  matter,  ren- 
dered still  more  absurd  by  an  uncertain  random  method  of  trans- 
lating, and  will  choose  words  at  pleasure  as  may  suit  their  whims  and 
fanciful  suggestions,  at  the  same  time  neglecting  even  the  orderly  gram- 
matical arrangement;  no  wonder  tliat  any  two  of  these  adventurers  are 
incapable  of  translating  the  same  passage  so  as  to  agree  with  each  other. 
On  this' ground  it  is  that  Mr.  H.  has  erred  in  the  translation  of  this  word, 
for  with  the  construction  above  alluded  to,  it  takes  the  pronoun  as 
well  as  the  preposition,  and  must  be  rendered  as  it  is  in  other  places 
of  scripture,  by,  cfter  that.    Gen.  xiii.  14.  nn^i  after  that  Lot 

separated.    Lev.  xiii.  55.  ''■^^T^^  after  that  it  is  ivashed.    Ch.  xxv.  48. 

"*inj*5  after  that  he  is  sold.     Numb.  xxx.  15.  ''inK  after  that 

he  hath  heard.  The  clause  will  then  truly  read  thus  :  Thou  shalt  not 
go  after  that  strange  god. 

But  the  repetition  of  the  noun  Tt??^  Elohea  seems   to  have  puzzled 

the  translators  as  well  as  this  writer.  However,  the  translation  I  am 
giving  is  confirmed  by  other  parts  of  scripture,  which  also  prove 
that  DN"t7>^   and  ''^7^^  are  nouns  singular,  the  first  clause  reads. 

Ye  shall  not  go  after  that  strange  God,  it  then  became  necessary  for 
the  divine  writer  to  say  what  strange  God  he  referred  to,  and  when 
no  word  or  letter  is  taken  from  the  original  under  a  pretence  of  mending 
what  must  by  such  mending  be  necessarily  marred,  the  answer  is ; 
u7ito  a  God  (f  the  people.  The  whole  verse  reads  agreeably  to  reason 
and  sound  speech,  without  making  D^i'7^^  a   plural  noun,  viz.   Ye 

$haU  not  go  after  tJiat  strange  God,  unto  a  God  of  the  people. 
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The  strongest  passage  that  can  be  adduced  by  those  who  contend  that 
the  word  ^^"^7K  I'^lchim  is  plural,  or  that  it  signifies   a  plurality  of 

persons  or  Gods,  is  in  Exod.  xxxii.  4.  They  say  "  it  is  connected 
with  a  pronoun  plural,"  however,  we  shall  find  that  it  is  a  noun 
singular  in  this  place  also,  and  signifies  one  idol,  or  one  God  only. 
The  clause  stands  thus,  b^^lt]  T'?'^.^  •^'?'^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^%  ^oc/s,  O 
Israel.  A  little  attention  to  similar  passages,  to  reason,  and  to  the 
obvious  customs  of  the  ancient  Hebrews,  will  soon  silence  this  objec- 
tion, without  supposing  that  DTt^K  Elohim,  was  understood  by  them 

as  a  plural  noun. 

There  is  one  circumstance  v/hich  has  been  overlooked  by  all  writers 
in  all  ages  since  the  dispersion  of  tiie  Jews.  V/hen  the  Hebrews  came 
out  of  Egypt,  we  are  told  that  their  number  amounted  to  above  six 
hundred  thousand  men  from  twenty  years  old  to  fifty,  to  these  if  we 
add  the  tribe  of  Levi  of  the  same  age,  they  will  be  nearly  700,000 ; 
if  we  add  those  under  the  age  of  twenty  years  we  may  fairly  admit 
the  males  to  have  been  above  one  million  ;  and  if  we  allow  the  females 
to  have  been  as  numerous,  their  population  at  that  period  could  not 
have  been  less  than  two  millions.  Now  when  Moses  went  up  into  the 
mount  to  receive  the  law,  and  to  be  instructed  in  the  ceremonies  of 
that  dispensation,  we  find  that  the  pcoiile  who  had  been  accustomed  to 
keep  the  seventh  day  as  sacred  to  God,  began  to  be  clamorous  for  the 
establishment  of  public  worship.  This  may  seem  strange  to  some, 
because  it  has  been  understood  that  they  worshipped  the  idol  only ; 
but  that  this  was  not  so,  is  evident  from  the  words  of  Aaron  Ch.  xxxii.  5. 
And  ivhen  Aaron  satv  it  (the  calf;,  he  built  an  altar  before  it,  and  Aaron 
wade  proclamation,  and  said,  to-morrotv  is  a  feast  to  the  Lord.  And 
they  rose  up  early  on  the  morrovo,  and  offered  hurnt-offerings,  and 
brought  peace  offerings.  From  which  it  is  evident  that  this  being  a 
feast  of  the  Lord,  they  did  not  worship  the  calf  only,  but  through  this 
heifer,  which  was  a  syinbol  so  understood  by  them,  they  worshipped 
God  agreeably  to  the  ancient  order  of  representative  worship.  If 
then  this  was  the  ancient  order  of  divine  worship,  we  may  be  asked, 
what  necessity  was  there  for  a  new  dispensation  ?  the  same  question 
may  be  asked  when  Christ  came  to  establish  a  new  dispensation.  The 
Jewish  church  had  arrived  at  its  consummation,  for  as  to  things  of  a 
spiritual  nature,  their  views  were  so  external,  that  nothing  remained 
among  them  in  any  part  of  their  significative  worship,  according  to 
its  original  institution  by  which  the  things  in  outward  nature  were 
chosen  to  prefigure  the  passions,  and  afi"ections  of  the  inind.  So  in 
like  manner  the  ancient  v/orship,  which  had  been  established  at  the 
time  of  Noah,  had  become  so  external,  that  nothing  of  its  original 
representation  by  the  meaning  of  things  in  outward  nature,  as  applica- 
ble to  the  various  good  and  evil  affections  in  man,  was  understood 
by  them  :  such  is  the  style  in  which  scripture  is  written  ;  a  know- 
ledge indeed,  which  rendered  them  complete  masters  in  natural  philo- 
sophy, so  that  a  new  dispensation  was  necessary.  The  people  there- 
fore concluding  that  Moses,  by  his  stay  in  the  mount,  had  left  them, 
came  to  Aaron  and  insisted  that  he  should  establish  the  order  of 
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worship,  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed  in  Egypt.    Thus  circum- 
stanced, he  was  obliged  to  comply,  and  it  is  expressly  said,  that  he 
Jashioncdit  icith  a  graving  tool,  rifter  he  had   made  it  a   molten  calf. 
Now  had  '^y'^  Egel,  i.  e.  calf,  been  plural,  there  had  been  so  far  some 

ground,  but  not  a  tenable  one  for  the  translation  of '^JTf/K  thij  Gods; 

but  surely  it  will  not  be  contended  by  any  person  who  understands 
Hebrew,  that  this  passage  can  be  translated,  these  calb'  be  thj/  godst 
as  it  is  in  the  present  translation  from  whence  this  writer  has  copied 
it,  because  even  then,  a  similar  objection  would  remain,  the  pronoun 
plural  rh'i^  Eieoh  would  still  be  joined  to  the  noun  singular. 

There  is  one  circumstance  which,  has  been  overlooked  in  all 
ages  since  the  dispersion  of  the  Jews.  Christians  as  well  as  Jews 
have  supposed  that  there  was  only  one  calf,  which  v/as  that 
made  by  Aaron.  Such  views  are  conformable  to  circumscribed 
notions,  but  it  should  have  been  remembered  that  a  nation 
of  some  millions  could  not  assemble  to  worship  in  one  place. 
The  people  were  necessarily  divided  into  separate  congregations; 
therefore,  in  order  that  every  congregation  might  direct  their  attention 
to  that  which  was  signified  by  the  calf,  according  to  ancient  custom, 
a  great  number  must  have  been  made,  that  each  congregation  might 
have  one.     So  that  though  the  pronoun  plural  n'?K  these,  be  applied 

to  the  whole  number  of  golden  calves  in  every  tribe,  it  is  evidently 
at  the  same  time  applied  to  the  one  identical  form  only,  signified  by 
the  noun  singular  jy^  Calf.     For  this  form,   this  idol,  was  oxly  oxe, 

one  DN'it'i^  Elohim,  one  God.     Consequently  there  is  no  impropriety 

in  the  sacred  writer  using  the  pronoun  plural  when  he  spoke  of  the 
aggregate  number  of  calves ;  it  is  the  same  as  if  he  liad  said,  these 
constitute  the  self-same  ^"i7^^  God,  or,  the§e  be  thy  God,  these  are  hut 

a  model  of  the  same  identical  idol,  cast  in  the  same  mould,  tvhich  alio- 
gethcr  are  but  oxe  form,  one  TIVn  God. 

Had  the  word  '^fb'^  Elohea  been  plural,   as  a  plurality  of  Gods 

implies  a  plurality  of  essences,  and  forms,  they  must  then  of  necessity 
have  had  idols  of  various  forms,  but  we  are  told  that  the  form  of  tliijj 
'^TT)^  Elohea  was  one,  and  Aaron  confined  them   to  the  idea  of  the 

unity  of  God  under  one  form  only,  and  of  one  only  metal,  the  most 
perfect,  to  signify  to  them  that  the  unity  of  God,  oi-  that  to  worship 
the  one  eternal  God  was  the  most  perfect  of  all  worship.  As  well 
may  we  assert  that  the  Roman  Catholics  in  their  different  cliapels 
do  not  worship  the  same  God,  or  that  Christians  of  different  denomina- 
tions, who  have  adopted  different  forms  of  worship,  do  not  worsJiip  the 
same  God,  as  to  say  that  the  word  ^hVn  Elohea,  by  referring  to  the 
same  form,  signified  a  multiplicity  of  Gods,  and  is  a  plural  noun. 

Now  if  Jews  and  Christians  will  still  conclude  that  Aaron  had  but 
one  calf  made,  the  argument  is  still  incontroi-ertibly  in  favor  of  D^'^'?^i 
Elohim  being  a  noun  singular,  as  it  would  be  absurd  to  say  of  one 
object,  the  calf,  these  be  thy  Gods,     llierefore  whether  Elohim  be 
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understood  as  connected  with  a  pronoun  plural,  and  applied  to  the 
one  form,  viz.  tlie  Calf,  or  whether  it  be  applied  to  one  object  only, 
it  plainly  shows  that  it  is  a  noun  singular. 

Thus  it  appears  that  though  there  must  necessarily  have  been 
many  congregations,  yet  there  was  a  unity  in  their  worship ;  they 
worshipped  one  and  the  same  idol.  A  similar  state  of  representative 
worship  was  instituted  in  the  time  cf  Jeroboam,  who  at  the  extreme 
parts  of  the  kingdom  set  up  a  golden  idol  in  the  form  of  a  calf;  but 
will  any  one  assert  that  their  worship  was  not  unique,  or  .that  their 
uD''^'?^i  and  ^~i7»^  were  understood  by  them  as  plural  nouns  ?  no  one 

understanding  the  language,  I  am  confident.  On  this  ground  it  is 
that  the  translators  and  commentators  have  made  this  serious  blunder, 
by  supposing  that  these  words  were  plural,  not  having  confined  their 
views  to  the  one  specific  form  of  the  idol,  which  was  always  so  under- 
stood by  the  ancient  Hebrews,  even  down  to  the  time  of  Onkelos  and 
Jonathan ;  but  Onkelos  and  Jonathan  are  no  authority  with  this 
objector.  Thus  may  Mr.  H.  and  all  modern  Hebraists  who  like 
him  have   concluded  that  LD\"i'7^  Elohim,   and  \"i'7K    Elohea,   are 

plural  nouns,  find  a  solution  to  every  passage  by  which  they  have  laid 
a  foundation  for  polytheism. 

It  may  seem  strange  to  many  why  the  form  of  a  calf  should  have 
been  chosen  as  representative,  for  we  cannot  suppose  that  at  this  period, 
wlien  the  Hebrews,  the  most  refined  and  scientific  nation  on  earth, 
who  for  their  learning  and  arts  were  resorted  to  by  all  nations,  wexQ 
so  profoundly  stupid  as  to  worship  this  idol  of  gold  as  such.  The 
same  will  apply  in  the  time  of  Jeroboam  GOO  years  afterward.  This 
was  a  representative  idol,  it  was  used  as  such  by  the  churches  before 
the  Israelitish  church,  and  by  the  Egyptians  and  heathen  worshippers 
when  the  Israelites  came  out  of  Egypt.     7^^^  Egel,  properly  means 

a  young  bull.,  as  a  feminine  noun,  a  heifer,  Hosea  x.  II.  it  was  used 
by  the  heathen  worshippers  to  represent  the  fire,  as  a  symbol  of  the 
divine  perfection.  The  ancient  churches  before  the  Israelitish  church 
were  accustomed  to  this  kind  of  worship,  by  which,  as  above,  they  sig- 
nified the  passions,  good  and  evil,  as  appears  from  various  parts  of 
scripture.  But  the  posterity  of  Abraham,  while  in  Egypt,  lost  the 
true  ancient  symbolical  worship  of  God,  this  index  which  pointed 
to  every  thing  in  nature  as  representative  of  some  perfection  in  the 
creator,  and  had  accustomed  themselves  to  look  externally  only  on 
those  things  wliich  had  an  interior  signification.  That  the  form  of 
this  animal  was  one  of  the  Egyptian  idols  is  known,  it  was  also 
retained  in  the  Jewish  worship  as  of  the  highest  signification,  it  formed 
a  part  of  the  cherubim,  and  it  was  one  of  the  animals  seen  by  John 
before  the  throne.  From  this  we  are  certain  that  by  this  animal 
was  represented  something,  of  which  the  professing  world  seems  altoge- 
ther ignorant  and  which  in  a  future  number  may  be  a  subject  of 
useful  and  instructive  investigation. 

With  these  original  views  of  the  language,  it  is  impossible  to  make  the 
"  Hebrew  words  signify  any  thing  or  nothing,"  v/jth  which  this  writer. 
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not  having  so  competent  a  knowledge  as  he  ought  to  have  had, 
before  he  had  made  such  a  charge,  accuses  me  ;  I  have  shown 
that  the  language  is  as  certahi  in  its  meaning  and  application  as  any 
other  language  is,  and  that  when  the  ancient  miethod  of  reading  >with 
the  true  vowels  is  neglected,  it  must  appear  to  a  demxonstratlon,  from 
the  proofs  given  in  your  former  numbers,  that  such  smatterers  in 
Hebrew  may  "  make  the  Hebrew  words  mean  any  thing,  or  nothing, 
just  as  imagination  prompts  them,"  and  the  words  of  Father  Simon, 
that  lame  alphabet  Hebraist,  are  truly  applicable  to  them.  '  On  doit 
stipposer  comme  une  chose  constante  que  la  plupart  des  mots  Hebreux 
sont  iquivoqucs,  et  que  leur  signification  est  entierement  incer- 
taine.' 

Although  this  gentleman  has  treated  me  a  little  roughly, 
strivino-  for  victory,  when  truth  alone  ought  to  be  the  object  of 
our  pursuit,  I  have  used  him  gently  :  it  is  natural  to  expect 
something  of  this  nature  whenever  an  attempt  is  made  to  root 
up  old  errors  and  prejudices.  I  have  made  allowances  for  the  power- 
ful influence  of  early  instruction,  and  prevailing  opinions,  which  so 
frequently  shut  out  the  light  of  reason,  spread  the  gloomy  mantle  of 
ignorance  over  the  mind,  and  leave  the  whole  man  a  lamentable 
example  of  the  direful  effects  of  bigotry  and  superstition.  We  natu- 
rally have  a  partiality  for  what  we  have  been  taught  In  our  juvenile 
days,  be  it  ever  so  absurd.  Some  are  willing  to  draw  a  veil  over  these 
prejudices,  with  a — these  are  some  of  the  hidden  thingrs  of  God — or 
with  Mr.  H.  who  says,  "  that  divine  wisdom  has  ordained  difficulties 
to  remain,  that  such  men  may  be  snared,  and  fall  by  their  own  inven- 
tions." No.  X.  p.  21-8.  Alas  !  to  what  will  bigotry  and  attachment 
to  particular  opinions  lead  some  men  !  To  charge  the  divine  wisdom 
with  ordaining  difficulties  In  order  that  his  creatures  might  be 
ensnared,  is  strongly  described  in  a  paragrapli  from  the  letter  of 
a  learned  gentleman,  who  on  reading  the  passage  above  quoted, 
says, 

"  What!  divine  wisciom  makes  a  revelation,  and  in  doing  so  ordains  snares 
into  wliich  men  may  fall,  and  these  unlucky  persons  are  to  be  damned  to  all 
eternity  for  stumbling  against  blocks  laid  in  their  way  by  tiiat  divine  wisdom, 
which  must  foresee  the  event." 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  Mr.  H's  notions  of  the  theology  of  the 
Bible  are  parallel  with  his  depth  In  the  knowledge  of  Hebrew  ;  how 
can  such  views  accord  with  that  heart-rejoicing  passage  when  God 
in  infinite  mercy  declared  his  name  to  be.  The  Lord,  the  Lord  God, 
merciful  and  gracious,  long-suffering,  and  abundant  in  goodness  and 
truth,  keeping  mercy  for  thousands, forgiving  iniquity  and  transgression 
and  sin  ?  Or  with  those  ever  memorable  words  when  the  Redeemer 
wept  over  Jerusalem,  saying,  O  Jerusalem,  Jerusalem,  thou  that  liillest 
the  prophets  and  stonest  them  that  are  sent  unto  thee,  how  often  tvould 
J  have  gathered  you  together  as  a  hen  gathercth  her  chickcm  under  her 
mngSf  and  ye  xvould  not  ? 
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Equally  inconsistent  with  scripture  truth  is  this  gentleman, 
where  he  again  brings  in  "divine  wisdom"  as  laying  stumbling, 
blocks  in  the  way,  by  uncertain  conclusions  :  he  says,  *'  and  whetlier 
the  divine  wisdom  intended  by  the  plural  form  of  this  his  name,  to 
point  out  his  triune  existence,  must  be  left  to  eternity  to  discover." 
I  think  I  have  said  enough  to  convince  any  one  willing  to  be  con- 
vinced that  D\'i'7^^  Elohim  is  a  noun  singular.  In  the  language  of 
common  sense  I  ask,  if  this  be  inexplicable,  how  should  it  agree  with 
divine  revelation  ?  which  says,  Hear  O  Israel  1T\'^  '\T'r\7'^  TT)7V   ^^'c 

T   ••  ••      v;  T 

Lord  our  God  is  one :  for  if  it  be  inexplicable,  it  then  ceases  to  be  a 
revelation. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  take  a  little  notice  of  what  this  writer  has 
said  on   I  Sam.  xxviii.  8.  where  he  tells  us  again  that  Q\S7J^  Elohim 

is  construed  with  the  participle  plural,  "  □''bi^  '•Jl''^i"^  ^^"i^K  Dcqs 

iridi  ascendcnies"  I  have  seen  Gods  ascending,  as  it  stands  in  the  trans- 
lation. But  the  Vulgate,  Jerome,  and  the  English  translation,  are 
no  authority  for  such  rendering ;  to  these  translations  may  be  attri- 
buted all  the  confusion  and  misrepresentation,  which  have  laid  a  foun- 
dation for  deists  to  question  the  validity  of  the  original.  So  long 
as  this  objector  continues  to  think  with  Kennicott,  De  Rossi,  and 
some  other  such   Hebraists,  that  i^  yim  forms  the  plural,  so  long  he 

will  be  stumbling  over  tlie  difficulties  he  meets  in  the  transla- 
tions, but  with  the  above  understanding  and  application  we  are 
not  under  the  necessity  of  supposing  that  D\"l7i*^  Elohim,  is  a  noun 

plural,  but  evidently  a  noun  singulaj-.  Onkelos  and  Jonathan,  who 
'wrote  when  the  Hebrew  was  a  living  language,  who  were  the 
great  grammarians,  the  Johnsons  of  that  day,  were  decided  as  to  this 
matter,  and  always  in  strict  conformity  with  ancient  authority,  under- 
stood that  □TI'?!^  Elohim  was  a  noun  singular,  whether  it  was  applied 

to  the  God  of  heaven,  or  to  the  god  of  the  heathen.  But  Onkelos 
must,  according  to  Mr.  H.  be  altogether  ignorant  of  the  true  meaning 
of  this  word,  for  he  says,  he  does  not  take  Jonathan  as  authority. 
I  say  it  is  very  evident,  whether  the  divine  writers  applied  the  word 
to  the  true  God,  or  to  an  idol,  that  they  considered  it  as  a  noun  singu- 
lar. This  is  plain  beyond  the  possibility  of  a  contradiction  in  the 
passage  before  us.     Saul  inquired,  ri''K1  T\!2  tvhat  seest   thou  P  and 

the  woman  said,  D''bi?  Ti'^l^l  uDTJ^i^  /  see  a  God,  or,  A  supre:>ie 
ascending.  Saul  then  said  ^"IKn^HD  tvhat  Jonn  is  he  qfP  and  the 
twmnn  said,  an  old  man  ascendeih,  ^<^m  and  he  is  cloathed  tvith  a 
mantle.     If  the   sacred  writer   had  luiderstood  that   □^'^7^i    Elohim 

was  a  plural  noun,  he  certainly  would  not  have  joined  the  pronoun 
singular  possessive  to  ilKJl  nm  form,  neither  would  he  have  con- 
nected the  pronoun  singular  J^^))"!  iijj;,  with  the  noun  singular  Il'*>J 
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wji55j  ;  but  he  would  have  said,  rohat  form  are  they  of,  and,  the? 
arc  doathed  voith  mantles,  for  b'^V}^  mmgil,  must  have  been  plural  also 

in  order  to  have  agreed  with  the  pronoun.  But  Jonathan  and 
Kirachi  are  no  authority,  says  Mr.  H.  When  such  serious  blunders 
as  are  made  by  this  writer  are  sent  forth  with  all  the  consequence  of 
deep  knowledge  in  Hebrew,  it  is  certainly  painful  to  hear  those  who 
were  masters  of  their  native  language,  told,  that  they  did  not  under- 
stand the  nature  and  import  of  words  which  they  were  in  the  daily 
habit  of  using  ;  that  diey  did  not  know  whether  they  were  singular 
or  plural;  and  that  near  1800  years  afterward  such  learned  men 
should  be  told  in  effect  by  this  writer,  who  has  ventured  to  say  that  the 
root  of  Q  •n'7>^  is  ^Ji- — Jonathan,  you  are  ignorant  of  the  meaning 
and  application  of  words  in  your  own  language,  because  you  do  not 
think  as  I  think,  because  you  have  asserted  that  D-n7i«}  Elohim  is  a 

noun  singular. 

Mr.  H.  asks  "  what  authority  I  adduce  for  rendering  t7^  before 

him  P"  this  is  a  trifling  question,  but  it  is  another  proof  that  the  cus- 
tomary use  of  Hebrew  words  has  not  been  studied  by  this  writer. 
Otherwise  he  would  have  knovv-n  that  v.hen  one  person  makes  his 
appearance  before,  or  goes  to  another  to  communicate  with  him, 
it   is   understood  that  he  speaks  td  him  □''J3''?i?  iy^^  foce  to  foce. 

Thus  when  Moses  was  directed  to  go  to  Pliaraoh,  he  was  to  present 
himseK  before  him,  to  speak  to  him  himself,  or  he  might  have  spoken 
to  him  by  another.  Again,  1  Kings  xviil.  30.  And  Elijah  said  unto 
all  the  people,  come  near  unto  me,  and  all  the  people  came  near  V7M 

BEFORE  HIM.  That  this  translation  of  the  word  is  just,  must  appear 
evident,  for  we  are  told  in  the  2Ist  verse,  that  P'Jijah  came  unto  all 
the  people  who  had  assembled  with  850  priests  of  Baal  ;  but  when 
he  was  going,  as  he  was  directed,  to  convince  the  people  who  was 
the  true  God,  that  they  might  have  an  ocular  proof  of  the  divine 
interposition  for  the  glory  of  his  name,  he  commands  them  to  come 
v)t^  before  him,  viz,  to  surround  the  altar,  for  it  is   said  in  the    21st 

verse,  he  had  come  to  them.  Beside,  the  obvious  meaning  contained 
in  the  radix  of  this  word,  is  my  autliority  for  rendering  it  by  the  word 
before,  and  with  the  pronoun  postfixed,  before  him.  see  Gen.  xii.  15. 
Lev.  ix.  5. — xvi.  2.  Exod.  xxiii.  17.  Numb.  xvi.  43. — xx.  10.  Ezek. 
xli.  It. — xlih  3,  7,  10,  13. — xliv.  4,  &c.  In  all  which  places  and 
many  others,  it  has  this  signification.  This  translation  will  be  allowed 
by  the  learned  to  be  more  proper,  though  Jerome  and  the  Vulgate  differ 
from  it ;  but  we  must  not  look  for  critical  Hebrew  among  Christians 
in  the  ninth  century,  nor  in  the  old  councils  of  the  church  of  Rome, 
nor  in  the  productions  of  many  modern  writers  and  professors :  for 
it  may  be  remembered  I  have  before  observed,  that  a  modern  writer 
in  giving  his  opinion  on  a  translation  of  one  of  the  sacred  books  from  the 
Hebrew,  has  ventured  to  say  that  it  "  conveys  more  of  the  true  cha- 
racter and  meaning  of  the  Hebrew,  with  fewer  departures  from  the 
idiom  of  the  English,  than  any  other  translation  whatever  that  we 
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possess."  *  What  opinion  are  we  to  entertain  of  this  gentleman's 
tnowledj^e  of  Hebrew,  when  it  appears  that  the  translator  did  not 
imderstand  the  grammar  of  the  language.  I  hope  Hebrew  trans- 
lators will  be  more  cautious  in  future,  and  not  boast  of  reading 
"  sober  critics,  Lowth,  Leusden,  &c."  as  Mr.  H.  boasts  has  been 
Lis  practice  ;  but  adhere  to  the  original  Hebrew,  and  confirm  the 
reading  by  other  parts  of  scripture,  where  the  same  word  with  the 
same  construction  and  reading  can  have  no  other  application.  This 
is  that  which  can  alone  be  depended  on,  and  no  other  authority  can 
possibly  be  received  as  conclusive.  For  were  there  a  thousand  dif- 
ferent translators  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  who  governed  them- 
selves by  this  uneiTing  rule,  their  translations  would  all  perfectly 
agree  ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  were  there  as  many  who  attempted 
to  translate  by  the  random  method  adopted  by  Mr.  H.  who  is  leaning 
on  such  sober  critics  as  Dr.  Kennicott,  De  Rossi,  and  others  of  the 
same  stamp,  they  would  all  disagree  concerning  the  meaning  and 
application.  I  have  read  Lowth,  called  by  this  gentleman  a  "  sober 
critic,"  and  I  find  such  liberties  taken  by  him  as  are  not  in  any 
■degree  countenanced  by  Hebrev,^.  authority,  or  he  would  never  have 
supposed  that  yi^h  Icinw,  was  anciently  written  P^u7  lamotlu 

But  what  is  worse  than  all  this,  Mr.  H.  says,  "  supposing  D\"1^J} 
Elohim  to  com.e  from  7'^i'ijbrtztzido,  virtus'* — surely  it  was  his  business 
to  have  informed  himself  before  he  had  turned  critic,  that  D''^i'?^«t 
Eiohiiii  does   not  come  from  either  TK?  or  from   any  root  in  the 

Hebrew,  Arabic,  or  from  any  root  v/hatever  in  any  other  language. 
Had  it  been  derived  from  another  u  ord,  it  would  have  been  a  very 
improper  word  to  have  i-epresented  him  who  had  no  beginning.  It 
is  a  compound  word,  consequently  not  derived,  any  more  than  the 
divine  being  derives  his  existence  from  another  divine  being.  This 
on  reflection  will  be  a  convincing  proof  that  CDN"!/?^  EloJiiyn  is  a  noun 

singular,  for  as  there  cannot  be  two  .selp-existent  beings,  the  word 
which  signifies  the  one  eternal  God,  cannot  be  plural.  ^ 

I  shall  now,  after  having  given  vmdenlable  proof  of  the  lament- 
able errors  of  Kennicott,  and  his  supporters,  leave  the  learned  and 
reflecting  reader  to  form  his  opinion  of  Mr.  H.  for  the  liberty  he  has 
taken  in  saying,  "  we  have  a  specimen  of  Mr.  B's  modesty  In  his  charg- 
ing Dr.  Kennicott  and  De  Rossi  with  ignorance  of  the  ^ebrew."  I 
certainly  have  charged  them  with  ignorance  of  the  Hebrew,  and  I  have 
not  only  charged  them  with  ignorance,  but  have  also  substantljjted 
that  charge.  Now  as  Mr.  H.  has  not  been  able  to  detect  the 
errors  of  Kennicott  and  De  Rossi,  but  has  industriously  followed 
them,  and  has  foisted  their  hacknied  remarks  Into  his  article  ;  and  as 
I  have  shown  the  manifest  errors  of  those  writers ;  are  we  to  say,  that 


'  Vide  Journal  Vol.  I.  P.  162. 

*  See  the  OpIUon,  and  former  numbers  of  the  JownaL 
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*'  we  have  a  specimen  of  Mr.  H's  modesty,"  In  boldly,  without  a 
shadow  of  proof,  defending  these  innovatnrs  ?  or  that  "  we  have  a 
specimen"  of  his  ignorance  in  being  led  by  men,  who,  it  is  obvious, 
had  not  even  fully  acquainted  themselves  with  the  grammar,  syntax, 
and  construction  of  the  language  ?  Not  to  mention  their  complete 
ignorance  of  its  spirit,  idiom,  and  phraseology,  so  peculiar  to  itself, 
which  is  one  mark  of  its  originality,  concerning  which,  in  all  their 
writings,  they  appear  to  be  perfectly  ignorant.  Let  this  gentleman, 
and  all  those  who  place  their  belief  in  the  Hebrew  mend- 
ings of  these  writers,  turn  to  my  article  in  your  Journal,  No.  XI, 
p.  160.  where  they  will  find  that  such  proof  is  given  as  cannot  be 
controverted  by  Mr.  H.  or  any  random  pretender  to  Hebrew.  I  say 
random  p7-etender,  because  it  must  by  this  time,  if  this  writer  be  open 
to  conviction,  appear  even  to  himself,  that  all,  who  write  without  the 
true  vowels,  v/rite  at  random,  in  a  state  of  uncertainty.  On  this 
subject  he  says, 

"  But  his  (Mr.  B's)  ability  to  iTiaintain  and  prove  the  absolute  intoffrity  of 
the  Hebrew  text,  is  wliat,  I  thought,  no  sober  scholar  would  at  this  day  pre- 
tend to — one  would  naturally  suppose,  {hat  soiue  respect  should  be  paid  to  llie 
arguments  of  Job.  Morinus,  Ludov.  Capellus,  and  other  learned  men  who  have 
written  on  this  subject.  Dr.  Marsli,  in  his  lectures  on  Divinity,  lately  pub- 
lished, states  this  subject  with  great  perspicuity,  and  tlioutrli  he  admits  the 
integrity  of  the  Hebrew  text,  from  the  time  it  was  fixed  by  the  Rlasora,  yet  ia 
the  conclusion  he  very  properly  ol) serves,  '  our  nations  of  iiitegrity  must  not 
be  carried  to  such  a  height  as  to  imply  that  no  deviations  from  tlie  sacred  auto- 
graphs were  retained  in  the  Masorctic  text.'  Now  if  we  adnut  the  professor  to 
be  a  competent  judge,  what  must  we  think  of  Mr.  Bellamy's  Ahftoluie  integrity 
of  the  Hebrew  text  ?" 

I  will  not  say  that  tliis  writer  is  intentionally  guilty  of  egotism, 
but  I  may  be  permitted  to  observe,  that  some  people  acquire 
an  unfortunate  habit  of  something  like  it.  Mr.  H.  speaks  here, 
indeed,  like  the  "  oracle  of  the  Pythian  goddess,"  as  though  there 
was  no  appeal  from  his  decision ;  even  the  ability  of  the  Professor 
himself  has  not  been  fully  sanctioned  by  the  entire  approval  of  this 
instructor  of  those  eminent  masters  in  Hebrew  literature,  Jonathan, 
Onkelos,  Kim_chi,  &c. ;  but  he  flurishes  away  as  he  finishes  the  para- 
graph with  "  now  if  we  admit  the  Professor  to  be  a  com.petent 
judge,  what  must  we  think  of  Mr.  Bellamy's  absolute  integrity  of 
the  Hebrew  text  ?  it  is  what  I  thought  no  sober  scholar  would  at 
this  day  pretend  to."  What  claim  Mr.  H.  can  make  to  these  tee's 
and  I's,  as  sitting  in  the  seat  of  judgment,  I  leave  for  the  learned 
reader  to  determine,  which,  from  the  specimens  above  given,  he  will 
not  be  at  a  loss  to  do  without  much  trouble. 

As  to  the  "  ability  to  maintain  and  prove  the  absolute  integrity  of 
the  Hebrew  text,"  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  requires  no  great  ability 
to  prov^e  that  it  is  now  as  perfect  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Moses.  I 
pay  respect  to  every  learned  man  as  well  as  Morinus,  Capellus,  &c. 
because,  had  it  not  been  for  the  labors  of  learned  men,  the  nations  of 
Europe  would  have  had  no  Bible  ;  and  were  it  not  for  the  care  and 
attention  of  learned  men  in  the  present  day,  the  Bible  would  soon  be 
corrupted  by  such  menders  as  Kennicott,  De  Rossi,  and  others  who 
lean  on  those  broken  reeds.     But  neither  Morinus,  nor  Capellus,  nor 
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any  other  leame  J  men,  have  been  able,  had  they  been  willing,  to  Impeach 
the  absolute  integrity  of  the  Hebrew  text.  There  is  not  a  surer  mark 
of  a  man's  ignorance  of  the  original,  than  when  he  speaks  against  the 
absolute  integrity  of  the  text.  I  have  before  said,  and  it  is  true,  that 
if  an  improper  letter  were  put  into  every  word  in  the  Hebrew  Bible, 
a  critic  in  the  language  would  as  easily  put  them  right,  as  a  school-boy 
would  point  out  an  error  in  orthography, 

I  know  nothing  of  Professor  Marsh's  erudition  in  Hebrew,  there- 
fore can  say  nothing  in  reply  to  Mr.  H.  where  he  remarks  *•  now  if 
we  admit  the  Professor  to  be  a  competent  judge."  But  I  can  say 
thus  far,  that  as  Dr.  Marsh  admits  the  absolute  integrity  of  the 
Hebrew  text  from  the  time  of  the  Masorah,  by  whom,  I  presume,  the 
Professor  means  Ezra,  and  the  men  of  the  great  synagogue,  it  is  a 
proof  that  the  learned  Dr.  is  well  convinced  so  far  of  the  absolute 
integrity  of  the  text. 

But  Mr.  H.  has  been  "  accustomed  to  read  sober  critics,  Lowth, 
L.eusden,  &c.  what  they  have  to  say,  they  advance  with  modesty,  and 
proceed  like  men  searching  for  truth."  It  is  as  easy  to  point  out 
numbers  of  errors  in  Lowth  and  Leusden,  as  it  has  been  to  point  out 
the  many  false  translations  of  those  "  sober  critics,"  Kennicott  and 
De  Rossi.  What  can  this  writer  suppose  I  am  in  search  of,  if  I  am 
not  searching  for  truth  ?  I  need  not  search  for  that  which  is  not  true, 
it  is  to  be  met  with  in  every  direction ;  it  is  a  plant  which  thrives  in 
every  barren  soil ;  and  I  leave  it  for  the  intelligent  reader  to  deter- 
mine, whether  this  pernicious  weed  has  not  overspread  the  ground 
on  which  this  gentleman  has  taken  his  stand.  The  "  sober  critics, " 
however,  he  has  been  accustomed  to  read,  have  not  yet  enabled  him 
to  know  the  difference  in  Hebrew  between  a  city  and  a  hill  —whether 
^jy,  Egel,  was  applied  to  the  one  specific  form,  or  to  a  multiplicity 

of  calves  —they  have  even  left  him  to  grope  his  way,  in  worse  than 
Egyptian  darkness,   concerning  one  of  the  most  important  words  in 

the  sacred  volume,  the  word  DN'i'^i;^*  Elohimy  which  they  have  sup- 
posed to  be  a  plural  noun  ;  and  Mr.  H.  following  these  blind  guides, 
has,  like  them,  blundered  on  a  root,  from  v\'hich  they  have  thought  It 
may  be  derived,  when  (as.  above)  I  have  asserted  that  it  is  not  a  deriva- 
tive, and  have  referred  for  proof  where  that  important  subject  is  fully 
treated  of. 

I  do  not  know  what  this  writer  means  by  the  words,  "  what  they 
have  to  say,  they  advance  with  modesty,"  unless  he  means  that  wliat 
I  advance  is  immodestly  advanced  ;  it  is  an  insinuation  which  will  do 
him  no  credit  with  the  unprejudiced  reader.  If  we  say  tw^o  and  two 
make  four,  where  is  the  impropriety  in  declaring  it  to  be  so  ?  when 
the  thing  is  self-evident,  would  it  not  be  affectation  to  say  with  another 
modern  suppositlotust,  "  I  humbly  apprehend"  tliat  two  and  two 
make  four  ^  Thus  these  writers  utter  their  dogmas  with  an  affected 
humility,  and  at  the  same  time,  though  they  use  such  words  as  "  I  hum- 
bly conceive  — I  humbly  apprehend — witia  deference  to  the  opinion  of 
tlie  learned,"  thus  preparing  the  way  for  a  favorable  reception ;  they 
are,  witli  all  tliis  outward  display  of  appealing  to  superior  judgment. 
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as  fixed  In  their  opinion  without  that  proof,  which  can  only  be  admitted 
as  conclusive,  as  I  am,  when  the  subjects  I  advance  are  unequivocally 
confirmed  by  that  unerring  guide,  the  original  Hebrew  Scriptures. 
What  I  have  advanced  are  not  fanciful  siippositmis.,  conjectures^ 
uncertain  co?iclusions,  ^ Jbrtuitous  shoots,'  random  translations,  and 
guess-XKorli ;  I  have  not  proved  from  the  English  Bible,  as  Mr.  H.  has 
attempted  to  do,  but  from  the  Hebrew,  that  which  must  necessarily 
be  allowed  to  be  true  :  it  is  tlie  Scripture  itself  in  the  original,  where 
the  same  words  occur,  which  can  have  no  other  meaning,  that  deter- 
mines the  truth  of  v/hat  I  have  advanced  ;  and  yet  this-  writer  calls 
them  my  "  decisions."  He  says,  "  like  the  priestess  of  the  Pythian 
Apollo,  I  deliver  Oracles,  and  that  from  my  decisions  there  is  no 
appeal."  I  hope  by  this  time  he  will  be  convinced  that  the  oracles  I 
deliver,  are  the  Scriptures,  the  literal  meaning  of  the  oi'iginal  Hebreiv, 
the  literal  truth  ;  and  from  the  decisions  of  these  Oracles  there  cer- 
tainly is  no  appeal. 

I  shall  now  take  leave  of  Mr.  H.  by  observing,  that  on  the 
whole,  it  must  be  acceptable  to  Biblical  students  to  see  so  many- 
gentlemen  of  talent  and  learning  advancing  towards  a  perfection  in 
llie  original  language,  which  has  now  become  so  absolutely  necessary, 
not  only  to  constitute  the  character  of  general  learning,  because 
it  is  the  only  key  to  open  the  gates  of  Eastern  literature  ;  but  because 
without  it,  those  very  numerous  contradictions  and  inconsistencies, 
which  we  find  in  the  modern  translations,  and  by  which  Deists,  ever 
since  the  dispersion  of  the  Jews,  have  endeavoured  to  root  up  the 
religion  of  the  Bible,  cannot  be  reconciled  and  answered.  I  say 
ahsolutely  necessary,  because  Deists,  who,  in  general,  are  intelligent, 
thougli  not  learned  men,  who  are  governed  by  the  present  transla- 
tion, mostly  avail  themselves  of  every  opportunity  to  reprobate 
the  book,  which  they  think  contains  accounts  of  circumstances, 
altogether  inconsistent  with  those  high  and  dignified  views  we  ought 
to  entertain  concerning  its  divine  author.  I  conclude  with  my  hearty- 
wish  for  a  rapid  circulation  of  this  publication  ;  no  clergyman,  no 
minister,  in  the  British  Empire,  ought  to  be  without  it ;  it  would 
show  a  carelessness  in  fulfilling  the  solemn  duties  of  his  ofnce,  because 
it  is  the  only  learned  medium  in  Europe  for  elucidating  those  very 
Scriptures,  which  since  the  days  of  Jerome,  and  the  compilers  of 
the  Vulgate,  have  been  quoted  to  support  the  cause  of  Deism,  having 
never  been  translated  fonsislently  with  the  original  Hebrew. 

JOHN  BELLAMY. 

Lojidon,  Dec.  1812. 
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MISCELLANEOUS   OBSERVATIONS 

On  several  Ancioit  and  Modern  Authors. 


NO.    II. 


Addison'' S  Notes  on  his  translation  of  jjart  of  Ovid's 
MefaiHorjjhoses. 

Ovid's  verse  Is,  Consiliis,  non  currlbus,  utere  nostris.  This 
way  of  joining  two  such  different  ideas,  as  Chariot  and  Counsel, 
to  the  same  verb,  is  mightily  used  by  Ovid,  but  is  a  very  low  kind 
of  wit,  and  has  always  in  it  a  mixture  of  pun,  because  the  verb 
must  be  taken  in  a  different  sense  when  it  is  joined  with  one  of 
the  things  from  what  it  has  in  conjunction  with  the  other.  Thus 
in  the  end  of  this  story  he  tells  you,  that  Jupiter  flung  a  thunder- 
bolt at  Phaeton — pariterque  animaque  rotisque  Expulit  aurigam  ; 
where  he  makes  a  forced  piece  of  Latin,  (Anima  expulit  aurigam,) 
that  he  may  couple  the  soul  and  the  wheels  to  the  same  verb." 

Something  of  this  kind,  which  so  much  displeased  Addison, 
may  be  found  even  in  Ciceroy  Virgil,  and  Horace. 

Una  atque  eadem  nox  erat,  qua  prsetor  amoris  turpissimi 
Jlamma^  ac  classis  populi  Romani  prcedonum  ince7idio  CONFLA- 
CRABAT.—  Cicero  In  Verr.  lib.  5.  cap.  35. 

t)e  civitate  maluit  quam  de  sente7itia  DIMOVERI. — Cic.  pro 
Sextio.  c.  47. 

Abnegat,  inceptoo^^  et  sedibus  HMRET  in  iisdem. — Virg.  .^n. 
II.  654. 

Ccelo  pahias  cum  voee  TETENDIT. — ^n.  11.688. 

Tunc  nee  mens  mihi  nee  color  certa  sede  manet. —  Hor.  Carm. 
1.  13.  5.  Non  animum  metu,  Non  mortis  laqueis  EXPEDIES 
caput.— Hot.  Carm.  3.  24.  7. 

Toup,  in  his  Index  to  Longlnus,  afHrms,  that  the  verb  xurao- 
yciigsc-nyX^iv  is  used  by  no  other  Greek  author  than  Longinus. 

It  is  used  by  Plutarch  in  his  Lives  of  the  Gracchi.  AsvKiog  yxg 
'OctjAjo?,    clvTip    C/Xr/ag^iKog,    xoc)    luvuTog    ev    tjj   (SovXri,    TzgoTspov  ^bv 

l^iTtzCi'J     •JTTV.TslciV    TTUgOiyyeXXMVi    TOV    FatoU     TQV   (^lyVVlOV    TTpOUyuyOVTOCt 

IksIvov  S=-  KATAPXAIPESIASANTO2:.     p.  1539.  H.  Steph. 

Brunck,  on  Aristophanes,  Equit.  400.  E't  as  ix,yi  ij,ktu),  ysvol- 
[/.Y,v  ev  KpuTivoD  KU)>Aov,  remarks,  r-voliJ.riy  earn  significatio- 
nem  habeiis,  a  qua  denomlnatur,  qua  quum  pollet,  particulam 
av  nunquam  adsciscit,  quse  optativum  potentialem  semper  comi- 
tatur.  Ajax  apud  Sophoclem  filio  suo  dicit ;  m  toTi  yhoio  Trar^og 
suTU)(i€(rTegog.  optat.  Si  diceret  ysvoi'  av,  longe  diversus  esset 
sensus,  neque  is  sic  absolutus :  Fieres  'patre  fortunatior^  si  tale 
quid,  vel  tale,  contingeret. 
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I  shall  not  presume  to  controvert  Brunck's  position  :  but  I  am 
at  a  loss  to  know  how  the  following  phrases  are  to  be  reconciled 
with  the  rule. 

T'Sj  Toi  ^iiv  'I^oLXYjg  ys  x«j  Ij  Tpolviv  ovofjJ'^IKOL    Hom.  Od.  y'.  248. 

'/l  ysgov,  ov  rig  SKiivov  oo/ijg  uXocX'^ixsvo;  eXSctiV 

ocyysAXcuv  TIEISEIE  yvvouKcc  ts  xa)  <fjAov  vlov.    Horn.  Od,  ^'.  123. 

'Evvioc  yaq  vyjcraj  ts  x«j  ri^a.rcL  yoiK%zQg  a^jW-wv 

Oypavofizv  Koumav  Sfxarj]  If  yixlex.v''lKOITO.  Hesiod.Theogon.723. 

'AXX'  ouk  av  [j,oi^i<raiTO'  XE2!AIT0  yoig,  si  [xoi^sa-aiTO. 

Aristophanes.  Equites.  1057. 
Hesiod.  Oper.  et  D.  ii.  8.5. 

^^%OjU.£voj  Ta  TrgwT  upoTOu,  orctv  ocxpov  lp^£TA>]j 

evdpvov  sXkovtcuv  f/.z(Tu^'x. ■ 

I  have  no  opportunity  at  present  of  examining  how  this  passage 
is  printed  in  the  best  editions  of  Hesiod.     I  think  the  true  reading 

IS,  OT«y,  axpov  k^irXrjg 

X^ip)  Aa/3wv,  "OPnHKI  fioSjv  IttI  NilTOT  Txijat 
1.  e.   sfplxyjai  voQTOu  jSoiuv  o^ttijjcj. 
MoscHus.     Epitaph.  Bionis.  v.  14. 

2!Tqu'fJ^ovioi,  ixv'^io-Q:  Trap'  uOaTJv  aiXiva,  xuxvoi, 
xa\  yospolg  (j-Toy,xTB<ra-t  jW.£AjV5=Te  7rsv5*jU,ov  cJSav, 
o'luv  vix^nTsgoig  770Ti  ^slXsci  yr,pvv  oisttisv. 
For  v[/,sTegotg  I  am  inclined  to  substitute  'HMETEPO^,  i.  e.  Bion. 
In  the  following  verses    of    Musjeus's   Poem   on    Hero  and 
Leander,  (v.  96.)  in  which  he  describes  the  effects  of  sudden  love 
on  Leander,   ElXi  U  f/,iv  tots  5a^/3of,  uvculzlri,  rpo'/xo,',  cilOMg. 

STpB[xs  jxev  xpudiY],  cil?jMg  §£  fji.iv  cl^ev  aXwva.\. 

instead     of    ava<5e('»]    {translated    impudentia)     should    be     read 
'ANATJEIH,  speechlessness.    This  symptom  is  taken  notice  of  by 
Sappho,  in  the  fragment  of  her  famous  ode  gjj  xoprjy, 
cog  yap  e»Scw  a-;,  ppo^scag  /xh  ipcuvccg 

aXXoi  xaju,|W,sy  yXuicra-'  iayi\  • 

In  the  same  poem,  v.  213. 

OX)  Qgacrvv  'Uplcuvu,    xa.)  a.^poyov  dXxov  ajU.a0jjf, 
Trargidof  cofrnropoio  ttotj  yXvxvv  ooy-ov  ixo/j«,>jv. 
This  must  be  restored  from  Homer, 

Kal  /^«v  (Hero's  lamp)  oV/TrTsuwv,  oux  'O^E  ATONTA  BOflTHN, 
{oTTiVTsucov  vid.)  ov,   &c. 

nXr^iulug  r   s(rogcovrt  xa.)  'O^E  ATONTA  BouiTYiv, 

ApXTOV     &" 

Hom.  Odyss.  e.  272. 
In  Terence  Eunuch.  5.  8.  52. 
^OL.  VII.  NO.  XIV.  C 
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Acclpit  Jimnimmi  nemo  melius  prorsus,  neque  proHxIus,  would 
be  more  elegant  than  Accipit  hominem  nemo,  &c. 

Emendations  on  Sophocles.        CEdipus  T.  v.  117. 

Creon,   being    questioned    by    CEdipus    as    to    the   place    of 
Laius's  death,  answers, 

TTpOg  oIkOV  QVK  S^     JX=S'  cue  Oi7rs<TTa.\Ti. 

CEdipus.        ouS'  ayysXoi  Tig,  ovoh  a'Vfx,7coa.>iToop  o'^ou 
xarsiS',   OTOV  tic  Ik^u^mv  l'^pr,(TccT  av  ; 
Creon.            fiv^crxoucr*  y^f^,  "nKyiV  ek  tjc,   og  .(p6(2'M  <f  oywf, 
MV  sl^B,   ttKyiV  £V,    ou$£V  Eip^'  elSa'f  <ppo'/rai. 
I  think  oTop  preferable  to  crcu,  ti  being  understood. 
y.ciTSio\  "OTfti  Tij,    lxjU.a$ai',    e^^pi^^ar'  civ  ; 
any  circumstance  which  one  having  heard,  might  make  sub- 
servient to  a  discovery  of  the  murderer. 
CEdip.  T.  624. 
OTuv  xgolsl^r,c,   oiov  1(Tti  to  <^SovbIv. 
Perhaps,       ■ olov  Wti,  to  <^%v{iX.  the  article  to  for  the  re- 
lative 0. 

Glldipus  T.  715.    Kui  tov  p,h,  ojcnrsg  y   y\  <^UTig,  ^:voi  ■^ots 
KvjCTTCi]  <i'Ovsuov(r  sv  TpinrKaig  afia^iTolg. 
Better  perhaps,  Kai  tov  f^lv,  ua-Trsp  y   ^HN  cturic,  fsvot  ttots 

A.  4j. 

CEd.  T.  V.  1526. 
'/2  ivu-pag  6i;/3r]j  evoizoi,   Xvjtg-zT,  OMiitovg  oZz, 
c;  TO.  xKsl'/  ahiyj^uT    r^t],  y.cti  xouTKTTOg  rjv  uvrjPf 
oa-Tig  ou  '(y}\'jj  7ro?\iTcov  xa)  Tu^aic  sTrt^XeTtcaVj 
slg  o<TCV  K\6^c/jva  ^sivrjc  '^Vf^'topcig  IXryAfSsv. 
This  passage  should  be  thus  restored, 
i^  irciTqag  0^/3>jj  svoix.01,  Kvj<t^bt',  Olo'nrovg  ods 
(og  TV.  xXs'r/  ii.hly{^ciT    Ytly],  xc/a  xpanG-rog  TjV  avfip' 
"ON  Tig  ou  ZHAOT  (for  ei^^Xov)  'KoXiTuiV,  TAl^  Tvxai:  hTzij^Xhcav  ;) 
slg  0(rov  y.Xuiixvu  BciVYjg  ^vfLi^opug  sXyjXv^sv. 
CEdipus  Col.  45.        aAA'  »A:W  ju-ev  tov  IxsttiV  Zs^uiaTO' 

wctt'  ouy^  sdpcig  yy^g  t>5^8'  dv  l^eA5o</^  £T/. 
For  wctts  should  be  substituted  'ilJS*,   'Nam. 
CEdipus  Col.  194.        Perhaps  aAic  cor.     um{i--ig ; 
CEdip.  Col.  638. 
Theseus  assures  CEdipus  of  his  protection,  and  permits  him  to 
remain  in  his  kingdom,  and  adds,  addressing  himself  to  the  Chorus 
first :  Fj\  V  h^yjj  r^Jb  tuj  ^svoo  fxlij^vsiV^  as  vtv 

Tu^co  i^uXua'(T£iv'   s\  8'  e,aou  crTcly^siv  [j.stoi 

T05'  ^SUj  TOUTWV,     O'iiitTrOVg,  Vll'X[Jii  (TOl 

y.pivavTi  xpYjcrQctr  tji^s  yap  ^vvoia-of^ai. 
These  verses  appear  to  me  to  require  the  following  alterations: 
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EIT  svSoii'  ^5u  Tcp  ^evoi  [jil[ji,vsiVf  (Tb  viv 
ToS'  ^Su.     TOUTCCy X.  T.  A. 

After  t6<j  r,lv,  understand  Ijtto/. 
CEdipus  Col.  797. 
In  the  conclusion  of  CEdipus's  reply  to  Creon,  who  had  in  vain 
endeavoured  to  persuade  him  to  return  to  Thebes, 

«AX  ,  olia  yup  as  ravTCi  [Arj  Trj/Scav,   TSi* 
rjfj,ixg  8'  so.  ^ijv  h$ao\   ou  ycig  dv  xctxoi^, 

I  should  prefer,       aAA'.  oI?«  yap  as  raura  ixri  UEIXONT',  %. 

CEdipus  Col.  V.  1121. 
CEdipus,  overjoyed  at  recovering  his  daughters,  thus  begins  a 
speech  to  Theseus,  who  had  restored  them  to  him, 
£1  ^=1vB,   ixi)  Sav[jt,a(^s  Trpog  to  XiTtupsg, 
Tsuv  el  (^uvsvT  asXTTTa.  [x,yj}'.vvc/j  Xoyov. 
I'jrKTTCifi.ai  yoip  TrivZi  (jy,v  Lg  tc/.'j'q   l|ao« 
Tsp^iv  Trap'  ocWo'j  [x.YjO:Vog  '!rz^y.iji}.5vr,v. 
Here,  in  my  opinion,  the  following  emendation  may  be  made  : 
iTTiVra/xa/  yuq  THN  'EMHN  sg  raa-5'  l/xoj 
Tsp^iv  Trap'  aAAoy  [/.rilcvog  Trsi$a(r/X6vv)v. 
1.  e.      e7rl(rrajxcii    yip  t^v  e;<,^y   Tr'o\f/<v  I;  T«<rOc  vcig'   aAAou  [jt.ridsvog  t) 

Antigone,  v.  2. 

fl  xoivov  avTulski^ov  'la-jj^rjVYig  xccpa, 
up   oI(t5'  0  Tl  Zsvg  TM'J  aix   Oldl'iTOV  xxKcbv 

The  tautology  imputed  to  Sophocles  by  the  Scholiast  may  be 
avoided  by  reading, 

ap'  OmOA  TI  Zebg  tu>v  ceK    OMlitux}  xaxuiv 
QTtolov  oup^/j  V'xv  iTi  ^'MG-aiv  TsAsT; 
1.  e.     dpa  oktSu  t<  tmv  ut:   OWmou  xaxuiVj  oiTQiQV  Zshg  ovyi  TsAeT  vwy 
eV;  '(wa-aiv  ;  Antigone  24-. 

Ou  yup  Tci^ov  vm  rcJ  xatriyvijTa)  KpsuY, 
Tov  fxlv  Trporla-ug,  tov  8"  artpLixa-ag  e;^5j  ; 
'ErsoxXsct  ju.sv,  cog  Aeyoocrj,  cruv  8/x*j 
X^W^^U  lixoLia.  xx)  vofjiui,   xctTo. 'j(^Qovos 
sxpv^e,  TcTj  svspOjv  evTifxov  &:0~ig' 

TOV  ^  uSxtcag  Sxvovto.  TloKuvBixovg  vsxvv ~ 

Sophocles  probably  wrote, 

EtsoxXsoc  [xsv,  wg  Asyowtri,  avv  S/xjj, 
XpW^^h  JIKAIfli  xa)  vofjiop,  xdTa  ^flovo; «•— — 

—  dixuicu  for  Tcu  Sjxa/oJ. 

So  Hesiod  Op.  et  D.  i.  224.' 

0»  Ss  dixag  ^cliiQKTi  x'A  ev^piOKTi  ^iSoScriv 
ISslag,  xa)  [/.y]  Tt  vapex^alvovj-t  AIKAIOT, 

Tolct  Ts3>]Af  TTOAjf. ». 
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Antigone,  v.  40. 
To  Antigone's  information  that  Creon  had   forbidden,   upon 
pain  of  death,  the  interment  of  Polynices,  and  to  her  observation 
that  it  must  soon   appear  whether  Ismene's  conduct  would  be 
worthy  of  her  birth,  Ismene  answers, 

Ti  8',  CO  TaXa/^pcov,  ei  raV  ev  rovTOic,  sycu 

Here  Toup  reads,     xKvoua  av  rj  ^ixroua-a. 

Eldickius,         Xsyova  av  vj  7rpoia-iT0U(Ta • 

Brunck,  Xvov<t'  av  >5  '(PaTtTOua-ct 

I  had  conjectured, 

TTOJOucr'  av  yj  TraSoucra,  'frpocT^ztfjiriv  ttAsov  ,* 
"  What  actions  or  sufferings  of  mine  can  avail  ?" 
Antigone,  203. 
Perhaps,      toutov  ttoAsj  tyiI'  'EKKEKHPTKTAI,  TOi<pca 

f^YjT;  jcTi^'»^;<v,  jxi^Ts  xwHDtraj  riva 

Without  this  emendation  the   construction  would   be  xripd^ag 

S^Cti eKX.SXYip6^Sc/A  TTOXei  TJJSs  jW-^TS    XTcpi?SJV    TOUTOy 

Ta$«J,    jU-l^TS 

Antigone,  269. 
One  of  the  guards  stationed  by  Creon  to  prevent  the  burial  of 
Polynices,  acquaints  Creon  with  the  interment  of  the  corpse  by 
some  unknown  person,  and  with  the  dissensions  and  mutual  accusa- 
tions which  that  occurrence  had  created  among  the  guards  } 
TsAoj  8'  (says  he)   or   ouSev  55V  sgsuvuia-i  tzXsqv, 
Xeysi  Tis  s»?,   05  "rrocvTug  kg  Tredov  xapot 
vsiKTUi  <^o^u}  Ttgovrps^sv.  06  yap  s'l^O[x?v 
OUT  uvTi'^MVclv,  ouS'  OTTMg  SpwvTsj  xaAcZj 

'!Tpa^Xl[J(,iV. • • 

I  flatter  myself  the  amendment  I  am  about  to  propose  will 
be  preferred  to  the  text  as  it  now  stands  : 

Xgysi  T/  JT"  £ic,  '  O  TTuvra;  kg  Tredov  Kocpa 

ysucTiXi  (i^QjSoo  'TT^ourps^ev. 

Antigone,  328. 
Perhaps,      «AX'  sOgs^Bivj  fxh  ixo-Xki-t'  iuv  Si  TOi 

XYj(pS^  TS   KAN  [JLYj, ■ 

ovx  ecrS'  oyrctic  o\|/ej  ah  isup'  sXQovTu  jU-e. 

also,  sX&ovT  sfjiL 

Antigone,  567. 
Upon  Creon's  dooming  Antigone  to  death,  Ismene  desires  to  die 
with  her  •,  t/  yoig  (says  she)  fjiovYj  fxoi  r^crS'  arsg  ^iMaifxov  ; 

Creon  replies,  (as  it  is  in  Aldus's  edit,  and  most  of  the  MSS.) 
aAA'  rj^s  jX5v  croi  ju,^  Xsy\  ov  yocg  ear   en. 
Brunck  reads,     aXX"'HJE  ju-e'v  toj  ju.^  Xey.   ov  yag  hr   hi. 
Before  I  saw  Brunck's  note,  I  had  conjectured, 

ixAA'  r^Zs  /xg'v  (701  MHAEN,  06  yoip  ecrr'  ert. 
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Antigone,  v.  1056. 
In  an  altercation  between  Creon  andTiresias  are  these  verses  : 
Creon,  to  fiaynKOV  yxp  Trav  t^iKipyvgov  ysvog. 

Tiresias,  to  8'  Ix.  Tupavvcov,  odcy^po-Ksqlsiav  <^iKft. 

The  following  correction  is  so  obvious,  that  I  wonder  it  has 
occurred  to  no  one  before  me. 

TO  AE  FE  TVpocvvcav  al(Ty^poxsg'^?tocv  <J;{X:7. 
Antigone,  1161. 

I  conjecture, jaavnc  ov^elg  Ta>v  KCi^£<TTa}Tcov  ^porolg. 

Kgsoov  •ya.p  r{\)  ^rjAcoTOf,  'OX  FE  TOI ttots 

eu3uv5,  ^oiWaJV  suysvil  Texvoov  OTTZopd' 
xa.\  vi)V  a^iirai  ttixvtix. 
The  present  reading  is  ^vjAcotoj,  qJj  s^ao),  ttot;,  which  makes  the 
sentence  what  Cicero  calls  scopas  solutas  ;  for  since  the  particles 
yisv  and  'oi  show  that  both  Ttjina;  and  Kctpa^y  agree  with  the  same 
noun  substantive,    Kpixv,    which  is  the    nominative    case  to  yjv, 
either   sujuvs  has  no  nominative  case,  or,  if  KcAm-^  is  to  be  under- 
stood with  it,  some  connecting  particle  is  wanted  to  unite  the  two 
verbs.     According  to  my  amendment,  %c  is  the  nominative  case 
to  suSws,  and  the  construction  is  perfectly  regular. 
Antigone,  1219.       TaS'  1^  ccOupiov  Sso-ttotou  •Ar.Xsvijp.ct<nv 

rjS<^ov[j.£V. 

Ordo  est  Txle  e^ri^govft^BV  xeXju(rnx.acr»v  9c56[mou  IcO-ttotov. — Brunck. 
They,  who  think  this  order  forced,  may  read  x-Ksua-iJixTcuy. 
Antigone,  1224. 
TtjV  fisv,  (Antigone)  xgs^aa-Trjv  ciux^vo;,  xare/^asv 
^F^yC^i   jw-jTw^ej  crjvSovo?  xaSri[x(Ji.svYiv' 
rov  S'  (Hcemon,  her  lover)  a/xcf;)  ixs<t<tyi  TrspiTrsTrj  7rpo(rx5//x,iV(3y, 

euvijj  aTTOi/z-yj^ovra  t*;j  xoctm  (^Qopoiv ■ 

Perhaps,  euv^c  aTroj/xw^ovTa  THN  ' KATA^OOPAN. 

"  Bewailing  the  ruin  of  his  hopes  of  marriage." 
Trachinise,  v.  57.  27m5j  7r«<(r»  [xh  to<to7(t^z  7rArj3u;<f,  o-Toco 

avjgof  Kara.  l^rjTYi(nv  ov  7rfy-7rsif  Ttvoiy 
[uuKKTra  Z\  ovirip  p.]xoc,  "TXXov,   t]  TruTPog 
vs[ji,oi  Tiv   OipoLV  T0\)  xa\th(i  TrgdcrTBtv,  ^oxi7v  ; 
Ordo   est  :    fx,uXKTTa.   Ss    '"'TAXov,   ovzep   slxog    ea"Ti    doxs7v,    si    vsfi.oi 
Tiv'    a)oa.v  TOX)     xxXwg    TrpaircTciv   tou    TraTgoj,    id   est   t>5?   toD    Trarpog 
tuTrgci^lcic.  —  Brunck.       The  order,   in  my  opinion,   otight  to  be 

^aKiTTa  Z\  ""'TKKov,  ovirsp  e'lxog  e(TTt  MOAEIN,  si  vh/^sj  tiv'  ujgav 

fxciXtiTTa  S',  BvTTsg  elxog,  "'TXXov,   si  Trxrgog 
vsjLfce*  Tiv'  ctiguv  Tov  xctXihi;  "KgxTfTSiv,  MOAEIN ; 
Trachiniae,  358. 
ov,  i.  e.  Xoy^v,  implied  in  Xsyovroc,  v.  351.     But  the  Scholiast 
and  Brunck  refer  ov  to" Epxg  in  v.  354. 

Trachinise,  1017. 
Perhaps sJS'  acTrocpx^ai  xpolruBIAi  QiXii  pt-oXalv  tov  (TTuysgoiJ 
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Ajax,  678. 
Ajax  dissembles  his  resolution  to  destroy  himself,  and  pretends 
an  intention  of  submitting  to  his  enemies  the  Atridae  : 


xu)  yap  Tu  ^civa  xa)  Tci  xagTipxTaTcc 
TijaaTf  uttsIksi. ■ 

^j«,=7f  8s  va>;  orj  yvvjo-oixear^a  (rui^poviiv  ; 

eyay  sTti(jrc'iuai  y^Q  aoT<cJc,  on  < 

0  r   £%3gof  riiulv  I;  rocrovS'  s;^Sp«v-sof, 

tic  xcii  <pt\ricrcav  uv^ig'  s§  tb  rov  ^Ihov 

T0<7aii$'  liTTOvgyuiv  cu^-}^ilv  ^0'jXrj!j-O[ji,ott, 

wg  alsv  ou  y^svovvTO..  • • 

This  passage  may  be  improved  by  an  alteration  In  the  punctua- 
tion ; ^l^^li  8=  "iTuig  oii  yya;o"o'afO"Sa  croi^gyjfiv  ; 

tyoiy  .  {understand  yvoo(roij.xi  a-cD^povslv)  sm(TTau.ui  yxa 

agTiCtig X.  r.  A. 

Ajax,  801. 
Perhaps,      rod  Oso-toociov  ixclvrixg'   kc//  rjf.'Jr.oiV 
T)jv  vDv  '^OX  KVT(.p  ^civarov  ■)}  ,S/oy  Kzyu, 
Ajax,  107V. 
aXA'  avS^a  x?^>  'ta-'  ^'«i«'f-  FENNHeih  MEFAS, 
Sox?7y  7rs(rsiV  «v  xav  uttq  •T-fj.ix.poQ  xaxou. 
Ajax,  1141. 
Menelaus.         ev  croi  ^pdaoi.     TovB^  sa-riv  ov^i  flawTEOV. 
Teucer.  try  S'  uvTaxoua-^i  roZrov,  cag  T=9a\|;sTa<. 

Valckenaerius  conjectured,  a-v  S'  avrdy.ou  'h  toutq  y'  cag  rsSavI/eraj. 
I  take  the  present  reading  to  mean  crb  o'  a-jruxovirsi,  wj  ovTog  TsSdihsTai. 
This  idiom  is  familiar  to  every  one  who  is  at  all  acquainted  with 
the  Greek  language.  Ajax,  1392. 

, MC-TTcg  >j5;/.oy 

TOiVJ'  «v5p«  Xoj^aig  sK^ctkelv  avu^ioic. 

Philoctetes,  v.  238. 
Perhaps,  yiymv?  [xot  TA  77JA'6',  OTrwg  eloM  rig  it. 
Philoctetes,  276. 

"  Unhappy  he,  who  from  the  first  of  joys, 

"  Society,  cut  off,  is  left  alone 

"  Amid  this  world  of  death.     Day  after  day, 

*'  Sad  on  the  jutting  emiiiciice  he  sits, 

"  And  views  the  main  that  ever  toils  below ; 

"  Still  fondly  forming:  in  the  farthest  verge, 

"  Where  the  round  ether  mixes  with  the  wave, 

"  Ships,  dim-discovered,  dropping  from  the  clouds. 

"  At  evening  to  the  setting  sun  he  turns 

"  A  mouri'fiil  eye,  and  down  his  dying  heart 

"  Sinks  helpless." Thomson,  Summer.  939. 

Philoctetes,  528. 
Perhaps,  rlvog  yxg  wSs  rov  jxsyscv 

^oKqv  KciT  a.\)Tm  'EFXOAHN  eAijAvSaj  ; 
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This  verb,  indeed,  is  not  to  be  found  in  H.  Stephens'  Thesaurus, 
and,  it  may  be,  not  in  any  Lexicon  :  but  I  can  produce  some 
hundreds,  perhaps  thousands,  of  words,  omitted  in  the  Lexicons, 
and  yet  extant  in  the  best  Greek  authors. 

This  manner  of  joining  a  kindred  verb  and  noun  together, 
{olxsiv  oIkov,  ovfiooj  y^oysi'6i(iiv,  Sv;iv  Sv<rly.:',  Eurip.)  has  been  imitated 
by  Lucretius,  3.  568.  Moventur  sensiferos  Motus  ;  by  Virg. 
^n.  12.  C80.  hunc,  oro,  sine  me  Fure.re  ante  Furorem. 
Philoctetes,  497. 
All  the  messages,  which  Philoctetes  had  sent  to  his  father  by 
navigators  who  happened  to  touch  at  Lemnus,  remaining  un- 
noticed, he  concludes  that  either  his  father  is  dead,  or  his  own 
commissions  had  been  neglected  : 

'^0v  (7raT£(?a)  l'^  •KoKa.i    av  IfoTO'J  titwA  eycti 
[ji,Yi  it,oi  ^e'^r^xoi.  "KoKKu  yoig  toTj  jx/asvoij 
e<rTs\Xov  olutgv,  ly.B(riovc  Trs/xTroJV  Aixaj , 

a\>'  vj  rshrjXvj,  y]  ra  twv  oiunov-xv, 
W5  eixoj,  olf^cii,  ro-j^h  h  (Jimx^m  p,5psj 
TTOiouazyoi,  rev  oniM  ViTrsiyov  croAov. 
It  seems  evident  to  me  that  Sophocles  wrote, 

aXK'  Tf  Ti*yri;c5V,   5^    TO  tw.v   S(axoVa;v, 
cuj  slxo;  o1y.ai,   TOYFTON  ev  cr^ajxpw  /x,spc/ 
7rOiO'jjx;vo»,   tov  o'lxao    y}~;iyov  (TtoKov. 
But  either  he  is  dead,  or  those  navigators,  slighting  the  office 
of  messengers,  made  the  best  of  their  "way  home, 
Philoctetes,  1153. 
Perhaps,  aAA'  avsor^v  olz  X  ft  AG  2!  s^vxstoh. 

Philoctetes,   1252. 
Perhaps,  ^vv  t'I'  lixalco  rov  aov  ou  rap^M  (^o^ov. 

ciKK'  oxiU  Toio-fi  p^sfpj  'nFAOOMHN  to  Sgav. 
For  you  did  not  -prevail  on  vie  by  force  to  deceive  Philoctetes^ 
nor  mil  I  be  so  prevailed  upon  to  change  my  present  resolution, 

Electra,  591. 

Perhaps,  • ■ ^  ''-a'  TATT  hpsig 

(jog  TYji;  Qvyarpog  uvriTroiva  Xa[xj3ciyeig  ; 
The  order    is  ^  Ipiig  wg   Kafx^ivtig  x«»   tuvtu  aVTiVoJva  trg  Quya- 
rpog ;     The  necessity  of  this  emendation  will  be  perceived  upon 
perusing  Clytemnestra's  speech. 
Electra,  719.     In  the  description  of  a  chariot  race. 
Perhaps,      'oixo~j  yap  uix-i.)  vmtu  xu)  Tpoyjhv  (Sctasig 
'H<PA0ISM0N  £ia-s/3«AAoy  iTnruu)  TTVoai. 

^^Aoi(7jxoj,  «^goc.     Suidas. 
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COR-NIX. 

Te  PR  I  MUM  incauto  nimiuni  propiasque  tuenti, 

Laura,  niihi  furtim  surripuisse  queror  ; 
Nee  tamen  hoc  furtum  tibi  coiidoiiare  recusem. 

Si  pretium  tali  selvere  merce  velis  ; 
Sed  quo  pliis  candoris  habeni  libi  colla  secundo 

Hoc  tibi  plus  PPiMUM  frigoris  intusliabet. 
Sjepe  sinistra  cav&  cautavit  ab  ilice  totum 

Omina,  et  audaces  spes  vetat  esse  ratas. 
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Interpietatio, 

EX   VARUS   ATJCTORIBUS   COLLECTA. 


A. 


A.  annus,  anno,  avu«,  aut,  aulus, 
(Preen.)  aiunt,  apollo,  augur,  absol- 
ve, sedilis,  august  us,  augusta,  ager, 
auctore,  auctoritate,  arbitratu,  ad- 
siguatur,  ara,  amicus,  aninio,  angus- 
talis,  aurum,  argentum,  aliquando. 

A.  A.  augusta;,  augiisti,  angustales, 
augusta,  apud  agriim,  ees  alitnum. 

A.  A.  /E.  F.  auio  argento  lEre  flaado 
vel  flavo.  (feiiundo.) 

A.  A.  IE.  F.  QV.TY.  auri  argenti  aris 
flator  quiiinalfs  tyberini. 

A.  A.  L.  M.  apud  agrura  locum  mo- 
numenti. 

A.  A.  S,  E.  V.  alter  ambove  si  eis 
videbitur. 

A.  A.  S.  L.  M.  apud  agrum  sibi  locum 
mouuiTieiiti. 

A.  A.  V.  C.  anno  ab  vrbe  condita. 

A.  B.  alia  bona. 

AB.  AVG.  M.  P.  ab  augusta  millia 
passHum, 

ABD.  vel  ABDIC.  abdicavit. 

ABN.  abnepos. 

ABS.  absoJutus. 

AB.  V.  C.  ab  vrbe  condita. 

A.  B.  "V.  a  bono  viro,  arbitratu  boni 
viri. 


AC.  actio,  item    A.  C.  absolvo  con- 

demno,  alius  civis. 
ACC.  acccperat,  acceptat,  accepta. 
ACCI.  acciraHa,  (colonia.) 
ACIN.  acti<  nein. 
ACC.  C.  D.  N.  RE.    accepta    comite 

domino  nostro  rege.  (victoria.) 
ACC9.  accusatus. 
ACON.  actionem  vel  actionum. 
ACT.  actiarus,  actium. 
ACT.  A.  acliacus  apollo. 
AC.  T.  auctoritas  tua. 
A.  C.  V.  a  claro  viro. 
A.  CVB.  AVGG.    a  cubiculo  augus- 

torum. 
A.  D.  ante  diem,  adiabenicus. 
AD  AVGVST.  TEMP.  C.  D.  (I^.)  ad 

augustale   temperamentum  conipro- 

batus   dodrans,  ad  augusti  tempora 

certum  pondus. 
AD  E.   ad  exactionem  rel  exactorom 

vel    ett'ectorcm,    vel    adesse    extor- 

reni. 
AD  F.  ad  finem. 

AD  FRY.  EMV.  adfrugesemunda*. 
ADI.  adiutrix,  (legio)  adiutor. 
ADIAB.  adiabenicus. 
ADI.   P.   adiutor  patriae  vel  proviii* 

ciae  vel  populi. 
AD  L.  ad  locum. 
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ADN.  adnepos. 

ADP.  id  ADOP.  adoptivns. 

A.  D.  P.    ante  diem  pridie. 

ADQ.  adquiescit,  adquisita. 

ADTR.  I.  adtributiis  iudicio. 

AD.  TRIE.  IVD.    ad  tiibus  iudican- 

das. 
M.  aere. 

A-.  E.   appellatiis  est. 
JED,  cedes,  aedilis. 
JED.  CVR.  aedilis  cnrulis, 
^D.  DESIG.  a'dilis  desi^natns. 
JED.  P.  vel  POT.  vel  JED.  POTEST. 

a^dilitiapotestate. 
^D.  P.  vel  JED.  PL.  aedilis  plebis. 
JEG.   aeger. 

JEL,.  Eeliiis,  aelia.    (^c.  tribn) 
JEh.  MVN.   COSL.    A\T.      aelinm 

municipinm  coelium  antcninianiim. 
^M.   a?uiylius,  aemylia.  (sc.  tribu) 
JEQ.  P.  aequalis  persona. 
^R.  jereum,  aerariiiiu. 
JEK.  COL.  ffre  collato. 
^R.  P.  £Pre  publico. 
JET.  BEtcrnitas. 
A.   F.     auli   filiiis,    ara    facta,    alio 

facto. 
A.  F.  A.  N.    auli  filius,  aulinepos. 
A.   F.  P.  R.    actum  fide    publii  ru- 

tiiii,  vet  ante  factum  post  relatura, 

vel  wmiiius  fecit  plectitur  rutilius. 
AFR.  africa,  africanus. 
AG.  agit,  agrum,  agripps. 
AGR.  AM.  agri  ambitus. 
AGR.  L.  agraria  lege. 
A.  H.  alius  homo. 
AID.  tedilis. 
AIM.  aemylius. 
A.  I.   a  iudice. 
A.  L.  auli  libertus,  alia  lex. 
ALB.  albinus. 
A.  L.  F.  animo  lubens  fecit. 
ALiE  I.  PR.  C.  R.  ala;  primae  prze- 

toriae  civium  romanorum. 
A.  L.  ^S.  vel  A.  L.  JE.  arbitrium  litis 

aestimandae. 
A.  L.  E.  arbitrium  litis  cxaminandac, 

vel  existimanda?. 
ALIM.  ITAL.  SVBMIX.    alimentum 

italiae  subministratum. 
ALL.  allectus. 
ALVIT.  alvitius. 
A.  III.  L.  alpinae  tertiae  legionis. 
AM.  amicus. 
AMID,  amiddp. 
AM.  N.  amicus  nostcr. 
AMP.  ampliatus. 

AM.  P.  amator  patrise,  amabilis  per- 
sona. 
A.  M.  S.  a  municipalibus  sacris. 
A.  M.  XX.  ad  milliare  vicesimum. 
AN.   anno,  anBorum^  anniensi,  (tribu) 


annius. 
A.  N.  auli  nepos,  atitenoctem, 
AN.  P.  (A.  B.  r.  is.)  antiochia  prhna, 
1.  2.  3.  4.    (oflScina  moneta  obsig- 
nata.) 
A.  N.  F.  F.  anno  novo  faiisto  felici. 
ANI.  aniensis.  (tribns) 
AN.  M.  actionem  mandat. 
ANN.  annis,  annos,  anuonae. 
AN.  P.  M.  annos  plus  minus. 
ANT.  antonius,  antoniaus,  antiochia, 

ante,  antea. 
ANTIST.  antistius. 
ANT.  T.   C.    ante  terminum   consti- 

tutum. 
AN.  V.  P.  M.  II.    annos  vixit  plus 

minus  ii. 
AN.  XV.  PR.  H.  O.  C.  S.    annorum 
XV.  praetextatus  hostem  occidit  ci- 
vem  seryavit. 
A.  O.  alii  omnes,  amico  optimo. 
A.   O.  F.   C.     amico  optimo  faciun- 

dam  cnravit. 
AP.  appius,  apud. 

A.   P.     aedilitia    potestate,    argento 
publico,  aulus  publius,  antonii  pne- 
toria. 
AP.  F.   appii  filius, 
AP.  N.  appii  nepos. 
A.  P.  F.    anro  (argento)  publico  fe- 
riundo,     aurum  (argentum)  primus  • 
flavit. 
AP.   IVD.   apud    iudaeam,   apud  ia- 

dicem. 
A.   P.   LC.    officina   prima    percussa 

lucduni  (scil.  moneta.) 
A.  P.  M.  anno  plus  minus. 
A.  P.   O.  R.    anno    post  orbera    re- 

demtum. 
APP.  appius,  appellat. 
APP.  E.  appellatus  est. 
APPEL.  appellatus. 
A.  P.  P.  apud  populum  plebemve. 
A.  P.  Q.  auli  publii  quinti. 
A.  P.  R.  C.    anno  post  romam  con- 

ditam. 
A.  PV.   auro  (argento)  ruro  vel  pub- 
lico. 
AQV.   AD.  M.     aquarum    ad    mini- 

ciam. 
AQVA  MARC,  aqua  marcia. 
AQ.  PR.^T.  VRB.  aquilifer  pratorii 

vrbis. 
AR.  ara,  argentum. 
A.  R.  a  recta,  a  ripa,  arelateuse  reg- 

num. 
ARAB,   arabicus. 
ARAB.  ADQ.  arabia  adquisita. 
A.  RA.  MIL.  FRV.  a  rationibui  mi- 

litaris  frumenti. 
A.  RAT.   a  rationibus. 
AREC.  arecomici  (voliaR) 
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ARG,  P.  X.  argenti  pondo  x. 
AKK.  RET.  F.    arkae    (area;)  retro 

posita?. 
AK.'iIEN.  CAP.  armenia  eapta. 
ARM.  P.  arma  pub5ica. 
ARN.  amiensi.  (tribu  scilicet^ 
ARR.  arriiis. 
AR.  V.  V,  D.  D.    aram  votivam  vo- 

lens  dedicavit  (donodedit.) 
AST.  asia,  asiaticns. 
A.  I.  SISC.   officina  prima  (monetae) 

sisciae. 
A.S.S.  a  sacris  scriniis. 
AST.  asturica,  asta. 
AT.  antem. 

A.  T.  auctoritate  tutoris,  a  tergo. 
A.  T.  M.  D.  O.    aio    te    mihi    dare 

oportcrc. 
A.  TRED.  aiilus  trebonius. 
ATR.  atiatinus. 
A.  T.  V.   amici  titulo  vsi. 
A.  V.  C.  ab  vrbe  condita,   anno  vr. 

bis  cojsditce. 
Ave.  aiictoritas. 
AVG.    ?ugnstus,  augusta,  augur,   au- 

gustalis,  augurinus. 
AVG.  CVR.  R.  P.  augustalis  curator 

reip. 
AVG.    ET    Q.  AVG.     augustalis  et 

qaaestor  augustaliiini. 
AVGG.  augusti.  (deduobus) 
AVGGG.  augusti.   (de  tribus) 
AVG.  L.  augusti  libertus. 
AVG.  N.  V.  augusti  nostri  verna. 
AVG.  P.  augusti  puer. 
AVG.  TEMP,    augusti  tempera,  au- 
gusti     temperaraentuni,     augustale 

temperamenlum. 
AVGVST.  ET  POP.   augustales    et 

populus. 
AVR.  aurelius. 
AVSP.  auspiciuni  cd  auspiciis. 
AVSP.  S.  auspicante  sacrum. 
AVT.  auctoritas. 

A.  X.  auni  x. 

B. 

B.  pro  V.  hinc  berna  pro  verna,  be- 
nus  pro  venus,  bulcano  pro  vtil- 
cano,  bivus  pro  i^ivus,  bixit  pro 
vixit. 

B.   biutas,  balbus,  bona,   bonus,  bis, 

beneficiarius. 
BAL.  balbinus,  ballistariorum. 
B.ALB.  balbus. 
B.  A.    bona   actio,    bracara  augusta, 

bonis  avibus,  bonis  auspiciis. 
BARB,  barbatns. 
B.  AV.    bonis  avibus. 
B.  AVS.  bonis  auspiciis. 
BB.   bonori'.m,  bonis  bonis  sive  opti- 

Hiis,  bene  bene  sive  optime. 


B.  C.   bcnnm  concessum. 

B.  CONS,  beuenciarius  consul. 

B.  D.   bonimi  datum. 

B.  D.  D.   bonis  diis  dcabusque. 

B.  D.  S.  M.  bf  ne  de  se  nierenti. 

BEN.  bentiiciiiu!,  beneficiarius. 

BER.  berythns. 

B.  F.  bona  (ide,  bona  fortuna,  bona 
filia,  bene  fecit,  bonum  factum,  bona 
fe.T.-,na,  bonus  filius. 

BF.    beneficiarius,  beneficium. 

B.  F.  A.  hove  femina  aiha. 

B.  F.  A.  I.  bobus  furvisaratro  itinctis. 

B.  F.  C.  bona  fide  contractum,  bene- 
ficiarius consuiis. 

B.  F.  P.  bona  fide  possessor. 

BF.  PR.  beneficiarius  pra?toris. 

BF.  PR.  PR.  beneficiarius  pratorii 
prvefecti. 

B.  G.  POS.  biga  gratis  posita. 

B.  GR.  bona  gratia. 

B.  H.  bonus  homo,  bona  heredita- 
ria. 

B.  I.  bonum  iudicium. 

B.  I.  I.   boni  iudicis  iudicium. 

B.  IIVIR.  bis  duum  vir. 

E.  L.  bona  itx. 

B.  M.  beatas  (bonae)  mrmoriae,  bea- 
tis  raaniijus,  bene  nierenti,  bovera 
rnarera. 

B.  M.  F.  bene  mereati  fecit. 

B.  M.  F.  C.  bene  merenti  faciendum 
curavit. 

B.  M.  P.  C.  bene  merenti  poni  cura- 
vit. 

B.  M.  S.  bene  merenti  scripsit. 

B.  N.  bona  nostra. 

BN.  M.  bene  nierito,  bene  merenti. 

B.  O.  bene  optime. 

BON.  EVENT,  bonus  eventas. 

BOV.   bovilla;.  (urbs) 

B.  PR.  PR,  beneficiarius  prastorii 
praefecti. 

B.  P.  bona  professio,  bonorum  pos- 
sessor, bona  paterna,  bonum  pub- 
licum. 

B.  P.  D.  bono  publico  dedit. 

B.  Q.  bona  quaesita. 

BR.  bonorum. 

B.  R.  bonorum  raptor,  (rector) 

BRIT,  britannicus,  britannia. 

BRIX.   brixia,  brixiani. 

B.  RP.  N.  bono  rcipublicae  natui. 

BRT.  britannicus. 

BRVN.  brundusium. 

BRVT.  brutus. 

B.  S.   bene  satisfecit. 

B.  S.  L.  O.    ofiicina  secmida   signata 

lucduni. 
B.  T.  bonorum  tutor. 
B.  TRIB.  (BF.  TRIE.)  beneficiarius 
tribuni. 
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B.  V.  bene  vixit,  bonns  vir. 

B.  v.  A.  boni  viii  arbitratu, 
BVTHR.   bathrotum  (urbs  ske  colo- 

nia) 
it.  V.  V.    balnea,  vina,  venus. 

C.  vide  K. 

C.  caius,  caia,  cccsar.  civis,  cohors, 
couiux,  centHvia,  con,  consul,  co- 
lonia,  centun),  causa,  consultum, 
curia,  collegium,  coiiios,  curatuni, 
clarissimus,  clarissima,  conscriptns, 
constitutuni,  concessum,  calenda?, 
condeuino,  candidatus,  capit,  cas- 
tra,  citra,  cardo. 

CA.  castra,  causa,  Camillas,  cardo. 

C.  A.  caesarea  augusta,  censoris  ar- 
bitratu, consul  is  arbitratu. 

C.  A.  A.  P.  colouia  augusta  aroe  pa- 
trcnsis. 

C.  A.  A.  U.  colonia  alia  augusta 
mercurialis. 

C.  A.  C.  colonia  asiaco  ce'sareana. 

CAEL.  cvelius. 

CAES.  caesar. 

CAES.  AVG.  vd  A.   caesar  augnstus. 

CAESSS.  caesares.  (dc  trihus  nempej 

C.  A.  I.  colonia  augnsta  iulia. 

CAL.   calendse,  calaguris.  (colonia) 

CAM,  Camilla,  (lia.  tribu  sc.) 

CAMB.  cambidonurn. 

CAP.  capitalis,  capito';ina,  capito- 
lium,  capta. 

CAPIT.    capitolium,  capitulura. 

CAP.  OEC.   capitolina  oeconomica. 

CAR.  carissimus. 

C.  A.  R.  colonia  august?  rcgla,  colo- 
nia augusta  rauracc  rum. 

CARC.  carcere. 

CAR.  CONIV.  caiissimre  coniugi. 

CAVSS.  causa. 

CART,  cartilage. 

C,  B.  civis  bonus,  colonia  bononien- 
sis,  conunune  bonum. 

C.  C.  curator  civiura,  curiae  con- 
Bulto,  circum,  curatum  consulto, 
capite  census,  ducenti,  calator, 
curiator,  concilium  cepit,  (cessat) 
causa  cognita,  (commissa)  colle- 
gium centonariorum. 

C.  C.  A.  colonia  ca'sarea  augusta. 

C.  CA.  colonia  carthago. 

C.  C.  C.  centa  civiuni  capita,  calum- 
niae  cavendas  causa. 

C.  C.  C.  AVG.  LVGD.  colonia  colo- 
nial Claudia  augusta  lugdunensis, 
collegium  centonariormu  colonize 
augiistae  lugdunensis. 
C.  C.  D.  curatum  consulto  decurio- 
pum. 


C.  C.  I.  B.    colonia  canipestris  iulia 

babba. 
C.  C.  I.  H.  P.  A.    colonia  concordia 
iulia  hadrumetica  pia  augusta. 

C.  C.  W.M.  collegium  centonariorum 
Eiunicipii  mevaniolae. 

C.  C.  M.  R.  (S.)  collegium  centona- 
riorum niuiiicipii  ravennatensiuui 
(sassinatium.) 

C.  C.  N.  A.  colonia  carthago  nova 
augusta. 

C.  C.  N.  C  colonia  concordia  nar- 
boncnsio  cassareanw. 

C.  COR.  colonia  corintbus. 

C.  C]a.  ccatravium  contractum. 

C.  C  S.  curatum  communi  sumtu, 
•:urarunt  cives  sassinates,  colonia 
clr.u:'.ia  sabaria. 

C.  C.  V.  V.  calator  cmiatus  virginum 
vestaliuni. 

CD.  quadringenti. 

C.  D.  capite  diminutus,  comoiuni 
civid.indo. 

C.  D.  E.  R.  N.  E.  cuius  de  ea  re 
DMUtiatio  est. 

C.  E.  C.  coloni  eius  coloniae. 

C.  E.  D.  couvictum  esse  dicetur. 

CEL.  celeres. 

CEN.  censor,  centurio. 

CENS.  censor. 

CENS.  A.  censoris  arbitrio. 

CENS.PER.  censor  perpetuus. 

CERT.  QUINQ.  ROM.  CONST,  cer- 
tamcn  quiuquennale  romas  consti- 
tutuni. 

CENTV.  centuria,  centurio,  cente* 
nario. 

CERT.  SACR.  CAP.  OEC.  ISEL. 
HEL.  certamina  sacra  capitolina 
oecunienica  iselastica  heliopolitana, 

CES.  censores. 

CEST.  cestius,  cestienus. 

C.  F.  clarissima  femina,  causa  fidu- 
cial, comniissum  fiv'.ei,  caii  filius. 

C.  1*.  C.  N.  caii  tilius,  caii  nepos. 

C.  F.  L.  R.  Q.  M.  caius  fabius  lu- 
cius  roscius  (rubrus)  quintus  luar- 
cias. 

C.  F.  P.  D.  colonia  ilavia  paceusis 
deulton. 

C.  H.  custos  heredum,  curator  here- 
ditatis. 

CI.  circiter. 

CIC.  cicero. 

C.  I.  A.  D.  colonia  iulia  augnsta' 
dertona. 

C,  I.  CiES.  caius  iulius  caesar. 

C.  I.  AV.  colonia  iulia  augusta. 

C.  I.  B.  colonia  iulia  babba. 

C.  I.  C.  colonia  iulia  caesarea,  (caf- 
thago,  cardenna.) 
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C.  I.  C.  A.  A.  P.  colonia  iulia  car- 
tliago  antiqua  augusta  pia,  colonia 
immimis  ca?saris  augusti  pia,  colo- 
nia iulia  corintlius  augusta  auto-- 
iiina  pia. 

C.  I.CALP.    colonia  iulia  calpe. 

C.  I.  F.  colonia  iulia.  felix,  Concor- 
dia invicta  felix. 

C.  I.  G.  A.  colonia  iulia  gemella  ac- 
citana  (angiista.) 

C.  I-  G.  ACCI.  colonia  iulia  gemella 
accitana. 

C.  I.  I.  A.  colonia  immunis  illice  au- 
gusta. 

C.  I.  O.  N.  B.  M.  F.  civinm  illius  om- 
nium nomine  bene  merenti  fecit. 

C.  I.  P.  A.  colonia  iulia  paterua  are- 
latensis. 

C.  I.  P.  C.  N.  M.  colonia  iulia  pa- 
terna  claudia  uarboneusis  marcio. 

CIPP.    cippus. 

CIR.  CON.  circum  condidit,  circen- 
ses  concessit. 

C.  I.  V.  colonia  iulia  victrix  (valen- 
tia.) 

CIVIB.ET  SIGN.MILIT.  A  PARTH. 
RECVP.  civibus  et  signis  niilita- 
ribus  a  partliis  recuperatis. 

C.  K.  coningi  karissimae. 

C.  K.  P.  circa  kardinem  primnm. 

C.  K.  L.  C.  S.  L.  F.  C.  coningi  karis- 
siniie  loco  concesso  sibi  libenter 
fieri  curavit. 

CL.  Claudius,  claudia,  clausit,  colo- 
nia. 

C.  L.    cai  libertus,  centurio  legionis. 

OL.iid  CL.  q.  caiaj  liberta,  (us,)  con- 
libertus,  (ta.) 

CLA.    claudia.  Ctribu  scilicet.') 

CLASS.  PR.  MIS.  classis  prsetoria 
misenensis. 

CL'VVD.  claudia.  (tviha  scilicet.) 

CLASS.  PR.  classis  pricfectus  (prss- 
toria.) 

CLAVI.  FIG.  C.   clavi  figendi  causa. 

C.  L.  CAESS.  caitis  &  lucius  ca;- 
sarrs. 

C.  L.  C-^S.  AVG.  F.  C.  V.  T.  caius 
lucius  ca;sares  augusti  filii  colonia 
vidimus  tarraco. 

CL.  CEL.  claudia  celeia.  (sdl.  colo- 
nia) 

C.L.I.  COR.  colonia  laus  iulia  corin- 
ihus. 

C.  L.  I.  N.  AVG.  colonia  laus  iulia 
nova  augusta. 

qCL.    LiqK.    conlibertae  karissi- 
mae, 

CLOD,  clodius. 

CL.  PR.  classis  praetorla. 

CLV.  clustuinina  (tiibu  seilicet,) 


CL.  V.  clypous  votivus,  clarlssimus  vir. 

CLW.  cluvia.  (nempe  tribu) 

C.  M.  comis,  causa  mortis,  caius  ma- 

rius,  cessit  melioribus. 
C.  M.  F.    curavit  monumentum   fieri, 

clarissimas  n.emoriEb  fuit. 
C.  M.  Q.  TRAIAN.  DEC.   caius  me- 

tius  quiiitus  traianus  decius. 
CN.    cneius. 
C.  N.    caii  nepos,  civis  noster,  com- 

muiii  nomine. 
CN.  ARR.  cneinsarrius. 
CN.  DOM.  AMP.  cneo  domitio  am- 
ple, (potius  ampliato.) 
CN.  F.  ON.  N.  ciici  lilius,  cm-i  ncpos. 
CN.  F\L.  Cneus  fulvius. 
CN'.  L.   cnei  libertus. 
CN.  LO.  cneo  lolio. 
C^O.    controversia,     coniux,    civitas 

omnis. 
COAC.  ABD.  coactus abdicavit. 
COH.  cohors, 

COH.  I.  CR.  coliortis  prims'  cretensis. 
COH.  XXXIII.  VOLVNT.  cobortis 

XXX III.  voluntariorum. 
COH.  PRyE.  PHIL,    cohors  pr^to- 

riana  philippensis. 
COL.  colonia,  collcga,  collegium,  col- 

lina,  (tribu)  nolo  li,  cohnr.en. 
COL.  A.  A.  PATK.    colonia  augusta 

ar«e  paticnsis,  colonia  agrippina  au- 
gusta patrensis. 
COL.  JE.  A.  HA.  MET.    colonia  alia 

augusta  haLlriana  metropolis. 
COL.  jEL.  cap.   colonia  ajha  capito- 

lina. 
COL.  ML.  COMM.  colonia  a?lia  com- 

modiana. 
COL.  AMS,  p7'o  AMAS.  colonia  amas. 

trianorum. 
COL.  ANT.   colonia  antiata. 
COL,  AST.  AVG.    colonia  astigitana 

auiusta. 
COL.  ARELAT.  SEXTAN,    colonia 

arelatc  sextanorum. 
COL.  AVG.  FIRM,    colonia  augusta 

firma. 
COL.  AVR.  KAR.   COMM.   P.   F. 

colonia  anrelia  Karneorum  conima- 

gcne  pia  felix. 
C()L.  B.  A.  colonia  bracara  augusta. 
COL.  CASIL.  colonia  casilinum. 
COL.  CL.  PTOL.     colonia    claudia 

ptolemais. 
COL.  DAMASC.  colonia  damasci. 
COL.  EBOR.   colonia  eboracum. 
COL.  FA  BR.  collegium  fabrorum. 
COL.  FEL.  AVG.  NOL.  colonia  felix 

augusta  nola. 
COL.  F.  LA.  P.BARC.  colomaflavia 

iulia  augusta  pia  barcino. 
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COL.  FL.  AV.  P.  BARC.  colonia  fla- 

via  angiista  pia  barcino. 
COL.  H.  ME.  T.  colonia hadrianamer- 

curiatus  tharnitana. 
COL.  HEL.  colonia  heliopolis. 
COL,  IVL.  AVG.  C.  I.  F.  COM  AN. 

colonia  iulia  aii2;!ista  concordia  in- 

victa  festa  coniaiioruni. 
COL.  IVL.  BER.   colonia  iulia  beri- 

tas. 
COL.  IVL.   CONC.   APAM.  AVG. 

colonia    iulia    concordia    apanienta 

angnsta. 
COL.  IVL.  COR.    colonia  iulia  corin- 

thus. 
COL.  IVL.GEM.ACCI.  colonia  iulia 

gemella  accitana. 
COL.IVL.P  ATERN.  N  ARB.M  ART. 

colonia    iulia    paterna    narbonensis 

mania. 
COL.  I.  V.  T.  TARR.   colonia  iulia 

victrix  togata  tanacont-nsis. 
COL.  L.  AN.  COM.  colonia  lucii  an- 

tonini  coniniodi. 
COL.  NAR.  colonia  narniensis. 
COL.  NEM.  colonia  neniausensis. 
COL.  PR.  FL.  AVG.  C.i£S.  METR. 

P.  S.  P.  colonia  prima  flavia  aiigusta 

caesarea  metropolis  provinoia;  syriae 

palestina^. 
COL.  ROM.  LVGD.    colonia  roma- 

norum  higdnnum. 
COL.  VIC.  IVL.  CELSA.  colonia  vic- 
trix itdia  celsa. 
COL.  VIIVL    colonia  vimiacinm. 
COL.  V.  T.  T.   colonia  victrix  tcgata 

tarraconeusis. 
COL.  VLP.  TRA.  colonia  vlpia  tra- 

iana. 
COM.  AST.  communitas  asi». 
COM.   comparatum,   comes,   coniitia, 

commune,  communitas,  comniodus. 
COM.   ASI.   ROM.  ET  AVG.   com- 
mune asid?.  roniae  et  aiignsto. 
COM.  B.   commune  boiium. 
COM.  DOM.   comes  doniesticonim. 
COM.  HAB.  C.  comitiorum  habendo- 

rum  causa. 
COMIT.  comitia. 

CO  MM.  commodus,  commodiana  co- 
lonia. 
COMM.  CONS,   communi  consensu. 
COM.  OB.    comitia  obdriaca  vel  ob- 

durata  vel  obciiiaca. 
CON.  OB.    constantinopoli  (moneta) 

obsignala. 
CON.  constantinopoli,  consularis. 
CON.  A.   (b.  r,  A.)    constantinopoli 

officina  prima  (2. 3. 4.) 
CONCORD,  concordia. 
COND.  conditor,  condita. 


CONG.  PRIM.  (TER.)  P.  R.  DAT. 

congiarium  primum  (tertium)  populo 

roniano  datum. 
CONG.  II.    congiarium  secaudnm. 
CONI.   coniungi. 
CONIV.  coniunxit. 
CONIVG.    coniugi,  coningii. 
CONIVG.  M.   coniugi  merenti. 
CONL,    conlibertus,   conliberta,  con- 

lega,  conlegia. 
CON.  OB.    constantinopoli  obsigna- 

tuni. 
CON.  P.  S.  consularis  provinciae  sici- 

liap. 
CONS,    consensu,  conservata,   consi- 

liarius. 
CON.  S.  A.    constantinopoli  signata 

officina  prima. 
CON.SEN.  EQ.  ORD.P.  Q.R.   con- 
sensu senatus  equestris  ordinis  popu- 

lique  roniani. 
CON.  SOL.  D.  condendo  solum  dedit- 
CONS.  P.  A.  constantinopoli  percussa 

officina  prima. 
CONSS.  consules. 
CONS.  SVO.    conservator!  suo. 
CONST,  constantinopoli. 
CONVENT,   convcntns. 
CON.  V.  PRO.   coniugi  viro  probo, 
CONTV.   contubernalis. 
COOPT.  cooptatus. 
COR.   corinthus,  coruscator. 
CO.  R.  M.  OB.   constantinopoli  romas 

moneta  obsignata. 
CORN.    Cornelius,  cornelia  sciJ.  tribn, 
CON.  R.  N.  OB.  constantinopoli  ronias 

novae  obsign?.ta.  (moneta) 
CORR.  FLAM,   corrector  fiaminiie. 
CORR.    MI.  ET  AL.   SEN.   V.  S. 

corrector  miniciEe    et   alimentorum 

seniornm  vrbis  sacra^. 
COR.  TR.  cornicularia  tribu. 
COS.  consul.    COS.  VIR.    consularis 

vir. 
COS.  DESIG.   consul  designatus. 
COSS.  consules.  COSS.  S.  S.  consuli- 

bus  supra  scviptis. 
C.  P.  cum  pnvterito,  colonia  patrensis, 

civis  publicus. 
C.  PjET.  caius  pa?tus. 
C.  P.  F.  A.  FEL.  C^S.  METR.   colo- 
nia prima  ffavia  augusta  felix  caesarea 

metropolis. 
C.  Q.  S.  S.  E.  causa  quae  supra  scripta 

est. 
CR.  contractum,  creticus,  crispus. 
C.  R.  civis  romanus,  curarunt  refici. 
C.  R.  C.  cuius  rei  causa. 
C.  R.  C.  P.   cuius  rei  causa  promittit. 
C.  R.  I.  P.  S.    coloQia  romana  iulia 
felix  sioon-ae. 
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C.  S.    caesar,  comitiis  figismtindi,  (in 

epistolis  aviti)    cive;    scrvati,  com- 

muni  sepiilcro,  civem  servavit,   con- 

sulis  sententia,  cum  suis,  coiniauni 

sunitn. 
C.  SACR.  FAC.  censor  sacris  fcciuu- 

dis. 
C.  S.  F.    commuui  sumtu    .actum  vel 

fecit. 
C.  S.  H.  comnunii  sumtu  beredom,  vcl 

consensu  suorum  heredum. 
C.  S.  H.  S.  S.  V.  T.  L.  conimuni  scpr.I- 

cro  habiti  siuit,  sit  vobis  terra  levis. 
C.   SVM.    communi    sumtu,  clioragii 

sumnii. 
C  T.  celsitudo  tua. 
C.  ©.  constantinopoli  chsignata  mo- 

ueta  officina  nona. 
C.   V.    clarissimus  vir,   centum    viri, 

consularis  vir,  colonia  viennensis. 
C.  VET.   centuria  vcteri. 
C.  VET.  LANG,  caio  vettio  (vote- 

rano)  lauguido. 
C.  V.  IL.   colonia  victrix  illjce. 
C.  V.  I.  CELSA.    colonia  victrix  iulia 

celsa. 
CVI.  PR.  Q.  EE.   cui  przeest  quintus 

crucius. 
CVLT.  cultores. 
CVNC.  coniunx, 
C.  V.  P.  V.  DD.  communi  voluntate 

publica  votum  dedicavit. 
CVR.   curator,  curioniini,  curiarnni. 
CVR.  COL.   curator  colonire 
CVR.  KAL.  curator  lialendarii. 
CVR.  P.  P.   curator  pcciinine  publics?. 
CVR.  RESL  curator  residaoruni. 
CVR.  R.  P.  curator  roi  publicae. 
CVR.  RE.  PIS.  ET  FAN.    curator 

reipublicw  pisauriensis  et  funestriuni. 
CVR.  VIAR.  ET  RIP.  TYB.  curator 

viannu  et  riparuni  tyberis. 
CVR.  X.  F.    curavit  denaiium  faciiin- 

dum,     curator    denarioruni    flando- 

rum. 
CVST.   cnstodi,   ciistos. 
C.  V.  T.  1'.  colonia  victrix  togata  tar- 

racouensis. 


S.  pro  D. 
.  decius,  (decimus,  prcrnomeii )  decu- 
rio,  decuria,  domo,  pra'posilio  do, 
dedit,  dedicavit,  domnni,  dcus,  dea, 
devotn.s,  divus,  diva,  doininus,  die, 
dies,  dextcra,  decunianum,  dertona, 
(colonia)  dixit. 

D.  AVG.  divo  augiisto. 

DAC.  dacicup,  dacia. 

DAC.  CAP.  dacia  capta. 


DAMAS.  damascus. 

DAT.  dativus. 

DATHI.  dathico. 

D.  B.  I.  diis  bene  iuvantibus. 

D.  BAL.  decurio  ballistariorum. 

D.  B.  M.  pro  D.  S.  B.  M.  de  se  bene 

merenti. 
1).  C.  vel  CxES.   divus  caesar. 
D.  C.  A.  divus  cissar  augustus. 
DCRSI.   decurionum. 
D.  C.  £.    de  consulum  sententia,  de 

consulis  sententia. 
DD.  dono  dedit,  dedernnt,  dedicavit, 

dcdicarunt,  dedit  donavit,  dotis  da- 

lio,  domcstico  deo,  diis  deabusqne, 

dea    (lia,   decreto    decurionis,    diis 

dantibua. 
DD.  C.  C.  N.  C.    decuriones  colonias 

concordiee  narboncnsi  capsarianae. 
D.  D.D.  dcno  dedcrunt,  dedicaverunt, 

datus  decreto  decurionum,  dono  de« 

caiio  dedit. 
D.  D.  D.  D.  dignum  dono  donnm  de- 
dit, decreto  decuriones  dedernnt. 
D.  D.  I.  C.  E.  I.    dextra  decumanum 

primum  citra  kardinem  (cardinem) 

prinunn. 
DD.  I.  I.  M.  dedicavit  iussns  iure  me- 

rito. 
D.  D.  I.  V.  K.  I.  dextra  decumanum 

primura  vltra  kardinem  primum.  (In 

divisionibusagroruin.) 
D.  D.  L.  M.   donum  dedit  libens  me« 

rito,  dono  dedit  liberto  munera. 
DD.  NN.  doniini  nostri.  (deducbus) 
D.  D.  O.   dis  deabusqne  onmibus. 
D.  D.  S.   dis  deabusqne  sacrum. 
DDD,  NNN.  domini  nostri.  (de  tribus 

imperatoribus. ) 
D.  DQ.    dis  deabus  que,  dedit  donavit 

q'le. 
DEF.  defunctus,  D.E.  daranas  esto. 
DEC.  decnrio.  decins,  decanus. 
DEC.  C.  C.  C.  COL.  AVG.  LVGD. 

decurio  coUogii  centonariorum  colo- 
nia" auijusta'  lugdunensis. 
DEC.  DEC.    decern  decani,  decreto 

decurionum,  decern  decuriones. 
DEC.  II.  Q.  I.   decurio  bis  quaestor 

seniel. 
DEC.  OKN.  decurione  ornate,  dccu- 

ria"  ornamento. 
DEDD.  dedicaverunt,  dedicavit. 
DEDIC.  dedicatio. 
DEF.   defunctor,  dcfricator. 
DEL.  V.  delicta  vindiciamm. 
DEO.  NEM.    deo  nemauso,  (ncmau- 

sensium.) 
D.  E.  R.  I.  C.  de  ea  re  ita  censucrunt. 
DERT.  dertosa. 
DES.  (DESIGN.)  designatus. 
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BEST,  destinatio. 
DE  VIC.  S.  cle  vicarmrnm  sententia. 
D.  site  DEVLT.   deiilton  (colonia.) 
D.  F,    deftinctus,  decimi  filius,  decn- 
rionura  fide,    domum  fecit,    do  tern 
fecit. 
D.  F.  D.  I.  P.    decuriouum  fide  divi- 

denda  in  publico. 
D.  F.  M.  du'ci  filiomeo. 
D.  G.  dedit  gratis. 

D.  H.  donavit  hercdibiis,  dono  liabuit. 
D.  I.  diis  imniortalibus,  dari  iussit. 
DICT.  dictator.  DIG.  PER.  dictator 

perpetuus. 
DICT.  COM.  KAB.  C.  dictator  comi- 

tiorum  habendoium  causa. 
Din.  didius. 
DIG.  M .  disrnus  memoria. 
DIL.  dilectissiniHS,  dilectus. 
DIL.  S.   diloctissiaio  servo. 
D.  I.  M.     diis   inferis   maledictis   rel 

malis,  vcl  dari  ii'.ssit  inalis. 
D.  IMM.  S.     diis    imaiortalibus    sa- 
crum. 
D.  I.  M.  S.  deo  invicto luitlirce  (maxi- 

mo)  sacrum. 
DI.  Q.  S.  die  quo  supra. 
DIS.  disciplinatus.  it.  vel  D.  I.  S.   diis 

immortalibus  sacrum. 
DIV.  divus,  diva.    FKsnomeii  feminl- 

num. 
D.  L.  decimi  libertus,  diis  laribus. 
DL.  delego,  dat  laudes,  donat  locum. 
D.  L.  D.  dedit  liberis  dono. 
D.  L.  D.  P.    diis  locum  dedit  publice. 
D.  L.  M.  douavit  locum  moiiunieati, 
D.  L.  S.  diis  laribus  sacrum. 
D.  M.  divino  monitn,  dolo  malo,  diis 
mai/ibus  dubium  malum,  donavit  mo- 
numentum. 
D.  M.  A.  dolus  maius  abest. 
D.  M.  JE.  deo  magno  iEterao. 
D.  M.  F.  V.  C.     doli  mali  fraudis  ve 

causa. 
D.  M.  M.    dis  manibns  meviorum. 
D.  M.  S.   dis  manibus  sacium. 
DMTI.  diniinutio. 
D.  M.  V.  dis  manibus  votum. 
D.  N.  decimi  nepos,  dominus  noster, 

dominus. 
D.  N.  M.  Q.  E.  devotus  numini  maies- 

tati  que  eius. 
DNN.  doraini. 
D.  O.  deo  oplumo,  dis  omnibus,  dare 

oportet. 
D.  O.  M.  deo  (des;)  optimo  (^s)  maxi- 

mo  (ct) 
DOMJC.   domicianns,  domicius. 
DOMIC.   COS,   XIII.  LVD.  S^C. 
F.  C.    domicius  consul   Kill,  lados 
saeculares  faciendos  caravit. 
DOM.  NICOM.  dome  uiconiedie. 


D.  O.  P.  domo  ostiae  portu. 
DOSS,  dossenus. 
DOT.  P.  dotem  petit. 
DP.  depositus,  (deposita.) 
D.  P.    dii  penates,  dis  publicis,  divus 
pius,  domum  posuit,  deo  perpetuo, 
dotep-i  petit. 
D.  PEC.  R.  de  pecuniis  repetundis. 
D.  P.  P.    dii  penates  patriog,  deo  per- 

patuo. 
1>.  PR.  de  pretio. 
D.  P.  S.   de  pecunia  sua,  deo  posnit 

sibi. 
D.  P.  S.  D.  L.  D.  P.   deo  posuit  sibi, 

deo  locum  dedit  publice. 
D.  P.  P.  DD.  de  propria  pecunia  dedi- 

carunt. 
D.  Q.  dii  que,  (deabus  que)  dis  quiri. 

nalitns. 
D.  Q.   C.  A.    de   qualicunque   causa 

agii". 
D.  Q.  P.  de  qua  re, 
D.  Q.  S.  de  qua  supra,  die  quo  snpra. 
DR.   drusr.s. 

D.  S.  A.  diversee  scholze  auctores. 
D.  S.  B.  M.  dese  bene  merenti. 
D.  g.  D.   de  SHO  dedit. 
D.  S.  D.  D.   de  suo  donuni  dedit. 
D.  S.  I.  F.  de  sua  impensa  fecit. 
D.  S.  I.  M.  deo  soli  invicto  mithra?. 
D.  S.  I.  P.  C.    de  sua   impensa  poni 

C'iiravit. 
D.  S.  P.    de  suo  posnit,  de  sua  pecu- 
nia. 
D.  S.  P.  F.  de  sua  pecunia  fecit. 
D.  S.  P.  P.  D,  (DD.)  de  sua  pecunia 

posnit.  (dedicavit.) 
D.  S.  P.  V.  I.  S.  L.  M.   de   sua  pecu- 
nia votum   lure  solvit  (vovit  idem 
solvit)  libens  merito. 
D.  S.  S.  de  suo  sumtu,  de  senatus  sen- 
tentia.    ■ 
DT.  duntaxat,  datur  vs!  dentur. 
D.  T.  S.  P.  diem  tertium  sen  perendi- 

num. 
D.  V.  devota  virgo,  devotus  vir,  de- 
votus   vester,     devota   vesta;,    dies 
quintus  vel  quinque,  dis  volentibus. 
DVC.  DVC.    duce  ducenario,  ducum 

ductore,  ducum  ductio. 
DVL.  duicissimo,  If Z  DOL.  idem. 
DVM.  duniia.    Tribu  soil. 


E.  ergo,  exacto,  eius,  etiam,  erexit, 
editus,  e  vel  ex  prcepos.  esse,  est, 
egregius. 

E.  A.  (I).  CiES.)  ex  auctoritate  (divi 
cppsaris.) 

E.  IE.  eius  a»tas. 

£.  B.  eius  bona. 
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EBOR.  eboracum.  (colonia.) 

K.  IJ.  S.  ex  bonis  suis. 

E.  C.  erigi  curavit. 

E.  D.  eius  doniiis. 

E.  yE,  (esse)  eius  aetatis. 

E.  F.   egregia  femina,  eius  filius,  eius 

fecit. 
E.  G.  er<;a,  zeger,  eius  gratia. 
E.  H.   eius  heres. 
E.  H.  L.  N.  R.   eius  hac  lege  nihil  ro- 

gatur. 
E.  I.  ex  lure,  ex  iussu. 
EID.  MAR.  cidus  vel  idus  martiae. 
£.  I.  M.  C.  V.  ex  lure  mauu  consertum 

vocant. 
E.  L.   edita  lex. 
EM    emeritus,  eiusmodi. 
E.  M.  vel  EI.  M.  vel  EIMI.  eiusmodi. 
EMP.  emptor. 

E.  M.  V.  egregiae  memoriae  viro. 
EM.  VIR.  eminenti  viro. 
E.  N.  etiam  mine. 
EOR.   eorum. 
EP.  epistola. 
EPI.  epistola. 
EP.  M.  cpistolam  misit. 
EQ.  AVG.  N.   eques  angusti  nostri. 
EQ.  M.  SP.  POM.  equitum  magisier 

spurius  pompeianus. 
EQ.  ORD.  equestris  ordinis. 
EQ,  PVB.  equo  vel  equiti  publico. 
EQ.ROM.  eques  romanus. 
EQ.  STAT.  PVBL.  D.  equestri  statua 

publice  donatus. 
ER.  eruut. 
E.  R.  eares. 
E.  R.  F.  V.    e  republica  esse  videbi- 

tur. 
ER.  LEG.  erogatorio  legionls. 
E.  S.  e  suo. 

ESQ.  esquilina,  (tribu  scilicet.) 
E.  T.   ex  testamento. 
E.  T.  F.  I.  S.  ex  testamento  fieri  iussit 

sibi. 
ETR.    etruscus. 
EX.  eximio. 
EX  A.  D.  C.  A.    ex  auctoritate    divi 

caasaris  augusti. 
EX  A.  P.  ex  argento  publico,  (puro) 

ex  auctoritate  publica. 
EX  Ave.  ex  auctoritate. 
EX  B.  S.  ex  bonis  suis. 
EXC.   exceptio. 
EX  C.  C.  ex  consensu,  ex  colonorum 

consulto. 
EX  CONS.  CC.  II.  ex  consensu  civi- 

tatum  duarum. 
EXCVR.  excursio. 
EX  DEC.  DEC.  (EXD.  D.)  MVN. 

MAL.   ex  decreto  decurionuui  mu- 

nicipii  malacensis. 


EX  DECR.  Q.  F,    exemplum  decrefi 

quondam  facti. 
EX  DO.  AVG.  vel  EX  D.  A.  ex  dono 

augusti,  ex  domo  augusti. 
EX  DOM.  AVG.  ex  domo  augusti. 
EX  D.  ORD.  ex  decreto  ordinis. 
EXERCITA  N.    exercitatori  N.  7. 

legionis. 
EX>IG,  exfiglfna(figulina.) 
EX  HS.  N.  CCLMDXL.    ex  sester- 

tiorum  nummorum    ducentis    quin- 

quaginta  millibus  quiugentis  quadra- 
gin  ta. 
EX   HS.   DCMDXX.     ex    sestertiis 

sexcentis    millibus     quingentis   vi- 

ginti. 
EXMO,  existimo. 
EX   PR.    ex    prascepto   sive    praelio^ 

(praedio.) 
EXQ.   exquilina.  (tribu) 
EX.  R.   exactis  regibus. 
EX  S.  C.  TERM,   ex  senatus  consulto 

terminaverunt. 
EX  T.  F.  C.  ex  testamento  fieri  cura- 

verunt. 
EX  TT.  SS.  HH.    ex  testamentis  sub- 

scriptorum  heredum. 
EX  V.  EX  VOT.  ex  voto,  ex  visu. 
EX  V.  P.  ex  voto  posuit. 
EX  VI.  M.   ex  sex  millibus. 


F.  vel  J.  filius,  filia,  fecit,  faciendum, 
factus,  flavius,  flavia,  fundus,  flamen, 
felix,  fines,  fabia,  fieri,  fisco,  forum, 
februarius,  festa. 

F.  vel  J.  vel  'j.  pro  V.  ut  SERFIVS, 
gVLGVS,  jIXIT,  ;woservius,  vul- 
gus,  vixit.  Digamma  aeolicum  up- 
■pellatur. 

FA.  r«X£ituy,  faliscorum. 

FAB.  fabjus,  fabia.  (sc.  tribu) 
FABR.  COL.  fabrum  (fabrorum)  col- 
legium. 

FAC.  iactum,  facti. 
FAC.  C.  faciendum  curavit. 
FAL.  falerina.  (tribu) 
FAM.    Familiae. 

FANE,  fanestra;. 

F.  C.  faciendum  curavit,  fecerunt, 
fidei  commissum,  fiduciae  causa, 
fraude  creditoris,  felix  constans. 

F.  D.  fide  data,  fundus,  fideiussor  da- 
tus. 

F.  D.  M.  fecit  diis  manibns. 

F.  E.  fide  eius. 

FEB.  februarius. 

FEC.  fecit,  fecerunt,  fecialig. 
F.  E.  D.  factum  esse  dicitur.. 
FEL.  felix. 
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FE'LIC.  felicitas. 

FER.  -L4T.    C.    feriarum  latinarum 

causa. 

F.  F.  fiando  feriundo,  filius  familias, 
fidem  fecit,  fectrunt,  fundaverimt, 
fabre  factum,  fratris  filius. 

F.  FAM.  fiiius  familias. 

F.  F.  F.  fortior  fato  fortuna,  ferro 
fiauiina  fame,  flavii  filius  fecit,  for- 
tius fortuna  fatuin. 

F.  D.  C.  L.  filioruni  duonim  caiae  li- 
bertate, 

F.  FL.  fratris  filius. 

FF.  PF;  FF.  fortissimi  piissimi  feli- 
cissinii,  felicissimi  fortissimi  piissimi 
principii  filio,  florentissimi  patris 
patrise  florentissimo  filio. 

F.  H.  filius  iipres. 

F.  HC.  familia;  herciscundae. 

F.  H.  F.  fieri  heredes  feceruut. 

F.I.  fieri  iussit,  fieri  instituit. 

F.  I.  A.  felicitas  iulia  augusta. 

FID.  fides 

F.  I.  D.  P.  S.  fieri  iussit  de  pecunia 
sua. 

FIG.  figlina,  figulina.  (tribus) 

FIL.  fiiius,  fiiia. 

FIN.  POM.  TERMIN.  fines  pomoerii 
tenainaniDt. 

FL.  fluvius,  flavia,  (colonja)  flameiij  fi- 
lius. n 

FL.  DIV.  T.  flamen  divi  titi. 

FLAJI.  iianien,  flaminius. 

FLAM.  DIAL,  flareen  dialis. 

FLAM.  MART,  flamtu  Martialis. 

FLAM.  P.  H.  C.  P.  H.  C.  flamini  pro- 
viucise  hispaniiE  citerioris  provinciae 
hispania  citerior. 

F.  LL.  P.  S.  fecit  libeutissime  pecu- 
nia sua. 

F.  M.  fieri  mandavit,  fati  munus. 

F.  M.  I.  fati  munus  implevit. 

F.  N.  fides  nostra. 

F.  N.  C^  fidei  nostras  commisit. 

FONT,  fonteius. 

FOR.  forum,  forte,  fortunae,  fortunate, 
foris. 

FOR.  COR.  forum  Coruelii. 

FOR.  F.  forte  fortuna. 
FOR.  forum  iuliuni. 

FOR.  L.  fVtrum  liviura. 

FOR.  SEMP.  forum  Sempronii. 
FORT.  P.  R.   fortitudo    populi   ro- 

mani. 
FORT.  RED.  fortune  reduci. 
FOVR.  fourius  pro  furms. 
(IN)  F.  IIX.  in  fronte  pedes  octo. 
F.  P.  fortunap,  publican,  fidei  possessor. 
FR.  frater,  frumentarius,  fronte,  fore, 
FR.  COR.  forum  cornelii. 
FR.  D.  frumenti  dandi. 
FR.  F.  fratris  filius. 


FR,  I.  fornm  iulinni. 

FO.  L.  forum  livium. 

FR.  pom.  forum  pompeii. 

FR.  8.  fraude  sua,  forum  sempronii. 

FRVG.  AC.  fruges  acceptae. 

FRVGIF.  frugifera;.  (lerraj) 

FS.  fratris. 

F.  S.  forum  sempronii. 

F.  V.  C.  fraiidis  ve  causa. 

FLY.  fiuvius. 

FVLM.  FVLG.   fulminatoris  fulgura- 

tores. 
FVNC.  functus. 
F.  V.  S.  fecit  voto  suscepto. 


G. 

G.  genius,  gaudiura,  gens,  gellius,  ge- 
nus. 
GADIT.  gr.ditanus. 
GAL.  galerianus,  galeria.  (sc.  tribu^ 
Cr.  AVG.  genioaugusti. 
G.  D.  gens  dolosa. 
G.  B.  gens  bona. 
GEM.  ^cminus,  gemina,  gemellus,  ger- 

manicus. 
GEM.  L.  gemina  legio. 
GEN.  COL.  COR.  genius  coloniaj  co- 

rintlii. 
GENET.  ORB.  genetrix  orbis. 
GEN.  COL.  NER.  PATR.  genius  co- 

lonitr  neronianae   patrensis. 
GEN.  CORN,  gente  corneliorum. 
GEN.  L.  AVG.    genius  lugduni    au- 

gusti. 
GERM.  germanicus. 
GEK.  P.  germania  provincia. 
G.  F.   geminae  tidelis.  (legiouis) 
GG.  gesseruut. 
GL.  gloria. 

GL.  EX.  R.  gloria  exercitus  romani. 
GL.  N.  L.  gloria  nominis  latini. 
GL.  P.  gloria  parentum,  (patriae,  po- 
puli.) 
GL.  P.  R.  gloria  populi  romani. 

GL.  R.  gloria  romanovnm. 

G.  L.  S.  genio  loci  sacrum,  gallus  sem- 
pronius. 

G.  M.  Germanica,  gens  mala. 

G.  M.  V.  gemina minerva  victrix.  (le- 
gio) 

GN.   genus,  generis. 

GN.  R.  S.  genus  romani  senatus. 

G.  P.  R.  genio  populi  romani. 

GR.  gratis,  gesserunt,  gerit,  gratuito. 

G.  R.  geiuis  regiuni,  germanica. 

GRA.  gratia. 

GRAC.  gracchus,  graccus. 

GR.  D.  gratis  dedit. 

G.  S.  genio  sacrum. 

G.  T.  gravitas  tua,  gentem  tuam. 
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G,  T.  JE.  genius  tutelaris  aegypti. 
H. 

F.  vel  C.  loco  H.  aiiliquis. 

H.  lieres,  hereditas,  hoia,  honor,  ho- 
Tiestas,  habet,  hie,  hoc,  homo, 

H.  A.  C.  heredes  aniico  cnranint. 

H.  A.  C.  F.  C.  heredes  a;re  coinmuni 
fa;'ipi!<him  ciuavere. 

HADR.  hadrianns. 

H.  A.  H.  N.  S.  heec  ara  heredes  non 
sequituv. 

H.  A,  I.  R.  honore  accepto  impensam 
remisit. 

H.  AQ.  hie  aequiescit. 

H.  B.  homo  bonus,  horabona,  hercs 
bonorum. 

H.  B.  F.  homo  bonae  fidei. 

H.  B.  M.  F.  C.  heres  bene  merenti  fie- 
ri curavit. 

H.  C.  heres  curavit,  hispania  citerior. 

H.  C.  DD.  huic  coUegio  dedicarunt. 

HEL.  helvius,  heliopolisi,  helvetia. 

H.  D.  hie  dedicavit,  his  deabus. 

H.  DD.  hie  dedicavcruiit. 

HER.  Hereniiius,  (hereuuia,)  heracle- 
us,  hercules. 

HERC.  GADIT.  herculi  gaditano. 

H.  E.  T.  F.  C.  heredes  ex  testamento 
fieri  curarunt. 

H.  ET  L.  heredes  et  libcrti. 

H.  F.  heredes  fecit,  honesta  femiiia, 
hone^ta  fortuna,  hie  fundaviv,  (fide- 
liter.) 

H.  F.  C.   heredes  faciendum  curarunt. 

H.  F.  N.  honesta  familia  iiatr.s. 

H.  F.  S.  C.  A.  heredes  fecerunt  sumtu 
communi  aram. 

H.  H.  homo  honestns. 

HH.  PP.   hispaniarum  provineiarum. 

H.  I.  hereditario  iure,  heres  iuravit, 
heres  institutus. 

HIC.  LOG.  HEK.  NON.  SEQ.hiclo- 
CHS  heredes  non  sequitur. 

H.I.I,  heres  iussu  illorum. 

HIP.  hippius.  (nomen) 

HISP.  hispalis. 

HK.  I}eraclea2. 

H.  L.  honesto  loco,  ha?c  lex,  hie  lo- 
cus. 

H.  L.  D.  hunc  locum  dedit. 

H.  L.  H.  N.  S.  hie  locus  heredes  non 
sequitur. 

H.  L.  N.  honesto  loco  natus. 

H.  L.  N.  R.  hac  lege  nil  rogatur. 

H.  L.  R.  hanc  legem  rogavit. 

H.  L.  S.  E.  hoc  loco  sepultus  (situs) 
est. 

H.  L.  S.  H.  N.  S.  hunc  locum  scripti 
heredes  non  sequuntur. 


H.  M.  huic  monumento,  honesta  muli- 
er,  hora  mala. 

H.  M.  AD.  H.  N.  TRAN.  hoc  monu- 
mentum  ad  heredes  non  transit. 

H.  M.  D.TVI.A.  huic  monumento  do- 
lus mains  abest. 

H.  M.  D.  M.  A.  E.  huic  monumento 
dolus  mains  absens  esto. 

H.  M.  E.  Homini  memorise  egregiae. 

H.  M.  EXT.  N.  R.  hoc  monumentum 
exterosnon  recipit. 

H.  M.  G.  N.  S.  hoc  monumentum  gen- 
tiles non  se(juitur. 

H.  M.  H.  £.  N.  S.  hoc  monumentum 
heredes  eius  (vel  exteros)  non  sequi- 
tur. 

H.M.M. H.M.N. S.F.  humanitatis  male 
metuens  hoc  monumentum  nomine 
suo  fecit. 

H.  M.  P.  Jioc  monumentum  posuit,  hie 
memoriae  posuit. 

H.  M.  S.  S.  E.  H.  N.  S.  hoc  monu- 
mentum sive  sepulcrum  exteros  he- 
redes non  sequitur. 

H.  O.  C.  S.  hosteni  occidit  civemser- 
vavit. 

HOD.  hodie. 

HON.  honor,  honorat,  honestus. 

HON.  IIII.  lionoratus  qnartum. 

HOK.  horatius,  hora,  horatia.  (scU. 
tribu) 

HOR.  VI.  horis  sex,  vel  hora  sexta. 

HOS.  hostis. 

H.  P.  honesta  persona,  hie  posuit. 

H.  R.  honesta  ratio,  hie  requiescit. 

H.  R.  I.  P.  hie  requiescit  in  pace. 

H.  R.  I.  R.  honore  recepto  impensam 
remisit. 

KS.  sestertius. 

H.  S.  hoc  sepulcrum,  hora  secunda  vel 
sacra,  herculi  sacrum,  hoc  sit,  hie  si- 
tus, h^c  sit. 

H.  S.  E.  hie  situs  est,  hie  sors  eius. 

H.  S.  E,  S.  T,  T.  L.  hie  situs  est,  sit 
tibi  terra  levis. 

H.  §.  F.  hoc  solus  (sacellum)  fecit. 

H.  S.  F.  H.  T.  F.  hie  situs  fuit  (hoc 
sibi  fecit)    heredes  tituhim  fecerunt. 

H.  S.  F.  L.  S.  P.  D.  DD.  hoc  sibi  fe- 
cit locus  sepulturae  permissus  dccre- 
to  decurionum. 

H.  S.  H.  N.  S.  hoc  sepulcrum  heredes 
non  sequitur. 

H.  S.  S.  hie  siti  (sepulti)  sunt. 

H.  S.  T.  N.  E.  (forte)  huic  sepulcro 
titulus  non  est,  hie  sita  tamen  non 
est. 

H.  S.  V.  F.  M.  hoc  sibi  vivens  fieri 
mandavit. 

H.  T.  hispania  taraconensis. 

H.  T.  F.  heredes  titulum  fecerunt. 
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H.  T.  V.  P.  hunc  titulam  vivus  posuit, 

vel  heredes  titulo  vsi  posuere. 
H.  V.    houestns  vir,   hispaniae  iitrhis- 

que  vel  uUerioiis,  honorensi,  honesta 

vita. 
H.  V.  D.  —  hoc  vivus  dedicavit. 
H,  V.  H.  hie  vivit  hie. 
H.  V.  S.  R.  honore  usus  sumturn  reir.i- 

sit. 
H.  POSS.  hereditatis  possessores. 


I. 


I.  iovi,  iunoni,  imperator,  iudex,  iiire, 
iustus,  semel,  primus,  in,  intra,  inter, 
ins,  inspensa. 

I.  prima. 

IAN.  ianuarias. 

IAN.  CLV.  ianam  clusit  rr/  clausit. 

lA.  P.  intra  provinciani,  (pomoEriiini.) 

I.  A.  P.  Q.  V.  incon)parabili  amantis- 
simae  priPstantissimaG  quevirtcti. 

I.  A.  P.  X.  IN  F.  P.  IIX.  in  agro  pe- 
des X.  infronte  pedes  IIX. 

I.  C.  ius  eivile,  iudex  cognitionum,  in- 
tra eirculum,  iulius  caesar,  iuris  con- 
sultus. 

I.  C.  E.  V.   iusta  cansa  esse  videtur, 

ID.  interdum,  idnavii,  idiis. 

I.  D.  iure  dicundo,  iussu  dei,  iudex  de- 
legatus, inferis  diis,  indicium  dabo, 
iurisdictio,  in  dimidio. 

I.  D.  C.  iuris  dicendi  causa. 

I.  D.  P.  iuri  dicundo  praefuit. 

ID.  QUOT.  D.  F.  HS.  C.  idem  quo- 
tannis  det  fisco  sestertios  centum, 

I.  D.  N,  C.  iudex  delegatus  nomine  ci- 
vium. 

I.  D.  T.  S.  P.  in  diem  tertium  seu  pe- 
rendinum. 

I.  E.  iudex  esto. 

I.  E.  L.  F.  E.  in  eius  locum  factus  est. 

I.  F.  iussa  fecit,  in  foro,  iulii  filius. 

I.  FO.  B.  in  foro  boario. 

I.  F.  C.  H.  S.  iussa  fieri  curavit  here- 
dum  suorum. 

I.  FO.  C.  in  foro  csesaris. 

I.  FO.  FLAM,  in  foro  flaminio. 

I.  FO.  IV.  in  foro  iulii. 

I.  F.  I.  A.  V.  in  fronte  in  agrum  ver- 
sus. 

I.  FO.  L.  in  foro  livii,  (lurii.) 

I.  FO.  P.  in  foro  pacis,  vel  palladis. 

I.  F.  P.  IIX.  in  fronte  pedes  octo. 

I.  FO.  POMP,  in  foro  pompilii. 

I.  FO.  POP.  in  foro  popuH. 

I.  F.  P.  R.  in  foro  pro  rostris. 

I.FO.  TR.  in  foro  traiani. 

I.  FR.  P.  X.  in  fronte  pedes  X. 

I.  G.  ius  gentium. 


I.  H.  iustns  homo. 

I.  H.  H.  M.  E.   in  hoc  honore  mortuus 
est. 

I.  I.  ius  iurandum,  in  iure. 

II.  iterura,  secundus. 

IN.  A.  V.  P.  in  agrum  versus  pedes. 
1. 1.  C.  in  iure  cessit. 

III.  F.  tertio  filio. 
II.  M.  iteratus  miles. 
I.  IR.  in  integrum. 

I.  IT.  imperator  iterum. 

II.  V.  DD.  duum  viris  dedicantibus. 
II.  VIR.  I.  D.  duum  vir  iuri  dicundo. 

II.  VOT.  iterum  vota. 

IIII.  (agnomen  femiuffi)  quartum. 

III.  VIR.  R.  p.  C.  triumvir  rei  publi- 
cap,  constitiieuda'. 

IIII.  VIR.  A.  P.  F.    quartumvir  auro 

(argento)  publico  feriundo. 
IIIIII.  VIR.  AVG.  seviraugustalis. 
I.  L.  iure  legis,  intra  limites,  in  loco, 

iusta  lex. 
I.  L.  D.  in  loco  divino. 
I.  L.  F.  illius  liberta  fecit. 
I.  L.  H.  ius  liberorum  habens. 
I.  L.  P.  in  loco  publico. 
I.  L.  R.  in  loco  religiose. 
I.  L.  S.  in  loco  sacro. 
IM.   inrtnortalis,  imperator. 
IM.  ANN.  IV.    immunis  annis  qua- 

tuor. 
IM.  IT.  HON.  IIII.  immunis  iterum 

honoratus  quartum. 
I.  M.  M.  E.    in    magistratu  mortuus 

est. 
IMP.  imperator,  impensa. 
t-4  S  ^  .<  .X  .  imperator  augur  decem- 
vir. 
IMPP.  imperatores.  (duo) 
IMPPP.  imperatores.  (tres) 
IMP.  C.  imperator  caesar. 
IMP.  COM.  AVG.  impensa  communi 

augustalium. 
IMPER.  RECEPT.  imperator  recep- 

tus. 
IMP.  IP.  imperator  ipsorum. 
IMP.  N.  imperator  noster. 
IMP.  S.  impensa  sua. 
IN.  AGR.  P.  X.  in  agro  pedes  de- 

cem. 
INC.  incoliE. 
IND.  indictione. 

IN.  E,  L.  F.E.  in  eius  locum  factus  est. 
IN.  F.  in  foro. 
INF.  JE.  PP.  L.  X.  inferal  serario  pon- 

tificum  libras  X.  (decem) 
IN.  F.  IN.  A.  V.  L.  P.  X.   in  frontem 

in  agrum  versus  longe  peduip  X.  (de- 

cem) 
I^.  FR.  P.  IIX.  in  fronte  pedes  IIX. 

(octo) 
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IN.  H.  DD.  iii  honovem  dedicarnnt. 
IN.H.  DOM.  DIV.  inhonorem  domus 

divinae. 
IN  H.  H.  iH  hoc  honore. 
IN  H.  L.  S.  E.    in  liac  lege  scrip  turn 

est. 
IN  H.  M.  in  hoc  magistratii. 
IN  H.'i .  SUNT  COM.  OR.  H.  S.  in 
hoc  titiilo  t-iint  comprehensa   orna- 
menta  huius  sepulcri. 
INL.  iuhistiis,  s.  iliustris. 
IN  M.  M.  E.    in  magistratu  mortuus 

est. 
IN  M.  O.  E.   in  magistratu  occisus  est. 
IN  PR.  O.  E.  in  praelio  occisus  est. 
I.  N.  Q.  iniustis  uuptiis  qu^situni,  iu- 

stus  nuHlius  quaesitus. 
IN  SING.  H.  in  singjulos  homines. 
IN  S.  R.  in  senatu  romar.o. 
IN  TVT.  in  tutelani: 
IN  V.  I.  S.  iniustrisvir  infra  scriptus. 
I.  O.  M.  I),  iovi  optumo  maxumo  dica- 

tura. 
I.  O.  M.  D.  I.    iovi   optumo  maxumo 

divino  inssu. 
I.  O.  M.  E.  IVN.REG.  ET  G.LOC. 
iovi  Optimo  maximo  et  iunoni  reginae 
et  geuio  loci. 
I.  O.  M.  H.  iovi  opt.   max.  hammoni 

(heliopolitano,  helvio.) 
I.  O.  M.  H.  AVG.    iovi  optiino  maxi- 
mo honore  augusti. 
I.  O.  M.  I.  iov.  opt.  max.  imniortali. 
I.  O.  M.  S.  iovi  optumo  max.  sacrum. 
I.  O.  T.  iovis  olympii  tonantis. 
I.  P.    in  provinciam,  iustus  possessor, 
ius  pontiticum,  in  possessione,    idem 
probavit,  iusta  persona,  ius  praetoris, 
(praecepti.) 
I.  P.  N.  M.  P.  XV.   iulia  paterna  nar- 
bon.   martia  ped.  XV.  (pedes  quia- 
decim.) 
I.  Q.  P.  idem  que  probavit. 
I.  Q.T.  IT.    ianus  quirinus   tyranmis 

italia?. 
I.  R.  iure  romano,  iur^  rogavit,  iunoni 
regime,    invisdictio    regionis,     inte- 
grum, iudicium  lecuperatorium. 
I.  S.  iudicio  senatus,  iudicatum  solvit, 

infra  sci  iptus,  in  senatu. 
I.  S.  C.   index  aacrarum  cognitioHum, 

in  senatus  consulto. 
I.  vS.  D.  in  seris  diis. 
ISEL.  iselastica.  (certamina) 
I.  S.  E.  infra  scripta  eriint. 
I.  S.  M.  R.  iuno  sospita mater  (magna) 

regina. 
I.  SN.  ROM.  (I.  S.  R.)    in  senatu  ro- 

mano. 
I.  S.  S.  inferins  scripta  sunt. 
I.  S.  V.  P.  iinpensa  sua  vivus  posuit. 


I.  T.  intra  tenspus,  iure  testamenti. 

IT.  italia,  italije. 

ITALIC.  MVN.    italicensae    munici- 

pium. 
I.  T.  C.  intra  tempus  constitutura.    ^ 
ITE.  iterum. 
I.  V.  iustus  vir. 
IVD.  iadicium,  index. 
I.  V.  E.  E.  R.  P.  F.  S.  V.  C.    ita  vti 

eius  e  re  publica  fideque  sua  videbi- 

tnr  censere. 
IVL.  iulius,  inlia.  (scil.  tribu) 
IVL.  F.  L.   iulii  filius,  (filia,)  libertus, 

(liberta.) 
IVL.  P.  AREL.  iulia  paterna  arelate. 
IVL.  TRA.  iulia  traducta.  (colonia) 
IVN.  iunior,  iunius,  iuno. 
IVN.  ET  PROSERP.    iunoni  et  pro- 

serpinffi. 
IVRD.  iurisdictio. 
IVR.  Die.  iure  dicundo. 
IVR.  REG.  iurisdictio  regionis. 
IVhT.  iustus. 
IVV.  iuvenis,  inventus. 
IVV.  M.  iuvenum  moderator. 
IVV.  MED.  iuventutis  mediolanorum. 


K.  vide  C. 

\[.  pro  K. 

R.  kaius,  kaia,  kalendis,  kaput,  ka- 
luninia,  karissinius,  karissima,  kan- 
didatus,  ka?son,  jyranomen  fabiorum, 
kastra,  kasa. 

KAL.  IAN.  kalendis  ianuarii. 

KAL.  SEXT.  kalendis  sextilibus. 

KAL.  AVG.  kalendis  augusti. 

KAN  I.  kaninius. 

KA.  DD.  kastra  dedicarunt. 

KA.  PER.  kastra  peregrina. 

KAR.  kartLago,  karissimus,  kairdo. 

KARC.  karceris. 

KAR.  MAX.  kardo  maximus. 

KART.  PAiV.  karlhago  panormitana. 

K.  C.  kapite  census,  karthago  civi- 
tas. 

K.  CONT.  karo  contubernali. 

K.  D.  kapite  dimiiiutus,  kastrorum 
dedicatio,  (deditio,)  kapitis  damna- 
tus. 

K.  DD.  kastra  dedicaverunt. 

K.  F.  kardo  finalis,  ka?sonis  filius. 

K.  IAN.  kalendffi  ianiiarii. 

KK.  kaput,  kalumni-*  kansa. 

KL.   kalenda?,  K.  L.  kiEsonis  libertus. 

K.  M.  kardo  maximus. 

KAiE.  karissime. 

K.  N.  kaesonis  nepos. 

K.  O.  Q.  karthagine  officina  quarta. 

K.  P.  kardo  positus,  kastra  ponit,  (po- 
suit.) 
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KR.  T.  kavitas  tua. 

K.  O.  Q.  M.  karthaglne  officinaquinta 

obsisn.  moneta. 
K.  QVINT.  kalendae  quintilcs. 
K.  S.  kaieiuloe  sextiles. 
K.  T.  kapite  tonsus. 


q.  pro  L.  liberhis,  liherta,  lajlins,  In- 
dus, lyciae,  legio,  lucrum,  locns,  Ion- 
gum,    lustrum,   latinus,  lex,   libeus, 
iaribiis,  ludi,  litis. 
L.  A.  libens  aiiimo. 
LA.  C.  latini  coloni. 
L.  A.  D.  locus  alteri  datus. 
L.  iEL.  lucius  aelius. 
L.  A  KG.  lege  agraria. 
L.  AN.  COM.  lucii  antonini  commodi. 
li.  AN.  quiuquaginta  amiis. 
L.  AP.  ludi  apoUinares,  (apollinis) 
LAT.  latinus. 

LAT.  FER.C.  latinarum  feriarum  cau- 
sa. 
LAVD.  laudicea. 
L.  BIB.  lucius  bibulus. 
L.  HO.   lex  boaria. 

L.  B.  M.  D.  locum  bene  merenti  dedit. 
LBT.  libcrtas. 

L.  C.   lucius   Cornelius,  lege   cavetur, 
lucrum,  latini  coloni,  locus  conces- 
sus. 
L.  CAE.  vel  COE.  lucius  ceelius  vel 

ccelius. 
L.  CEN.  lucius  censorianus. 
LC.  D.  lucrum  divinum,  vel  lucus  do- 
minus. 
L.  C.  PEL.  PAP.  lucius  caius  felices 

papiria. 
L.  CIN.  lex  cincia. 
LC.  SACR.  locum  vel  lucrum  sacrum. 
L.  D.  locum  dedit,  (dedicavit,)  liberis 
dedit,   lucrum  divinorum,  site  Indus 
domus,  (dominae  siteaugustae,)  libero 
damno,  litibus  diiudicaridis. 
L.  D.  A.  B.  M.  locum  dedit  aulus  bene 

merenti. 
L.  D.  B.  D.  S.  M.  locum  dedit  bene  de 

se  merenti. 
L.  D.  D.  liberis  dono  dedit,   locus  do- 
no  datus. 
L.  D.  D.  C.  (S.)  locus  datus   decreto 

coUegii  (senatus.) 
L.  D.  DD.  locum  diis  dedicavit,  lo- 
cum dono  dederunt,  locus  datus  de- 
creto decurionum,  libens  dono  dedit, 
libens  datum  decreto  decurionum. 
L.  DIV.  lucus  (locus)  divinus. 
L.  D.  D.  D.  E.  locus  decreto  decurio- 
num datus  est. 


L.  D.  P.  locus  datus  publice. 

L.  D.  S.  libens  (locum)  de  suo. 

L.  D.  S.  L.  locus  datus  senatus  consul- 

to. 
L.  D.  S.  P.  D.  locum  de  sua  pecunia 

dedit. 
L.  E.  D.  lege  ea  damnatur. 
LEG.  legionis,  legatus,  Icgavit. 
LEG.  aVG.  legatus  augusti. 
LEG.  AVG.  PR.  PR.  legatus  augusti 

pro  prffitore. 
LEG.  GR.  V.   legatus  gratuito  quin- 

quies. 
LEG.  1.  ADI.  P.  F.  legio  prima  adiu- 

trix  pia  fidelis. 
LEG.  nil.   FL.  VI.  P.  VI.  F.    legio 
quarta  flavia  sextum  pia  sextum  fide- 
lis. 
LEG.  II.  TR.  FOR.  legio  secundatra- 

iani  fortis. 
LEG.  LEG.  legionis  legatus. 
LEG.  PRO  V.  legatus  provinciae. 
LEG.  PRO.  PR.  legatus  pro  praeto- 

ris. 
LEG.  S.  S.  legionis  supra  scriptae. 
LEG.  VII.  CL.  GEM.  P.  FIDEL,    le- 
gionis septimai  claudiaj  geminse  piaj 
fidelis. 
LEG.  VII.  CL.  VI.  P.  VI.  F.    legio 
septima  claudia  sextum  pia  sextum 
fidelis. 
L.  _E.  LV.  M.  C.  S.  libens  et  lubens 

merito  cum  suis. 
LEM.  lemonia.  (tribus) 
L.  EM.  locus  emtus. 
LENT.  CVR.  X.  F.   lentulus  curavit 

denariuni  faciendum. 
LEP.  lepidus,  leptis.  (colonia) 
L.  F.  lucii  filius,  lustrum  fecerunt,  lu- 
cius fnrius. 
L.  F.  L.  N.  lucii  filius,  lucii  nepos. 
LG.  legavit,  legio. 
LG.  D.  legem  dedit,  legis  decimae. 
L.  H.  locus  heredum. 
L.  H.  D.  DD.  locum  hunc   dis  dedi- 
cavit. 
L.  H.  L.  D.  locus  hie  liber  datus. 
L.  I.  litis  iudiciura,  (iudex.) 
LIB.  libertus,liberta,  libertas,  liberali- 
tas,  libera, (colonia.) 

L.  IB.'tAA.  Xvni/SavTo;  i^  ip>.a;Sicuv,  (an- 
no 12.  flaviorum.) 

LIBERO.  P.  libero  patri. 

LIB.  LIB.  Q.  POST.  Q.  E.  libertis 
libertatibus  que  posteris  que  eorum. 

Lie.  licinius. 

L.  I.  C.  laus  iulia  corinthus. 

Lie.  COR.  SAL.  VALER.  licinius 
Cornelius  salonius  valerianus. 

L.  I.  D.  A.  C.  lex  iulia  de  adulteriis 
cotircendis. 
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L.  HI.  V.  D.  P.  S.   locus  trium  viriira 

decreti  publico  sumtu. 
LIT.  IVD.  litibus  iudicandis. 
1,.  IVL.  lex  iuiia. 
L.  L.  lucius,  lucii,  (livii,  livius)   liber- 

tus,  liberta,   laurentum,  la%'inatura, 

luceius,    liberti,   lucii  libertus,  legi- 

bus. 
Li.  L.  L.  lucii  liberti  locus. 
L.  D.  L.  L.  I.  E.  lucius  duorum  luci- 

orum  libertus  iussn  eorum. 
L.  L.  L.  M.  M.  lacerat  lacertum  largi 

mordax  meevius. 
L.  L.  L.  P.  O.  M.  S.  liberis  libertis  li- 

bertabus    posteris    omnibus    monu- 

mento  scriptorum. 
LL.  M.  lubentissinie  merito. 
L.  L.  Q.  P.  Q.  E.  liberis  libertabus  que 

posteris  que  eorum. 
L.  M.  libens  merito,  lucius  murena,  lo- 
cus raonumentj,  (mortuorum.) 
L.  LVC.  Q.  F.  lucius  luceius  Quinti  fi- 

lius. 
L.  M.  A.  H.  T.    locus  monumeuti  ad 

heredes  transit. 
L.  M.  D.    libens  merito  dedit,  iocum 

mouumento  dedit. 
L.  N.   Lucii  nepos,  librarius  notarius, 

latini  norainis. 
L.  NN.  FAV.  lucius  nonus  fanstinus. 
LOC.  D.  EX  D.  D.  locus  datusex  de- 

creto  decurionum. 
L.  P.  libens  posuit,  loco  proprio,  lege 

punitus,  locus  promtus,  (propitius.) 
L.  P.  C.  D.  D.  locus  publice  coucessus 

decreto  decurionum. 
L.  P.  C.  R.  latini  priscicivesromani. 
L.  P.  D.    locus  publice  datus.  (plebi 

scito) 
L.  P.  D.  D.D.  locus  publice  datus  de- 
creto decurionum. 
L.  PL.  lex  plebeia. 
L.  PR.  loco  privato,  latini  prisci. 
L.  PR.  C.  latini  prisci  cives. 
L.  PVBL.  loco  publico. 
L.  P.  V.  LAT.  P,  III.  longum   pedes 

quinque  latum  pedes  tres. 
L.  Q.  S.  locus  qui  supra. 
L.  R.  lege  romana,  lucius  roscius,  (ru- 

brius.) 
L.  RV.  lex  rusticana. 
L.  S.    libens  solvens,  laribus  sacrum, 

locus  sacer,  laudabili  substantia. 
L.  S.  A.  lucius  sextius  aurelius,  aut  si- 
mile nomen. 
L.  SACR.  D.  loco  sacro  dicatum. 
L.  SC.   locus  sacer. 
L.  S.  DEN.  lucius  sicinius  dentatus. 
L.  S.  M.  C.  locum  sibi  monumento  cu- 

ravit. 
L.  S.  S.  Icgionis  supra  scriptae. 
L.  S.  P.  D.  D.  locus  sepulturae  permis< 


sus  decreto  decurionum,  locum  se- 
pulcri  publice  dedicarunt,  locum 
sua  pecunia  (sumtu  publico)  dedica- 
runt. 

L.  T.  lucius  tacitus  vel  titus,  legem 
tulit. 

L.  V.  lex  vetat,  lex  vetus. 

LVC.  lucanus,  lucrio. 

LVD.  AP.  ludi  apolliuares,  (apolli- 
nis.) 

LVD.  EQ.  ludi  equestres. 

LVD.  MAT.  ludus  matutinus. 

LVD.  SiEC.  F.  ludos  sasculares  fecit. 

LVGD.  OFF.  S.  lugdunensis  officina 
signavit. 

LVG.  S.  M.  lugduni  signata  nioneta. 

L.  V.  P.  F.  ludos  votivos  publicos  fe- 
cit. 

L.  V.  lex  voconia. 

L.  V.  S.  locum  viva  sibi. 

L.  XX.  M.  N.  P.  sestertia  vigintimil- 
lia  nummitm  pendit. 

M. 

M.  sive  j/^,     marcus,  mucins,   mulier, 

miles,  mensis,magister,  mater,  moiiu- 

mentum,    raamiorea,     municipium, 

memoria,  magna,  magnus,  maximus, 

merito,  millia,  meritis. 
M.  A.  massilja,  macuvius,  memori  ani- 

mo. 
M.  A.  A.  municipium  albae  augustze. 
MAC.  macellum,  niacer. 
MACH.  F.  P.  machinarii  fori  pistori. 
MAG.  magistratus,  magister,  magnus. 
MAG.  DECENT,  raagnentius  decen- 

tius. 
MAG.  EQ.  magister  Equitum. 
MAG.  ET  DEC.  magistris  et  decuri- 

onibus. 
MAG.  IVV.  magister  iuventutis. 
MAG.  QVINQ.COLL.FABR.TIGN. 

magistri    quinquennales   collegii  fa- 

brdm  tignariorum. 
MAG.  vie.  P.    magister    vici  pacis. 
MAG.!:.VIC.  SAND,     magister   vici 

sandaliaris. 
M.  A.  G.  S.  memor  animograto  solvit. 
MAG.  X.  VIR.  magister  decern  virdm. 
MAM.  mamertus. 
MAM.  F.  mamerti  filius. 
MANL.  manlius. 
MAR.  martia,  (aqua)  marti. 
MARC,  marcius,  marcus. 
MAR.  CL.  marcellus  clodius. 
MAR.  VLT.  marti  vltori. 
MARIT.  maritus. 
MAT.  P.  FEC.  ET  S.  ET  S.  P.  Q.  E. 

mater  piissima  fecit  et  sibi  et  sui» 

posteris  que  eorum. 
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MAX.  maximiis. 

M.  B.  munic.ipii  bergomatum,  mulier 

bona. 
M.  C.   marcus  cicero,  marcus  censor, 

monunientum  condidit  vel  consecra- 

vit. 
M.  C.  D.  memoriae  causa  datum. 
M.  C.  P.  C.  memorisB  causa  poni  cura- 

vit. 
M.  C.  ET  CONS.monumentum  condi- 
dit et  consec!  avit. 
M.  C.  IV.  municipium  calaguris  iuliee. 
M.  COH.  miles  cohortis. 
M.  C.  P.  M.  RENO.  CYR.   memorisa 

causa  posuit  marco  reno  cyrencnsi. 
M.  D.  miiitiim  dacorum,  matri  deCim. 
M.  D.  M.   (L)  magna;    deum    matri 

(idaeae.) 
M.E.  monuraeutum  vel  memoriam  erex- 

it. 
MED.  mediolanum. 
M.  E.  M.  municipes  eius  municipii. 
M.  E.  M.  D.  D.  E.   municipibus  eius 

municipii  dare  damnas  est. 
MENS,  mensis. 
M.  EQ.  magister  equitum. 
MER.  S.  mercuric  sacrum. 
MES.  mensis. 
MES.  IAN.  (FEBR.)  &c.    mensis  ia- 

nuarii,  (februarii)  &c. 
MET.  DELM.  metallum  delmaticum. 
MET.  NOR.  metallum  noricum. 
M.  F.  marci  lilius,  mHnicipalibus  func- 
tus, manifestum. 
M.  FA.  marcus  fabins. 
M.  F.  C.  monumentum  (memoria)  fieri 

curavit. 
M.  F.  M.  N.  marci  Alius,  marci  nepos. 
M.  F.  P.  malse  fidei  possessor. 
M.  H.  magnus  (malus)  homo. 
M.  HIB.  ILLERG.  DERT.    munici- 

piura  hibera  illergavonia  dertosa. 
M.  I.  maximo  iovi. 
M.  I.  F.  PETIT,     militiae  ius  filiis  pe- 

titori. 
MIL.  miles,  militavit. 
MIL.  ANN.  XX.    militavit  annosvi- 

ginti. 
MIL.  CL.  PR.  RA.  miles  classis  pra;- 

toria;  ravennatis. 
MIL.  COH.  III.  miles  cohortis  tertian. 
MIL.  LEG.  S.  S.  militis  legionis  supra 

scriptEe. 
MINAT.  minatius. 
MINER.  minervaB. 
M.  vel  0  INTER,  raorte  interventus. 
M.  I.  V.  marcus  iulius  Valerius,  vei  aliud 

tale  nomen. 
M.  K.  V.  T.  moneta  karthaginensis  ur- 

bis  officina  tertia. 
M.  L.    marci  libertus,  miles  legionis, 

monumeuti  locus,  militis  locus,. 


M.  LEP.  S.  S.    miles  legionis  supra 

scripta^. 
M.  LEP.  C.  REG.  INST,    marcus  le- 

pidus  civitatem  regiensium  instaura- 

vit. 
MM.  meritissimo,  milites,  municipium, 

mediolanensc,  marcorum,    matrimo- 

niuni,  mulier  mala. 
M.  MAN.  marcus  manlius. 
MM.  I.  V.  muuiceps  iuliag  valentise. 
MM.  L.  marcorum  libertus. 
MN.  manius. 
M.  N.  marci  nepos,  millia  numm^m, 

meo  nomine. 
MNF.  L.   manifestus  locus. 
MO.  monumentum. 
MON.  vel  MONET,  moneta. 
MON.  VHB.   moneta  vrbis. 
MO.  S.  TR.  moneta  signata  treviris. 
M.  P.    marcus  pompeius,  (pacuvius,) 

mensam  posuit,  maximus  princeps. 
M.  P.  II.  millia  passuum  duo. 
M.  POS.  mensam  posuit. 
M.  P.  V.  ET  M.  P.  XI.  millia  passu- 
um quinque  et  millia  passuum  unde- 

cim. 
M.  R.  municipium  ravennas  aut  raven- 

natium,  marcias,   raarcia,  miles  ro- 

manus. 
M.  REG.  militiee  regiensium. 
M.  S.   mcesia  superior,  menses,  raensi- 

bus,  municipi  sue. 
M.  S.  B.  M.    magistro  suo  bene  me- 

renti. 
M.  S.  D.  D.  municipes  sui  decreto  de- 

ciirionura. 
M.  S.  P.  memoriae  suae  posuit. 
M.  T.  marcus  tuilius. 
MV.  mucins,  M.  V.  minervae  victricis, 

menses  quiaque. 
MV.  F.  mucii  filius,  (filia) 
MVLIEB.  rauliebrem. 
MVL.  XX.  multiplicata  vicennalia. 
M.  V.  M.  marcus  Valerius  maximus. 
MVN.  municipium,  municeps. 
MVN.  CAL.  IVL.  municipium  calagu- 
ris iulia. 
MVN.  CLVN.  municipium  clunia. 
MVN.TVR.  municipium  turias. 
MVN.   FANE.  JEL,.  municipium  fa- 

nestre  zeliura. 
MVTVESC.  mutuescani,  mutuescae. 
M.  X.  menses  decern. 


N. 


N.  numeratus,  (sc.  miles)  natus,  nata, 
numerius,  nepos,  natione,  numerus, 
nurneravit,  nummus,  numini,  non, 
nomen,  noster,  nobilissimus,  nauta- 
rum,  nouius,  neptuno,  nomino. 
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NAC.  nactus. 

NAE.  naevius. 

N.AGR.AM.  namerator  agri  ambi- 
tus. 

NARB.  narbonensis.  (sr.  colonia) 

NAT.  natalitia,  liatoiuni,  nationc. 

NAT.  GAL.  natione  gallus. 

NATOR.  natorum. 

NAT.  VRB.  natalis  vrbis. 

NAT.  VRB.  P.  CIRC.  CON.  S.  C. 
natale  vrbis  post  circum  conditum 
senatus  consiiltum. 

NAV.  naves,  navicxila. 

N.  B.  nunieravit  bavus  (s.  bivus) 

N.  C.  nobiiissimus  caesar,  non  clam. 

N.  C.  C.  non  calumniae  causa. 

N.  CL.  nero  claudius. 

N.  C.  MM.  numerius  caius  duo  marci 
(scil.  hie  siti  sunt.) 

N.  C.  S.  C.  S.  D.  E.  novis  civibus  se- 
natus consulti  sufixagium  datum  est. 

N.  D.  Dumini  divino. 

NEG.  negotiantes. 

NEM.  neraausus.  (colonia) 

NEP.  nepos,  neptuno. 

NEP.  CONT.  N  AVT.  S.  neptuno  con- 
tubernio  nautarum  sacrum. 

NEP.  RED.  neptuno  reduci. 

NEP.  SAC.  neptuni  sacellum,  neptuno 
sacrum. 

NEPTVN.  neptunalia. 

NER.  nero. 

N.  F.  C.  nostrae  iidei  commissum. 

N.  F.  N.  nobili  familia  natus. 

N.  G.  nobili  genere. 

N.  H.  notus  homo. 

N.  T.  nomine  ipsius. 

NICEPH.    nicephora  (colonia) 

NICR.  nicero. 

N.  I.  O.  T.  numini  iovis  olympii  to- 
nantis. 

N.  K.  C.  non  calumniae  causa. 

N.L.  nominis  latini,  non  liquet,  nou 
licet,  numerius  hicius. 

N.  Ij.  F.  numerii  hicii  filiae. 

N.  MACR.  nonius  macrinus. 

N.  ME.  VI.  natus  (a)  menses  VI. 

N.  MON.  novum  monumentum. 

N.  M.  N.S.  novum  monumentum  no- 
mini  suo. 

N.  M.  Q.  E.  D.  numini  maiestati  que 
eius  devotissimus. 

NN.  nostri,  duo  numcrii. 

NOB.  nobis,  nobilis. 

NON.  nonaruin,  nonis. 

NON.  TRANS.  H.  L.  vel  N.TRAN. 
H.  L.  non  transilias  hunc  locum. 

NOSTR.  nostri,  nostrorum. 

N.  P.  C.  nomirie  propiio  curavit. 

NQ.  uusquan;,  nunquam. 
NR.  nero,  neratius. 

N.  V.  non  vi. 


N.  V.  FIL.  nostrae  vrbis  filio. 

NVM.  DOM.  AVG.     numini  domu5 

augiistae. 
N.  V.  N.  D.  N.  P.  O.  neque  vendetur 

neque  donabitur  neque  pignori  obli- 

gabitur. 
NVP.  iiupti3P. 
N.  VRB.  CONS,   nostrae  vrbis  conser- 

vatori. 
N.  T.  M.  numini  tutelar!  municipii. 
N.  TR.  nova  traiana. 


O. 


O.  optinio,  ossa,  obiit,  oportet,  opera, 

ollius,  ordo. 
O.  A.  Q.  omnis  ad  quos. 
OB.  obiter. 
OB.  AN.  L.  obiit  anno  quinquagesi- 

mo. 
OB.  AN.  V.  XCI.  obiit  anno  vitas  91. 
OB.  CIV.  SER.  (O.  C.  S.)    ob  cives 

servatos. 
OB.  HON.  AVG.    ob  honorem  augus- 

talitatis. 
OB.  M.  E.  ob  merita  eius. 
OB.  M.  P.  E.  ob  merita  pietatis  (pa- 
rentis) eius. 
OB.  M.  P.  E.  C.  ob  merita  pietatis  et 

concordiae. 
OB.  RP.  CONS,  ob  rempublicam  con- 

servatam. 
OBS.  obsignatum. 
O.  CON.  operas  conduxit. 
OCR.  ocritulana.  (tribu) 
O.  D.  S.  M.  P.  op  time   de  se  merenti 

posuit. 
O.  E.  B.  Q,  C.  ossa  eius  bene  quiescant 

condita. 
OEC.  oecumenica,  (certamina) 
O.  E.  R.  ob  earn  rem. 
O.  E.  F.  Q.    ossa  eius  feliciter  quies- 
cant. 
O.  E.  H.  S.  S.  ossa  eius  hie  sitasunt. 
OF.  offiiina,  officiuarius. 
OFF.  otiicium. 
OFF.  FAB.  FER.     officina  fabrorum 

ferrariorum. 
OFF.  III.  CONST,  officina  tertiaccn- 

stantinopolitana. 
OFF.  LVGD.  S.   officina  lugdunensis 

signavit. 
OGVL.  ogulnins. 
O.  H.  S.  S.  ossa  hie  sita  sunt. 
O.  L.  operas  locavit. 
OLY.  olympiuS. 
OLYD.  olympiadis. 
().  M.  H.  Optimo  maximo  hammoni. 
OMN.  omaes. 

O.  M.  T.  optirno  maximo  tonanti, 
O.  P.   opiter,  opinio,  optimo  principi. 
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t).  P.  D.  oUbe  publice  date. 
OPEIM.  opeiiiuis  eel  opimiiis. 
OPEL,  opeliiis. 
OP.  ET  S.  P.  Optimo  etsancto  patro- 

110,  vd  patrouse. 
O.  P.  F.   optimo  patii  (priiicipi)  fecit. 
OPP.  oppidimi,  oppidani,  oppressus. 
OP.  PKIN.  oi)tiiiiO  principi. 
OPVS  DOL.  opus  (loliare. 
OR.  ornate. 

ORB.  PAR.  oibati  parcntes.       « 
ORB.  TERR,  oibis  tenaruni. 
OR.  CI.  ornato  civi. 
ORD.  MIL.  ordo  niilituni. 
ORD.  RED.  ordine  retiogrado. 
OS.  C.  oinncs  conciliat. 
O.  V.  1).   onuii  virtiiti  di;dito. 
OYF,  oufentina.  (tiibii) 
O.  V.  F.    omnia  vivens  fecit,    optimo 

viventi  fecit,   onmilnis  vivis  fecit. 
OVF.   MED.      oufeutiua    uiediolano. 

(tribu  ct  patria.) 
O.    opertiuii. 
0.  mortem  signijicat. 


P. 


P.  patria,  pontifex,  publius,  principi, 
pater,  puer,  perpetuus,  posuit,  pub- 
lius, (ce,)  patrono,  piuM,pia,  pecunia, 
popuhis,  potestas,  patrensis,  percus- 
sa,  pedes,  passus,  pondo, 

PA.  papilla. 

P.  H'lL.  AVG.  LIB.  piii)iins  adius  au- 
^usti  libertus. 

PAC.  DEYLT.  pacensis  dculton.  (co- 
loiiia) 

PAC.  ORB.  TERR.  Pacis  orbis  terra- 
rum,  pacato  orbe  terrarum. 

P;E'r.  p«tus. 

P.  lEh.  publius  ajlius. 

J'AL.  palniatus,  palatina.  (tribn) 

PAPI.  papius,  papirius,  papia.  (tribu) 

PAR.  parentuni. 

PART,  parthicus. 

PAR.  AR.  AD.  parthicus  arabicus  adi- 
abenicus. 

I'AT.  COL./P.  C.)  patrono  coloniae. 

PATR.  patrensis.  (colonia)  patricius. 

P.  AVGS'R.  pulilicus  augur. 

P.  C.  patrono  corporis,  (colonia?,)  po- 
Hendiim  curavit,  post  consulatum, 
patres  conscripti,  pactum  conven- 
turn,  pecunia  constituta,  procurator. 

PCA.  j>ecunia. 

P.  CON.  pactis  conventum. 

P.  CONST,   percussa  constantlnopoli. 

P.  C.  N.  posuerunt  communi  nomine. 

P.  1).  Publius  Decius,  (dccimus,)  po- 
pulo  datum,  Publice  dedit. 


P.  D.  D.  publice  dedicatum,(dono  da* 
tuni,)  positum  decreto  decnrionuin. 

P.  13EL.  V.  pro  delictis  vindictarum. 

P.  D.  S.  IM.  C.  ponendum  de  sua  im- 
pcnsa  curavit. 

P.  E.  publice  erexerunt. 

PEC.  S.  DD.  pecunia  sua  dedicavit^ 

PELAG.  pelagia.    (venus) 

PER.   percgrinus. 

PI2RiVL  perniissu. 

PERP.  peipetmis,  a. 

PE.  R.  P.  pecunia  roinai  percussa. 

PERT,   pcrtinax. 

PESC.   pescennius. 

P.  F.  publii  tilius,  (a)  parcente  filio, 
pius  felix,  piafidelis,  (legio)  publice 
fecit. 

P.  F.  TR.  AVG.  pius  felix  triumphator 
augustus. 

P.  F.  V.  pio  felici  victori. 

P.  H.  C.  provinciffi  (praitor)  hispaniae 
citerioris,  publicus  honor  curandus. 

PH.  COND.  philippus  couditor. 

P.  I.  principi  iuventutis. 

PICEN.   picenum  rel  picenteSi 

PIENT.  pientissinius. 

P.  II.  S.  L,  pondo  duarum  semissis  li- 
brarum. 

P.  I.  R.  populus  iure  rogavit. 

P.  I.  S.  publica  impensa  sepultiis. 

P.  K.  SEXT.  ET  PR.  KL.  pridie  ka- 
lendas  se>.tiles  et  pridie  kaleudarum. 

P.  L.  publii  libertus.  PL.  plebs. 

PL^T.  plaetorius* 

PLE.  plebis. 

PL.  TR.  plebis  tribunus. 

P.  LVG.  percussa  lugduni. 

P.  M.  pontifex  maximus,  principi  mi- 
litum,  princeps  mililum,  poni  man- 
davit,  post  mortem,  plus  minus. 

P.  M.  S.  COL.  VIM.  provinciae  moe- 
sia;  superioris  colotii;i^  vimiaciuni, 
prffifectura  militum  superveutoruin 
colon,  vimiag. 

P.  N.  publii  nepos. 

P.  N.R.  publico  nomine  (pecunia  nos- 
tra) restitute,  (a) 

POM.  TER.  pomoeria  tenuinavit. 

POMP,  pompeius. 

PONT.  MAX.  pontifex  maximus, 

POP.  popilius,  populus,  popilia.  (tri- 
bu) 

PORT.  OST.  portus  ostiensis. 

POST,  postumus. 

POST.  LIB.  postumi  libertus. 

POT.  potestate. 

P.  P.  pontificum,  pater  patrias,  pecunia 
publica,  publico  posuit,  potestate  pub- 
lica, prrt^fcctus  prsetorio,  praesespro- 
viiiciti-,  praepositi  patres. 

PP.  C.  patres  conscripti. 
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p.  P.  H.  T.    pi<rses  provinciaj   hispa- 

niip  tanacouensis, 

P.  P.  L.  I.  per  pradictae  litis  iudic^s. 

P.  P,  P.   piaefectns   pra'toria^  piovin- 

ciir,  pater  patriae   patratiis,    (provi- 

dentissimus)  primus  pater  patriir. 

P.  P.  P.  M.   pietate  pleniis  postiit  nie- 

reiiti. 
P.  P.  P.  P.  E.  S.  S.  S.  E.  V.  V.  V.  V. 
V.  V.F.  F.  F.  F.    primus    pater  pa- 
triae profectus  est,  seciun  salus  snb- 
lata  est,  vcuit  vidit  vicit  victor  vali- 
dus  virens  (vrbis  vestra;)  ferro  fame 
flamnia  frigorc. 
PQ.  postquam. 
P.  Q,  E.  posteris  que  eorum. 
P.  K.  popiilus  romanus,  possessor!  red- 

dituiii. 
PRyEF.  CLASS.  ET  OR.  MAR,  praj- 

f'crtiis  eia^sis  et  ora.>.  luaritiniip. 
PK/EF.  COH.  praciectus  coliortis. 
PR/EF.  PRiES.  pra^fectus  prajsidii. 
PR/EP.  TVR.  pra?fectus  turma^. 
PR.EF.  VIGIL,  praf'ectus  vigilum. 
I'RyEF.  VRB.  praelectus  vrbis. 
PRiE.  YRB.  praesidi  site  pra^fecto  ur- 

bis. 
PR.  /I£R.  pra^fectus  a>rario. 
PR.  C.  pra'tor  constitutus. 
P.  R.  C.  post  rouiain  eonditain. 
P.  R.  E.  post  rcges  exactos. 
PR.  H.  O.C.  S.   pra'textatns  hostcm 

occidit  civem  servavit. 
PR.  ID.  pridie  idus,  pra^fectus  iuri  di- 

cundo. 
PRI.  N.  pridie  nonas. 
PRINC.  IVVENT.  principi  iuventu- 

tis. 
PRIV.  privernum. 
PR.  K.  praetori  kandidato,  pridie  ka- 

iendanun. 
PR.  L.  Y.  P.  F.    praetor  ludos  votivos 

publicos  fecit. 
PROC.  procoiisnli,  procurator. 
PKOCOS.  proconsuii. 
PROCOSS.  proconsules. 
PRON.  pronepos. 
PROP.  propra!tor.  r 

I'RO.  Q.  P.  pro  quaestor  provincialis, 

(prjetorius.) 
PROV.  proviucia. 
PROV.  DEOR.  providentiadeorum, 
PRO.  XX.  HER.  procurator  vigesi- 

nueliereditatuni. 
PR.  PER.  prajtor  peregriuns,   (perpe- 
tuus.) 
PR.  PR.  praefectus  praetorio,  pro  prag- 

tore. 
PRR.  VRB.  prajtores  vrbaui. 
P.R.  S.  prfetoris  sententia,  post  reges 
eervatos. 


PRS.  prajses. 

PRS.  P.  praeses  provinciap. 

PR.  S.  P.  provinciae  syrije  palaistinae. 

PRSS.  praesides. 

P.  S.  publico  sumtu,  posuit  sibi. 

P.  S.  ET  S.  posuit  sibi  et  siiis, 

P.  S.  F.  pecunia  sua  fecit,  publice  sibi 
fecit. 

P.  S.  F.  C.  proprio  sumtu  (publicae  sa- 
luti)  fieri  curavit. 

P.  S.  P.   provinriae  syriae  paV.rstinae. 

P.  S.  P.  Q.S.  posuit  sibi  posteris  que 
suis. 

P.  S.  S.  C.  pecunia  sua  statuendum  cu- 
ravit. 

P.  TR.  O.Q.  percussa  treviris  officina 
quinta. 

PVB.    publius,  puhlilia.  (tribu) 

P.  V.  1).  pro  voto  dcdit. 

1*VP.  pupilLus,  pnpiiiia.  (tribu) 

PVPIE.  pupieuus. 


Q. 


Q.  quintiis,  quintiu'^,  quaestor,  qnadrati, 

quiiiqueiinalitio,  qnapsitum,  quando, 

((•iii,   quoti,  quap,    qnirinus,   quartus, 

quinquennalia,  quinarius. 
Q.  jE.  quaistor  irdilis. 
Q.  ALIM.    quapstor  alimeutorum. 
QFM7.  qiiemadmodum. 
Q.  B.  V.  qui  bene  vixit. 
Q.  B.F.  E.quare(quod)bene  factimiest. 
Q.  B.  M.  ^  .    qna^  bene  mecum  vixit. 
Q.  C.  31.  P.  I.  quintus  caecilius  metel- 

lus  plus  imperator. 
Q.  D.  quinquennalis  decurio. 
Q.  DESIGN,  quaestor  designatns. 
Q.  D.  E.  R.  F.  P.   quid  de  ea  re  fieri 

placet. 
Q.  D.  S.  S.  qui  dederunt  supra  scripfa. 
Q.  E.  R.  E.  V.  quanta  ea  res   esse  vi- 

debitur. 
Q.  F.  quinti  filius,  quod  factum. 
Q.  F.  E.  I.  S,  F.   quod  factum  est  in 

senatu  fuerit. 
Q.  FVNC.  quinquennalitate  functus. 
Q.  K.  quirstori  kandidato. 
QUIN.  ITER,    quinquennalia  itenini. 
Q.  I.  H.  H.  M.  E.  qui  in  hoc  honore 

mortmis  est. 
Q.  INF.  SC.  S.  qnJB  infra  scripta  sunt. 
Q.  L.  quinti  libertus,  quintus  lucius. 
Q.  L.  F.  quinti  lucii  filius, 
Q.  L.  S.  S.    quaesivit  liberam  statuam 

senatus. 
Q.RL  quomodo,   quo  magis,  (minus,) 

quintus  marcius. 
Q.  N.  A,  N.  N.  quando  neque  ait  ne- 

que  negat. 
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Q.  PR.  qiiacstori  provinciali. 

Q.  PRO.  C.  quaestor  pio-cousulis. 

QQ.  quinquennalitiUs,  qnaestores,  quo- 
que. 

QQ.  CORP.  quinquennaliliis  corporis. 

QQ.  II.  quinquenualitia  iterum. 

QQ.  III.  quinquenualitia  tertium. 

QQ.  L.  H.  SE.  quo  quoversum  latitu- 
de huius  sepulcri. 

QQ.  PP.  quinquennalia  perpetuo. 

QQ.  V.  qua  qua  versum. 

Q.  R.  quaestor  reipublic*. 

Q.  R.  F.  E.  V.  quod  recte  factum  esse 
videtur. 

QS.  quasi. 

Q.  S.  P.  P.  S.  qui  sacris  publicis  pres- 
to sunt. 

Q.  S.  S.  S.  quae  supra  scrip ta  sunt. 

QV.  quartxis. 

Q.  V.  A,  qui  vixit  annis. 

QVADRAG.  REMISS,  quadragesimae 
remiss*. 

QV^S.  qaasstor. 

QV^SS.  quaestores. 

QV/EVE.  E.  C.  P.  D.  L.  quacve  eius 
causa  pai-avi  do  lego. 

Q.  V.  A.  1.   qui  vixit  annum  vnuni. 

Q.  V.  M.  A.  XXIX.  S.  OF.  qui  vixit 
niecum  annos  29.  sine  oft'ensa. 

QYI.(QV1R.)  quirina.  (tribn  scilicet) 

QVI  S.  P.  P.  S.  qui  sacris  publice 
presto  sunt. 

QVIN.  ITER,  quinquennalis  iterum. 

QVINQ.  quinquennalitatis. 

QVM.  pro  cum,  qucmadmodum. 

Q.  VRB.  quaestor  vrbanus. 

R. 

K.   roma,   romanus,  rei,  recta,  (i.  o.) 

roscius,  rubrius,  retro,  rudera,  regio, 

restituit. 
RA.  O.  S.  rationali  operum  sacrorum. 

(operum  domus  diviuae  site  augusti.) 
RAT.  S.  R.   rationalis  sacrarum  ratio- 

nura  s'lve  reniunerationum. 
RAV.  A.  raveunae  signata  moneta  offi- 

cina  prima. 
R.  C.  romana  civitas,  romani  cives. 
R.  D.  recte  dare,  regis  domus. 
K.  D.  D.  res  dono  data. 
RECEPT.   receptis,  (signis)  receptus. 
RED.    reditus,   redux,  rcdacta,  regis 

domus, 
REFEC.  refectus,  nomen, 
REG.  regione,  re^is,  rcgni. 
REG.  F.  regis  filins. 
REI  MIL.  rei  niilitaris. 
KEIP.  TIF.  jnj.  reipublicae  tiferna- 

tium  tiburtiiioitMU, 


REMPVBL.  N.  rempublicam  nostram. 
RES.  resius,  cognomen. 
REST,  restitutor,  restituit,  restitutns. 
REST.  A.  CAMB.  M.  P.  Xt.    restite- 

runt  a  canibideno   millia    passuuni 

XI. 
REST.  NVM.  restituta  numantia,  (iiu- 

midio,  restituto  nummo,  (nuniinc.) 
RET.  P.  XX.  retro  pedes  XX. 
R.  (REG.)  F.    regis  lilius. 
RG.  RAV.  regia  ravenna. 
R.  G.  C.  reigerendae  causa. 
K.  I.  M.  D.  R.    regum  invicto  maguo 

domino  restituit. 
R.  L.  P.  recte  legi  possit. 
R.  M,   rei  milimris. 
R.  N.  LON.  P.  X.  retro  non  longc  pe« 

des  X. 
ROC.  I.  L.  C.  litercp  inversce  pro   C.  L. 

I.  COR.  colonia  laus  iulia  corinthus. 
ROM.  ET  AVG.   romae  et  angusto. 
ROM.  RED.  romae  reduces. 
R.  P.  S.  romae  pecunia  signata. 
R.  P.  res  publica,  retro  pedes,  respon- 

dit. 
RP.  C.  reipublicae  causa  (constituen- 

dfe.) 
RP.   C.  C.    reipublicaj    constituendae 

causa. 
RP.  H.  V.  reipublicreluiius  vigilantis- 

sima;  (vrbis.) 
RP.  IN.  AMP.  ATQ.  TRAN.  &.  E. 

respublica   in  anipiiore  atque  tran- 

quiiliore  statu  c^t. 
RPM.  respousimi. 
R.  PRI.  res  privata. 
RP.  S.  D.  D.  reipublicae sagmitiuoruni 

decreto  decurionum. 
R.  R.  rudcribus  reiectis,    regnum   ro- 

mannm,  rurum. 
R.  R.  PROX.  CIPP.  TER.    regnum 

romanum  proximo  cii)po  terminavit. 
R.  REG.  rurum  rcgiensium. 
R.  R.R.  rnrum  lomanorum. 
R.  R  R.  F.  F.  F.   regnum   romze  met 

ferro  tame  Hamma. 
R.  S.  roma;  signata.  (scil.  moneta) 
R.  V,  re  vxoria,  ravenna  vrbs, 
R.  VER.  respublica  veronepsis,  resti- 
tutor. 
RVF.  rufius,  rufus,  rufinus. 
R.  V.  POMOER.  T.    romana;   vrbis 

pouueria  tenninavit. 
RVR.  rura,  rursus. 


S. 


S.  sextus,  (prcEnoincn)  saguntini,  siu- 
gulijsHpeiidia,  servus,  (a)  sextus,  (6) 
stpulcrum,  sine,  socius,  senatus,  sa-^ 
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cerdos,  sacrnm,  sacellum,  sibi,  soli, 

sanctus,  si^natuni,  sinister,  semissis, 

(^nota,)  suis. 
SA,  saliis. 

SAB.  sabina,  sabatina.  (tribu  sell.) 
SAC.  sacerdos. 
SACERD.COOPT.IN  OMN.CONL. 

SVPRA.  NVM.  sacerdos  cooptatus 

in  omnia  conliistra  supra  numeriun. 
SAC.  FAC.  sacris  faciiuidis. 
S.  A.  D.  sub  ascia  dedicarunt. 
SAG.  saguntus,  saguntini, 
SAL.  salonius,  salutem. 
SALL.  sallnstia. 
S  A.  P.  sacerdos  pcrpetua. 
SA.  K.  sacerdos  romie. 
SARM.  sarmaticus. 
S,  C.  senatus  consultum,  (o)  suis(sibi) 

cnravit,  suani  cau?am. 
S.  C.  D.  senatus  consulto  decrevit. 
8.  C.  D.  S.  sibi  cnravit  de  sua. 
S,  C.  F.  C.  senatus  consulto  faciendum 

cnravit.  (curaverunt.) 
S.  C.  F.  E.  senatus  consultum  factum 

est. 
SCIP.  ASIA,   scipio  asiaticus. 
S.  CONST,  signatum  constantinopoli. 
SCR,  scribonius. 
SCRl.  SVL.  P.  scriba  snlmonensis  po- 

puli, 
S.  D,  sententiam  dixit. 
S.  D.  I.  V.  ( (\)  K.  I.  sinistra  decunia- 

iium  prinins   vltra  (citra)  kardinem 

primum.  (in  divis.  a^r.) 
S.  D.  S.  soli  deo  sacrum. 
SEC.  secnlum,  securitati. 
SEC.  ORB.  securitas  orbis. 
SED.  S.  C.  seditionis  sedandas  causa, 
SEN.  senatus,  senior. 
SEP.  COL.  LAVD.  METR.    septima. 

colonia  landicea  metropolis. 
SEPT,  Septimus,  (a)  septimius. 
SER.   servins,  servilius,   sergius,  scr- 

vns. 
SER.  COL.  servii  colliberta. 
SRRT.  sertorius. 
S.  E.  T.  L,  sit  ei  terra  levis. 
S   ET  S.  sibi  et  suis. 
vSEV.  sevenis  sevir. 
SEV.  AUG.  seviro  augustali. 
SEV.   AUG,   ARM.  PART,    severus 

aiigustus  armenicus  parthicus. 
SEX.  sextus. 
SRXT.  sextilis.  (mensis.) 
S.  F.  sacris  faciundis. 
.S.  F.  8.  sine  fraude  sua. 
SIC.  V.  sic  vohiit.  (sicuti.^ 
SIC.  XX.  SIC  XXX.  sicut  viceunalia 

sic  tricennalia. 
SING.  RECEP.  signis  receptis. 
S.  I.  M.  soli  invicto  mitbrae. 


SIGN.  X.  II.  singulis  denarios  binos. 

STRM.  strmium. 

SISC.  V,  siscia  vrbs. 

SISC.  P.  sisciae  percussa. 

SISC.  P.  Z.  siscia'  percussa  (officina) 
septima. 

S.  L.  sua  laude,  scntentia  libens,  solvit 
libeiis,  sacrorum  ludorum,  senatus 
legitimus. 

S.  L.  M.  solvit  libens  merito. 

S.  M.  signata  moneta. 

S.  iNI.  A.  L.  S.  sacrum  meraori  animo 
lubens  solvit. 

S.  M.  ANT.  E.  signata  moneta  antio- 
ch'vdc'  (officina)  qiiinta. 

S.  M.  D.  sacrum  mafi  i  deum. 

S.  jM.  her.  signata  moneta  heraciea-. 

S.  M.  K.  B.  sacra  (signata)  moneta 
kartliaginensis  secnnda. 

S.  M.  N.  T.  sacra  moneta  nicomedia; 
(officina)  tertia. 

S.  M.  R.  P.  sacra  moneta  roma;  per- 
cussa. 

S.  INI.SIS.  E.  sacra  (signata)  moneta 
siscia",  (officina)  (jninta. 

S.  M.  T.  S.  E.  sacra  moneta  treviris  sig- 
nata fofficina)  quinta. 

SN.  senatus. 

S.  N.  L.  sociis  nominis  latini. 

S.  N.  S.  Q.  si  negat  sacramcnto  qu2e» 
rito. 

S.  O.  sine  occasione. 

S.  OF.  sine  oft'ensa. 

S.  P.  spurins.  (prcrnomcn)  sacerdos 
perpetuus,  suapccunia,  sacri  palatii, 
sacra  publica. 

S.  P.  C.  Signata  pecunia  camaloduni, 

S.  P.  D.  sua  pecunia  dedicavit,  salu- 
tem plurimam  (licit. 

SPEC.  LEG.  speculator  legionis. 

S.  P.  F.  sua  pecunia  fecit>spurii  filiu?« 

SPOR.  sportul-d?. 

S.  P.  P.   sua  pecunia  posiiit. 

S.  P.  P.  C.  sua  pecunia  ponendum  cn- 
ravit. 

S.  P.  P.  S.  sacris  pnblicis  prassto  sunt. 

S.  P.  Q.  L.  senatus  populus  que  lanuvi- 
anus. 

S.  P.  Q,  R.  senatus  populus  que  ro- 
nianiis. 

S.  P.  Q.  R.  P.  T.  senatus  populus  que 
romanns  pra?cipiet  tibi. 

S.  P.  Q.  S.  C.  P.  S.    sibi  posteris  que 

suis  curavit  pecunia  sua. 
S.  P.  Q.  S.  P.  C.  sibi  posteris  que  suis" 

poni  cnravit. 
S.  P.  V.  T.  S,    sua  pecunia  vsus  titulo 

suo. 
S.  Q.  C.  F.  senatus  que  consultum  fe- 
cit. 
S.  Q.R.  E.  Q.R.LN.S.E.  H.L.N, 
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R.  E.  si  quid  rogatum  est  quod  ro- 
gari  ins  non  sit  eius  liac  lege  nihilum 
rogatum  est.  (clausula  communis  le- 
gum  romanarmn. ) 

S.  Q.  S.  S.  E.  Q.  N.  I.  S.  R.  E.  H.  L. 
N.  R.  si  quid  sacro  saurti  est? quod 
non  iure  sit  rogatum  ejus  hac  lege 
nihil  rogatum.  (itidem  LL.  rotn.  clau- 
sula. 

S.  R.  sacrarum  remunerationum. 

S.  S.  senatus  sententia,  supra  scriptum, 
sanctissimus  senatus,  sacri  scrinii, 
sanctissimus,  sacro  sanctum. 

S.  S.  C.  secundum  suam  causam,  sedi- 
tionis  sedandiE  causa. 

S.  S.  E.  sive  sepulcrum  est. 

S.  SOL.  sacerdos  solis. 

S.  S.  M.  satis  secundum  mancipium. 

S.  S.  P.  suo  sumtu  posuit. 

S.  S.  S.  soli  sanctissimosacrum,silvano 
sancto  sacrum, supra scriptas  summac, 
supra  scripta  sunt. 

S.  S.  T.  N.  supra  scripti  titi  nomine. 

ST.  stipendinm,  studium,  stadium,  sig- 
nata  treviris,  sine  testibus. 

STA.  stadia. 

a.  T.  A.  sine  tutoris  auctoritate. 

STABIL.  stabilita  (terra.) 

STU.  stadium. 

STEFAN.  Sriffivo; 

STIP.  stipendio. 

STLITIBUS  prolitibus. 

ST.  MIS.  stipendio  missus. 

ST.  P.   studium  ponit. 

STPN.  stipulationem. 

S,  T.  T.  L.  sit  tibi  terra  levis. 

SVBMIN.  subministrata  (aliraenta.) 

S.  VE.  C.  senatus  ve  consulto. 

SVF.  suft'es.  (i.  q.  consul) 

SVF.  E.  sufFectus  est. 

SVF.  P.  D.  suffimenta  populo  data. 

SVLP.  suipitia.  (colonia) 

S.  V.  L.  Q.  sibi  vxori  liberis  que. 

S.  V.  P.  sibi  vivens  posuit. 

S.  V.  P.  HA  EC  F.  sponsu  vtrius  que 
partis  haec  facta. 

SVRVM.  suotum. 

SVSC.  suscepta  (vota.) 

S.  V.  T.  L.  H.  F.  C.  sit  vobis  terra  le- 
vis heredes  faciendum  curarunt. 

SYLL.  sylla. 


T. 


T.  titus,  turma,  testamento,  tutela,  ti' 

tulus,    tribunus,    tunc,  tarraconcns. 

terminavit,  tutor,    tyranuus,  togato, 

tonanti. 
T.  A.  tatius,  taunira  album,  titus  anni- 

us,  tutoris  auctoritate. 


TAB.  tabularius,  tabulaj. 

TAB.  P.  C.  tabularius  provinciae  cite- 
rioris. 

TABVL.  XX.  tabularius  vigesimae. 

TAR.  tarquinius. 

T.  AVG.  tutelajaugusta?. 

T.  B.  tempus  bonum.  (bonorum) 

T.  i^.  tunc,  tcstamenti  causa,  testa- 
mento cavetur. 

TEMP,  temporum. 

TER.  terentina,  (tribu)  terminavit,  te- 
reutius,  tertium. 

TER.  DD.  terminum  dedicavit. 

TERR,  terracina. 

TES.  A.  tessalonicae  (obsign.  mon.  of- 
fic.)  prima. 

TES.  OB.  tessalonica?  obsignata. 

T.  F.  testamento  fecit,  titi  filius,  titus 
flavins,  titulum  fecit. 

T.  F.  I.  testamento  (titulum)  fieri 
iussit. 

T.  F.  I.  H.  F.  C.  testamento  (titulum) 
fieri  iussit  heredes  fideliter  curarunt, 
testamento  fieri  iussit  heredes  facien- 
dum curarunt. 

THE.  OB.  thessalonica;  obsignata. 

THERM,  thermae. 

THEVP.  r.  etouTtixu  r,  theopoli  offi- 
cinaG. 

THR.  thrax. 

TI.  tiberius,  tiburtinorum. 

TIB.  D.F.  M.  tibi  duki  filio  meo, 

TIF.  TIB.  tifernatium  tiburtinorum. 

TI.  F.  TI.  L.  N.  tiberii  filius  tiberii 
liberti  nepos. 

T.  IT.  tyrannus  italia'. 

T.  L.  titus  iivius,  titi  libertus, 

T.LEG.  III.  ITAL.  tribunus  leglonis 
III.  italican. 

TMP.  tempore. 

TM.  DD.  terminum  dedicavit,  thermae 
dedicatsR. 

T.  N.  titi  nepos. 

TOL.  toletanns. 

TON.   tonanti,  tensor. 

TOS.  tonsor. 

T.  P.  titulum  posuit. 

T.  B.  (TPB.)  tcmpiis  bonum. 

T.  P.  T.  testamento  poni  iussit. 

TR.  tribunus,  traiectus,  translatus,  tra 
ianus,  tribus. 

TR,  A.  treviris  (obsign.  mon.  offic.) 
prima. 

TR.  AER,  tribunus  aorarii. 

TRAD,  traducta.  (iidia) 

TR.  AM.  trans  amnem. 

TRAN.  tranquillus. 

TRANS.  PAD.  trans  padum,  (padana) 

TREBANI.  trebanius. 

TR.  CEL.  tribunus  celerum. 

TKEUVL.  trebulae,  (trebulani) 
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TREB.  trebonianu'5. 

T.  R.  E.  S.  P.  R.  terra  regesta  ex  sua 
pecunia  restituermit. 

TK.  F.  traiana  fortis.    (legio) 

TKIB.  SVCC.  tribu  succusaiia. 

TKIVMF.  ttiumfator. 

TR.  LEG.  K.  tribunus  Icgionis  secim- 
da?. 

TR.  MIL.  triburjvs  TViiiitnni. 

TRO.  tromentiua  (triba)  trocas  (co- 
lon.) 

TR.  OBS.  trevinsobcignat'.im. 

TR.  PL.  DES.  tribunus  plebis  desig- 
naliis. 

TR.  POT.  tribunitia  potestas. 

TR.  S.  treviris  signatiim. 

TR.  V.  CAP.  triumviri  capilales. 

TR.  V.  MON.  tritunviri  monetales. 

TR.  VN.  PPP.  trinm  publionim. 

T.  SC.  EX  VIL  EIVS  B.  M.  PP.  tes- 
tamemo  scripti  ex  scptcni  cius  bono- 
rum  monumentum  posucre. 

T.  S.  F.  I.  testameuto  sue  fieri  iiissit. 

T.  S.E,  treviris  signata  (ofiicina)quinta. 

T.  V.  titnlo  V'ius. 

TVL.  tnllius, 

TV'R.  turnia,  tnriosa.  (unmic.) 

TVT.  tutor,  tutela. 


V. 


V.  Valerius,  volusius,  veteranus,  vrbs, 

vsus,   quinrjue,    votum,  vir,    vivens, 

vivus,  vopiscus,  quinto,  vixit,  virtus, 

victoria,  victrix,  votivus. 
V.  A.  veterano  adsignatuni. 
Y.  AED.  viro  aedilitio. 
v.  AET.  virtus  aetenia. 
"V.  A.  F.   (P.)  vivus  arani  fecit,  (po- 

suit.) 
V.  A,  I.  D.  vivus  ai-am  iussus  dedit. 
V.  A.  L.  vixit  annos  qtiinquagiuta. 
VAL.  R\ZAC,  va'.criaj  byzacenae. 
VALER.  Valerius. 
V.  ANN.  XX.  M.  VL  D.  V.  H.  III. 

vixit  annos  XX.  menses  VI.  dies  Y. 

boras  III. 
YAT.  vates. 
\  .  B.  viro  bono. 
Y.  B   A.  viri  boni  arbitratn. 
Y.  B.  F.  vir  bona-  fidei. 
Y.  C.  vir  musubiris,   (elarissimus,)  vr- 

bis  conditor,   vrbs  condila. 
Y.  C.  P.  T.    vir  consularis    provinciae 

tarracononsis. 
Y.  C.  R.  LM.  OR.   vice  casaris  rector 

imperii  orientis. 
A'.  D.  vivus  dedit. 
Y.  DICT.  vir  dieiatoriu':, 
YDL.  videliee!. 


Y.  D.  I.  M.  VI.  vixit  diem  I.  menses 
VI. 

Y.  E.  veteranus,  vir  egregius,  (excel- 
lens,)   velameu,  verum  etiam. 

YE.  AYG.  PM.  vclainen  augusti  per- 
petuuni. 

Y.  E.  D.  vir  egregius  decurio. 

Y.  E.  D.  F.  vir  egregius  decimi  filius. 

YEL.  velina.  (tribu) 

YESP.  vespasiauus. 

YET.  AYG.   veteranus  augusti. 

YETER.  vctgranus. 

YET.  veturia,  (tr.)  veteranus.  (nO' 
men) 

YET.  LEG.  veteranus  Icgionis. 

Y.  F.  viro  fidelissimo,  vivus  fecit,  verba 
fecit,  vsus  fuerit,  valerii  tilius,  vsus 
fructus,  viroforti,  vale  feliciter,  vic- 
trix fidelis.  (legio) 

V.  F.  C.  vietorite  felicitatis  casaris,  vi- 
ani  faciundam  curavit. 

\.  FR.  usus  fructus. 

Y.  F.  S.  FT  S.   vivus  fecit  sibi  et  suis. 

Y.  F.  S.  €.  vivus  fieri  sibi  curavit. 

Y.  I.  vir  instus. 

YIB.  vibius. 

Y.  I.  C.  victor,  vniversi  ita  censuernnt. 

VICE  S.  I.  C.  vice  sacra  iudex  cogniti- 
onum. 

YIC.  GERM,  victoria  germanica. 

YIC.  PAR.  victoria  parthica. 

YIC.  P.  vicus  pacis. 

YIC.  SAND,  vicus  sandalioni,-. 

VICTOR.  ACC.  CD.  N.  RE.  victo- 
ria accepta  comite  domino  nostro 
rege. 

YIII.  notat  in  sestertiis  illosodo  asses  va- 
lere. 

YIII.  VIR.  octumvir. 

YII.  VIR.  septemvir. 

Y.  I.  N.  K.  victrix  iulia  nova  kartha- 
go. 

YI.  R.  sexlus  roma*. 

ATR.  DIAN/E.  virgini  dianas. 

YIRT.  virtus. 

VIR.  VES.  virgines  vestalcs. 

YI.  VIR.  EPVL.  sevir  vel  sextumvir 
epulonum. 

Y.  K.  I.  vltra  kardinem  priiuuni. 

YL.  v-lpiu!<.  pra'nomcn. 

Y.  L.  S.  votum  libens  solvit. 

Y,  M.  volens  nierito. 

Y.  M.  ISI.  votuni  meritip  niinerva^, 

Y.  M.  S.  voto  merito  suscepto,  votum 
nierito  solvit. 

Y.  NON.  qninto  nonas  ('noiiaruni.) 

VOLER.  volerus  (jtrctnumfnj 

VOL.  F.  volusii  filius. 

VOLT,  voltinia.  (tribu  scilicet) 

Y.  OP.  vir  optimus. 

YOT.  votinia.  (tribu) 
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VOT.  E.  voti  erjco. 
VOT.P.SVSC.PRO.SAL.ET  RED. 

vota  publica  suscepta  pro  salute  et 

roditu. 
VOT.X.  MVLT.  XX.  votisdecenna- 

lihus  miiltiplicatis  vicennalibus. 
T.  P.  vliiusqiiepamioniir,  vir  patricius, 

vir  perfectissiiniis,  vibis   pra^ftctus, 

vir  prudens,  viviis  posuit. 
v.  POS.  vivus  posuit. 
V.  P.  P.  P.  H.  vir  pcrfectissimus  prae- 

fectus  provincise  hispaiiiaa. 
V.  P.  R.  veteri  possessori  redditum. 
V.  PR.E.  vrhis  preefectus,  vir  pritto- 

rir.s.  ' 

V.  P.  RED.  C.ES.  S.   votum   pro  re- 
ditu cresaris  solvit. 
V.  QYiES.  vir  qnajstorius. 
V.  R.  vrhs  romaua,  vti  rogas. 
VR.  viro. 

VRB,  Q.  vibanus  quafstor. 
VRBISAL.  vrbisalia. 
VRB.  VIC.  vrbs  victrix, 
A'R.  C.  vrbe  coiidita. 
V.  S.  votuiu  solvit,  vote  suscepto,   vi- 

vens  statuit. 
V.  S.  A.  L.  P.  voto  suscepto  animo  li- 

bens  posuit. 
V.  S.  C.  voto  suscepto  curavit,  votum 

solvi  cuiavit,  voti  sui  compos. 
V.  S.  DON.  DEDIT.  voto  suscepto 

donum  dedit. 
V.  S.  F.  vniversi  sic  fecerunt,  voto  sus- 
cepto fecit. 
V.  S.  I.  vice  sacra  iudicant. 
V.  S.  I.  F.  voto  suscepto  iussit  fieri. 
V.  S.  L.  M.  volum  solvit  libens  meri- 
to,  vivens  sibi  locum  monumenti,  vo- 
to suscepto  libens  merito. 
V.  S.  L.  S.  vivens  sil)i  locum  statuit. 
V.  S.  P.  vivens  sibi  posuit. 
V.  S.  P.  L.  L.  iM.  voto  suscepto  posuit 

libens  lubentissinie  merito. 
V.  S.  S.  L.  jNI.  votum  susceptum  solvit 

libens  merito. 
V.  S.  P.  (S.)  L.  S.  D.  EXPRIM.    vo- 
tum susceptum  posuit  (solvit)  libens 
sacevdos  dea;  ex  primis. 
V.  S.  PR.  S.  IMP.  votum  solvit  pro 


salute  iniperatoris. 
VT.  vtilis. 

V.  T.  F.  I.  vsus  titulo  fieri  iussit. 
VTILIS.   (;iiinti!is. 
V.  TKIVMPH.  vir  triumphalis. 
V.  T.  S.  vsus  titnlo  suo. 
V.  V.   votum  vovit,  vt  voverat,  valens 

vietrix,   (legio)  virgini  vestali,  vrbs 

victrix. 
VV.  CC.  viris  clarissimis. 
V.  V.  F. -virtus  vivens  fecit, 
VV^  FF.  viventes  fecerunt. 
V.  V.  E.  vobis  visum  erit. 
V.  VL.  COR.  victori  vltori  corusca- 

tori. 
V.  V.  MAX.  virgini  vestali  maximffi. 
V.  VRB.  vir  vrbunus. 
VV.  SS.  F.  vivis  siipra  scriptum  fecit. 
VX.rf/  VNX.rd  VCS.  vxor. 
VXO.  U.  vxcreni  ducit. 


X. 


X.  decimus,  (pnenomen)  decimus,  (nu' 

vierus)  decennalis,  denarius. 
XBER.  deecmber. 
X.  ER.  decimee  erogator. 
X.  F.  denariiun  faciendum. 
X.  P.  decern  pondera. 
X.  VIR.  decemvir. 
XVI.  in  nummh  denotat,  denarium  xedc- 

cim  assibus  peiimititiam  tunc  ftiisse. 
X.  VIRI.LIT.  IVD. decemviri  litibu* 

iudicaudis. 
XV.   VIR.  SAC.  FAC.    quindecimvir 

sacris  faciendis. 
XX.  vigesimae,  (liereditatum)    vicen- 

nalia. 
X.  XL.  denarios  40.  in  num.  atireis  de^ 

notat. 
XXX.  tricenualia. 


Y. 


\.  pro  CON  ponifur. 
YSTAN.  coustantinus, 
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Memoire  sur  les  mayiuscrits  tV Herculanum ; 

J)ar    M.    MORGENSTERN. 


lyl .  MoRGENSTERN,  professeur  a  I'Universite  de  Dorpat,  a 
adresse  a  la  Societe  royale  des  seiences  de  Goettingue  un  Me- 
moire sur  les  Manuscrits  d'Herculanum,  qui  est  tire  de  la  savante 
relation  qu'il  doit  publier  de  son  voyage  en  Italie.  Ce  Memoire 
contientdes  details  curieux  et  peu  connus  que  nos  lecteurs  n'ap- 
prendront  pas  sans  interet. 

"  Les  rouleaux  de  papyrus,  dit  ISI.  IVIorgcnstern,  que  Ton  a  decou- 
vertsle  3  Novembrc  1753,  sont  places  dans  des  arnioires  vitrees  et  dans 
le  memo  salon  ou  I'Dn  csl  occupe  ales  derouler.  Chacuu  des  rayons 
sur  lesquels  lis  sont  ranges  porte  un  nuniero  en  bronze.  Ces  rouleaux* 
a  (lemi-brfdes,  resscmblent  k  des  carrottes  de  tabac.  Je  vis  un  honime 
qui  procedoit  a  leur  deroulement.  11  etoit  assis  devant  I'ingenieuse 
juachine  inventee  par  le  Pere  Antonio  Piaggio,  et  dont  Winckelmann  a 
donne  la  description.  On  la  trouvc  aussi  decrite  cxactement,  et  repre- 
sentee dans  le  Voyage  de  Bartel.  Lorsqu'on  approche  de  ces  antiques 
manuscrits,  on  retient  presque  sans  le  vouloir  son  halcine,  de  peur  d'en 
faire  disparoitre  quclques  parcelles.  Je  m'apercus  combien  la  ma- 
nipulation qu'cxige  leur  deroulement  avoit  d'incon\  eniens  et  de  difficul- 
tes/ 

"  A  mesure  que  le  rouleau  se  devcloppe,  un  dcssinateur  en  retrace 
fidelement  chaque  ligne  ;  un  savant  corrigc  ce  travail,  et  le  traduit  sur 
le  champ  en  latin,  et  on  grave  sur  cuivretout  ce  qu'on  a  pu  lire.  Lorsque 
je  visitai  I'etablisscment,  on  etoit  occupe  a  figurer  de  nouveaux 
tVagmens  de  Philodemc :  c'est  le  celebre  philologue  Carlo  RossiNi, 
eveque  de  Pouzolles,  qui  est  charge  de  les  expliquer,  de  les  commenter 
ct  de  les  publier.  Voici  les  mots  qu'on  cherchoit  aussi  a  dechiftVer : 
JloK'Jcrr^droi  '7:'sc)  aAoyou  Tracai^fov^crfwf  o'l  0  £'n'iy^x:fiOvci7:'^o$roC§ cl?\oyu!S 

"  L'ancien  gouvernement  a  fait  bcaucoup,  mais  trnp  peu  encore, 
pour  la  recherche  des  Mainiscrits  d'Herculanum,  et  M.  lleinse  a  eu  rai- 
son  de  dire  ([u'il  est  malheuieux  que  cette  decouvcrte  n'ait  pas  ete  faite 
du  temps  des  Robert,  des  Cosme  ou  des  Laurent  de  Medicis.  Quelles 
recompenses,  en  etlet,  ces  illustres  protectcurs  des  lettres  n'auroicnt-ils 
jias  decernees  a  un  Polizione,  a  un  Ficine,  a  un  Lascarisse,  pour  de  si 
glorieux  travaux,  et  quelles  jouissances  n'auroient  pas  eprouvees  ces  sa- 
vnns  hellenistes  en  y  cooperant ! 

"  On  m'assura  que  le  meme  salon  rcnfennoit  pres  de  dix-scpt    cents 


•  Ces  ilifliniltes  sont  bien  expliqutes  dans  la  Correspondance  de  MM.  Heinse, 
Gl(  im  et  Jtau  de  Muller.    T.  II.  p.  168, 
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manuscrits,  et  que  Irois  cents  environ  etoient  deja  deroules.  Cette  der- 
nierc  assertion  est  difficile  a  croire,  a  moins  qu'on  ne  veuille  compren- 
dre  dans  le  nombre  dcs  Manuscrits  deroules  ceux  sur  lesquels  on  a  fait 
quelques  cssais.  La  plupart  de  ccs  ouvragcs  sont  sans  noms  d'auteurs. 
Les  seuls  ecrivains  qu'ils  ayent  fait  connoitre  jusqu'  a  present  scut  De- 
metrius, Epicure,  Piiilodeme  ct  Polystrate,  iin  dcs  disciples  d'Epicure,. 
que  Diogene  de  Laerce  '  fait  succcder  immediatemcnt  a  Heruiachos  ou- 
plutot  Hermarchos.  C'est  le  meme  que  Valere  Ma.Nime  '  associe  avcc 
Tepicureen  Hippokleides  ;  ct  il  Ics  cite  commc  deux  niodMes  d'amitie, 
egalenicnt  scmblables  par  Icurs  mceurs,  leurs  gouts,  et  memc  par  I'epo- 
que  de  leur  naissance  et  de  Icur  mort. 

"  Outre  le  quatriemc  Livre  de  Philodeme  sur  la  Musique,  qui  est 
connu,  on  voit  encore  Ics  deux  premiers  Livres  de  son  ouvrage  sur  la 
Rhetorique,  sous  ce  titrc:  ^iXoSrj[u.ov  ifs^]  ^■■'^to^iKyjg  A.  B.  et  un  autre 
du  mcmc  auteur:  TfB^)7iccyAoLiv  •/.a.iruv  dvtiKsiyAvMv  dcetcSv.  Je  n'cntendis 
pas  faire  mention  du  nom  de  Koloth.  On  a  mis  de  cole  I'ouvrage  con- 
nu sous  le  nom  de  $av/a;;,  que  Piaggio  avoit  commence  h.  deroulcr  en 
1762,  etqui,  d'apres  I'opinion  de  I'abbe  Galiani,  traite  dela  Botanique. 
11  est  a  croire  qu'il  a  disparu.  II  seroit  a  desircr  qu'on  p{it  sa- 
voir  ce  que  contcnoient  Ics  dix  rouleaux  dont  on  fit  present  au  prince 
de  G alios. 

"  Les  savans  peuvcnt  sc  feliciter  dcs  soins  que  Ton  prend  pour  hater 
les  resultats  de  tons  ces  travaux.  J'eus  Tavantage  de  voir,  dans  la  der- 
niere  visite  que  je  fis  iJ.  retablisscment,  le  celebre  directeur  de  la  biblio- 
theque,  Juan  Andres,  qui  estoriginairede  Valence,  et  I'eveque  de  Pou- 
zolles  dont  j'ai  parle  plus  haut.  lis  m'apprireHt  que  le  second  volume 
du  texte  des  oeuvres  d'Epicure,  qui  contient  sa  Physique,  etoit  imprime, 
et  qu'il  n'y  manquoit  plus  que  la  preface.  On  me  fit  esp^rer  qu'il  seroit 
mis  en  venteavant  I'impression  du  Commentaire.  JM.  Juan  Andres  me 
lit  voiraussi  chcz  lui  le  texte  d'un  poeme  latin,  le  seul  que  Ton  ait  de- 
couvert jusqu' ^present.  II  est  imprime  sur  quatrc  feuilles  grand-in- 
folio  oblong,  avec  cette  indication  ;  Gio.  Batt.  Malesci  dis.  Bart,  oratii 
inc.  Le  Manuscrit  est  figure  sur  deux  cdonnes,  dont  chacune  est  de 
8  ou  9  lignes.  Les  lettres  onciales  latines  sont  tr^s-bien  formees  et 
moins  angulaires  qu'elles  ne  le  sont  ordinairement  dans  les  inscriptions, 
Les  mots  sont  separes  par  de  simples  points.  Ce  fragment  sera  tres-im- 
portant  pour  la  Pala'ographie  latine,  puisque  les  manuscrits  qui  nous 
rcstent  en  cette  langue  sont  bien  postericurs  a  1' epoque  de  la  ruine  d' 
Herculanum.  II  sera  facile,  a  la  vue  de  ces  Manuscrits,  d'observer  la 
difference  de  I'ecriture  cursive  et  de  celle  qui  etoit  employee  dans  les  in- 
scriptions monumcntales.  L'impression  imite  parfaitement  I'original, 
et  les  hachures  indiquent  exactement  I'etendue  et  la  forme  dcs  lacunes. 
Les  passages  encore  existans,  mais  qui  n'ont  pu  ctre  dechiff"res,  sont 
marques  au  pointille.  Ces  vers  sont  malheureusement  si  mutiles  qu'il 
n'est  gu^res  possible  d'en  saisir  clairement  le  sens.  Le  poeme  est 
en  vers  hexam^trcs,  et  traite  de  la  guerre  d'Alexandrie.  11  y  a 
evidemment  unc  description  de  la  mort  de  la  rcine  Cleopatre.  Sur  ces 
quatre  feuilles,  dont  M.  Andres  voulut  bien  me  faire  present,  jl  y  a  en 

^       •  L.  10,  25.      ^  L.  8.  Extern.  17. 
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tout  soixantc-un  vers  disposes  sur  huit  colonnes,  mais  laplupart  tron- 
ques.  Je  penseaurestcque  ces  feuilles  ne  sont  pas  les  seules,  et  j'ai  en- 
teridu  parler  d'un  plus  grand  nombre  de  vers.  Au  second  vers  dc  la 
premiere  colonne,  on  lit  le  non:i  dc  CESAR.  Au  troisiemede  la  se- 
conde  colonne,  PELVSIA  et  CAESAR.  Le  huilieme  Tersde  la  meme 
colonne  porteces  mots:  VINDICAT.  ...  MVLAM.  ROMAM. 
COTE.  .  .  .  NDEM.  Une  main  etrangere,  qui  est  peut-etre  celle 
de  M.Andres  lui-memc,  a  ccrit  en  marge  de  ce  vers,  sur  mon  exem= 
plaire,  ce  passage  de  I'Eneide  : 

Tecta  videns  qua  nunc  Rotnana  potentia  caU 
J^quatit,^ 

Col.  Ill,  1,  on  lit: 
AL.XANDRO    v.   3.     A.TIACOS     (Actiacos). 

Col.  IV,    V.   2. 
PRAEBERETQVE.     SVAE.    SPECTACVLA. 

TRISTIA.     MORTIS 
QVALIS.    AD.    INS.TANTIS.    ACIES.   CVN 

ILEA.   PA..NTVP 
SIGNA.     TVBAE.     CLASSESQVE.     SIMVL 

TERRESTR....  ARMIS 
EST.    FACIES.    EA.    VISA.     LOCI.     CVNI 

SAEVA.    COIRENT 

INSTRVMENTA.     NECIS.     .     .    .  TO.  CON 

GESTA.    PARATV 

VND.    QVE.    SIC.    ILLVC MP.  .  .  . 

DEFORME.   CO...VM 
OMNE.      VAGABATVR.       LETI.       GENVS. 
OMNE.    TIMORIS 
Col.  V,  V.  2. 

..VT.    PEN NT.  ...  IS.  CERVICI 

BVS.   ASPIDE.  MOLLEM 
V.  3. 
.ABITV.  .     .N.   SOMNVM.  TRAHITVRQVE 
LIBIDINE.    MOR... 
V.  4. 
PEAC.  .  .  .  FLATV.  BR.  VIS.   HVNC.  SINE 
MORSIBVS.  AN.... 
V.    7. 
IN.    lAM.     EPTANIMAM.     PRESSIS.      EF 
^VNDERE.  VENIS 
V.  8. 

.  .  .  MERSISQVE O.  CLAVSERVNT 

GVTTVRA.  FAVCES 
V.  9. 
..AS.    INTP.    STRAGES.    SOLIO.  DESCEN 
DIT.    INTER 
Col.  VII,   V.  3. 
IIPEC.    REGINA.     GERIT.    PROCVL.TIA 
...,A.  VIDEBAT 
V.  4. 

ATROPOS.    IN.  RID.  N R.  DIVER 

SA.    .    .    . 
V.  5. 

CONSILIA.    INTE.    ITV.    QVAM.    AM 

AMAN . . RENT 


»  Vm.  99. 
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Y.  6. 

TER.  FVERAT.  REVOCATA E« 

CVM.  PA ATVS 

V.  7. 
ET.    PATRIAE.    .  .  .  OMI.    ANTE.    SVAE 
CVr.I.     MIL...  CAESAR 
V.  8. 
EEN  .  .  ALiXAN.    I.  C.     ...   EN.  .  .  AD 
M.  ,  .   EN  .   .  VENIS 
V.  9. 
SIGNAQVE.       CONSTITVIT.        OMN  .  .  . 
RROR.   IN.  ARTVM 

Col.  VIII.  VRBEM 

OPSIDIONE.    TAMEN.    N.    C.    CORPORA 

MOENIBVS.    A  .     .     .     .NT 
CASTRAQVE.   PRO.    MVRIS.   ATQVE.  AR- 

MA.     PEDESTRIA.     PONVNT 
HOS.     INTER.     COETVS.     AL.     SQE.    AD 

BELLA.     PARATVS 
VTRAQVE.     SOLLENNIS.     ITERVM.     RE- 

VOCAVERAT.     ORBES 

CONSILIIS.    NOX.    APTA.     DVCVM.    LVX 

APTIOR.    ARMIS. 

**  11  s'agit  evidcmment  de  la  guerre  Alexandrine:  ces  vers  ont  rap- 
port au  temps  ou  Auguste  arrive  en  Kgypte.  Antoine  se  donne  la  mort, 
ct  Cleop^tre,  en  prenant  le  meme  parti,  s'arraclie  a  la  honte  de  IVscla- 
vage.  En  consultant  Plutarque  ct  Dion,  il  n'est  gueres  possible  de  sup- 
plier au  reste  de  Faction,  dont  ils  ne  rapportent  que  les  principaux 
fails.  Dans  les  premieres  colonnes,  le  Poete  parle  de  Tarrivce  d'Oc- 
tave  et  de  son  armee.  II  s'avance  vers  Alexandrie,  tandis  que  le  gros  de 
I'armee  sedirige  par  I'Hippodrcme.  Antoine  attaque  la  cavalerie  d'Oc- 
tave  avec  succes,  et  fait  avanccr  sa  flotte.  A  la  seconde  charge,  il  est 
trahi,  et  sa  flotte  est  dispersee.  Ce  fat  le  signal  de  sa  pcrte.  il  paroit 
que  les  verssuivans  de  la  quatrieme  colonne  y  sont  relatifs: 

Quulis,  ad  instantis  acies  cum  belJa  farantur, 
Signa  tubae  classesque,  sumd  terrislribus  armis^ 
pst  fades  ea  visa  foci ;  cum  saeva  coirent 
Instrnmenta  necis,  mulio  con^esta paratu, 
Vndique  ;  sic  illuc  deforme  coactnm 

Omtie  vagabatur  leti  genus,  omne  timoiis. 

"  Dans  son  descspoir,  Antoine  appelle  Octave,  pour  le  rendrc  (emoin 
de  sa  fin  deplorable.  (UO — praeberetque  suae  spcctacula  tristia 
mortis. 

"  Suit  la  description  du  trouble  ct  de  la  confusion  qui  regnent  par- 
mi  les  courtisans  de  la  rcine.  Plusieurs  se  privent  de  la  vie  de  diffe- 
rcntcs  maniercs. 


Col.  V,  V. 

% 

cervicibus  aspide  mollem 

V. 

3. 

labitur  in  somnum,  trahiturque 
libidine  mortis. 

V 

4. 

fiatn,  brevis  bimc  sine  morsibus 
anguis. 

V 

r. 

animam  pressis  effundere  venis. 

V. 

8. 

I.  .  mersisque  . . .  clauserunt  guttura 
fauces. 

V 

9. 

Has  inter  strages  iolio  descendit, , . 
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*'  Apr^s  une  longue  lacune,  on  voit  dans  la  septibme  colonne  les 
tentatives  que  fait  Octave,  par  le  message  de  Proculeius,  pour  engager 
Cleop^trc,  qui  s'est  cnfcrmve  dans  un  torn  beau,  a  se  rend  re  h  discre- 
tion. 

Col.  VII.  V,  3.     Eearegina  fcerit :    Proculeii .  .  .  videbut 
V.  4.     Airvpos  inridenS' '  diversa  . .  . 
V.  5.     ConsiUa  ird:ritus  . .  .  amaret. 
V.  6.     Ter/uerat  revocata  . ..  es  cum  pa.,.afvs 
V.  7.     Et  patriae  comitante  suae :  mm  . .  .  Caesar 

V.  8.     V.  9.  Signaque  constituit  $ic  .  .  . 

in  arttim. 

Col.  VIII. urbem  ; 

Opsidione  tamen  nee  coipora  moenihiis  aptant, 
Ca^traque pro  muris  atque  arma  pedeslria  ponunt. 
Hos  ivter  coetus  aliosqve  ad  hella  paratus 
Vtraque  sollemnh  iterum  revocaverat  orbes 
Consiliis  nox  apta  ducum,  lux  aptior  armis. 

*'  Octave  cntre  dans  Alexandrie.  La  ville,  a  proprement  dire, 
n'avoit  pas  ete  assiegee.  Dans  ces  entrefaites,  la  nuit  survient,  et  le 
Poeme  ne  nous  instruit  pas  des  derniers  instans  de  Cleopatre." 

M.  Morgenstern  donnera  plus  de  developpement  a  tous  ces  de- 
tails, lorsqu'il  publiera  son  interessante  relation.  Au  reste,  on 
apergoit  deja,  dans  les  fragmens  de  ce  poeme,  I'esprit  dans  le- 
quel  il  a  ete  compose.  Le  rheteur  s'y  fait  sentir,  et  on  ne  peut  y 
meconnoitre  un  contemporain  ou  un  emule  de  Lucain  et  de  Pe- 
trone. 

A  ce  Memoire  etoient  jointes  trois  Lettres  inedites  de  Jeanne 
Gray.  M.  Morgenstern  les  a  decouvertes  dans  la  bibliotheque  de 
Zurich.  Elles  sont  adressees  au  celebre  theologien  Henri  BUl- 
linger,  doyen  de  I'Eglise  de  Zurich,  a  I'occasion  de  louvrage  qu'il 
avoit  publie  sous  ce  titre  :  De  Perfectione  Christianorum  ad  Hen,' 
ricuni  II  Gal.  Reg.  Ces  Lettres  sont  pleines  de  sentiment,  et 
tout  y  respire  une  douce  piete.  Le  style  en  est  vraiment  clas- 
sique.  La  date  de  |a  seconde  Lettre  est  de  I'an  1552,  conse- 
quemment  de  I'annee  qui  preceda  la  chute  du  trone  de  cette  in- 
fortunee  princesse. 


ON  THE  TYRIAN  INSCRIPTION. 


►Seeing  inserted  in  your  Journal  the  Translation  of  a  Tvrian  Inscrip- 
tion by  Sir  W.  Drunmiond,  I  will,  with  your  permission,  offer  a  few 
remarks  on  the  subject.  To  many  of  his  statements  I  readily  assent; 
a  few  1  hope  to  correct. 

In  vindicating  the  apocope  of  the  ^^  in  pij^";?,  Sir  William  has  as- 
serted, that,  irr  the  Chaldaic  alhx  J>j;],  the  K  is  often,  nay  commonly, 
cut  oft"  by  apocope :  whereas  the  contrary  is  certainly  the  fact.  In 
the  Jerusalem  Targumist,   indeed,   instances  may  be  found  ;  but  in 
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Onkelos  and  Jonathan,  by  far  the  most  eminent  both  for  purity 
and  antiquity,  the  reader  siiall  hunt  a  month  for  such  apocopes 
without  linding  at  last  as  many  in  number  as  weeks  spent  in  the 
searcli. 

To  the  emphatic  ii  being  applied  to  *11U,  I  seriously  object  ;  as  being 
ecjually  rejuignant  both  to  grammar  and  custom.  Certainly,  the  He- 
brew dialect  never  uses  the  emphatic  aleph,  and  therefore,  cannot  be 
expected  to  furnish  examples  of  it  in  1^^;  but  then  it  uses,  what  is 
paramount  in  signification,  the  emphatic  he ;  and  was  as  competent  to 
say.  The  Tsor,  or  The  Rock,  as  it  was  to  say.  The  Tordon,  which  it 
sometimes  does ;  had  that  been  equally  consistent  with  grammatical 
propriety.  The  names  of  most  towns  in  this  country  may  be  traced 
to  connnon  appellations ;  as  Longtoum,  that  is,  tise  long  town;  Tweed- 
month,  that  is,  the  mouth  of  the  Tweed  ;  but  it  by  no  means  follows 
from  that  consideration,  that  the  inhabitant'^  ever  did,  much  less  that 
they  do  now  say.  The  Longtown,  or  The  Twcedmouth  ;  grammar  re- 
claiming against  it  as  well  as  custom.  Had  the  Tyrians,  as  the  author 
supposes,  often  called  their  city,  byway  of  euiineuce,  Tsora,  the  Rock  ; 
Tsora,  and  not  Tsor,  would  eventually  have  become  its  name,  and  the 
emphatic  aleph  would  have  been  retained  as  an  essential  part  of  it  in 
the  kindred  dialects.  Besides,  admitting  what  is  wholly  uncertain, 
that  the  Tyrians  always  used  the  Chaldaic,  and  not  the  Hebraic  ew- 
phasis  ;  how  can  we  justify  the  present  application  of  it  to  tiie  term, 
Tsor,  so  contrary  to  the  Syriac  and  Chaldaic  authorities  ?  The  Chaldee 
paraphrases,  the  Syriac  versions  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  the 
Talmud,  the  Chronicon  Syriacum  of  Bar-Hebraeus;  not  to  mention 
the  few  coins,  for  of  them  I  never  saw  any  myself;  contain  this  pro- 
per appellation,  at  least  a  hundred  times ;  but  never  at  all  with  the 
emphatic  aleph  ;  though  it  is  well  known,  that  on  other  occasions  they 
abound  with  this  emphasis  almost  to  a  fault.  The  author,  indeed, 
seems  to  think,  that  the  common  signification  of  the  noun,  T)^,  was 
not  known  to  the  Paraphrasts.  The  Jerusalem  Targuriiist,  however, 
in  paraphrasing  that  part  of  the  prophecy  of  Balaam,  which  relates  to 
the  Kenites,  has  evidently  used  it  in  its  common  acceptation :  Jl"lpJ3 
Tl2{ — in  the  clefts  of  a  rock:  to  which  if  we  add,  on  the  autliority 
of  Sir  William,  a  text  in  Jonathan,  though  I  strongly  suspect  he  in- 
tended to  say  Pseudo-Jonathan,  the  Targuniist  of  the  Pentateuch,  we 
shall  then  be  in  possession  of  two  testimonies  to  show,  that  as  a  com- 
mon appellation  they  knew  well  what  it  nicai>t. 

I  next  advert  to  parts  of  the  tr;uislation,  which  cannot  be  defended 
on  any  grounds  whatever  ;  I  mean,  "11  ^ti; — two  marbles;  and,  P  ]11^— 
two  sons :  to  which  it  ought  to  be  deemed  sulricient  to  object,  that 
for  impropriety  of  construction,  they  can  find  no  parallel  in  any  dialect, 
much  less  in  the  Syro  Chaldaic,  agreeably  to  which  the  Inscription  is 
to  be  interpreted.  To  support  this  silly  reading,  however,  the  author 
comes  forward  with  a  few  unfounded,  and  I  am  compelled  to  say,  un- 
learned remarks.  He  believes  that  the  H  of  the  verb,  TOtC',  from  which 
n^2'V,  two,  is  said  to  be  derived,  is  not  radical ;  and  that  the  most 
ancient  form  of  this  root  was  ]1^;  as  we  read,  ^2fV'*'),  M'if— Repeat  it  i 
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and  they  repeated  it.  It  is  iiot  an  easy  matter,  perhaps,  to  guess  what 
tlie  aiitJutr  exactly  means  by  most  ancient ;  but,  if  the  second  book  of 
Sani«(I  iias  any  claim  to  antiquity,  the  root,  as  it  is  found  in  it,  is 
doubtless  r\W.  Thus  we  read  'h'\l'W  vh^—But  he  did  not  repeat  it 
on  him:  Ch.  xx.  v.  10.  The  H  in  all  verbs  of  this  class,  when  fol- 
lowed by  the  plural  teiniination  \  is  constantly  absorbed  :  as  from 
TOX  to  reveal,  we  form  I^J,  rfvec/j/e;  as  well  as  iV^*!!,  and  they  re- 
vealed ;  not  to  mention  twenty  other  verbs  of  a  similar  complexion. 
But  the  apex  of  Chiildaic  erudition  is  contained  in  the  subsequent 
remark :  "  If  I  do  not  for^.f't,  Jonathan  puts  ^2  in  the  singular  after 
Tin ;  and  translates  yyi  ''W']^^  njl— thy  two  son,  for  thy  two 
sons.  (I  speuk  fiom  memory ;  but  see  the  Targum  1  Sam.  c.  iv,)" 
Now,  in  the  dialect  of  the  Paraphrasts,  the  suffix  of  the  second  person 
singular,  referring  to  nrasculiues,  is  subjoined  to  all  nouns  plural 
whatever  without  Xhejod,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  other  suffix  of  the 
less  worthy  gender ;  consequently,  in  all  nouns  masculinely  declined, 
and  accompanied  with  this  affix,  the  plural  is  to  be  distinguished  from 
the  singular  only  by  the  context ;  of  which  six  hundred  proofs  may  be 
instantly  ad{!uced,  should  the  position  be  disputed.  For  what  end, 
then,  the  foregoing  text  from  Sanuiel  was  quoted,  except  to  show 
that  the  author  is  by  no  means  conversant  with  the  language  of  the 
Targvmin,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  discover. 

I  shall  now  present  the  reader  with  my  own  interpretation  of  the 
inscription,  which  I  am  persuaded  is  not  very  ancient ;  and  afterwards 
develope  the  grounds  on  which  it  is  established. 

To  our  Lord,  Malcarth,  god  of  the  Tyrians ;  the  voiv  of  his  servants 
Abdasar  and  brother  Asermemar  descended  from  a  son  of  Asermemar 
the  son  of  Abdasar.  May  the  Pleiads,  their  crooked  director,  jirosper 
them  in  their  voyages. 

The  disputeti  ciiaracter  I  treat  as  a  mem ;  for  it  does  not  differ  from 
that  which  is  all  jwed  to  be  such  to  a  greater  degree,  than  many  letters 
appear  to  differ  from  themselves  on  the  Jerusalem  coins  ;  not  to  men- 
tion thai  Sir  William  himself  has  taken  it  for  a  mem  after  the  lamed  in 
kolam. 

From  "ii{,  the  city  so  called,  I  form  ''li;,  a  man  of  that  city ;  which 
in  the  j)lural  number,  according  to  the  Hebrseo-chaldaic  manner  of 
declent;ioi-,  forms,  D''^^"1i?,  Tyrians;  and  by  dropping  the  jW,  pj<}12i; 
the  reading  in  the  inscription.  Jonathan  ben  Uzziel  has  evidently 
used  this  derivation  in  the  emphatic  plural:  ""Kmii  "^V'y^  12 -When 
the  Tyrians  heard:  Isaiah,  Ch.  xxiii.  v.  5.  The  fornialion  of  plurals 
in,  Q''K,  from  singulars  terminating  in  jW,  is  common  in  the  Mishna. 
Thus  in  Masseceth  Trumotli,  Penek  4,  we  read;  D''K2in,  halves,  from 
•>ijrT,  half.  That  the  jod  of  the  plural  termination,  Q>,  is  frequently 
omitted,  is  known  to  all  ;  and  may  be  veritied  in,  D^^?:'^^T,  which  is 
put  for,  D''i*''tJ^:3n — the  princes:  Ex.'Ch.  xxxv.  v.  27- 

The  lacuna  after,  12V,  I  fdl  up  with  a  Hebrew  affix ;  though  it 
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miolit  be  supplied  many  other  ways  without  detriment  to  the  trans- 
lation. 

Inunediately  after  Asermemar,  I  understand  the  part.  DH^IJ,  horn, 
or  descended  ;  which  naturally  requires,  ^D,  after  it ;  so  naturally  in- 
deed, that,  the  preposition  being  expressed,  it  may,  on  the  present  oc- 
casion, be  well  understood,  agreeably  to  that  conciseness  which  usually 
obtains  in  all  lapidary  compositions.  The  construction,  though  not 
the  ellipsis  for  which  we  contend,  is  frequent  in  the  Mishna.  So 
*TIDn  ]r:i  Qnb)^n  bD.  All  the  offspring  of  the  horse:  Masseceth  Ke- 
laim,  Perck  S. 

d5,  pointed  D"'iD,  written  n?D'*3,  and  in  Chaldee  J^D''3,  denotes  the 
constellation,  Pleiades ;  so  culled  by  the  Greeks,  from  its  rising 
being  the  signal  for  commencing,  as  its  setting  was  for  concluding, 
their  navigation.  That  the  he  is  not  radical  in  this  term,  appears 
from  the  aleph  being  substituted  instead  of  it  in  the  Targumin  ;  as 
well  as  from  the  authority  of  Buxtorf,  who  has  given  it,  Q'l^,  in  his 
Hebrew  Lexicon.  That  thejW  is  but  a  part  of  the  punctuation,  I 
maintain  on  the  authority  of  R.  Nathan,  who  gives  it  without  mu/ 
jod  in  his  Sepher  Aruch. 

D7pi^D  I  consider  as  a  sort  of  participial  noun,  formed  from  the 
Piel  of  ^p^ ;  signifying,  to  render  any  person  or  thing  crooked  in 
their  movements  or  direction ;  and  being  accompanied  with  the  suf- 
fix, is  thus  applied  to  the  Pleiades,  which  used  to  summon  the  mariners 
always  to  their  ever  crooked  travels  on  the  sea,  and  directed  them  to 
perform  their  voyages  at  the  night  season  of  the  year.  Though  the 
Piel  conjugation  of  this  verb  cannot  be  found  in  the  scriptures,  it 
may  in  the  Talmudists  ;  but  especially  in  R.  Nathan  ben  Jechiel ;  as 
on  the  following  occasion  ;  "]"nrT  I'p'^V  ""B  H?  '^^^  7lhi  :  He  walked  off 
and  eluded  her,  that  is,  he  crossed  or  changed  the  direction  of  the  road. 
Aruch  i:i. 

The  inscription  seems  to  consist  of  three  colons  or  members ;  the 
first  of  which  contains  the  address,  the  second  the  fulfilment  of  the 
vov.',  and  the  last  the  general  petition  of  the  voters,  that  their  seasons 
of  navigation  might  always  be  prosperous  to  them.  In  dialect  it  ap- 
proaches the  Babylonish  Mishna,  or  rather  the  Jerusalem  Targum  ; 
which  last  is  certainly  our  principal  authority  for  apocopizing  the 
affix  of  the  first  person  plural. 

I  now  submit  my  criticism  to  the  consideration  of  the  truly  learned, 
who,  whatever  they  may  think  of  the  translation  itself,  will  easily 
assent  to  the  justness  of  my  remarks.  I  ought,  however,  in  fairness 
to  Sir  William,  who  is  both  a  learned  and  a  candid  writer,  to  confess, 
that  I  greatly  prefer  his  interpretation  to  that  of  Ed.  Calm,  which  is, 
to  s:!y  the  best  I  can  of  it,  the  most  imperfect  specimen  of  orien- 
tal criticism  that  has  ever  occurred  to  me  in  the  progress  of  my 
heading. 

Nov.  14,  1812.  T.  O. 
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NOTICE   OF 

JESCHYLI  TRAGCEDIjE  quce  supersunt  ac  dejyerditarum  Fragmenta. 
Recensuit  Christian.  Godofr.  Schiitz.  Vol.  I.  Prometheus  vinctus  et 
Septem  adversus   Thebas.     Hale,  impensis  Joannis  Jacobi  Gebaveri, 

1782. 

Extracted   from  Maty's  New  Review    for    February    178S,    written    by 
Professor  Porson  > 


iVI  R.  Schiitz  is  the  author  of  a  commentary  on  the  Agamemnon, 
pubhsned  some  years  ago  in  Germany,  and  much  approved  of,  as  well 
as  his  X^'ijo-roaaS/a  of  select  readings  from  various  Greek  authors. 
His  plan  on  the  present  occasion  will  be  best  explained  in  the  words  of 
his  own  elegant  dedication  to  that  celebrated  commentator  Mr. 
Heyne. 

P'iro  illustri  Christiano  Gottlob.  Heyne,  litteratori  philosopJio  qui 
p7-imus  Germanorum  in  veterum  poetarwn  interpretatioiie  gratias  et 
musas  aniabili  vinculo  consociaias  adhibuit ;  artium  politioris  elega7itice 
universnm  orbem  subtili,  si  quis  alius  scientia  comprehendit ;  auctoriiate, 
dxtrina,  litteris  iUustravit,  morumque  hunianitatis  venerabili  exemplo 
nobilitavit ;  hanc  JEschyli  editianem,  Heyniance  poetarum  enanationis 
nobilem  cursinn  baud  cequis  passibus  urgentem  sedlonge  sequentem  et  veS' 
tigia  prorsus  adorantem. 

Officii  et  observantice  causa  dicavit, 

Chr.  Godofr,  Schiitz. 

The  further  account  Mr.  Schiit?;  gives  of  his  work  in  the  Preface, 
amounts  to  this : 

He  has  consulted  four  new  manuscripts,  viz.  two  from  Moscow, 
communicated  by  Prof.  Matthaei  (who  found  the  hymn  to  Ceres)  one 
from  Wirtemberg,  and  a  Guelferbitan  one.'  These,  however,  furnish- 
ed very  little,  and  what  little  they  did  furnish  had  been  found  before 
in  the  manuscripts  in  the  French  king's  library,  collected  by  Mr. 
Brunck.  Mr.  Schiitz  only  mentions  them  therefore  to  save  other 
people  the  trouble  of  looking  for  what  they  will  not  find.  As  to 
himtelf,  he  professes  not  to  have  looked  ambitiously  for  manuscripts, 
but  to  have  consulted  all  the  editions  (a  list  of  which  he  gives  us)  very 
carefully. 

He  has  made  great  use  of  Mr.  Brunck's  edition  of  the  Prometheus, 
Persae,  et  Septem  apud  Thebas  i^Strasb.  1779)  not,  however,  so  as  not 
to  differ  from  him,  especially  when,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  Mr. 
Brunck's  great  genius  has  led  him  to  hazard  conjecture,  always 
sensible,  but   sometimes  too  bold  and   unauthorised. 

His  opinions  of  the  merits  of  the  several  editors  he  reserves  for  his 
comment ;  in  the  mean  time  it  appears,he  speaks  respectfully  of  Heath, 
Abresch,  and  especially  Brunck,  otten  very  well  of  Morell,  and  con- 
temptuously enough  of  Pauw. 

.  P.  ought  to  have  said,  one  from  Wittenberg,  and  tnefrom  IVol/enbUttel, 
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The  best  various  reading  is  taken  into  the  text:  the  others,  together 
with  the  reason  for  adopting  that  chosen,  are  thrown  into  the  form  of 
notes  at  the  bottom  of  the  page.  As  to  emendations,  Mr.  S.  has  some- 
times received  into  the  text  those  of  otliers  ;  his  own,  as  became  his 
modesty,  are  mostly  amongst  the  notes. 

The  Commentary,  which  will  probably  make  the  fourth  volume, 
and  therefore  cannot  be  yet  expected,  as  the  second  is  only  to  be  pub- 
lished at  Easter,  is  to  contain  whatever  is  necessary  for  understanding 
the  poet's  meaning,  the  beauty  of  diction,  &c.  &c. 

Besides  this  there  will  be, 

1.  A  very  curious  iEschylean  Lexicon,  particularly  tending  to  illus- 
trate the  Poet's  use  of  old  words  in  the  language. 

2.  Excursus's  on  historical  and  critical  questions,  after  tlie  manner 
of  Heyne. 

3.  A  pretty  large  collection  of  fragments,  with  a  great  many  entirely 
new  emendations  and  illustrations. 

4.  Corrected  Greek  Scholia,  with  short  notes  on  the  value  of  them. 

The  Apparatus  Historicus  will  contain, 

1 .  The  life  of  uEschylus,  comprising  a  dissertation  on  the  character 
of  his  Tragedies,  and  the  additions  made  by  him  to  the  Drama, 

2.  Metrorum  rationes. 

3.  A  dissertation  on  the  merits  and  demerits  of  the  several  MSS. 
editions,  critics,  &:c.  &c. 

A  large  collection  of  similar  passages,  after  the  manner  of  Fulvius 
Ursinus,  mostly  from  Latin  and  Greek  authors,  but  sometimes,  though 
sparingly,  from  the  moderns. — 1  hope  the  immense  use  Milton  has 
made  of  the  Prometheus  will  not  be  forgot. 

It  remains  now  only  to  give  a  few  notes  from  the  first  volume,  after 
repeating,  how^ever,  that  we  are  not  to  form  a  complete  judgment  of 
Mr.  Schiitz's  talents  from  this  beginning,  as  he  very  sensibly  admits 
most  of  Brunck's  readings,  and  the  plays  themselves  are  very  easy. 

VARIETAS   LECTIONIS. 

Vcr.  6.  u^af^xvrUiiv- — Tridxigl  ix.oy.ui/.yTtv6i?  -sriOYiS-iv  ur^rjKTot;  Ti-iTpccti  Cod.  Ar. 
doitficivrivotg  viO'/yt^i  iv  ufrtjy.roti  TTiT^xn;  Cod.  Reg.  A.  At  in  I'fig.  B.  £"  tan- 
quam  glossema  superscriptum.  uactuciiVTnxi?  -^dyis-iv  h  oi^fiitirei';  Trir^atg 
E(l.  Aid.  Turn.  Garb.  Victor,  uox/navrivxii  Tri^cn?  h  eifftiy,roii  Tr.T^xti  Rob. 
i^x^etvTivuv  "^io-^Mv  h  ecpfiliKToii  -r'i^xn;  .Schol.  Aristoph.  ad.  Ran.  Hanc 
lectioaem  ceteris  oumibus  pi*terendam  (iuxinius.  Non  solum  cnim  aiuto- 
ritate  Codicis,  quern  Sclioliastcsadiiibuit,  sed  etiam  hoc  ar^umeatocont'nuia- 
tur,  quod  ex  ea  celeraiuin  iec  tionaiii  ottus  declaiari  optinie  potest.  Libra- 
rius  enim  qui  drs^a*?  scribrre  debcbat,  prop  er  similitudinem  cIuusu'.eb  e 
versu  4.  repetiit  ■^'tr^nig.  Quod  ut  cum  prioribus  v.  6.  verbis  conciliaii  posset, 
fuerunt  qui  pro  u^ocfAx^ntvuv  dio-uaiy  scriberent  cc^mucevTi'vot^,  h(rfia7g.  Pro 
cia-tioTg  alii  vel  ex  glossa,  vcl  ex  coUatione  aliorum  codicum  scripsenmt 
TTiOYiff-iv  vel  ■xi^tiiii,  post  p^i/.^.xvrlvoi:;.  Sic  Hesycb.  ^ia-ftx  interpretatur  Tti'^xt. 
Solemnis  autem  est  Aescbylo  hac  verborum  structura:  ct^oiy.xvriviiv  ^icrfiiSt 
iv  i^f^KTetf  ■n-'i^eiii.      Sic,  V.  64.      K^ctfAciirnfi  e-ipriioi  xvSx^n  yiuSov.      Slaulejus 
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vero  hunc  versiim  ita  emendandum  putabat  o^si^xnlvm  oi-y^ois-iv  ecpf^'irei^ 
noMV,  qiirtiTi  Ipctionein  suopte  qxioque  ingeiiio  repertam  in  textxim  recepit 
CI.  Blunck  ;  qua-  (|tudv":ni  quamvis  sit  eicgans,  veritatis  tameu  insignibus 
caret. 

V.  599.  ^oix^v(rl<rrccArov  (fk-K  otriruv]  Ita  edd.  omnes,  ante  Bninckiuin', 
^ui  Heathiumsecuuis  (ielevit  ^',  iit  versus  hie  anttthetico  melius  responde- 
ret.  Sed  hoc  opus  non  est,  cum  in  Stropharum  et  Antistropharum  vcrsibus 
antitheticis  nou  requiratur,  ul  syllabas  syllabis,  pedes  pedibus,  sed  tantum 
tnetra  metris  respondeant,  quod  noii  uno  loco  Ileathius  ipse  monuit.  Jam 
\ersiis  a.ntiiheticus  MiyciXoir^i^ft,6'jci  xci^X^'^i — est  lonicus  a  minore.  lonicus 
a  minore  vol  ex   soUs  lonicis  constat,  vei  edani   ahos  pedes  v.  c.  Epitritos 

rccipit.     Versus  aniistrophcs  tertius  MiyaT^oc-y^^cova  y.u.^yca.i constat 

duobus  lonicis  a  minore  |  v  v |  vv |  :  ideo  non  opus  est  ut  stro- 

phicus  oppositus  eosdeni  pedes  habeat ;  sufficit  si  ei  metruni  lonicum  a  minore 
conservetiir,  quod  lion  pcrit,  si  cum  editionibus  et  codd.  omnibus  legamus 
^x>c^vcri<j-rciix.Toy  d  uii   oa-crm.    Turn  enlm  versus    lonicus  a   minore  constat 

jpede    lonico,  et  epitriio   secundo    \vv [  — «| j.  Particula 

Ss  autem  more  Aescinleo  h.  1.  abesse  nequit.  cf.  locus similHnuis  v.  145. 

V.  459.  jracp^rfsaraiv]  voa-(pt(!-f.iciriin>  in  quiljusdam  libris  scriptum  fiiisse 
notat  Scbol.  as.  e  qua  quidem  Jectione  quamvis  putida  et  inepta  ille  tamen 
sensum  aliquem  caceie,  aut  potius  extundere  conatur.  At  quis  nescit  phiii-' 
mis  ex  hoc  genere  hominum  tam  dura  esse  ilia,  ut  vel  silices  concoqucre 
possint  ? 

V.  472.  uitxli']  Propter  legem  iliara  qua?  anaptestum  e  paribus  iambici 
carminisregionibus  plane  exulare  jubet,  Dawesius  synizesin  in  uuick  fieri,  et 
««s?  pronuntiandura  esse  statuit.  Assentior  autem  Brunckio,  &c.  quibus 
tragicos  illius  legis  non  ubique  curiosos  tuisse  certum  est. 

Ver.  631.  632.  in  Oxonicnsi  plane  absunt.  Sane  si  abessent  ad  sensum 
nihil  desiueraretur.  Et  ibrtasse  alio  niodo  interpolaiionem,  qufe  hie  alicubi 
latere    videtur,  tollere  liceat.     Quid  si  sic  AeschylNm  scripsissedicamus  ? 

n^.  TO  f,ih  ftsiSiTv  trot  fif  iTa-c-on  '/j  hci&ih  vuoi. 

Up.  (pB-evos  filv  ovoik.  G-oii  d    okvoj  ^pci^ui  (ppivx?. 

Ita  saltern  brevius  et  elegalitius  altcrnaret  dialogus,  cujiis  ut  nunc  e^t 
fiocic^oXoytii  non  placet. 

SEPTEM  APUD  THEBAS. 

Ver.  575.  Tii  hoc  versu  non  solum  post  5r§''5"|C'«g«v  syllaba  deest  ad  metri 
integritatem,  sed  etiani  sensus  ejus  duorun;<pie  seqiientiuui  multis  modis 
implicitus  est.  Ut  autem  nos  ex  oiunib'us  expcdiamus,  ita  corrigendos 
opinor:  Ki»<  rov  c-;v  aiB-ii  ■pr^o(rfAo^ov  Ij  udih^iiiv  'E|ywT<«^6)v  of^fioi,  JloXwiixa; 
filotv  AixTTuvev  aiiirai  rcuvof/J  ivdxrufmic^  Kei>^u  6cc.  Eniendationis  veritatem  ut 
asserercm,  operam  dcdiiiir'oinincnrar,  ad  h.  1.  Bnnickius  audacius,  qnam  ut 
probare  possim,in  textuminvexitojWoc-Tre^uv  y.eiy.o^ r oS-aiv  ])ro  -Tr^ovfio^ov  a'^tXipicv, 
neque  tanien  reliquoruni  versuum  diiiicultaiem  rcinediotam  a^pero  subleva- 
vit.  Vrok}iX<piov  in  Roh.eiii  kdi>.(pov.  Tn  rodd.  reg.  annoiatur  lectio  i'utilis 
TT^ao-^rogflv,  quam  e.xponuntglossa',  t^v  iv  ra  avirS  erTropa,  iv  rvi?  «fyT«?  a-Tropxi 
•yivyy^vrx,  in  quo  Brunckius  suiun  illud   of^ia-r^o^ov  latere  })Utabat. 

The  other  places  Mr.  Schlitz  proposes  to  remark  on  in  his  excursus' 
are,  Prometheus,  v.  365.  'l-Tro^'asvo;  (which  reading  he  adopts)— 371. 
©EfjUoI^  aVArycrrcii,  &c.  430. — ^Na-roic  vT7077e'/ff.^si.  463. — l.ay^.a<riy. — 
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57O.  aXs'S  tJ  oa. — 6S2.  Ascvryj-  ax^oiv  rs. — 723.  ''Tj3^i(rTrjV  (which  he 
supposes  die  name  of  a  river.) — IlaAfaTrAa/Pirsio-i  (indicated  as  the  true 
reading.) 

The  type  is  pretty,  and  paper  better  than  usual.  From  the  good 
sense  and  learning  hitherto  displayed,  I  cannot  but  have  the  best  ex- 
pectations of  the  work.  By  the  Agamemnon,  however,  it  will  stand 
or  fall,  and  there  t  am  afraid  the  want  of  MSS.  will  be  heavily  felt. 


List  of  BOOKS  which  produced  remarkable  Prices  at  the  late 
Air.  Nonte  Tooke's  sale. 


The  Library  of  John  Home  Tooke,  Esq.  by  King  and  Lochee, 
consisting  of  805  lots,  sold  for  1251/.  14*.  6d.  among  the  articles  we 
select  the  following,  which  were  enriched  by  his  notes : — 

£.  s.  d. 

Burke  on  the  French  Revolution   •  8   12  0 

Godwin's  Enr|uirer,   17S)7    -- 3    15  0 

Hardv's  Trial,  4  vols.      «■ 5     5  0 

Tooke's  ditto (1   15  0 

Harris's  Hermes I6     0  0 

Johnson's  Dictionary,  purchased  by  Major  James    200     0  0 

Locke  on  the  Understanding,  2  vols.   13     0  0 

Locke's  Works,  folio    •  •  .  •" 18     0  0 

Lowth's  Grammar    5  10  0 

Another  Copy   •  •  - 4     1   0 

Lye,  Diet.  Saxonicum 34     0  0 

Monboddo  on  Language       5     7t> 

Oswald  on  Common  Sense   4     3  0 

Piozzi's  Synonymy   •  •  •  •  • 4   13  0 

Ritson's  Remarks  on  Shakspeare    7     2  6 

Skinner's  Etymologicon  Lexicon      7  17  ^ 

Spelman's  Glossary 3   17  0 

Vossii  Opera     • .  •' 12  12  0 

Rare  articles  without  his  notes  : 

191  A  Lyiel  Treatise,  called  the  Disputacyon,  or  Complaint 

of  the  Herte,  printed  by  Vviukin  de  Worde     30  0  0 

194  Dives  and  Pauper,  by  ditto 10"  1 0'  0 

4.99  Nychodemus'  Gospel   9.6  5  0 

570  ABooke  on  Pur^ature     17  0  0 

759  Virgil  by  Staiiigimrst,  1583     ••••• 15  0  0 

Upwards  of  a  thousand  persons  attended  the  sale,  and  the  books  were 
divided  among  a  luui^red  puichasers. 
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Teucher's  Edition  of  Afitoninus  Liheralis. 

AnTONINI  LiberaLIS  3/rTajaop(fajo-?a;v  'Swoiyjoyr^  TrANSFORMA- 
TioNUM  Congeries,  cum  Notis  Guil,  Xylandri,  Abr. 
Berkelii,   Thom.  Munckeri,  et  Henr.  Verheykii  :    ao 

CESSERUNT    jEsOPI    FaBUL^    ALIQUOT,     QU^    IN    ^.^SOPEARUM 

Editionibus  haud  LEGUNiuR,  ET  Babrii  NONNULL^  :  CU- 
RAviT  LuDOV.  Henr.  Teucherus.  Lipsi^,  1791.  pp.  227, 
Octavo. 


\v  E  shall  make  the  followmg  extract  from  Teiicher's  Preface,  to  ena* 
ble  our  readers  to  form  some  o}^inion  on  the  merits  of  this  edition  : 

"  Nos  quivlem  in  hvx  nova  editione  rctii;uimus  Xylaudri,  Munckeri, 
et  Vcrhe>kii  Notas,  ouiissis  iis,  quie  miuoris  momenti  esse  videbantur: 
ex  Berkelianis  adscripsimus  eas,  quas  vel  indigilaverat  Munckerus 
vel  ad  quas  reniiserat  V^erheykius,  vel  quas  ad  contextum  vel  alius 
(alium)  scriptoris  locum  illustraudum  facere  judicabamiis:  quas  ad  fi- 
nem  adjecimus  fabulus,  quoe  ia  nulla  iT",sopearum  editione  reperiuntur, 
atque  etiam  Babriauas  sumsimus  ex  Thom.  Tyrwliitti,  qui  eas  ex  Co- 
dice  Bodleiano  descripsit,  Dissertatione  de  Babrio  Fabularum  Scrip- 
tore,  edita  Londini  1781.  recusa  Erlang^c.  1785." 

Our  readers  might  suppose  from  this  extract,  that,  in  possessing  Teu- 
cher's  Edition  of  this  work,  the  edition  of  Verhe\k,  publislicd  in  1774. 
Lug.  Bat.,  would  be  an  ijicumbrance  to  their  library,  and  it  is  to  guard 
against  this  error,  that  ve  notice  at  all  Teucher's  edition,  which  was 
published  «o  many  years  ago.  The  editor  informs  us  tiiat,  of  the  notes 
of  Xylandcr,  Mimcker,  and  Verheyk,  lie  has  omitted  "  qua?  minoris 
momenti  esse  videbantur:"  we  differ  with  him  in  the  opinion  of  the 
hnportance  of  the  parts,  which  are  omitted,  and  are  disposed  to  think 
that  every  thing  written  by  such  men,  as  Muncker  and  Verheyk,  scho- 
lars of  deep  research,  and  accurate  remark,  merits  the  attention  of  the 
student.  T'eucher  gives  an  "  Index  R.erum  ct  Verborum,  quie  obser- 
vantur  et  explicantur,"  but  he  has  omitted  the  "  Index  Scriptorum  ve- 
teruni,  qui  vel  illustrantur,  et  tentantur,  vel  coniguntur,"  which  is 
surely  a  most  important  part.  It  is,  however,  to  be  observed,  that 
Teucher  has  reprinted  entire  V'^erheyk's  "  Excursus  in  Dialectos  Anto- 
uianas."  We  also  find  among  the  omissions  the  dedications  of  both 
Verheyk,  and  Muncker,  as  well  as  both  the  prefaces,  though  the  pre- 
face of  Verheyk  is  particularly  valuable  upon  many  accounts.  It  pre- 
sents us  with  useful  information  respecting  the  former  editions  of  An- 
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toninus  Liberalis;  it  gives  to  us  a  brief  history  of  the  disputes  between 
Berkeluss  and  Muncker,  and  it  acquaints  us  with  what  Verheyk  1ms 
linnself  done.  Veihcyk  there  says  that  he  received  from  Ruhnken 
and  Valckenaer,  some  conjectures  of  lleoisterhuis,  together  with  some 
of  their  own. 

Fulnien,  Sceptrum  Jovis. 
We  recommend  to  the  student  to  attend  to  the  following  note: 
"  iroisl  ya^  aurov  iv  7rx7iro~ig  o^vicri  ^xtTabx,    xxl  Sih7   (pvXxtrcrsiv   ro 
UUv    o-ya]TTroov,   Xyiander  eniendat  rov  Ufov  a-y.^itrfov,  nonimprobo; 
aliud    sceptruui  praeter  fulraen  non  novit  Jupiter.     Priap.  c.  XIX. 

"  Fulmina  sub  Jove  sunt,  Neptuni  fuscina  teluni  :" 

et  telum,  et  sceptrum  Neptuni  fuscina,  ut  Jovis  fulnien  :  Plin.  L.  X. 
c.  3.  '  Negant  unquam  soiani  banc  avem  fulniine  exanimatara,  unde 
armigeram  Jovis  consuetudo  judicavit :'  Servius  ad  jEn.  I.  v.  398. 
I.!iim  in  avem  converf.it,  qitam  avem  Jupiter  inhcsrere  sihi  prcecepit,  el 
Julmina  gesture :'  nee  unquam  legere  memini,  ubi  sceptrum  gestans 
ifitrodujatur  aquila:  Jovis  arnnger  ales  est  Virgilio  Georg.  3.  non 
sc£ptriger,  quamvis  licet  fulmen  Jovi  pro  sceptro  sit :  Phaedr.  L.  IV. 
c.  17. 

'  Consedit  genitor  turn  deorum  maximus 
Quassatque  luhnen,' 

h.  e.  sceptrum  :  si  quis  tamen  to  crx^tfr^ ov  retinere  maluerit,  advoeare 
poterit  illud  Pindari,  Vyth.  Od.  I. 

xa]  Tov  cd^fjiaToiv  Kspavvov  <r^BVVtjr,g 

euSsj  5'  ava.  crxaTrTcu 

Ato;  alsTog, 
sed  sK  TfoccaXXriXov,  ut  vides,  ponit/M/mf«  et  sceptrum."  Munck."  A 
conjectura  Xylandri  a-Kri7:rov  eniendantis  etiam  Cuper.  non  alienus 
est,  in  Apoth.  Horn.  p.  24.  fulminis  minister  et  armiger  poetis  dicitur 
aquila  :  vid.  Heins.  ad  Sil.  Ital.  L,  XII.  v.  58.  Pindarus  Nob.  viro 
cil.  Pyth.  l.v.  9. 

sed  fulmen  Jovis  sreptrura  erat,  unde  lectio  non  soUicitanda ;  prop- 
terea  quod  mox  subjuniritur  ^o'jvog,  de  quo  vid.  Burni.  de  Jov.  Fulg. 
c.  14."  Verb.  p=  37.  for  our  own  parts,  we  are  satistied  with  the 
reasoning  of  Verheyk. 

ciTTo^xlvsiv,    sx(ixlvsiv,   cvadeve. 

Teucher  in  page  50.  xTts^riO-oLv  syiroitco;  fiKz^yo'i,  omits  entirely  an 
important  note,  which  we  liave  in  Verheyk's  edition  : 

"  d7fsi3u(rav,  unica  littera  mutata,  scribe,  dTts^rja-ocv,  Lucianus, 
a§i(rTOi  dfS^ss  xito^aiyova-i,  optimi  viri  evadunt :  Xylandro  non  ignaia 
fuit  hjec  lectioj  ut  indicat  ejus  versio  :  atque  hoc  ultro  profiteor,  ne 
laureolam  in  mustacco  quaerere  me  censeas."  Munck.  Idem  conjecit 
Galeus,  etiamsi  Berkelius  voluisset,  aTrsc-Sscrav,  quod  in  altera  Ed. 
mutavit  in  ij^euj-aK."     Verheyk.  p.  66. 
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Thus  we  have  in  Longinus  Ttsfi  u\hov/;,  c.  44.  J/iVs^  oulisv  ots  /x^ 
KoXeoiSf  E>tjSa>vO|t>!/Sv  yisyixXo^pvelc,  '  nil  nisi  niagnifici  adulatores  evadi. 
nius.' 

In  page  6S.  xa5ai§ri!rai  ro  T-qg  dSskoyj;  (ro5ij.x  Teucher  cites  the  fol- 
lowing excellent  note  : 

"  Xyl.  priusquam  so7-oris  corpus  deponeref,  bene  sane,  Lucas, 
c.  XXIII.  V.  53.  KX^s?.MV  auto  (ro  o-wtLO^  ro'j  'irjtrou)  £vstu>s^5v  auri 
ffivSoyi,  Erasni.  et  dcpositum  invohit  sindoiiL"     Mutick. 

But  in  Veiheyk's  edition  we  have  the  following  words  besides,  which 
ought  not  to  have  been  omitted  : 

"  Aliud  xx^xl^ca,  aliud  xxSo-icsu!,  ne  qnis  heic,  at  aliquando  factum 
vidi,  de  purgatiGne  corporis  agi  existiniet." 

a^;/r)v,  omnino,  used  only  with  a  negative. 

Mijncker,  in  page    1 1 7,  has  the  following  note : 

"  ApoUodor.  L.  I.  Zv^royvra-y  J=  diJ.(por£^cvv  rov  "TAav  -^  volu^  dvy^^y^. 
'Hf oooro^  ^s  (scribe  "Hfo'acjf o;  cum  Fabro)  o^^l  t'^v  d^y^y  ^pyi^Ti  ir'Asva-oct 
Ttors,  d'AXd  Tiocf  Oti<^dXr,  oovXsvsiv,  non  intellexit  illud  tyjV  d^^ry  inter- 
pres;  vertit  enim,  Herodotus  negue  jatn  turn  statiin  navigasse,  sed 
apnd  Omphaleii  servitutem  servUsse  affirrnat :  fu  vide  Vigerum  de 
Idiot.  Ling.  Gr.  p.  IS,  verte,  inquani,  omnino  non  navigasse  ait: 
nam  Vigerum  accuratius  duni  considero,  ut  satisfacturus  sit  tibi,  vereor: 
producit  ex  Xenoph.  L.  VH.  Kxped.  OG-u-iTrs^  ■^aksTrwrspv,  s-k  irXov- 
<rtou  TtsvYj-Tcx,  yavsaSoci,  rj  d^yj^v  ^r^  •7TXovfrj<rai,  xa]  offu)  Xviffjoors^ov,  sk 
^xtriXscc;  Utajry/  Cayyjva.i,'y)  doyr/V  fj.rj  j3cc(nXsv erect,  'quo  gravius  exdivite 
pauperem  fieri,  quam  ab*initio  divitem  non  fnisse,  quantoquemolestius 
ex  rege  privatum  fieri,  quam  regem  fuisse  nunquam:'  nimirura  illud 
ry/  doyj^v  respondet  sa^pe  rw  omnino,  prorsus,  plane,  Thucyd.  ou^s 
Ttsiooo-vraA  ty/V  doyrjv  :  familiareni  Dioni  istam  esse  locutionem  observat 
cl.  Jacob.  Gironovius  Suppltm.  nunc  nuper  edit.  p.  54." 

But  doyjiv  is  never  so  used,  but  with  a  negative,  as  is  shown,  if  we 
remember  rightly,  by  Lennep,  (in  his  Notes  on  Phalaris's  Epistles,) 
who  first  explained  the  principle  of  the  thing. 

Digitus,  digituni,   SajcTwAoc,  ddy.ruXov,  d^c. 

The  subsequent  note  is  worthy  the  attention  of  the  student: 

"  Gloss.  Benedicii,  Interdita,  ix£<xoMKrvXaM%-  interdigita: — nedi- 
gifa  mircris,  vide  mihi,  quam  niulta  contra  vuigarem  usum  o'lhri-oajg 
m  Veit.  Gloss,  eiferantur,  Articyla,  do^a,  Nervia,  vsv^cx,,  Petron. 
Fragm.  JVco-wr.  p.  17.  Ed.  Comer.  Mortuus  pro  mortuo,  qui  habct 
nervia  prtecisn  :  Non.  c.  3,  14.9.  »t  probet  nervia  esse  ntutri  generis, 
producit  ex  Varronis  Satyra,  ovo;  'Avca;,  Et  id  dicunt  suam  Brisei- 
dem.  produccre,  quce  ejus  ?iervias  trad  are  solebat :  nisi  nervia  heic  le- 
gas,  quomodo  id,  quod  intendit,  evincet  hoc  exemplo  Nonius?  G/a- 
dium,  ^i(po;,  Gladia,  ^I^vj,  Stnmbilum,  ksvtoov,  leg.  stimnlum :  Gloss. 
Ci/rill.  ivij.o:,  humerum,  acrm^  rai'^sjof,  culleum,  et  sexcenla  alia : 
cajterum,  ut  digitus  ct  digitum  Latini,  ita  ^dyau'xos  Grzeci  et  ^d-AtvXav 
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diciint :  Anthol.  L.  I.  c.  8().  Epigr,  8.  9oa  'Ji/.ryAa  %2Joo;,  L.  IV. 
c.  25.  Episr.  I. 

Musoeus,  V.  114. 

adde  qua;  Naiisijis  ad  Noun.  Paraphras.  c.  XiX.  v.  130.  notavit: 
iTjetaplasmus  ilie  Icnicus  videtur:  Horn,  //.  R.  v.  722.  v.aixirvX<x,  kukKx: 
annotat  Schol. 'fojyoc'JJc,  yjjkXovs,  tovg  I'^oy^o'jg:  sic  (pi'Mx  pro  (pi^/^ous  in 
Epigr.  Anytes,  L.I.  c.  33.   Numer,  28."  p.  181. 

We  have  cited  this  note  more  particularly  with  a  view  to  guard   the 
student  against   the  absurdity,  into  which  many,  whon?  we  shall  not 
name,  have  fallen,  of  supposing  that  the  neutral  plural,  such  as  digita, 
«a>iTi/Aa,  comes  from  the  masculine  singular,  digitus,  IxyjT'jXog. 
(raiv£(v,  adulari,  de  Aninialibus  caudam  moventibus. 

By  far  the  most  valuable  note,  that  has  ever  been  written  on  this 
word,  which  has  afforded  such  ample  scope  for  the  display  of  learning, 
and  the  exercise  of  ingenuity,  appears  in  page  156",  and  we  shall  cite 
it  entire,  because  Mr.  Blomfield  on  *  The  Seven  against  Thebes,' 
V.  379.  will,  we  doubt  not,  be  thought  by  many  scholars  to  have  gone 
to  the  bottom  of  the  subject,  which  is  by  no  means  the  case.  It  is 
true,  that  at  the  conclusion  of  his  elaborate  note,  he  refers  us  to  the"In- 
terpretes  ad  Antonin.  Liberal.  35,"  but  it  is  equally  true,  that  he  has 
made  little,  or  no  use  of  the  important  matter,  w  hich  is  to  be  found 
there,  except,  perhaps,  to  take  one,  or  two  examples  from  it,  else  he 
would  not  have  said :  "  a-alysiv  igitur  PROPRIE  dicitur  canis,  qui 
Cauda bliiiiditur,CflM</a»»   leniter  atierens,  ut  ait  Horatius." 

"  AvKOi  d£  (Tvva.yroiJ.syoi  y.cc)  ffrivaytBg,  hsec  vox  non  de  lupis  tantum 
et  canibus,  sed  omnibus  udeo  animalibus,  quce  cauda  aduluntur,  usur- 
patur :  hinc  cccyylov,  penis,  Cauda :  [/.srcKpociytuJs  et  aatveiv  nvoL  homi- 
nes dicuntur :  Pind.  Pyth.  Od.  I.  legi  nunc  nuper,  Yuv  5'  a.yiyy.a. 
ju-(v  (piAov  Kc'J  Ti;  k'lv  [j:syc(.Xdvou§  scavs  :  in  Scholiis  ad  eandem  oden  in- 
venio  YlE^lXaov  aenei  illius  tauri,  in  quo  hospites  cremabat  Phalaris, 
vocalum  fuisse  artificem,  quem  Perillum  Plin.  etOvid.  appellant:  id 
quod  baud  scio,  an  quisquam  notaverit :  iteruni  monendum  mihi  to 
caivsiv  latins  patere,  quani  quidam  rentur :  leonibus  illud  tribuit 
Tzetz.  ad  Lycophr.  p.  131.  Ed.  Steph.  &ihv  s^oj^sy  rr^;  avXr,;  rr^g 
Ki£>cry5'  X'JKOvs  nai  Xsovrag  ■^rj.'e^ovg,  (raiyovrocg  aurouc  raig  ov^acigy  Hie- 
ronyni.  in  Vit.  Pauli  Eremit.  Et  illi  (leones)  directo  cursu  ad  cadaver 
beati  aenis  substiterunt,  adulantibusque  caudis  circa  ejus  pedes  occu- 
buere :  niinirum  <ralysiv  PROPRIE  est  cauda  adulari:  qucecunque  ergo 
animallh facer e  hoc  consuevere,  cralveiv  dicuntur:  Apollon.  yirg-o«,  I. 
V.  1144. 

QripBi;  V  s]Xuovg  ts  xara  ^DXo^oug  ts  XmovTsgj 

ovpxcriv  (raivovTsg  sttyiXv^v." 
Munck.  <'Ad  Lactantiuni;  unde  hocarguraentum  observationls  hue  trans- 
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tuli,  agnoscit  quidem  Staverenius,  quae  dixit  Munckerus,  sed  eon- 
tendit  veibum  hoc  proprium  esse  canuni,  a  quibus  nietaphorice  ad 
alia  animalia  trauslatiuu  esset ;  si  vero  analogize  rationem  habuisset, 
vidisbet  vix  aliam  quam  movendi  signiticationeni  huic  veibo  inesse, 
quod  cum  fiat  cauda,  res  ipsa  loquitur,  froprk  de  omnibus  animalibus 
did,  quct  caudam  movent,  sivc  hoc  motu  tauquani  reniigio  utantur,  ut 
pisces,  de  quibus  etiam  (ralvsiv  adhibuit  Sophocles  ap.  Atheiizeum, 
L.  VII.  c.  2. 

Totivoucriv  ovgciiOKTiv 
cct.  et  aies,  de  quibus  adhibuit  Antigonus  in  Histor.  4S.  monente  hie 
Berkelio ;  sive  eo  Isetitiam  tcstentur,  quod  omnes  faciunt  bestiae  ci- 
cures,  uli  in  canibus  non  tantum,  sed  et  equis,  si  palpes,  in  porcis, 
et  ovibus  cet.  constat  :  de  lupis  et  leonibus  jam  vidiir.us,  et  contir- 
niatur  Ovidii  loco  Tzetz;«  exposition!  congruo,  Met.  L.  XIV.  v,  255. 
libi  et  ur&i  adduntur, 

Mille  liipi,  mixt(rque  lupis  rcrsa-que  Ictzque 
Occvraufecere  melum  ;  sed  nulla  timenday 

Quin  (tiam  blandas  movere  per  aera  caudas, 
Kostraqne  adulante.s  comitant  vestigia : 

videsquod  innuo,  blandas  movere  caudas,  et  adulari,  jungi  quidem, 
sed  lanien  diversa  esse,  quod  minus  distinguunt,  qui  illud  canis  prie 
ceteris  proprium  censent ;  alterum  enira  craivsiv,  alterum  est  Tt^otrKWETy^ 
quod  Livius  iitnuit  L.  IX.  c.  18.  Desiderata  hiimi  jacentium  adulaiio- 
nes,  et  L.  XXX.  c,  l6.  More  adulantiumprocuhuerunt,  unde  disci- 
rous  quonsodo  ad  homilies  translatum  sit,  et  pro  simplicifer  aliquid 
petere  sumatur,  unde  cum  adorare  vel  confunditur,  vel  idem  signifi- 
cat ;  sic  enini  Fet.  Inscriptio  ap.  Murator«  Decs  pro  me  adularent  : 
nisi  distinctionem  facias  inter  crcdvBiv  oJ^av,  et  oJoa:  certe  <roiiyc/j  et 
odufor  saepe  tantum  indicare  voluptatem,  quam  niotitando  caudam 
ostentant,  vel  etiam  adsultando,  ac  A'ocis  sono,  testantur  Lucretius  L.  V. 
V.  1069.  iih\ gannitu  vocis  adulure  dixit,  et  Jiliai).  L.  Xlll.  c.42. 
OLvrov  Mc>.ircc>ov  Kwl^Kyv  scraivs,  adsultando  latitiam  testabatur,  quam 
Eparainonda  reviso  capiebat :  neque  aliter  vetuius  canis,  qui  solus  fere 
Ulyssein  post  tarn  longos  errores  agnoscebat.  Homer.  Odys.  P. 
V,  301. 

C^  TOTS  y  ai:  EVoy}<Tsv  Oiv(T(Tsci,  syyvg  sovraj 
ovoYj  fMEV  p  oy  eo">]Vs,  xa)  ouutu  xa/3/3aA:V  aiu^ao  : 
certe  ad  qvcevis  animalia  retulit  Eustath.  ad  Odi/s.  K.  v.  20.  quern 
Flonieri  locuni  ob  ociilos  habuit  Schol.  Lycophronis,  xaivorscrri  ob 
^^£^'^  "«  SaivEiv  sir)  i^uuccv  xXoyccv,  0  ean,  aslsiv  rij-/  ov^dv,  et  ad  Odyss. 
IJ.v.  {0,y.v^ioXBy.ro'Jij.&-^ov  y.avsTr)  y.uvcJy,  YiSt^  Kaisiri irs^icv  r^iLs^ur^  ^ivvrcuy, 
[j-sro'.(po§iy.'jv  §s  r^orixxc  koc)  sic  tou$  vtTOvXou^  xa.\  y.oXxyaxc/v^,  Schol.  Find. 
Pyth.  II.  V,  151.  et  ad  Olymp.  IV.  7-  e^avav  «vTi  tcu  zyd.oyj(iy.y,  airo 
Tc/Jv  crcA'j  ovT'rc'v   ^ctwv." 

lo  these  instances  we  add  Hesych.  v.  'S.xivov^oi,  ol  rsc;  oJsa;  o-jvs^m; 
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To  THE  Editor  of  the  Classical  Journal.  , 

1  WAS  surprised  to  find  in  your  twelfth  Number  an  attack  on  an  un- 
published work  of  mine,  by  a  Gentleman,  who  calls  himself  "  th6 
Abridger  of  Bryant."  The  work  which  he  abridges,  is  the  only  publi- 
cation, I  believe,  of  Mr.  Bryant's,  which  I  have  never  read.  It  re- 
lates to  four  passages  in  Scripture  concerning  Balaam,  Joshua,  Sam- 
son, (improperly  spelt  Sampson)  and  Jonah.  I  cannot  speak  of  the 
original;  but  we  learn  from  this  curious  abridgment, — that  Balaam^ 
who  came  to  Moab  from  "  the  mountains  of  the  East,"  was  Archi — 
mage  of  Midian  and  Edom,  lying  to  the  south  and  the  west  of  Moab  ! — 
that  the  Ass  was  made  an  object  of  veneration  in  those  regions  "  from  its 
peculiar  sagacity!" — that  Bacchus  placed  the  *' Asinine  species"  in 
the  celestial  sphere  ! — that  their  (^drvfj,  or  crib,  which  was  also  placed 
there,  was  '•  perhaps  a  distant  adumhration  of  the  ark  !  " — that  "  both 
these  constellations"  (the  Asinine  species  and  their  crib)  "  are  reckoned 
ominous  of  serenity  ! " — and  that,  as  whales  are  not  found  near  Joppa, 
a  whale  must  have  been  sent  on  purpose  from  the  north  to  swallow  up 
Jonah!  (Class.  Journ.  xii.  pp.  321 — 330.)  We  have,  besides,  some 
delectable   specimens  of  correct   writing  :    e.  g. — "  where  the    LXX 

translation."    p.   323.      "  The    mountains    of    Kiddim probably 

meaiis  some  eastern  eminences."  ibid. 

Now,  sir,  if  I  were  to  close  this  letter  here,  I  much  mistake  the  usual 
feelings  of  authors,  if  your  correspondent  would  not  think  himself 
entitled  to  complain  of  a  little  want  of  candor  on  my  part.  He 
would,  perhaps,  be  obliged  to  confess,  that  part  of  the  ridicule  is  just, 
"and  that  all  of  it  is  founded  upon  his  own  expressions  ;  but  he  might 
say,  that  he  had  oftener  than  once  been  quoted  by  half  sentences ; — • 
that  some  undoubted  errors  which  had  escaped  his  pen  had  been  in- 
vidiously selected,  in  order  to  expose  him  to  contempt ; — and  that  all 
that  is  ingenious,  learned,  or  argumentative,  in  the  system  which  he 
supports,  had  been  either  concealed,  or  misrepresented.  But,  sir, 
have  I  no  reason  to  make  a  similar  complaint  against  your  correspon- 
dent ?  If  I  be  not  misinformed  c^oncerning  the  name  of  this  gentle- 
man, he  is  a  man  of  letters,  and,  what  I  esteem  much  more,  a  man  of 
genius.  His  short,  and,  I  must  say,  flippant,  account  of  my  book, 
would  not  have  otherwise  attracted  so  much  of  my  notice.  But  he 
should  recollect,  that  it  is  scarcely  worthy  of  a  good  painter,  to  sit 
down  to  draw  caricatures. 

Having  taken  up  the  pen,  I  shall  proceed  to  make  a  few  remarks 
on  Mr.  Bryant's  work,  as  it  is  made  known  to  me  by  the  abridgment, 
for  I  have  not  been  able  to  procure  the  book  itself;  and  I  shall  submit 
it  to  the  judgment  of  your  correspondent,  whether,  or  not,  he  will 
still  adhere  to  all  of  Bryant's  opinions. 

I  have  alwavs,  sir,  considered  it  to  be  the  duty  of  everv  man,  who 
VOL.  VII.  CL  Jl.  NO.  XIV,  "         F 
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disputes  for  the  sake  of  trath,  not  only  candidly  to  examine  the  reason- 
ing of  an  adversary,  but  to  produce  all  the  evidence  which  he  can  find 
in  its  faror.  When  this  is  fairly  done,  and  he  still  feels  that  he  cannot 
be  convinced,  he  may  expect  that  a  candid  hearing  will  be  given  to 
him,  while  he  states  his  objections.  Your  readers  are  in  possession  of 
what  Mr.  Bryant's  abridger  has  said  for  him.  In  answering  hira  upon 
several  points,  I  shall  state  what  additional  arguments,  I  think,  might 
be  adduced  in  favor  of  Mr.  Bryant's  opinions  ;  and  then  show  why  I 
am  still  unprepared  to  follow  him. 

1.  In  the  passages  in  Deuteronomy  and  Numbers,  in  which  Balaam 
is  said  to  be  brought  from  Aram,  or  Syria,  and  Aram  Naharaim,  or 
Mesopotamia,  Mr.  Bryant  proposes  to  substitute  a  "T  for  a  ~) — to  read 
DTi^  Edom  for  QIK  Aram — and  to  dismiss  Naharaim  as  a  gloss. 
Mr.  Bryant's  reasons  for  proposing  this  alteration  are  stated  pp.  321- 
322.  In  addition  to  these  arguments  it  may  be  observed,  that  if 
Ptthor  (nT)jn3  Peihorah)  the  place  of  Balaam's  residence,  were  the 
same  with  Petra,  as  Mr.  Bryant  supposes,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
it  was  in  Edom,  and  not  in  Syria,  or  Aram.  Eusebius  distinctly  tells 
us  that  Pdra  was  a  city  in  the  land  of  Edom — ITsr^a,  ttoA*^  ev  yfj" 
'Ei^'j/x,  &c. 

2.  It  is  said  that  Balaam  came  from  Pethor,  ivhich  is  hy  the  river  of 
the  land  of  the  childre?i  of  his  people.  In  favor  of  Mr.  Bryant's  opi- 
nion, it  may  be  observed  that  a  river  flowed  by  Petra.  JSahatcei, 
says  Pliny,  oppidum  incolimt  Petram  nomi7ie  in  convalle,  paulo  minus 
1 1  mill.  pass,  amplitudinis  circumdatam  montihus  inaccessis  AMNE 
INTERFLUENTE. 

3.  If  Mr.  Bryant  be  right  in  supposing  Pethorah,  and  Petra,  to 
have  been  the  same,  there  seems  to  be  no  occasion  to  dismiss  Naha- 
raim as  a  gloss.  This,  indeed,  would  be  taking  a  considerable  liberty 
with  the  text.  That  part  of  Edom,  in  which  Petra  was  situated, 
abounded  in  rivers ;  and  it,  therefore,  might  have  been  called  Edom 
Naharaim,  to  distinguish  it  from  other  districts  not  so  well  watered  ; 
just  as  Aram  Naharaim  was  so  called,  to  distinguish  it  from  other  parts 
of  Syria.  Petra,  according  to  Eusebius,  lay  ten  miles  to  the  east  of 
Aila;  and  Aila,  which  was  situated  at  the  extremity  of  the  Elanitic 
bay,  by  the  consent  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  was  the  Eloth  of  Scrip- 
ture. Now,  as  nearly  as  I  can  judge  from  the  map,  the  place  called 
Jothathah,  or  Jothath,  must  have  been  situated  about  fifteen  miles 
from  Ailn,  or  Eloth,  and  about  five  miles  from  Petra.  Let  us  then 
turn  to  tlie  words  of  Closes  (Dcut.  x.)  From  thence  they  jonr?ieyed 
unto  Gudsrodah,  and  from  Gudgodah  to  Jothath— ■Ot'^t2—''^'ni  Y"^^"" 
a  land  of  rivers  of  water.  Thus  Petra  was  situated  within  live  miles 
of  a  spot  expressly  called  a  land  of  rivers  of  ivater.  If,  then,  Balaam 
resided  at  Fetra  in  the  land  of  Edom,  it  was  precisely  in  that  part 
which  might  be  properly  called  Edom  Naharaim ;  for  since  we  find 
from  Pliny,  that  one  of  the  rivers  of  Edom  ran  near  to  Petra,  we  may 
conclude,  that  Petra,  as  well  as  Joibath,  was  included  in  the  land  of 
rivers  of  tcater,  especially  as  the  two  cities  were  only  about  five  miles 
distant  from  each  other. 

4.  These  observations  appear  to  me  to  strengthen  Mr,  Bryant's  opi- 
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nlon,  who  contends,  justly  enough,  that  if  Balaam  came  from  the 
mountains  of  the  East,  he  could  not  have  come  from  Aram  Naha- 
raim,  or  Mesopotamia,  which  was  to  the  north  of  Moab.  But  it  is 
further  to  be  oijserved,  that  when  Balaam  quitted  Balak,  he  returned 
to  his  own  people ;  (Num.  xxiv.)  and  we  find  that  Balaam  was  slain 
afterwards  with  the  five  kings  oi  Midian,  or  Edom,  (Num.  xxxi.)  Is 
it  not  to  be  concluded  from  this,  that  Balaam  was  a  Midianite,  or  Edo- 
niite,  and  not  an  inhabitant  of  the  distant  country  of  Mesopotamia  ? 

All  these  things  considered,  in  ad<iition  to  Mr.  Bryant's  arguments, 
will  make  it  very  diliicuii  to  comprehend  how  Balaanj  could  have  come 
from  Mesopotamia  ;  and  yet  I  find  it  iuijiossible  to  agree  with  Bryant, 
or  his  abridger,  ia  thinking  that  he  came  from  Edom. 

1.  I  remember  no  instance  which  authorises  us  to  read  DIJ^  for 
DHhi  Edo7n.  The  vatt  is,  I  believe,  no-where  omitted  in  the  ortho- 
graphy of  the  word.  This,  I  confess,  would  not  be  a  great  ditliculty, 
if  other  obstacles  did  not  oppose  themselves. 

2.  Mr.  Bryant  thinks  that  the  Pethov,  or  Pethorah,  of  Scripture 
was  the  same  city  with  that  which  tlie  Greeks  called  Petra.  But  this 
last  city  was  not  called  Petra  by  the  Hebrews  ;  for  the  name  which 
they  gave  it  was  Dpi,  Rekeni,  or  Rokom,  ( Epiphan.  in  St/nops. 
L.  ii.  advers.  htero,)  or  Arekeme.  (Josejih.  Antiq.  iv.  J.)  It  is,  there- 
fore, apparent,  that  if  Moses  had  intended  to  describe  the  city  of 
Edom,  Avhich  the  Greeks  called  Petra,  he  would  not  have  named  it 
Pethorah,  bii.t  Rekem ',  and  Pethorah  must  be  some  other  place  than 
Petra,  which  the  Hebrews  did  not  know  by  that  name. 

3.  It  is  said  (Num.  xxii.)  that  Balak  went  out  to  meet  Balaam,  unto 
a  city  of  Itloab  ivhich  is  in  the  border  of  Arnon,  which  is  in  the  ut- 
tncst  coast.  Mr.  Bryant  and  his  abridger  think  that  the  river  Arnon 
was  to  the  souih  of  Moab  ;  and,  indeed,  this  is  quite  necessary  to  sup- 
port their  hypothesis.  But  the  abridger  v>'iil  find,  by  giving  a  little 
attention  to  tise  subject,  that  the  river  Arnon  was  the  northern  boun- 
dary of  that  Moab  which  was  possessed  by  Balak.  I  shall  make  this 
plain  to  hiiu  in  a  moment.  The  river  Jordan  runs  from  north  to 
south,  from  the  lake  Germesareth  to  the  lake  Asphaltites.  The  river 
Jahbok  takes  its  course  from  tlie  east,  and  falls  into  the  .lordan  a  few 
miles  to  the  south  of  lake  Gennesareth.  The  Arnon  rises  in  "  the 
mountains  of  the  East,"  and  after  bending  to  the  south,  runs, from 
east  to  west,  and  nearly  parallel  to  the  Jahbok,  until  it  falls  into  the 
lake  Asphaltites.  The  Jahbok  I  compute  to  be  about  fifty  miles  further 
to  the  north  than  the  Arnon.  Now  let  us  turn  to  the  Scripture.  The 
Arnon  w;ts  the  border  of  Moab,  between  Moab  and  the  Amorites, 
(Num.  xxi.)  When  the  Israelites  crossed  the  Arnon,  they  invaded  the 
territory  of  the  Amorites ;  and  possessed  the  land  from  Arnon  tmto 
Jahbok.  (Num.  xxi.)  The  king  of  the  Amorites  had  driven  the  former 
king  of  Moab  beyond  the  Arnon  ; — he  had  taken  all  the  land  out  of 
his  hand  even  unto  Arnon.  (Ibid.)  It  is  clear,  then,  that  i\\Q  Arnon 
was  the  northern  boundary  of  Moab  ;  because  the  land  which  lies  be- 
tween Jahbok  and  Arnon,  is  all  to  tlie  north  of  the  latter  river,  and 
this  was  the  land  which  the  Amorites  had  possessed,  before  it  was 
taken  from  tiiein  by  the  Israeh'les,     But  since  Arnon  was  the  northern 
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boundary  of  Moab  in  the  time  of  Balak,  that  king  would  have  beef! 
going  in  a  contrary  direction  from  what  he  ought  to  have  done,  if  he 
had  meaut  to  meet  Bahiam,  and  if  Balaam  had  come  from  Petra. 
This  wilt  appear  frora  what  I  am  about  to  state. 

4.  Balaam  says  (Num.  xxiii.)  that  Balak  had  brought  h'wnout  of  the 
mountains  of  the  east.  But  Petra,  which  was  situated  within  ten 
miles  of  Ailn,  or  Eloih,  lay  S.  S.  W.  of  Pisgah,  and  of  the  moun- 
tains of  Abariin,  where  Balak  and  Balaam  held  their  conferences.  (See 
Hist.  Geog.  of  Dr.  Wells,  p.  2U9.)  Two  contradictions,  theuj  must 
follow,  if  we  adopt  the  hypothesis  of  Mr.  Bryant.  1st,  Balak  must 
have  gone  to  the  northern  border  of  his  territory  to  meet  Balaam,  who 
was  coming  from  Feira,  which  was  situated  to  the  south-south-west  of 
Moab.  2dly,  If  Balaam  came  from  Petra,  to  Moab,  he  came  from 
the  south-south-west ;  and  yet  he  distinctly  declares,  that  he  was 
brought  from  "  the  mountains  of  the  East." 

Mr.  Bryant  proposes  to  read  IDi^"^^^,  the  children  of  Omar — or 
IDi^''^^,  the  children  of  Amman,  for  'JDi^'''J^,  the  children  of  his 
people.  Who  were  the  children  of  Omar?  The  city  called  HIDy, 
had  been  destroyed,  with  all  its  inhabitants,  in  the  time  of  Abraham. 
I  cannot  think  the  learned  author  more  happy,  when  he  would  read 
Bcni-Ammon.  The  river  of  the  land  of  the  children  of  Amnion  was 
the  Jahhok,  which  formed  the  southern  boundary  of  their  territory,  and 
which  sefiarated  their  possessions  from  those  of  the  Amorites.  'p'y  IJ? 
t1D^~''Jl  71I1J  br\yr\ — even  unto  the  river  Jahhok  the  border  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Ammon.  Great  part  of  Edom,  all  Moab,  and  all  the  land  of 
the  Amorites,  intervened  between  Petra,  and  the  country  of  the  Am- 
monites. It  would  be  impossible,  therefore,  to  say,  that  Balaant 
dwelt  at  Petra,  which  is  by  the  river  of  the  land  of  the  children  of 
Ammon.  >. 

The  country  to  the  north  of  the  Arnoii  still  continued  to  be  called 
Moah,  even  after  the  Moabites  had  been  driven  to  the  south  of  that 
river.  But  it  is  evident  from  Scripture  (Num.  xxi.  and  Jud.  xi.)  that 
the  Moabites  had  no  possessions  to  the  north  of  the  Arnon,  or  be- 
tween that  river  and  tlie  Jahhok,  in  the  time  of  Balak.  I  think,  there- 
fore, that  the  hypothesis  of  the  learned  author  cannot  be  supported  by 
facts,  when  he  says;  that  the  Arnon  was  to  the  south  of  Moab,  and 
would  consequently  describe  Balak  as  coming  from  some  part  of  the 
country  between  the  Arnon  and  the  Jubbok  to  meet  Balaam, 

He  shall  smite  the  corners  of  Moah— (Snm.  x\iv.)  '2.)X\'i2  "*DJ<}3  yrTQV 
Mr.  Bryant  prefers  the  translation  of  the  LXX,  and  would  translate 
with  them  ■);y£aovaf,  leaders,  or  chiefs,  as  the  proper  meaning  of 
"•j*1M3,  instead  oi corners.  Was  Mr.  B.  aware,  that  this  translation  of 
the  LXX  is  confirmed  by  the  Chaldaic  ? 

And  destroy  all  the  children  of  Scth.  Balaam  apparently  meant  to 
predict  the  destruction  of  the  several  kinds  of  id(»latry  practised  by 
the  Moabites.  It  may,  perhaps,,  help  to  elucidate  the  text,  if  we  stop 
to  make  a  few  remarks  on  this  subject. 

The  principal  objects  of  idolatry  among  the  Moabites  were  Baal- 
Peor,  Chemosh,  and  it  may  be  presumed  Scth,  for  by  the  children  of 
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Seth,  we  may  safely  understand  the  idolatrous  followers  or  worsliippers 
of  Selh. 

1 .  It  has  been  tlie  opinion  of  most  writers,  that  Baal  Peor  was  no 
other  tiian  Priapus ;  but  this  notion  is  coiitrovei  ted  by  the  learned 
Selden.  I  must,  however,  confess  that  his  arguments  appear  to  nie  to 
be  of  little  force  :  they  are  borne  down  by  the  voice  of  antiquity. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  indeed,  that  the  derivations  of  the  name  of 
Feor,  as  given  by  Jerome,  and  by  some  of  the  Rabbins,  are  untenable. 
I  have  long  been  persuaded,  that  Peor  is  the  Egyptian  God  Or,  with 
the  Egyptian  definite  article  preli?;ed.  Fi-Or,  or  Pe-Or.  Most  cer- 
tainly^this  Egyptian  God  Or  was  the  siune  with  Priapus.  Thus  Suidas, 
TO  ayaX^a  rou  Tl^iaTtov  rou'fifOiJ  lia^'  Alyuitrlcic  KSKXryJvov,  &c.  Im- 
mediately after  the  Israelites  came  into  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Moabites  and  Midianites,  we  lind  them  to  be  led  astray  m  the  mailer 
of  Peor.  Jpsi  autem  educti,  says  Jerome,  de  JEgypio  Jornicaii  sunt 
cum  Madianitis,  et  i7igressi  sunt  ad  BeelPhcgor  idolum  Moabitari'm, 
quern  7ios  Priapum  possumus  appellare.  Now  tiiis  species  of  idolatry 
seems  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the  Egyptians.  Stephanas,  speak- 
ing of  Panopolis,  says,  strn  Ss  na)  rou  SeoO'  dyaXaa  (J^sya,  d^^iax^v  sy^av 
TO  aiiJoTov.  Plutarch  tells  us,  that  the  image  of  Osiris  was  every-where 
shown  under  a  hmnan  form,  and  under  similar  circumstances.  But  if 
the  worship  were  derived  from  the  Egyptians  by  the  Moabites,  it  is 
not  improbable  that  the  name  Pe-Or,  was  likewise  of  Egyptian  origin. 
Plutarch  observes  that  the  image  of  Osiris  was  shown  in  this  state,  Jta 
yo'viaov  Ka)  r^ipixciv  ;  and  it  may  be  conjectured  that  Baal  Peor  was 
worshipped  as  the  Sun  that  is  the  source  of  generation  and  nourish- 
ment. The  whole  system  of  this  wretched  idolatry  was  built  on  a 
noble  foundation  ;  but  when  men  mistook  the  creature  for  the  creator, 
and  the  material  symbol  for  the  intellectual  principle,  the  progress  of 
error  could  only  be  checked  by  the  influence  of  a  better  philosophy, 
and  by  the  precepts  of  a  purer  religion,  such  as  the  legislator  of  the 
Hebrews  endeavoured  to  introduce  among  his  countrymen. 

2.  The  Moabites  are  called  the  people  of  Chemosh;  (Num.  xxi.  and 
Jer.  xlviii,)  and  Chemosh  is  likewise  said  to  be  their  God.  (Jud.  xi.) 
But  what  was  this  God  ;  and  what  was  the  signification  of  his  name  ? 
Philo  Judteus  says,  %a:ao');  s^iJ^r^vsuarai  w^  'IriXaXraoi — which  words 
are  rendered  by  Selden,  Chamos  so7iat  ut  CGiiirectatio,  sive  at  palpa- 
tio. Selden  adds,  arte  li^lD,  mosh,  est  cord-rectavU,  sen  palpavif ;  ft 
elemeiitum  caph  servile  w;  interprelattrr.  But  this  would  be  a  strange 
name  for  a  God,  IJt-contreciatio!  I  believe  the  name  and  the  wor- 
ship of  Chemosh  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the  Egyptians.  Jerome, 
as  qi'.oted  by  Selden,  tells  us,  that  on  Mount  Nebo  erat  Chamos  ido^ 
ban  consecratum  quod  alio  nomi7ie  appellafur  Bed-Phegor,  (i.  e.  Baal- 
Peor.)  The  Egyptians  worshipped  the  generating  principle  under  the 
symbol  of  a  man  with  a  goat's  face.  This  idol  was  called  Mendes  by 
the  Egyptians,  and  Pan  by  the  Greeks.  Mendes  (see  Suidas  in  voce) 
signified  a  goat  in  Egyptian  ;  and  it  was  the  image  of  this  God,  which 
Stephanus  described,  as  I  have  quoted  him  above,  and  which  was  seen 
at  Panopolis,  the  city  of  Pan,  or  of  Mendes.  But  this  Panopolis, 
where  the  obscene  idol  of  Mendes  was  worshipped,  was  also  surnamtii 
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Chemmis,  or  Chemmo,  by  the  natives.  This  is  clearly  attested  by 
Diodorus  Siculus,  who  says  that  the  proper  name  was  interpreted 
Panopolis :  rovro  xa*  irokiv  sttcvwimv  katoL  rr)v  Qrj^atocx,  'n'BTT'jiy/Jvai, 
xaXovfLsvY^v  ^ev  viro  tuov  zyyjic^lMV  y^sfj^yAv,  */  yjixy/j),  iJ.£^;^iJ.rjysvoyJvYiV 
Ss  IJavo^  TToAiv.  Now  the  Egyptians  v.ere  accust(  incd  to  name  their 
cities  and  districts  directly  after  their  Gods  ;  — thus  Ihey  spoke  of  On, 
of  Canobus,  Sec.  M'ithout  saying  the  city  of  On,  or  the  district  of 
Canobns.  I  conchide,  then,  that  CAemw/s  was  the  nameof  the  deitv, 
worshipped  under  the  form  of  a  man  with  a  goat's  face,  and  Ihence 
commonly  called  Meudes,  or  the  goat.  But  this  idol  o^Jjia-Kov  Pyo-/  ro 
alSoloy  ;  and  was  consequently  the  symbol  of  the  generating  principle. 
It  seems  then  very  probable,  that  this  Chemmis  was  the  same  with 
the  Moabitish  Chemosh,  who,  as  we  learn  from  Jeroine,  was  otherwise 
called  Baal  Peor. 

8.  Mr.  Bryant  justly  remarks,  that  Plutarch  identities  Seth  with 
Typlion,  or  Peor-Apis ;  "  in  whose  Icn^ple  tiie  'OvoAarp/a  was  prac- 
tised by  the  Egyptians."  Plutarch  tells  us  that  Typhon  was  symbo- 
lized under  the  form  of  an  Ass,  on  account  of  the  indolent  and  impure 
nature  of  the  aniinal.  The  'OvoKar^slx,  or  worship  of  tlie  Ass,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  chiefly  celebrated  in  the  niontjis  Vai/ni  ?>nd  Phaophi, 
when,  according  to  PlutarcJi,  the  Egyptians  baked  cakes  Vtith  the 
figure  of  an  ass  bound  impressed  upon  them.  This  was  evidently  a 
symbol  of  Typhon.  Mr.  Bryant  might  have  cited  the  words  of  Epi- 
phanius,  which  arc  directly  to  the  purpose.  Uyj  [xsv  rev  ovm  si;  ovoy.oc 
TOJ  SryS  vo'j  Ti'(pii;vo>  rsAsra,  icyd'Coyrai. —  sometimes,  indeed,  they  per - 
Jorm  sacred  rites  to  the  ass  nnder  the  name  of  Seth  or  Typhon.  Now 
the  Coptic  word  for  an  ass's  colt  is  CH2^  (See  the  lexicon  of  La- 
Croze)  and  it  appears  from  Woide's  grammar  that  the  ^  is  often 
sounded  like  th  ;  consequently  the  Egyptian  word  may  be  written  Seth, 
an  ass's  colt.  When,  therefore,  it  is  said  he  shall  destroy  all  the  cJid^ 
dren  cff  Seth,  the  Prophet  alludes  to  the  destruction  of  the  worshippers 
of  Typhon,  who  was  symbolized  under  the  form  ot  an  ass. 

Now,  sir,  let  us  return  to  Balaam.  I  think  ^Ir.  Bryant's  abridger 
will  allow,  that  the  son  o{  Beor  could  not  have  come  from  3Jesopo- 
tamia  ;  and  it  appears  to  me  that  I  have  &hown  tliat  he  could  not  have 
come  from  Petra.  It  must  be  acknowledged,  then,  that  there  is  no 
way  of  getting  rid  of  the  contradiction,  which  is  manifest  in  the  text, 
as  it  stands  at  present.  We  are  there  told  that  Balaam  was  brought 
out  of  the  mountains  of  the  east,  and  likewise  that  he  was  brought  out 
of  Mesopotamia,  which  lies  to  the  north,  and  not  to  the  east  of  Moab. 
If  the  story  of  Balaam  had  been  intended  to  be  understood  as  a  true 
history,  it  seems  scarcely  possible  that  the  sacred  writer  should  have 
fallen  into  such  a  mistake.  'J'he  learned  abridger  seems  to  doubt, 
whether  "  an  objection,  ])rofessing  to  limit  the  operation  of  an  avowed 
miracle,  deserve  any  answer."  I  shall,  therefore,  say  nothing  of  the 
dialogue  between  Balaam  and  his  ass ;  but  I  cannot  possibly  admit, 
that  any  untruth,  or  contradiction,  could  be  recorded  by  an  inspired 
writer  as  an  h.istorical  fact.  Balaam  is  said  to  have  come  to  Moab 
from  the  mountains  of  the  east ;  yet  he  is  said  to  have  come  from 
Mesopotamia  which  lies  to  the  north.     Again,  \tc  are  told  that  lie  re- 
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iurued  to  Iiis  people  ;  and  he  was  evidently  slain  in  Midian,  which  is 
to  the  south  of  Moab.  How,  then,  could  the  place  of  his  dwelling 
have  been  either  in  the  north,  or  in  the  east  ? 

Under  the  impression,  sir,  that  these  contradictions  could  not  have 
been  admitted  into  the  sacred  text,  if  the  story  of  Balaam  had  been 
intended  to  be  understood  as  a  true  history,  I  can  by  no  means  deny 
that  I  believed  it  to  be  an  apologue,  or  allegory.  It  does  not  seem  to 
me  that  this  in  any  way  affects  the  authority  or  the  trutii  of  the  pre- 
dictions, which  are  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  son  of  Beor.  On  the 
contrary,  it  appears  to  me,  if  the  allegory  be  properly  understood, 
that  the  prophecy  loses  nothing  either  in  clearness  or  in  truth. 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  cry  which  has  been  raised  against  those,  who 
consider  the  historical  parts  of  the  Old  Testament  to  be  abundantly 
mingled  with  allegories.  And  yet  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  all 
the  early  Oriental  historians,  unless  the  writers  of  the  Old  Testament 
be  excepted,  introduced  the  U^otriy.oxjs  y.v^ov;  of  their  country  into 
tlieir  histories.  Look  at  the  Vedam,  or  the  Zendavesta,  or  at  the 
fragments  of  Sanchoniatho,  ofBerosus,  and  of  Manetho.  If  the  au- 
thor of  the  Pentateuch  could  employ  allegory  to  the  advantage  of  his 
cause,  why  might  he  not  do  what  Oriental  custom  fully  authorised? 
His  object  was  to  convert  his  countrymen  from  the  practice  of  idolatry. 
The  worship  of  the  Sun,  the  Moon,  and  the  Stars,  prevailed  in  all  the 
neighbouring  nations ;  and  the  efforts  of  Moses  were  unceasingly  ex- 
erted to  destroy  this  false  theology,  of  which  alienated  Israel  was  but 
too  much  inclined  to  become  a  disciple.  It  is  known  to  every  one, 
that  in  the  time  of  the  Jewish  legislator  Hero-worship  had  no  existence  ; 
that  all  the  Gods  of  the  heathen  world  were  to  be  found  in  the  starry 
host ;  and  that  Tsabaism,  founded  upon  a  false  system  of  astronomy, 
was  the  religion  of  the  Gentiles.  Animals,  plants,  S^c.  were,  indeed, 
chosen  as  symbols  of  certain  qualities  and  energies  supposed  to  belong 
to  the  various  celestial  bodies ;  and,  in  process  of  time,  these  symbols 
had  come  to  be  adored  by  the  superstitious  multitude,  as  possessing 
the  nature  of  the  Gods  whom  they  represented.  To  what  nobler  pur- 
pose could  the  sacred  writer  direct  his  attention,  than  to  the  destruction 
of  this  degrading  theology,  or  rather  of  this  foul  idolatry?  Why  was 
he  not  to  call  in  allegory  to  his  aid  ?  This  was  a  language  universal 
in  Egypt  and  in  Asia.  But  we  children  of  the  west — v/e  will  allow 
nothing  for  the  difference  of  time  and  place — of  manners  and  customs 
— of  modes  of  speaking  and  writing, — which  may  have  existed  two  thou- 
sand miles  from  us,  more  than  three  thousand  years  ago ;  and  we  will 
not  permit  it  to  be  said  that  Moses  ever  employed  the  language  of  alle- 

I'he  length  to  which  this  letter  has  already  extended,  precludes  me 
from  examining,  at  present,  the  remainder  of  Mr.  Bryant's  system. 

Edinburgh,  TV,  DRUMMOND, 

March  10,  1813. 

*;#*  We  cannot  hesitate  to  give  a  place  to  the  ingenious  investiga  ■ 
tions  of  the  learned  writer;  but  Ave  shall  be  glad  to  receive  from  ou^ 
Biblical  and  Antiquarian  correspondents  any  critical  dissertation^  which 
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will  tend  to  vindicate  the  truth  and  the  authority  of  the  Sacred  Scrip- 
tures. Our  earnest  wisli  is,  that  "  Nostrce  disputationes  nihil  aliud 
aganf,  nisi  ut,  in  utramque  partem  disserendo,  eliciant  et  exprimant 
aiiqnid,  quod  aid  verum  sit,  uut  ad  id  qudm proxime  accedat."  Cicero, 
de  Nat.  Deorum,  I.  1 . 
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To  THE  Editor  of  the  Classical  Journal. 

VV  ILL  your  learned  and  ingenious  correspondent,  Mr.  Barker, 
excuse  me  if  I  propose  the  expression  "  in  the  *web  of  a  Spider"  to 
be  turned  into  Gi-eek,  and  if  I  ask  whether  a  better,  or  indeed 
any  other,  translation  can  be  given  than  the  Greek  of  jEschylus, 
in  the  1501st  verse  of  his  Agamemnonj  Iv  apaxvrt?  O^aa-fxaTi'^  If 
we  amplify  the  idea  by  supposing  the  circumstance  of  an  insect 
entangled,  or  taken  in  this  vi^eb  5  let  us  conceive  also  an  apostrophe 
to  the  little  unfortunate ;  can  we  do  better,  if  we  would  express 
this  also  in  Greek,  than  by  again  adopting  the  language  of  the 
same  poet, 

Admitting  the  resemblance  of  a  silk-worm  to  a  spider ;  if  ocpux' 
vr,g  v<pci(Tixci  be  «  a  silk-worm's  web,"  what  is  the  Greek  for  a 
spider's  web  ?  In  the  10th  Number  of  your  Journal,  Mr.  Barker 
is  inclined  to  suppose  that  ^schylus  is  alluding  to  the  dress  of 
royal  women.     I'hen  apux'^^Yj^  v'i>a(r[jici  must  mean  a  silk  robe ! 

But  where  would  be  the  poet's  wonted  energy  in  making  the 
Chorus  say,  "  Thou  liest  in  a  silken  robe  ?"  Does  not  this  rather 
appear  to  Mr.  B.  a  jejune,  spii'itless  idea?  The  common  Latin 
translation  is  ''  Jaces  aranese  in  tela."  And  what  other  version  can 
be  given  ? 

Your  correspondent  well  knows  that  nothing  is  more  common, 
among  both  the  poets  and  prose  writers  of  antiquity,  than,  when 
depicting  the  human  character  or  disposition,  to  display  a  resem- 
blance to  some  animal  of  the  brute  creation.  Without  multiplied 
quotations,  we  will  look  for  this  truth  in  the  Play  before  us. 

V.  1233.   'Ex.  Tu)V  S=  TTOivai  <^)]^*  /SouAr'Jci;'  T»va 
AsovT  uvuKxiv  sv  Agp^sj  (rTpcti'^M[xsvov, 

V.  1267.  et  seq,  aurrj  IIttou^  Xsatvu  a-vy}iOtiJ,aiiJ.svvi 
A'JXM  Xiovroc  evyevoiis  uTroutria, — 

In  the  above  allusions,  the  three  principal  characters,  Agamem*- 
non,  JEgistus,  and  Clytemnestra,  are  plainly  described.    But  wb»t 
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can  more  descriptively  place  before  our  eyes  the  insidious  Clytem- 
iiestra  than 

Kslacii  S'  apu^vri;  Iv  u:^a7",aaTi — k.  t.  X. 

I  am  firmly  of  opinion,  that  the  common  translation  is  per-?- 
fectly  right ;  which  I  understand  thus,  *<  Thou  iiest  ensnared  in 
the  web  of  thy  spider-like,  insidious  consort." 

The  Chorus  behold  their  sovereign  weltering  in  blood  and  en- 
veloped in  the  fatal  robe :  more  particularly  described  by  Euri- 
pides Orestes,  v.  25. 

"ExTtl'JSV. 

See  also  the  Scholion  to  verse  1277.  Hecuba. 

Now,  will  Mr.  Barker  accompany  me  in  idea,  and  we  will  sup- 
pose ourselves  among  the  best  possible  judges  of  this  passage,  the 
Athenian  critics,  during  the  performance  of  the  Tragedy  ?  The 
scene  is  before  us  -,  the  murdered  Agamemnon, — the  Chorus  (com- 
posed of  old  men  his  subjects)  bemoaning  his  fate.  But  hear  I 
they  exclaim  that  the  robe,  or  mantle,  on  which  the  royal  corpse 
lies,  is  silken !  !  As  though,  forsooth,  the  audience  are  blind,  or 
it  were  of  importance,  just  at  this  crisis,  to  be  told  of  what  mate- 
rials this  robe  be  made,  whether  of  silk,  muslin,  or  of  cotton  ! 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  take  xCktch  k.  t.  A.  in  the  common 
and  obvious  acceptation,  what  can  the  Chorus,  with  this  scene  be- 
fore their  eyes,  utter  more  appropriate  and  pathetic  ?  i)($ao-/j(.aTi 
designates  the  mantle  on  which  the  king  lies  ;  agcc^vri; — the  insi- 
dious queen,  who,  like  the  insect  which  characterizes  her,  appears 
most  aloof  when  she  is  most  industriously  instrumental  in  the 
operation  of  her  toils  :  — see  verse  905  to  922,  where  her  diabolical 
designs  are  cloaked  under  pretended  love. 

Then,  with  every  respect  for,  and  frequent  concurrence  In,  Mr. 
Barker's  classical  opinions,  I  am  compelled  to  differ  from  him  in 
his  novel  conjecture,  that,  by  apy.^yrig  v(pa(ri/.a,  ^schylus  merely 
means  a  silk,  cotton,  or  muslin,  robe. 

Lucian.  Lib.  2.  Vera;  Histori^e  (as  he  himself  ironically  terms 
it)  says,  'Eo-Sijr*  Se  yo^Hmux  uga^vloig  XstttoTj  Tro^i^vploic.  «  Here  I 
would  ask,  (says  Mr.  Barker)  what  Lucian  can  mean  by  kpayyia. 
KsTTToi  but  silk,  and  is  not  this  the  ucf;«crp.a  ugu^vYj^  of  -^schylus  ?" 
I  answer,  that  there  is  not  the  slightest  allusion  to  silk,  but  that 
he  certainly  means,  with  the  addition  of  the  epithets  Aettto^c  and 
-TTop^vpioig,  the  same  as  ^Eschylus  by  his  v'^a<y[j.ci  agx^v^i,  com- 
monly and  rightly  translated,  "  aranese  tela." 

Writing  of  a  certain  imaginari^  region,  in  a  strain  of  raillery 
directed  against  several  Greek  writers,  he  informs  us  of  a  city 
Tracra  p(^^utrvj,  to  Zb  rsl^og  TnpixnTCii  <yi/.!xgixydivov. — TruXaj  Se'  slanv  ETrra, 
5r«<r«i   iiovo^vXoij  Kivvu[xu)ixivoiy — ttsd)   d)  t^v  ttoXiv  psi  TOToif^os  (/.upovj 


s^. 
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• — oTxoj  ixsyccXoi  vaXivoi — uvt)  iji,svtoi  tov  Zlurog  lgo(Tog  ^^piJ-rj  1<tti'J. 
'Ead^Ti  II  XPwvrat,  'APAXNIOi::-  AEnTOi:^'  nOP^PTPOIS.  (In 
vestitu  utuntur  aranearum  telis  tenuibus.  They  use  fine 
purple  spider  webs  for  clothing,)  auTo)  tie  (ru^ijiara.  ix.£v  our.  'i^ovcnVy 
«XX*   ixvc<<^s~is  xat    aiacxol  £l(Ti,  iJ.op<pr]V   S;   xa)    Idsav  txovov  la($a('vou(r«. 

X.   T.  X. 

Delighted,  Mr.  Editor,  with  Lucian's  inimitable  wit,  I  can 
proceed  no  farther  in  the  present  subject  than,  in  the  name  of 
Good  Humor,  to  beg  ot  Mr.  Barker  not  to  snap  this  fine  tissue 
of  improbabilities  by  dressing  the  wonderful  people  in  mo'e  silk  or 
cotton '  ^  1    iv 

Grosvenor  Street,  Livej'pool, 
20th  March,  1813. 
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VJf  the  difFerent  scholars  in  tliis  country,  who  have  du-ected  tlieir 
studies  to  the  dramatic  writers  of  Greece,  and,  since  the  time  of  Per- 
son, have  given  to  the  world  the  fruits  of  their  researches,  the  whole 
list,  we  believe,  is  contained  in  the  names  of  Blomfield,  Burges, 
Burney,  Elmsley,  Gaisford,  and  Monk :  and  of  their  respective 
publications  some  notice  has  been  taken  in  this  Journal,  with  the 
exception  of  Elmsley  and  Gaisford.  Since  the  latter  of  these  scholars, 
however,  has  confined  himself  to  the  republication  of  Markland's  edi- 
tions of  the  SnppVices.,  Ipkige7iia  in  AuUs  and  in  Tauris,  without  intro- 
ducing  much  original  information  from  his  own  pen,  his  work  could 
scarce  be  considered  as  a  novelty,  although,  as  a  reprint,  much  might 
be  said  in  its  praise.  But  the  same  reason,  it  may  be  urged,  does  not 
hold  good  in  favor  of  our  neglect  of  Elmsley's  first  work,  the  Acharn- 
enses  of  Aridophanes :  we  must  therefore  state  in  our  justification,  if 
any  is  required,  that  want  of  inclination,  or,  if  the  reader  pleases,  abi- 
lity, prevented  our  touching  upon  a  subject  where,  to  satisfy  ourselves, 
was  not  easy ;  and  pthers,  impossible.  Of  Mr.  Elmsley's  second 
publication,  the  CEdipus  Rex  of  Sojyliocles,  we  intended  to  give  a  full 
account ;  but,  having  been  unable  to  meet  with  Erfurdt's  edition  of 
the  same  play,  we  were  compelled  to  defer  the  execution  of  our  inten- 
tions to  a  future  period  ;  as  we  had  experienced,  more  than  once,  how 
difficult  it  is,  without  an  access  to  works  of  preceding  scholars,  to 
form  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  justice  of  tlie  pretensions  to  which 
modern  editors  lay  claim.     But,  vrhatever  truth  there  may  be  in  this 
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observation,  on  general  grounds,  and  more  especially  In  the  case  of 
Sophocles,  Its  particular  application,  on  the  present  occasion,  is  con- 
fined to  a  very  narrow  compass.  For,  unless  we  mistake,  Mr.  E.  in 
the  publication  of  the  Heraclida;,  has  been  preceded  by  no  scholar, 
■whose  attention,  directed  to  that  play  solely,  might  be  expected  to  have 
smoothed  a  subsequent  editor's  path  by  the  illustration  of  obscure,  or 
emendation  of  corrupted,  passages.  Hence,  to  ascertain  the  merits  of 
Mr.  E.  the  only  Criticns  Apparatus  Euripideiis  requisite  is  Beck's  edi- 
tion, by  the  comparison  of  which,  containing  nearly  all  that  former 
scholars  have  done,  with  this  publication,  their  respective  exertions 
will  be  seen  at  one  view.  We  ought,  however,  to  observe,  that  it 
were  well  for  an  editor  of  the  Philosopher  of  the  Stage  to  look  into 
j2.cohs's  Anhnadversiones  in  FAiripidis  Tragcedias,  Gothce,  1790;  and 
Cur^  Secundce  in  Euripidis  Tragcedias,  Lipsice,  1796  ;  since,  from  the 
neglect  of  both  of  these  works,  Mr.  E.  we  are  afraid,  will  subject  him- 
self to  the  charge  of  plagiarism.  It  is  most  probable  that  they  were 
never  inspected  by  Mr.  E.  who,  being  a  devoted  admirer  of  Porson, 
was  perhaps  influenced  to  disregard  the  Professor  of  Munich,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  late  Cambridge  Professor's  note  on  the  Orestes, 
V.  1080.  where  Jacobs's  character  is  dismissed  with  a  sarcastic  quota- 
tion from  Lucan.  That  the  German  is,  nevertheless,  deserving  of 
some  attention,  is  evident  from  his  having  anticipated,  or  simultane- 
ously hit  upon,  a  few  of  Porson's  emendations  of  Athenjeus;  L.et  it 
not  be  thought  that  we  are  advocating  the  cause  of  Jacobs  versus  Por- 
son, or  that  we  insinuate  Mr.  Elmsley's  invasion  of  the  literary  pro- 
perty of  anotlier.  The  former  would  be  a  difficult,  and  the  latter  a 
dishonorable  attempt.  Coincidences  of  this  kind,  every  scholar  knows 
by  his  own  experience,  are  too  common  to  excite  surprise,  in  the  case 
of  others,  although  so  many  and  strong  Instances  of  literary  dishonesty 
in  all  ages  can  be  produced,  as  certainly  to  give  birth  to  suspicions 
t^at  may  be,  in  fact,  eventually  ill-founded.  Two  such  cases  we  can 
produce  from  this  very  play,  where  one  of  Mr.  Elmsley's  emendations 
has  been  anticipated  by  Stanley,  and  one  by  Tyrwhitt,  the  latter  of 
whose  notes  are  preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  and  those  of  the 
former  in  the  University  Library  at  Cambridge  ;  but  neither  of  which 
Mr.  E.  seems  to  have  consulted.  Other  coincidences  of  Mr.  E.  with 
Porson,  Jacobs,  and  Burges,  could  be  adduced  from  the  following  arti- 
cles, (of  which  Mr.  E.  acknowledges  himself  the  writer)  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Review,  No.  33,  on  Blomfield's  Prometheus  ;  in  the  same  jour- 
nal. No.  37,  on  Porson's  Hecuba ;  and  in  the  Quarterly  Review, 
No.  14,  on  Gaisford's  reprint  of  Markland's  three  plays  of  Euripides. 
But,  on  subjects  of  this  kind,  it  may  be  observed,  once  for  all,  that. 
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Vvrhetber  there  be  plagiarism  or  not,  the  agreement,  either  casual  cr 
intentional,  of  scholars  respecting  the  propriety  of  a  particular  read- 
m^,  is  nearly  the  best  proof  of  its  probability  and  truth. 

Ir  a  short  preface  of  two  pages,  Mr.  E,  informs  us  that,  though  he 
knows  not  himself,  or  if  he  does,  that  the  read-er  need  not  be  told,  what 
motives  induced  him  to  publish  the  Heraclids  of  Euripides,  he  con- 
ceives it  of  more  consequence  to  state  the  design  and  method  cf  his 
undertaking.  His  %'iew,  then,  seems  to  be,  to  give  as  correct  a  text  as 
die  materials  already  in  the  hands  of  scholars  can  s;ipply  |  to  mark -what 
and  by  whom  improvements  have  been  suggested  since  the  time  of 
Aldus;  and  to  make  such  a  selection  of  explanatory  notes  from  pre- 
ceding commentators,  either  in  their  very  words  or  in  an  abridgment* 
as  to  stipersede  the  necessity  of  recourse  to  former  editions.  When  we 
speak  of  materials  already  before  the  public,  we  mean  such  helps  as 
are  to  be  found  in  edited  works ;  since  it  does  not  fall  In  with  Mr.^ 
Elmsley's  plan  to  hunt  eagerly  after  the  MSS.  reliques  of  scholars^ 
preserved'  in  various  public  repositories  of  this  country  ;  nor,  what, 
in  the  present  state  of  political  aifairs,  would  scarce  be  practicable,  to 
give  re- collations  of  the  Italian  and  'Parisian  MSS.  To  diminish, 
feowever,  the  regret  we  might  otherwise  feel  for  the  want  of  those 
documents,  it  may  gratify  the  learned  reader  to  know,  that  in  the 
notes  of  Tyrwhitt,  above-mentioned,  there  exists  a  collation  of  the  two 
Parisian  MSS.  more  perfect  than  that  of  IMusgrave,  yet  with  differ- 
ences so  fev7  and  unimportant,  as  plainly  to  show  how  little  is  to  be 
expected  from  a  re-inspection  of  those  authorities.  From  the  cursory 
manner  in  which  H.  Stephens  examined  the  two  Italian  MSS.  (the 
same,  we  conceive,  as  those  mentioned  in  Bundini  Catalog.  BihL  Med.. 
torn,  11.  p.  74.  et  ibid.  p.  124.)  it  may  l-^e  fairly  presumed  that  the  dis- 
coveries of  Matthias  will  amply  repay  his  labors  :.  whose  expected 
edition,  if  it  contain  nothing  else  than  accurate  collations  of  MSS. 
will  be  a  very  acceptable  present  to  the  adm.irers  of  Euripides ;  in. 
whose  name  we  pray  for  the  literary  traveller,  from  the  Kremlin  to  the 
Vatican,  bona  omnia,  fausfri,felicia,Jori?inaf(7.  These  four  MSS.  are,  we 
believe,  all  that  are  known  to  contain  the  Herack'ds  ;  and  though,  in 
some  Instances,  they  have  been  of  considerable  service,  especially,  m 
one  place,  by  the  substitution  of  a  reading,  which  not  the  most  dash- 
ing conjecturist  would  have  ventured  to  propose,  in  lieu  of  an  unac- 
countable coiTuption,  yet  from  the  absence  of  better  transcripts, 
Mr,  E.  has  ba^n  under  the  necessity  of  adopting  the  conjectures  of 
others,  and  of  proposing  his  own,  but  never,  we  think,  without  suffi- 
cient cause  :  and  in  truth,  this  part  of  an  editor's  duty  has  been  exe- 
cuted with  a  caution  which  even  the  good  old  friends  of  mimpsimus 
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>srill  doubtless  approve,  v^liatever  may  be  the  sentiments  of  tlie  fewer, 
feut  more  intelligent,  partisans  of  sumpsimns. 

Such,  then,  are  the  materials,  and  such  the  manner  in  -which  tliey 
hare  been  used  by  Mr.  E.  and  though  his  external  resources,  it  appears, 
are  not  beyond  what  are  common  to  any  editor  of  Euripides,  yet,  from 
his  extent  and  accuracy  of  research,  he  has  been  able  to  collect  for  him^ 
self  materials  for  the  illustration  and  correction  of  his  author,  in  a 
manner  very  superior  to  the  vulgar  breed  of  modem  commentators. 

With  respect  to  the  airangement  of  tlie  text,  Mr.  E.  has  continued 
the  plan  he  adopted  in  the  Qldipus  of  Sophocles,  of  printing  the 
Greek  free  from  contractions,  and  the  text  without  inteiTuption,  except 
from  the  various  readings  of  the  Aldine  edition,  placed  at  tlie  bottom 
of  the  page  ;  nor  are  there  to  be  found  any  vrords  in  the  Choric  parts, 
indicative  of  the  beginning  and  termination  of  the  strophe  and  ant3- 
strophe  :  the  marks  used  for  tl:iat  purpose  are  two  parallel  lines  (  =  ) 
at  the  end  of  the  preceding  Iambics,  and  every  subsequent  strophe 
and  antistrophe  ;  botli  of  \vhich  commence  with  a  capital  letter,  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  change  of  persons  in  the  dialogue  is  noted,  in  addi- 
tion to  tlie  abbreviated  name  of  the  speaker.  In  recording  the  varia- 
tions from  Aldus,  Mr.  E.  professes  to  have  aimed  at  accuracy,  and  to 
the  number  of  those  he  has  recorded,  we  suppose  few,  if  any,  omis- 
sions can  be  produced  ;  but  we  have  not  an  Aldus  at  hand  to  enable 
tis  to  speak  positively  on  the  subject-  As  to  the  other  editions  made 
use  of  by  Mr.  E.  it  will  be  best  to  quote  the  editor's  own  words,  taten 
from  his  preface  :  "  Non  ignorare  debet  lector  sex  iantmn  esse  editiones, 
qttce^  quidem  hanc  J^abulam  exJdbeant  quas  Vclcrcs  apptllem,  Aldinam  scU 
licet,  tres  Hei'vagianas,  Brubachianam,  et  Stiblinianam.  Reliquas  omnes, 
quarum  prima  est  Canteriana  Anno  MDLXXL  in  luccm  eniissa,  recen- 
tiore^  appello.  Cantero  proxime  successit  JEmilius  Partus  ;  qui  opera 
sua  Ilicronymo  Commelino  typographo  Heideibergensi  locata  anno 
MDXCVII.  recensioJiem  edidit  a  Canteriana  paulo  diversam,  addita 
etiam  versione  Latina  a  se  conjecta.  Insigni  sane  Jraude  Porti  versi- 
oneniy  cbsciiri  scilicet  horninis  et  cujus  nonien  libro  prce/ixum  parum 
graiicB  conciliaturum  esset,  sub  illu&ttiori  Canteri  no7nine  venditavit 
Paulus  Stephanus ;  qui  odditis  scholiis  ex  cd.  Hcrvagiana  necnon 
Brodcci  Stiblinique  annotationibus  ex  ed.  Stibliniajia  editionem  Comme" 
lianam  sive  Portianam  quhiquennio  p)ost  Geneva;  exp?-essit." 

Of  the  suppression  by  Paul  Stephens  of  Portus's  name,  and  of  the 
substitution  of  Canter's  in  its  place,  as  being  the  real  translator, 
Mr.  E.  has  spoken  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  No.  14. -p.  454,  note;  who„ 
however,  has  neglected  to  observe  that,  though  the  trick  of  the  Geneva 
editor  was  successful  in  imposing  upon  Barnes,  Fabricius,  and  Mark- 
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land,  he  was  not  equally  lucky  in  deceiving  Bentley ;  who,  in  his  let^ 
ter  to  Mills,  p.  l^.  Cant.  465.  Lips,  after  having  corrected  in  the  frag- 
ment of  the  Danae,  'Two'sreT^oy  movtx  into  viroTm^ayf  remarks  on  the  ver- 
sion :  "  At  interpres  homo  sane  festivus  ita  convertit  sub  saxo  natum 
leonem.  Nempe  huic  committas,  si  quid  recte  curatum  velis.  Et 
tamen  is  ij^se  est,  ni  fallor,  qui  bonam  aetatis  partem  contrivit  ut 
Suidam  foras  extruderet  mendis  maculisque  usquequaque  obsitum,  ut 
aliquando  fortasse  ostendemus."  This  editor  of  Suidas,  we  know,  was 
.^milius  Portus.  Before  we  dismiss  this  svibject,  we  should  wish  to  be 
informed,  whether  the  translation  done  by  Caspar  Stiblinus  is  the  same 
as  that  under  the  fictitious  name  of  Dorotheus  Camillus  :  an  inquiry 
which  we  are  unable  to  pursue,  possessing  only  a  small  Ubrorum  siqyellex. 
Of  the  whole  remains  of  Greek  tragedy  there  is  not  a  play 
which  at  first  sight  seems  so  little  liable  to  the  suspicion  of  corrup- 
tion as  the  HeraclidjE.  The  following  remarks,  however,  will 
prove  that,  considering  its  length,  less  by  two  hundred  lines  than  any 
other  tragedy  of  Euripides,  except  the  Alcestis  ;  and  the  absence  of 
intricate  measures,  it  has  a  very  fair  proportion  of  blemishes  from  the 
rude  hands  of  interpolators  and  transcribers  ;  all  of  which,  we  will 
venture  to  say,  not  only  in  this,  but  in  the  other  works  of  the  trage- 
dians, a  reiterated  perusal  of  the  text,  with  a  competent  knowledge  of 
the  language  of  the  drama,  will  enable  a  critic  to  detect  and  amend ; 
thougii  to  supply  deficiences,  if  v;?ithin  the  province,  is  seldom  in  the 
power,  of  criticism.  Tlie  sentiments  here  expressed  will  startle  some 
by  their  novelty,  and  by  their  boldness  give  offence  to  others.  To  the 
first  of  whom  we  would  remark,  that  a  faulty  reading  receives  no  sup- 
port from  its  inveteracy  ;  and  to  the  latter,  in  points  of  criticism,  very 
often  aiulaciam  bonis  Uteris  plus  prodesse  qtiam  inertem  et  superstiti- 
osam  religioneyny  as  Ruhnken  observes  of  Bentley. — See  his  preface  to 
the  second  volume  of  Alberti's  Hesychius. 


Olaervationes  7ionnnU(R  in  Euripidis  IleracUdas  ct  Notas 
P.  Elmsleii. 

V.  1.  7tA>.cii  TTOT  iTTi  tsI/t'  if^o)  ^i^oyy.v/ov.  Ita  E.  At  Stoba:!  edit, 
prima  exhibet  AEAEFittsvov  quod  fortasse  spectat  ad  AEAErjwsi/ov.  Rec- 
tius  Tragicus  fabulam  ordirctnr  non  a  persona  suam  ipsius  scntentiam 
sed  ej:  ore  vulgus  proverbiura  cloqucnte.  Cf.  Trach.  i.  AOrOS  fdv  l<rr' 
a.^-^ciioi  uvS^xTrm  <potviU  :  Et  profecto  illud  XiXiyf/ivcv  quodammoJo  con- 
fiimant  verba  lolai  d^x  S'  oy  xoyco  fAxStdv.  Hinc  elucet  argumenti  ratio. 
OUmJando  audivi,  nunc  ipsa  re  non  verbis  certior  sumjcictus. 

V.  2c  O  (/Av  2ixa7oi  ToTg  5r£A«j  tti^vk  Kv/iP'  O  ?'  %'ig  to  ks^o^  Xn,u.'  i^a* 
uyiiuivov,   IloMi  r'  ^^YiTTii  kuI  j-yj'wAAs.Weiif  ,Sif.^i>c,   Airx  o'  k^ittoc,     LocUS 
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tarn  ob  sententiam  quam  ob  voces  et  vocum  depravationes  notabilis. 
Qui  sint  «/  Tsr'iXxg  vere  monuit  Elmsleiiis,  nempe  qiiivis  alii  :  sic  o  Tv/,a)¥., 
«  Hkuv,  0  /ScvXousvi? :  cf.  Soph.  Aj.  1151.  114G.  (et  Synesii  locus  a  Mus- 
gravio  ibi  citatus)  Philoct.  340.  Ad  tuendam  syntaxin  roT?  TriXxg  -tti- 
^^vkXioci  E.  citat  Iph,  A.  1385,  6.  cujus  tamen  loci  emendatio  non 
omne  punctum  tulit :  mox  in  to  yJi^oq  A^tsct  ni  lusisset  Euripides  (nempe 
voluit  A»}»tfl6  £/j  TO  Xriftiici)  eo  more,  de  quo  multa  dici  possunt  nee  pro- 
trita ;  alicui  videri  potuisset  alia  ab  Euripidis  manu  esse  profecta. 
Raro  etenim  Aiif^x  in  malo  sensu  accipitar ;  vel  generosi  animum,  vel 
iracundi  denotat,  non  sorcUdi :  verum,  ut  dixi,  insolentia  captat 
Noster  ludendi  causa :  deinde  uvuiAiyoi  plerumque  sonat  remissiis,  hie 
intentics,  sensu  plane  contrario  (quod  in  verbis  aliis  evenit,  scilicet 
'AxTeitmv,  &cci-^uv)  quem  satis  adfirmavit  E.  tribus  locis  Herodoteis 
cujus  verba  in  vii.  103.  Piutarcho  tribuit  H.  Steph.  in  Thes,  V. 
'Aviiuivcj.  Mox  vice  TToMi  prasbet  Stobseus  ^iMtg  non  probante  E.  quia 
in  sententiis  hujusmodi  plerumque  Tragici  privata  et  publica  officia 
Solent  distinguere.  Hoc  quidem  est  verum  :  at  non  ad  rem  apposita 
loca  Nostri  Antiopse,  quorum  onmia  mendosa  mox  emendabuntur  : 
interim  moneo,  quod,  licet  (ptMi  et  7roA;jrecte  sibi  invicem  opponantur, 
non  eodem  jure  cirS  ci^i<7To;  et  m/.a  cixp-^-ro^  conferantur.  Neque 
enim  lolaus  id  in  animo  habet,  ut  edoceat  quis  urbi  fuerit  utilis  quis 
non,  verum  ut  ab  intido  fidum  amicum  secerneat,  e  quibus  ille  alte- 
rius  hie  suo  commodo  consulere  sit  solitus :  neque  sententia  usque- 
quaque  fuisset  vera,  si  dixisset  Euripides  eos  civitati  esse  inutiles  qui 
lucrum  sibi  prospiciunt :  is  contra  etenim,  ut  quisque  optimus  est  civis, 
ita  maxime  et  suas  opes  et  reipublic^,  sine  cujus  auxilio  sua  ipsius 
commoda  servari  nequeunt,  curabit.  Restituatur  igitur  (piMig.  At 
unde  TTcMi  hie  adhasserit  nescio,  facilius  dicturus  causam  mutatce  scrip- 
turas  in  fragmentis  Antiopx  sic  legendis  :  X.  Kocr^-ov  ^l  a-iyy  crA^picvai 
uyd^o?  ou  KUKov'  To  d'  iy.XccXiiv  7cu.v6'  yxjovTi^  f^lv  olimrxt  UiXit  a  o,t4tA);i«'  o:<r- 
SivU  Ti  Koct  axKov.  Indue  fe  silentio.  Similiter  7ri^i/i»>.uv  tmtyi^Ixi.  Here. 
F.  30t.  oIktov  Iph.  A.  931'.  Deinde  l^'^ov^,  ctTmrxt  reJde  aims  at  pleas- 
ure. XI.  O  o  '/js-'j^o;  (piXotirt  r  ucr^cthlji  (plXa;  JliXa  ts  xpy,T7og.  XXIX. 
A^yoi  filv  o'lKot  y.at  ttoXh  yiiiviiriTctt  ipiXoii  r  emSii? :  Ouanquam  de  muta- 
tis T  ol^ta-To:  in  ri)c^r,TTog  ambigi  potest,  nulla  lis  movebitur  de  (p'.Xoic-i  r 
oukti  (sic  enim  exstat  apud  Sextum  Empiricum)  in  ^Ixoti  r  un^ki  permu- 
tatis.  Cf.  Ixion.  Fragm,  ir.  (plxctq  r  ciu.iKrk  sct;  «.xi  t«5-ji  ^roAs;.  Quam 
vere  dixerit  Euripides  literatorum  ingenia  in  pejus  deilecti  solera  et 
fieri  erga  amicos  «>i^5j  quotidiana  exempla  commonstrant.  Quod  ad 
«;§yo?  oiKot  vid.  Toup.  ad  Suid.  iii.  p.  23.  Verum  ad  Heraciidas  redeo. 
TLvixXXeHTd-'tiv  /Sa^v';  reddit  E.  in  vitcc  co7n77iercio g7'avis.  At  hsec  sententia 
parum  bene  lolai  personae  convenit,  cui  nihil  curse  fuit  utrum  mores, 
amicorum  faciles  necne  fuerint,  sed  hoc  voluit  ut  parati  forent  ad  ami- 
cos  inopes  adjuvandos.  Malim  igitur  ag  a-vvx)irXvimt  /3«g«j.  Verbum 
uvTXiiv  et  composita  amat  Noster.  Cf.  Hippol.  898.  Troad.  433.  Ion 
200.  0?  (scil.  'lUciOi)  xo/voy?  TZ-o^ivc  Afcj  Traill  SYNANTAEL   Alcest.  355. 

HA P02 — 'uTrcivrXaUyj  uv.    Orest.   IS'il.  Med.  79.    l|»vTA>it£Vi«;  (quo  re- 

spexit  Hesychius  'E^rrirr.Kivxi,  l^HTrccTyia-ctt.  lege  'E|r!>TA»x£y«<  i^x7rxyrX)iTctt) 
plura  dabit  Beckii  Index  in  AiuvTXtTv  (quod  compositum  sicut  et  (rumv- 
TXiTti  omisit  H.  Steph.)  et  '£^«yTA67v.  In  Here.  F.  871-  Fro  Ka-rm,XKT» 
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^o/Sv  MS.  G.  iucrenrX^a-at  non  male ;  si  legeretur  et  ipovav,  cnioroiU 
Hinc  restitite  Phoen.  709.  ^H  -xoxx'  ctTn^yrKovt  vice  'sVah^ov,  etiam  Ion.  1 108. 

ZijTaif  ViV,    li/iVTXnrx.   vice     I5  VXno-oe..   necnon  Suppl.    317.    <pxvXof  uvrXyicrxs 

ffu'vay  vice  eidx^Tcti  verbi  nuspiam  nisi  hoc  loco  ab  Euripide  usurpati. 
Quoniam  autem  Stobaeus  dat  a-waXXoi^xi,  nihil  impedit  quo  minus  lega- 
tur  a-vvxvrX^Txt.  Denique  quod  ad  ai;  et  kx.\  vid.  Markl.  ad  Iph.  A.  170. 

V.  6.  AiSw^rectius  legeretur  A'l^i  cf.  Ajac.  384.)  interpres  reddit^r^ 
pudore.  El.  intelligit  reverentiam  quce  miseris  debetur  coUato  Suppl. 
909.  cui  addi  possunt  iufr.  461.  Here.  F.  300.  Alcest.  1003.  Horn. 
IX.  a.  44.  ut  monuit  Musgr.  ad  Soph.  CEd.  C.  1333. 

V.  7.  '^^oy  xxr  " A^ya^'-^vy^oy  vcthiv.  Ita  E.  colljltis  novem  Tragicorum 
locis  ubi  '^(Tvx.oi  verbo  jungitur  et  septem  ubi  adverbia  et  adjectiva 
commutantur.  Quoniam  vero  yia-vx.'i'i  Aid.  exhibet,  E.  monet  legi 
posse  Ktrix,^^,  non  debere,  si  (juidem  post  £|oy  longe  usitatiorest  quartus 
casus.  Hie  tamen  fortasse  praestat  ii(rv^/^c»,  ne  cum  "Agyo?  jungi  vide- 
atur,  et  fAivav  pro  vxiuv,  ne  bis  idem  verbum  tantillo  post  intervallo  re- 
petatur.  Idem  E.  in  hac  nota  emendationem  in  medium  profert  loci 
vexatissimi  Bacch.  ()S5.  Vulgo  legitur  v^oi  Siov  ya.^,  uy  hne^,  E'l?  f^cc^r,r 

Ixhl*  iroXic   vjtrv^oi  0    Ik.  /ixxy^Xi  eiyaiv  Aeof^txrcot  'yj;cu  Trp'c';  vf.tS.%  Uiv^'ia)?  ov  (ppov- 

T/W?.  E.  vult  2roXf4)ir  •  '^rvy^oi  §'  Ik  0citriXiy,uv :  Modo  Bacchus  6  Penthei 
regia  exierat :  verba  ^aa-tXiy-aiv  ^u^AsiTuv  exstant  in  El  306.  Fortasse 
praestat  IroXfivia-  •  £y;^^o;  Ik  ZocY.y^ivfAoira)))  At(rf^.ct.  6'  ua'  v;ku  tt^o?  v^iitj  IlDihui  «v 
(p^flVT/Wj.     Redde  Impost  :  cf.  Troad.  367.  Jliw  /SocK^iv/^drMv. 

V.  8.  wovav  TrXuT-rov  /.(.iria-^aii  u<i  a.w,o  H^xx-Xai.  Ita  E.  pro  TrXitTTOiv 
CollatO  Alcest.  967     7rXi7(rrov  l:-^oi,i/.lvai  Xoyuv,  ubi   MSS.  zrXsicrrm.      Non 

definit  E.  utrum  7rXi7(rrov  sit  adverbium  an  adjectivum.  Nobis  quidem 
neutrum  esse  videtur,  sed  corrupta  scrlptura  participii  uvrxSv :  vid. 
quse  dicta  sunt  ad  v.  '2.  Mox  pro  ik  mv^,  quod  do  lolao  dictum  non 
omni  parte  est  vere  dictum,  quippe  qui  non  solus  esset  Herculei  labo- 
ris  particeps,  legi  debet  <w'  uvh^  :  similiter  in  Pers.  325.  pro  sJ?  ^v^g 
corrige  oi  uvh^,  TrXiTo-rov  ttovov  'E;;/C^<57j  Tra^xc-^cov  li/KXtug  uttuXito.  Neque 
enim  ug  recte  opponitur  voci  vXilc-rov? ;  quanqaam  simile  quid  reperias 
in  Orest.  733.  Ylov  a-riv  sj  TrXtlirrovq  A^^auv  oiXktiv  yvv>i  ^ix  :  et  in  Trach, 
459.  OiJyJ  y,xT=^xi  YlXiiirraq  av>)^  £(?  'u^c/,x.Xi'ii  'iyrii/.i  ^ij :  ubi  tamen  mani- 
festo legi  debet  XloXXui.  Usitata  est  locutio  Xoln^oi  ttoXXoi.  vid.  Valck. 
ad  Hippol.  728.  Insolens  p^cln^oi  7rXi7<rToi.  Unde  corrigas  TroXXolg  in 
Oreste.  Sed  ut  ad  sig  revertar  in  01'  mutatum,  simili  mutatione  opus 
est  in  CEd.  T.  1380.  >cdxXKrr'  xihfi  ug  i"  y^rxTg  G-JiSxtg  T^xtpiig :  qui  tamen 
locus  ne  sic  quidem  perpurgatus  est :  lege  Vv  yt  &n/ix7g  ng  r^xcpu?. 
Iroiiice  loquitur  CEdipus,  Opthne,  uipotc  qui  Tlubis  uutritus  sim,  i.e  pes- 
sime:  nam  Boeotii  ad  !proverbium  sunt  hebetes  :  quod  ad  t«?5  in  rU  vid. 
Br.  ad  845.  In  Sophoclis  loco  redde  olx  utpote :  in  ./Eschyli  et  Euri- 
pidis,  f.icul  et  qiialia. 

V.  14.  'aax'  e|e^^«|wsv.  Ita  E.  cum  Reiskio.  Aid.  l^i^^xfuv:  unde 
erui  potest  ^i^e^x^.o^av. 

V.  16.  "aaxjjv  ctV  xXXtii;  i^o^i^avTii  -sroXiv.  Bamesius  et  Toupius  t|e^«r- 
fivTig.  Hoc,  judice  E.,  sententix  hujus  loci  repugnat.  At  non  videt 
E.  quod  ea  scriptura  admissa  zroXiv  de  (pivyouiv  pendeat.  Cf.  Incert. 
apud  Suid.  V.  5rgi  yiii?.  'Eyi  Ti  ^I'vyu  ynv  ■7i:ec  y^?,  et  alia  quje  citat  Bl. 
ad  Prom.  703.     Nempe  lolaus  voluit  dicere  secum  HeracUdas  dudum 
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c  jinlhus  suis  expuhos  nunc  terras  pro  terris  prqfugos  pervagcm.  In 
locis  ab  E.  citatis  Med.  433.  -5Lschyl.  Suppl.  553.  redde  og/^s<v  radere, 
veljines  ponere  Anglice  to  skirt.  At  'Elo^i^m  est  e  jinious  amovere 
teste  Hesychio  v.  Ato^ia-xt.  Idem  Lexicon  habet  'Elog/i^oAtca*,  l^o^icrroi 
TMit  o^uv  iKTOi :  at  duse  gl.  divisim  legends  sunt  'E|e|/(^oftaK  'E^i^ia-ro^,  tuv 
o^&iji  hero? :  quarum  altera  interpretamento  caret,  altera  spectat  ad 
JDemosth.  C.  Mid.  p.  548.  27  ed.  Reisk.  Exstat  o^i'(^cf^xi  media  voce 
apud  jEschylum  Suppl.  264.  in  sensu  7ni/u  terminos  pono,  unde  satis 
se  tuetur  o^i^irxi  in  nostri  Telepho,  ubi  Kxe^-xi^iTai  necnon  in  Hippol. 
431.  vult  Jacobs.  Exercit.  Crit.  p.  84. 

V.  21,  2.  Hohtv  Tr^oTiivMv^'A^ybg  ov  crfADc^uv  ^iXav' E^S^xv  ys  fuT-Sxt  ^xvro* 
ivrvy^6iiv6'  K/iix.  Ita  E.  (qui  conjecturam  suam  cp/Xot?  postea  repudiat) 
partim  cum  Cantero  paftim  auctoritate  MS.  Aid.  ■?r^6Ttfcuv  et  yma-Sxi. 
Sed  vera  scriptura  fortasse  erit  ^Ixov  m^oTiivuv  "A^yo>;,  ev  o-^ik^xv  -irixiv 
"E-^^qxv  yi  iis-Sxt,  ji^xvron  ov  rv^ovB'  xux.  Redde  Anglice,  Hoid'mg  out 
the  friendship  of  Argos,  ?iot  a  little  citij  to  make  enmity  ■with,  and  himself 
not  a  man  of  no  estimatio7i.  Quod  ad  syntaxin  o-j  <rftiK^xv  [oJa-n)  SitSxi, 
cf.  Demosth.  Olynth.  III.  p.  30.  zs-oXm  Ipe^^uv  f^iyxMv  roTg  icAvrov  kxipoTs 
ubi  subaudiendum  est  wVre:  quod  ad  'i;j(^@^x)i  dia-Sxi  cf.  Lys.  p.  84.  Reisk. 
^xvi^xv  iyj^xv  -rr^oi  iKu'vov?  V7ri^  xvtuv  xxraSio-^xt  ubi  citat  Marklandus 
Prom.  807.  tkv^'  iuot  ;,i«g<v  ei<j-Sxi.  Quibus  addit  Bl.  nonnulla  ;  et  plura, 
nunc  mendosa,  adduci  possunt.  Quod  ad  «y  7vy,ivTx  quanquam 
melius  respondent  vocibus  ov  (7-f6tx.^x]i,  ea  tamen  dubia  esse  possunt  ob 
articulum  omissum. 

V.  33.  et  seqq.  Hos  versus,  ni  fallimur,  luxates,  sic  disponas, 

ly.iTxt  xxSi^ofiio-Sx  fia/xioi  dsuHv 

'^po<reo(piXyi(rxT'  iKyovoi  Tlxwiivoi; 

rova-o  lyyvg  ovTXi  {TTioix  yx^  rvicroi  y,9ovoi 

Cio-crovg  KXTOtKiTv  ©ncrew?  TTxiaxi;  A«yo; 

x-Mpif  Xxy^ovTXi;  ]  uv  ix.xri  TiPf.iovxg 

flXiiVUV  'ASyIVUV  Tlj'vOS  6'  IKOf^ia-d'  iOgXV. 

V ulgO    IxiTXi 6iuv  I7fO(r<w(peAl)(r«<  -^zaix  yap  rHiir^i  y^fiavoi  Aurcrovg  kxtoikuv 

®r,(TiUi  TTxloxi  Xoyo;  kX^pw  Xx^cvtxj  Ik.  ytvevg  Tlxvdiovci  To7(ra'  iyyiig  'ovrxi;  ; 
Mv  '{-/.xTt  Ti^fiovx?  kXuvuv  'aH^uv  t»'v^'  xptxo^irrf  c^iv.  Quibus  illud  verti 
vitio  potest  quod  Tr^oTMCpiXticxi  construi  nequeat.  Dicitur  quidem  Ix-i- 
rxt  7r^orM^iX>i(pxt,  monente  M.  et  probante  E.,  ut  UWxi  iZ  'tt^x^xc  ttxMv 
in  v.  infr.  345.  ubi  tamen  manifesto  deprivata  scriptura  l^ofurSx  in 
tvlofi.i<r6x  est  mutanda,  collate  ^schyli  Suppl.  529.  n^h  rxZrx  f^lf^yi  kx} 
6iovi  iy'/,e>>giov(;  AirxTg  ttx^xItov  tuv  cr'  i^ui  i^a  rvy^uv,  Et  profectO  si  wVte 
hie  subauditur,  necesse  est  ut  -rrpoTuf^nXita-fxi  legatur.  Reponitur  •Tr^ee-w- 
^i?J.a-xr'  ix-yovoi :  cf.  nostri  Suppl.  327.  et  adi  ad  Phoen.  954.  ubi  vice 
tKyhovi  MS.  Fl.  teste  Burtono  Uyovov?  leg.  itcyovov.  Vocibus  transpo- 
sitis  ratio  patet  sententias  interpositx,  nempe  ut  spectatores  certiores 
fiant,  unde  lolaus,  vultu  ad  xdes  regias  converso,  ipsos  reges  nomine 
genus  Patidioiis  compellaverit.  Mox  ante  uv  subaudi  ruv^s  (scilicet 
'H^xkXu^uv),  Deinde  to'vS'  «^<xo^£76'  quantillum  distat  a  Tiinh  f  ixJfAicrS\ 
Denique  pro  i'^lv  MSS.  a^ov  e  quibus  eruitur  'i^^xv  cf.  55.  th'i-S'  i^^xv. 

V.  44.  "Ox,X(a  TTtXx^uv  KXTTiiiafAtos-Txvuv.  Monstrum  AJ-ocis  illud  Wi- 
jSufiioa-rxritv  non  sine  jure  appellat  Musgravius :  qui  restituere  vult 
iTTtQaryAov  Trlmy  non  optimo  quidem  successu ;  prsterquam  quod  istam 
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vocem  esse  dissecandam  videt ;  at  quomodo  corrigi  debeat  mox  vide- 
bitur.  Exstat  quidem  fragmentum  ^schyli  apud  Schol.  Ven,  ad  II. 
S.  200.  Tittsr?  dl  /Bmuov  tov^s  x«i  Trv^oi  <riXa,(;  VivKhf  "pri^la-rctT'  h  Ao;^*  o 
uTfitgovi  'Ev^cia-Si.  Hsec  verba  quin  ad  Supplices  referri  possint  nemo 
inficias  ivit ;  et  fortasse  fatebitur  quod  locum  habere  debeant  post 
V.  200.  ejus  fabulas  in  qua,  postquam  Danaus  Chorum  e  filiabus  suis 
constantem  monuit,  ad  quos  Deos  precandum  fuerit,  pergit  dicere 
Huvrm  2'  uvixKrwy  rcov^i  x.otvo/3ijfiiciv  2i/3i(rk :  At  quanto  rectius  ordiretur 
suam  orationem  Danaus  tab  fere  modo  'T,tte7?  ^s  /3»f4o»  rovh  zxt  ttv^U 

a-'i^Xi    xi/xXo)   TFi^io-riir     h   Xly/a   o    uTrii^ovt    08wii    eivuKTUv  riivoi   Kono^Muiccv 

IZiSia-d' :  adeo  ut  iv^ota-k  proficisci  videatur  e  scholiasta  memoriter  alle- 
ganti,  et  Truvrm  e  pravo  studio  interpolatoris,  qui  defectum  resarcire 
voluit,  nee  tamen  potuit  ad  mentem  ^schyb,  qui  paulo  ante  non 
omnes  deos  sed  Jovis  Neptuni  Apollinis  et  Mercurii  nomina  tantum- 
modo  recensuerat.  Ad  hunc  vEschyli  locum  respiciebat  Euripides  et 
more  suo  ludibrio  habebat.  Similiter  in  Phocn.  763.  oblique  tangit 
jEschylum  elaborantem  in  eo  narrando,  cui  quisque  ducum  oppona- 
tur,  necnon  in  Electra  monet  Gaisfordus  ad  v.  524.  ^Eschylum  esse 
derisum  ob  ineptam  agnitionem  Orestis  ab  Electra  factam.  Inde 
patet  pro  ox,Xm  legi  debere  Xo^ia:  mox  e  Tnxd^uv  et  trTtun^vy  litteris  TrtXa 
et  TTdTii  transpositis,  erui  potest  crTfltr/^sd/  et  ^eXs?!-  :  sed  wiXxv  est  solita 
var.  lect.  pro  Tti^clv  (vid.  ad  Troad.  504.)  denique  e  KxiriQai/^toi  fit  xxi 

■X^o/ZaifAi'  Ik  ;    adeO    ut  tOtUS  versus  evadat  Ali'}(,ai  (rTari^nv  xxt  Tr^oj^Uf^i'  Ix- 

m^xv.  De  Ao;^«  supra  dictum  est;  quod  ad  (rTcerii^ejv  cum  ^schyleo 
Tri^ta-Tiirs  (ut  restituit  Bl.  ad  Prom.  7.)  convenientem,  cf.  Alcest.  90.  et 
Electr.  316.  St^ti^ovs-;  quo  respexit  Hesych.  in  v.  et  exponit  per  a-Tu<riv 
iX,ovFi :  denique  Tr^o/Sa/^tx  substantive  usurpatur  infr.  80.  Zjivo?  Ik  ^go/3*»- 
fituy.  Nemo  nescit  apud  Gr^ecos  parum  esse  virgin!  decorum  coram 
populo  foras  exire  :  et  collato  Iph.  A.  727.  Oi)  xxXov  h  o%>^m  <r  £|o^«- 
7<.ii(r6xi  a-rgxTM  vulgatum  o'/,>^m  certe  quo  se  tueatur  invenit.  Sed  vix 
est  dubium  quin  -^schyli  verba  Noster  in  animo  habuerit. 

Ibid.  Ad  h.  V.  conjecturam  protulit  E.  in  Iph.  A.  992.  quam 
plerique  infelicem  prsedicabunt,  mitius  aliquod  dicturi  de  emendatione 

in  V.  SUpr.  42.   yivog''E<rudi  vxov  Tov^    iTTYiyxhKrf/ivoy  pro  VTrnyxxXic-f^'ivyj.  vhl 

tamen  fortasse  prsstat  vsTxyxuXia-^uTx :  qua  voce  usus  est  noster 
Helen.  247.  Troad.  752.  et  restituere  vult  E.  lonis  v.  1337.  legendo 

'Opx?  TOO  ayyoi  %S|oj  vTCxyxiiXic-f^^  iuxi  vice  vtt'  ayxXxi^  ifiotli;  ;  rectlUS 
scripsisset  [tTrxyKxhia-^xTx.  Amaut  Tragici  siniilia,  quae  citat  Person, 
ad  Or  est.  1051. 

V.  45.  0\tTi  7r^ia-/3ivu  ysva;.  Proba  est  interpretatio  Barnesii,  at  prava 
scriptura;  ope  Hesychii  Euripides  redintegratur.  U^i^Qvyinix,  ttxXxio- 
Ti^x  ysv£<r<?,  lege  n^iir/iivu  yortt :  scepe  noster  usurpat  yon,  genitura  :  vid. 
Beck.  Ind.  yivog  est  j^7-i:les. 

V.  46.  Znrcva-'  oTs-ut  yijf otK(6vf^iCx.  Ita  E.  At  rectius  Bamesius  eV»!. 

Dudum  monuit  Porsonus  ad  Hec.  1670.  e  Scholiasta  Aristoph.  Plut. 
447.  TToZ  quietem  notare  ^ror  motum  tt^.  in  utramque  partem  sumi,  idem 
quoque  de  correlativis  est  statuendum,  ottov,  oTFct,  o'jstjj.  Nulla  igitur 
est  sana  ratio,  cur  E.  w?  et  oTm  ex  Atticorum  scriptis  eliminet,  ad  v. 
supr.  19. 

V.  53.  '^O?  '^oxxci  ^k  X.XI  TftTv^s :  Ita  E.  vice  <w?  et  mox  commemorat 
t;«j  vice  T»  Reiskii  conjecturam.     Sed  fortasse  prxstat  ?r«AA(i  hifx: 
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quoties  Sj«vof  usurpaverit  noster  docebit  Beckii  Index.  Eandem  vocem 
corruptam  in  v.  infr.  214.  restituit  Tyrwhittus. 

64.  E  Coprei  verbis  ^dvrii  T^er$'  x^'  ou  KciXoi  patet  aliquid  prsefracte  aut 
vatis  more  dictum  esse  ab  lolao.     Lege  igitur  Ovn?  /B'm  y   «v,  e73<«, 

To'virh'   'i%oi  A«/3<y'v.    Mox  distingue  post  xasAoj,  Ut  ra.'hi  CUm  ymirit  conjungi 

possit.  Ridet  Copreus  lolaum  utpote  malum  vatem,  qui  tamen  vera 
praedicare  mox  visus  est.  Hoc  facit  Euripides  ex  ordine  et  consulto 
propter  odium  in  prascones  inveteratum.  Vid.  Schol.  Orest.  893.  Sup  pi. 
436.  Troad.  432. 

Hasc  in  prssenti  sufficiant :  mox  plura  nee  vulgaria  proferemus. 


NOTICE  OF 
MOOR's  'HINDU  PANTHEON: 

x\fter  the  discovery  of  a  passage  to  India,  by  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  had  facilitated  the  researches  of  European  curiosity  among  the 
fairest  regions  of  Asia,  it  would  appear  that,  for  a  considerable  time, 
the  religion  and  literature  of  Hindostan  were  considered  as  second- 
ary objects  of  inquiry  by  those  strangers,  who,  from  motives  of  ava- 
rice or  ambition,  having  traversed  extensive  oceans,  occupied  them- 
selves in  commerce,  in  the  protection  of  their  establishments,  or  in 
schemes  of  territorial  aggrandisement.  They  sought  geographical 
knowledge  with  indefatigable  perseverance,  and  they  diligently  ex- 
amined the  various  productions  of  nature.  "  But  it  is  wonderful," 
(exclaims  a  writer  of  the  seventeenth  century)  "  that  although  the 
standards  of  Christianity  have  so  long  been  planted  in  the  East  Indies, 
although  the  Hollanders  for  above  fifty  years  have  been  perfectly  ac- 
quainted with  these  countries,  yet  no  person  has  hitherto  described 
the  modes  of  worship  or  superstitious  ceremonies  of  the  natives,, 
whilst  we  have  whole  volumes  treating  of  the  birds,  fishes,  and  other 
animals,  the  trees  and  fruits,  the  herbs  of  the  field,  and  spices  of  the 
mountains."  And  this  consideration  induced  the  Sieur  Thomas  de 
'la  Grue,  to  compile  and  translate  from  the  Dutch  papers  of  Abraham 
Roger,  that  curious  work  entitled  "  La  Por^te  ouverte  pour  paj-venir  ^ 
la  connoissatice  du  Paganisme  cache"  and  printed  at  Amsterdam  in 
1670.' 

Since  this  publication,  several  ingenious  men  have  directed  their 
attention  to  the  history  and  antiquities  of  the  Indians,  whose  my- 
thology, however,  was  little  known  until  our  learned  countrymen. 
Sir  William  Jones,  and  Mr.  Maurice,  rendered  it  a  subject  of  interest 
to  the  lovers  of  classical  literature — the  former  in  various  works,  but 


'  Abraham  Rogerius  was  minister  ot'  the  gospel  at  Paliacatta,  on  the  coast 
of  Coromandel,  where,  during  a  residence  of  ten  years,  he  studied  amongst 
learned  Brahmans  their  philosophical  and  religious  doctrines,  and  made  observa- 
tions on  their  forms  of  worship. 
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more  particularly  in  his  disseitation  "  On  the  Gods  of  Greece,  Itali/^ 
and  India  f^  the  latter  in  his  ^^  Ancient  History  of  Hindostaiiy^  and 
"  Indian  A72tiquit!es." 

Still,  those  who  desired  to  trace  the  idolatrous  system  of  the  Brah- 
mans,  through  its  minute  ramifications,  were  obliged  to  seek  many 
objects,  highly  necessary  towards  the  successful  prosecution  of  their 
researches,  amongst  the  different  accounts  of  travels,  and  a  multipli- 
city of  other  books,  generally  conveying,  by  inaccurate  engravings, 
and  descriptions,  erroneous  ideas  of  the  divinities,  and  false  opinions 
of  their  attributes. 

But  these  difficulties  are  removed  by  the  work  of  which  we  now 
propose  to  give  an  outline — it  places  the  student  of  Indian  mythology 
at  once  before  the  idol's  shrine ;  enables  him  to  explore  the  temple, 
and  the  sculptured  cavern's  dark  recess  ,  and,  in  conforrnity  with  its 
title,  exhibits  all  the  Gods  of  Hindostan  before  him. 

On  the  subject  of  these  extraordinary- divinities,  whatever  could  af- 
ford elucidation,  has  been  judiciously,  and  with  due  acknowledgment, 
extracted  by  Major  Moor,  from  the  writings  of  others,  and  ingeni- 
ously combined  with  the  valuable  result  of  his  own  actual  enquiries, 
made  during  the  course  of  a  long  residence  among  the  Hindoos,  and 
often  in  situations  peculiarly  iavorable  to  the  attainment  of  informar 
tion. 

From  the  opening  paragraph  of  this  volume,  it  appears  that  the 
present  Brahmanical  doctrine  is  of  the  double  kind,  external  and  in- 
ternal, ^yi^.i<i)hg  x-mi  ci'?ro^fyir&v  one  divulged  to  the  multitude,  the  other 
kept  secret  by  the  priests.     We  shall  give  our  author's  words. 

"  The  religious  doctrines  of  the  Hindus  may  be  divided,  like  those 
of  most  other  people  whose  scriptures  are  in  a  hidden  tongue,  into 
exoteric  and  esoteric  :  the  first  is  preached  to  the  vulgar,  the  second 
known  only  to  a  select  number,  and  while  the  Brahmmis  are  admit- 
ted to  possess  a  considerable  portion  of  unadulterated  physical  and 
moral  truths,  the  exoteric  religion  of  the  Hindus  in  general  consists 
in  gross  idolatry  and  irrational  superstition." 

Suth,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  was  the  system  of  Indian  doctrine, 
in  ages  of  remote  antiquity,  and  such,  as  the  learned  Warburton  has 
sufficiently  proved,  of  the  Greek  philosophy,  whilst,  "  the  ancient 
sages  held  it  laxvfid,  for  the  public  good,  to  say  one  thing  when  they 
ihoicght  another  :" — (Divine  Legation  of  Moses,  Book  iii.  Sect.  2.)  A 
sentiment  declared  by  Varro,  v.-ho  says  (according  to  Saint  Augus- 
tin,)  <'  that  there  are  many  truths  which  it  is  not  expedient  the  vulgar 
should  know,  and  mzxiy  Jalschoods  which  yet  it  is  useful  for  the  people 
to  receive  as  truths." 

Notwithstanding  the  number  and  variety  of  monstrous  idols  which 
this  Pantheon  offers  to  our  view,  Major  Moor  assures  us  that  in  fact 
— -"  the  religion  of  the  Hindus  is  ynonotheism.  They  worship  God 
in  unity,  and  express  their  conceptions  of  the  Divine  Being,  and  his 
attributes,  in  the  most  awful  and  sublime  forms  ;  God  thus  adored,  is 
called  Bramh  ;  the  one  eternal  mind,  the  self-existing,  incomprehen- 
sible spirit."  (p.  1.) 

To  this  great  Deity,  no  altars  are  erected  among  the  Hindus  j   "  of. 
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him  whose  glory  is  so  great,  there  is  no  image  ;*'  according  to  one  of 
the  sacred  books,  or  Vedas.  But  under  the  articles  of  Brahma,  (p.  5.) 
(after  confounded  by  former  writers  w-kh  Brahm,  or  God,)  we  find  a 
personification  of  the  Deity's  creative  power.  Brahma,  (like  ris/inu 
and  Siva)  has  had  incarnations,  or  avataras  y  he  is  called  framcr 
'of  the  universe,  and  guardian  of  the  world  ;  agreeing  in  the  latter 
character,  with  Vishnu,  he  creates,  and  Siva  destroys.  But  as  "  to 
destroy  is  to  create  in  another  form ;  Siva  and  Brahma  hence  co- 
alesce." ('p.  50 

Brahma  is  not  distinguished  by  so  many  names  or  epitliets  as  his 
great  coadjutors,  who  are  said  to  have  a  thousand  each.  Vishnu  is 
the  second  person  of  the  Hindu  triad,  and  denotes  the  preserving 
power.  He  is  the  sun,  (as  every  thing  in  this  mythology  seems  to  be) 
he  is  time,  air,  earth,  the  humid  prmciple,  &c.  (p.  16.)  His  con- 
sort, or  mcti  is  LacsJimi,  and  in  one  of  the  engravings  which  illus- 
ti-ate  this  volume,  we  find  her  represented,  sitting  witli  her  celestial 
spouse,  on  tlie  back  of  Ganida,  an  animal  possessing  tlie  body  of  a 
man,  the  head  and  wings  of  an  eagle.  Having  mentioned  that  the 
thousand  names  of  Vishnu  and  Siva  are  strung  together  in  verse,  and 
repeated,  on  certain  occasions,  by  the  Brahmans ;  Major  Moor  in- 
forms us,  that  at  the  recital  of  each  name,  with  the  attention  fixed  on 
the  attribute  of  which  that  name  exacts  an  idea,  the  bead  of  a  rosary 
is  dropped  between  the  finger  and  thumb  ;  an  operation  which  the 
enthusiastic  Hindu  supposes  efficacious  in  promoting  abstraction. 
Our  author  here  suggests  a  subject  for  antiquarian  investigation 
which  we  shall  indicate  to  our  readers.  "  The  use  of  rosaries  is 
adopted  in  India,  and  perhaps  other  countries  of  the  East,  Persia 
for  instance,  by  Mahommedans  as  well  as  by  Hindus  ;  with  the  Ma- 
hommedans  the  rosary  seems  to  answer  the  same  purpose  as  with  the 
Hindus:  a  bead  is  dropped  between  the  finger  and  thumb,  at  the  con- 
templation or  repetition  of  certain  names  and  attributes  of  God,  v  lio 
in  the  '  copious  rhetoric  of  Arabia,'  has  as  many  appellations 
nearly  as  in  Sanscrit.  It  might  be  curious  to  investigate  Iiow  the 
use  of  rosaries  came  to  be  adopted  for  the  same  purposes,  by  people 
so  distant  and  distinct  as  ClirisUans,  Hindus,  and  Mahommedans. 
I  do  not  recollect,  (but  my  recollection  and  research  are  too  confined 
to  hang  the  lightest  weight  of  argument  on)  that  they  were  used  by 
Christians  of  the  earlier  ages,  or  by  the  Jews  anterior  to  Christ ;  and 
as  there  can  be  very  little  doubt  of  the  high  antiquity  of  their  usage 
among  Hindus,  (it  would  indeed  be  demonstrated,)  it  would,  if  the- 
former  supposition  be  well  founded,  follow,  that  it  is  an  implement 
borrowed  mto  the  Christian  church  from  the  Pagan  temples  of  the 
East.  Unless  indeed  we  suppose,  that  distant  people  may,  without  in- 
tercommunication, conceive  and  adopt  a  simil'ar  practice,  for  the  ob- 
tainment  of  a  similar  end.  But  it  is  still  difficult  to  extend  such 
supposition  to  such  congeniality  as  that  now  under  considera- 
tion."   (p.  21.) 

The  third  power  or  attribute  of  the  Deity  is  personified  by  Siva^ 
who  is  also  Mahadeva,  the  God  of  destruction,  or  rather  reproduction, 
as  tlie  Hindu  philosophy  Joes  not  entertain  an  idea  of  absolute  anni- 
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hilation.  (p.  35.)  The  consort  of  Siva  is  Bhavani,  or  Parvati ;  his 
type  is  the  Linga  or  Phallus  ;  he  is  represented  holding  a  trident  (cal- 
led trisula  his  most  common  attribute)  and  he  rides  on  a  bull  ;  he 
has  four,  eight,  or  ten  hands,  five  faces  and  a  third  eye  placed  in 
his  forehead,  and  pointing  up  and  down  :  this  distinguishes  him,  his 
children  and  incarnations.  Serpents,  with  which  many  divinities  are 
decorated,  as  emblems  of  immortality,  abound  on  the  figure  of  Ma- 
hadeva,  twining  in  his  locks  and  encircling  his  neck,  wrists,  arms,  and 
legs.  The  goddess  Ga?iga  is  supposed  to  be  the  offspring  of  Siva 
or  Mahadeva,  from  whose  hair,  in  mythological  pictures,  that  cele- 
brated stream,  the  Ganges,  is  often  seen  to  flow.  Yet  it  sometimes 
appears  as  issuing  from  the  fingers  of  Parvati,  and  there  are  various 
extraordinary  legends  concerning  the  origin  of  this  river :  all,  how- 
ever, agree  that  its  waters  are  endued  with  a  degree  of  sanctity  most 
efficacious  in  the  purification  from  sin,  and  that  it  is  highly  fortunate 
to  live,  and  die  in  its  vicinity.  Pilgrims  from  distant  places  visit  the 
holy  Ganges ;  others  depute  proxies,  whose  expenses  they  defray. — 
Many  are  constantly  employed  in  carrying  the  water.  "  Temples  of 
celebrity,  however  remote — those  of  Raineswara  and  Jejury  for  in- 
stance,— are  said  to  use  it  daily  for  the  ablution  of  the  Idol,  and  in  every 
city  it  may  be  purchased  from  persons  who  carry  it  about  in  two  vases 
slung  at  the  ends  of  a  bamboo,  carried  across  the  sJioulders  :  these  are 
carefully  covered,  and  of  course  preserved  with  superstitious  venera- 
tion. 

"  One  of  the  holiest  spots  of  the  Ganga,  is  where  it  joins  the  Yamu- 
na^  (Jujnna)  near  Illnhabad,  below  Dehly,  anciently  called  Indrapres- 
tha.  The  Sarasvoati  is  supposed  to  join  them  under  ground,  whence 
thejunction  is  called  Triveni,  or  *  the  three  plaited  locks.'  Pilgrims 
here  begin  the  ceremonies,  afterwards  completed  at  Gaya.  The 
confluence  of  rivers  is  a  spot  peculiarly  dear  to  Hindus,  and  this,  more 
especially,  of  the  Ganga  and  Yamuna,  is  so  highly  esteemed,  that  a 
person  dying  there  is  certain  of  immediate  mohsh  or  beatitude,  with- 
out risk  of  further  transmigration.  We  shall  notice  in  another  place, 
that  suicide  is  not  only  pardonable,  but  in  some  cases  meritorious  with 
Hindus.  Cutting  one's  throat  at  the  above  holy  junction,  is,  in  refer- 
ence to  its  immediate  result,  an  instance  of  the  latter ;  widows,  who 
become  Satiy  or  pure,  by  burning  themselves  with  the  bodies  of  their 
deceased  husbands,  which  is  generally  done  at  the  Sangani  or  confluence 
of  rivers,  perform  an  act  of  meritorious  suicide  ;  and  all  acts  in  them- 
selves good,  are  rendered  vastly  better  if  done  on  such  a  spot.  Para- 
fiu  Ram  Bhao,  the  Mahratta  Braliman  general,  to  remove  an  impurity 
transmitted  to  him  from  a  cobler's  wife,  who  had  been  kissed  by  a 
Brahman  who  dined  with  another  who  dined  with  the  Bhao,  weighed 
himself  against  precious  articles  at  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Toom 
and  Badra  ;  and  distributing  the  amount  in  charity  to  Brahmans  and 
poor  people,  again  became  pure,  and  fit  society  for  his  sanctified  fra- 
ternity ;  mar.y  of  whom,  however,  had  also  derived  impure  taints, 
circuitously  from  the  base  tribed  damsel ;  and  the  B/iao's  whol^ 
army  were  at  a  critical  time  marched  to  the  confluence  of  the  rivers, 
that  the  Brahmans  might  have  safe  escort  thither,  and  by  bathing, 
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charities  and  other  sin-efFacing  ceremonies,  be  restored  to  their  wonted 
spiritual  and  corporeal  cleanliness."  (p.  43.) 

For  a  comparison  of  Siva  with  Jove,  and  of  many  Indian  divinities, 
with  the  gods  of  Egypt,  Greece,  and  Italy,  we  must  refer  our  readers 
to  the  Pantheon  itself,  and  to  the  writings  of  Sir  William  Jones,  Mr.  Cole- 
broke,  Wilford,  Paterson,  and  others,  quoted  by  Major  Moor,  in  the 
course  of  his  extensive  range.  We  shall  proceed  to  notice  the  extraordi- 
nary personification  of  that  divine  spirit,  which  according  to  the  book  of 
Genesis,  (chapter  the  first)  "  moved  on  the  face  of  the  Avaters."  This 
spirit  of  God  is  denominated  Naraynna,  or  Narrain^  an  epithet  which 
signifies  "  moving  on  the  toater  ;''  and  is  represented  by  the  Hindus, 
in  their  pictures,  as  a  male  Deity,  of  a  color  uniformly  dark  blue, 
who  cradles  in  a  leaf,  floats  on  the  surface  of  water,  amidst  lotos 
flowers  ;  he  is  decorated  with  gold  and  pearls  ;  he  wears  a  nose-jewel, 
and  holds  in  his  mouth  the  toes  of  one  foot.  By  this  action  i^like  a 
serpent  represented  with  the  tail  inserted  between  its  jaws)  expressing 
infinity,  eternity,  and  immortality. 

Our  limits  will  not  allow  any  observations  on  the  VirnJ,  the  MenuSj 
Brahmadicasj  Rishis,  Munis,  and  a  variety  of  allegorical  beings  de- 
scribed by  the  ingenious  author,  (p.  83,  &c.)  nor  can  we  devote  much 
attention  to  the  lovely  goddess  SarasiMati,  (m  some  respects  the  In- 
dian Minerva)  although  Sir  William  Jones  entitles  her — 

**  Sweet  grace  of  Brahma's  bed — 

"  Whose  sigh  is  music  and  each  tear  a  pearl," 

We  shall,  however,  from  the  section  allotted  to  her,  (p.  1 29.)  ex- 
tract the  passage,  which  proves  the  systematical  legitimation  of  false- 
hood of  which,  says  Major  Moor,  the  discouragement  is  "  so  little 
pointed,  both  in  regard  to  the  trifling  degree  of  disgrace  that  attaches 
to.a  man's  character  on  detection,  and  to  the  too  great  qualification 
of  the  prohibitory  clauses  of  the  law  against  lying.  Falsehood  is  not 
only  tolerated  in  some. cases  of  evidence,  but  is  declared  in  special  af- 
fairs to  be  even  preferable  to  truth  :  a  few  texts  from  Menu  will  evince 
this  ;  chap.  viii.  v.  103.  In  some  cases  a  giver  of  false  evidence  from 
a  pious  motive,  even  though  he  know  the  truth,  shall  not  lose  a  seat 
in  heaven.  Such  evidence  wise  men  call,  the  speech  of  the  gods"^ — 
V.  104.  "  Whenever  the  death  of  a  man,  who  had  not  been  a  grievous 
oflpender,  either  of  the  servile,  the  commercial,  the  military,  or  sa- 
cerdotal  class,  would  be  occasioned  by  true  evidence,  from  the  known 
rigor  ot  the  King,  even  though  the  fault  arose  from  inadvertence  or 
error,  falsehood  may  be  spoken  :  it  is  even  preferable  to  truth,"  v.  ]  05. 
"  Such  witnesses  must  offer,  as  oblations  to  Samstuati,  cakes  of  rice  and 
milk,  addressed  to  the  goddess  of  speech,  and  thus  will  they  fully  ex- 
piate the  venial  sin  of  benevolent  falsehood."  It  appears  from  the 
account  of  Parvati,  (who  is  also  called  Bliavcmi,  Durga,  Kali,  and 
Devi,)  that  this  goddess  was  propitiated  by  human  sacrifices,  which, 
A\'e  have  reason  to  believe,  are  no  longer  practised,  within  those  ex- 
tensive regions  subject  to  the  mild  influence  of  British  laws.  In  page 
149,  our  author  mentions  that  he  had,  when  very  young,  attended 
ceremonies,  (in  Malabar)  where  a  cock  was  the  victim  immolated.— 
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These  rites  v/ere  performed  for  the  purification  of  women  and  those 
e^irlsofthe  Teak  or  7>V/a  sect,  Avho  were  subject  to  diabolical  visita- 
tions and  who  could  not  be  relieved  from  the  influence  of  Satan  but 
by  means  of  public  exorcism.  Ti.e  process  was  very  tedious,  and  ac- 
companied with  a  loud  noise  of  trumpets,  drums,  and  shouting.  Within 
a  circle  of  her  friends,  slie,  whom  the  evil  spirit  possessed,  sate  quietly 
during  several  hours,  v.-ith  dishevelled  locks,  holding  in  both  hands 
a  vessel  said  to  contain  blood.  When,  excited  by  the  tumult  and  dis- 
cordant sounds,  'the  girl  became  hysterically  affected,  a  cock's  head 
was  ciit  off  near  her,  and  the  convulsions  which  she  suffered,  were 
supposed  to  proceed  from  the  resistance  of  the  evil  spirit,  at  that  mo- 
ment compelled  to  leave  her  and  pass  into  the  bird. 

These  cerem.onies,  always  nocturnal,  are  attended  with  considera- 
ble expense,  on  account  of  priests  and  music  ;  and  the  possessed  are 
mostly,  if  not  exclusively,  females. 

In  page  153,  a  manuscript  is  quoted,  which  v.'e  may  corisider  of  in- 
estimable value,  as  Sir  William  Jones,  speaking  of  it,  (in  the  third  vo- 
lume of  Asiatic  Researches,)  declares  that  "  the  learned  works  of 
Selden  and  Jablonski  on  the  gods  of  Syria  and  Egypt,  would  derive 
more  illustration  from  the  little  Sanscrit  book,  entitled  Chnndi,  than 
from,  all  the  fragments  of  Oriental  mythology,  that  are  dispersed  in 
the  whole  compass  of  Grecian,  Roman,  and  Hebrew  literature." 
We  learn  from  Major  Moor,  that  a  copy  of  this  manuscript  is  in  En- 
gland, and  in  the  hands  of  one  highly  qualified  for  gratifying  the 
world  with  a  translation  of  its  contents,  but  unfortunately  occupied  in 
the  execution  of  larger  though  less  interesting  works. 

We  now  return  to  the  Goddess  Parvati.,  who,  in  her  character  of 
Devi,  is  much  pleased  by  extreme  austerities.  Our  author  describes  the 
picture  of  some  ascetics  who  endeavoured  to  gain  her  favor  by  very 
extraordinary  m^eans;  "  one  has  his  left  arm  held  up  with  the  fingers 
clenched,  till  the  nails  have  grown  through  the  back  of  his  hand  ;  near 
lilm  sits  another  penitent,  also  on  the  skin  of  a  tiger,  with  both  hands 
similarly  uplifted  over  his  head,  and  a  disciple  near  him  is  about  to 
give  him  drink  :  when  both  hands  are  thus  upheld,  tlie  person  is  called 
Urdha-Bahu.  A  very  celebrated  &;(7^ff.?«  of  this  description,  named 
Piiranapuri,  lately  died  at  Benares,  who  had  made  a  vow  to  continue 
in  that  position  four  and  tv/enty  years,  but  died  before  their  e:;piration. 
Of  this  person,  and  his  extraordinary  travels,  a  very  interesting  account 
is  given  by  the  Honorable  Mr.  Duncan,  in  the  Fiffh  Volume  of  the 
Asiatic  Researches,  (  part  2,)  where  is  also  a  print  of  him.  I  have 
met,  and  several  times  conversed  with  this  interesting  man :  his  arms 
had  fallen,  quite  shrivelled  on  his  elbows,  the  upper  arms  being  per- 
pendicular, the  fore-arms  horizontal :  his  clenched  fingers  falling  on 
the  opposite  elbow;  thus  his  fore  and  upper  arms  being  nearly  at  right 
angles,  forming  three  sides  of  a  square  over  his  head.  When  I  saw 
him,  he  had,  I  think,  been  twelve  years  in  this  position,  and  his  arras 
were  of  <:oarse  immovably  fixed,  but  he  told  me  that  at  the  expiration 
of  his  vow  he  expected  to  restore  their  functions  by  friction,  accompa- 
nied by  the  superior  potencies  of  ceremonies  and  sacrifices.  He  was 
attended  by  several  disciples  and  servants^  and  travelled  very  respect- 
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ably  in  a  Palky,  -with  suitable^  attendants  :  and  was  of  course  treated 
every-where  with  great  attention  ;  all  pious  persons  feeling  happy 
to  contribute  to  his  conveniences.  His  nails  were  very  long,  and 
crooked,  or  spirally  curved ;  his  hair  and  beard  were  also  very  long, 
and  were  plaited  and  bound  up  together  on  his  head  ;  he  wore  no 
clothing  but  a  slight  cloth  round  his  middle  ;  nor  did  his  disciples,  who 
were  mostly  very  stout  handsome  yovmg  men.  On  the  left  of  our 
Urdha-hahu,  is  another  worthy,  standing  on  one  leg,  with  uplifted  hands, 
and  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  sun,  a  very  powerful  method  of  obtaining 
favor  or  forgiveness.  Below  are  two  others,  with  their  legs  raised 
over  their  heads.  I  once  saw  a  man  who  had  been  in  this  attitude 
many  years,  his  shrivelled  legs  had  fallen  on  his  neck,  &c,"  p.  162. 

Ganesa,  Son  of  Ska  and  Parvati,  is  the  God  of  prudence  and  po- 
licy, and  invoked  on  the  commencement  of  any  business  by  the  Hindus 
of  almost  every  sect ;  he  is  perhaps  the  most  popular  of  all  Divinities, 
and  his  image  of  most  frequent  occurrence.  Major  Moor  has,  accord- 
ingly, chosen  the  figure  of  this  God  to  be  the  subject  of  his  frontispiece, 
a  very  fine  engraving.  Ganesa  has  the  body  of  a  man,  the  head  of  an 
elephant,  four  arms  and  hands,  but  sometimes  six  or  eight,  and  often 
only  two. 

Under  the  form  of  Krishna,  we  behold  Vishnu,  in  his  most  illus- 
trious incarnation  of  Avatara  :  in  the  fifty-ninth  plate  he  is  represented 
as  an  infant  at  the  breast  of  a  beautiful  female ;  the  head  of  each  is  sur- 
rounded with  a  glory,  or  nimbus. 

Some  interestmg  remarks  on  the  magnificent  excavations  at  Ellora 
and  Karly,  the  sculptured  caverns  of  Elcphania,  Kenerch,  and  other 
places,  will  be  found  under  the  article  of  Buddha,  and  a  curious  section 
of  this  volume  is  devoted  to  Indra  and  his  subordinate  genii. 

Surija,  in  a  chariot  with  seven  horses,  governs  the  sun,  and  is  at- 
tended by  a  multiplicity  of  beings  who  sing  his  praises.  Chandra  is 
God  of  the  moon  ;  Deus  Lunus,  of  the  Carrhenians.  Fire  is  personi- 
fied hf  Agni:  he  has  two  faces,  three  legs,  and  seven  arms  ;  ^om  each 
of  his  mouths  a  forked  flame  is  seen  to  issue,  and  a  ra^n  is  his  vahan^ 
or  vehicle. 

Yama,  or  the  Indian  Pluto,  resides  in  "the  infernal  city  of  Yamapur^ 
whither  the  Hindus  believe  that  a  departed  soul  immediately  repairs, 
and  receiving  a  just  sentence  from  Yama,  ascends  to  St^erga,  the  first 
heaven,  or  descends  to  Naraka,  the  smoky  hell,  or  assumes  on  earth  the 
form  of  some  animal,  unless  its  offences  had  been  such  as  deserved 
condemnation  to  a  vegetable,  or  even  to  a  mineral  prison."     p.  304. 

That  the  Brahmans,  in  several  pi. sees,  abstain  from  animal  food,  is 
certain  ;  but  that  a  great  number  of  ihem  indulge  in  eating  flesh,  ap- 
pears from  Major  Moor's  remarks,  pp.  349,  350,  Sec,  and  he  adds,  "  I 
will  go  a  step  farther  and  say,  that  not  only  do  Hindus,  even  Brahmans, 
eat  flesh,  but  that  at  least  one  sect  eat  liunian  flesh.  I  know  only  of 
one  sect,  and  that,  I  believe,  few  in  numbers,  that  doth  this ;  but  there 
may,  for  aught  I  can  say,  be  others,  and  more  numerous.  They  do 
not,  I  conclude  (in  our  territory  assuredly  not)  kill  human  subjects  to 
eat,  but  they  eat  such  as  they  find  in  or  about  the  Ganges,  and  perhaps 
other  rivers.  The  name  of  the  sect  that  I  allude  to  is,  I  think,  Para- 
viahausa,  as  I  have  commonly  heard  it  named,  and  I  have  received 
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authentic  information  of  individuals  of  this  sect  being  not  very  un- 
usually seen  about  Benares,  floating  down  the  river  on,  and  feeding 
on,  a  corpse.  Nor  is  this  a  low  despicable  tribe,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
esteemed  (by  themselves  at  any  rate)  a  very  high  one.  Whether  the 
exaltation  be  legitimate,  or  assumed  by  individuals  in  consequence  of 
penance,  or  holy  and  sanctified  acts,  I  am  not  prepared  to  state ;  but  I 
believe,  the  latter  ;  as  I  have  known  other  instances  where  individuals, 
of  different  sects,  by  persevering  in  extraordinary  piety  or  penance, 
have  been  deemed  in  a  state  incapable  of  sin.  The  holiness  of  the 
actor  sanctified  the  act,  be  it  what  it  may,  or  as  we  say,  to  the  pure 
all  things  are  pure ;  but  I  never  heard  of  these  voluptuous  saints  car- 
rying their  devotion  or  imprudence  to  the  disgusting  extravagance 
under  our  consideration.  They  are  still  much  respected  ;  more,  how- 
ever, under  all  their  shapes,  by  women  than  men.  I  will  finish  my 
notice  of  the  Paramaliausa  by  observing,  that  my  information  stated 
that  the  human  brain  is  judged  by  these  epicurean  cannibals,  as  the 
most  delicious  morsel  of  their  unsocial  banquet."     p.  353. 

The  horrid  subject  of  infanticide  by  some  tribes  of  Guzarat,  and  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Benares,  is  noticed  in  page  353,  and  in  page  354- 
is  mentioned  the  immolation  of  human  victims  at  the  shrine,  of  of- 
fended or  avenging  deities,  and  our  author  declares,  that  "  well-authen- 
ticated anecdotes  might  easily  be  collected  to  a  considerable  extent, 
of  the  sanguinary  propensity  of  this  people,  such  as  would  startle  those 
who  have  imbibed  certain  opinions,  from  the  relations  of  travellers,  on 
the  character  and  habits  of  the  ^abstinent  and  blood-abhorring  Hindus^' 
and  '  Brahmans  ivith  souls  unspotted  as  the  robes  they  tvear.'  "    p.  355. 

The  burning  of  widows  alive,  with  the  bodies  of  their  dead  hus- 
bands, seems  to  occur  most  frequently  at  Poona,  on  an  average,  per- 
haps, twelve  times  in  the  course  of  a  year.  Major  Moor  witnessed 
several  of  these  dreadful  ceremonies,  when  the  Satiy  or  widow,  evinced 
considerable  fortitude,  and  appeared  to  have  been  a  voluntary  victim  : 
"  the  first  that  1  attended,  (says  he)  was  a  young  and  interesting 
woman,  about  twenty-five  years  of  age.  From  the  time  of  her  first 
coming  on  horseback  to  the  river  side,  attended  by  music,  her  friends, 
Brahmans,  and  spectators,  to  the  period  of  her  lighting  the  pile,  two 
hours  elapsed  ;  she  evinced  great  fortitude:  on  another  occasion,  an 
elderly,  sickly,  and  frightened  woman,  was  hurried  into  the  pile  in  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  Of  the  first  of  these  I  took  particular  note.  Soon 
after  I  arrived  at  the  pile,  then  erecting,  she  saw  me,  and  beckoned  me 
to  come  to  her,  all  persons  immediately  made  way,  and  I  was  led  by 
a  Brahman  close  up  to  her,  when  I  made  an  obeisance  which  she  re- 
turned, looking  full  in  my  face,  and  proceeded  to  present  me  with 
something  that  she  held  in  her  hand.  A  Brahman  stopped  her,  and 
desired  me  to  hold  my  hand  out,  that  what  she  was  about  to  give  me 
might  be  dropped  into  it,  to  avoid  pollution  I  suppose,  by  touching 
any  thing  while  in  contact  with  an  impure  person.  She  accordingly 
held  her  hand  over  mine,  and  dropped  a  pomegranate,  Avhich  I  re- 
ceived in  silence,  and  reverently  retired.  I  was  sorry  that  it  was  not 
something  of  an  unperishable  natuie,  that  I  might  have  preserved  it." 
*«  After  Uie  Sati  was  seated  in  the  hut  of  straw,  built  over  the  pile, 
with  the  corpse  of  her  husband  beside  her,  and  just  before  the  fire  was 
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applied,  a  venerable  Brahman  took  me  by  the  hand,  and  led  me  close 
to  the  straw,  through  which  he  made  an  opening,  and  desired  me  to 
observe  her,  which  1  did  attentively.  She  had  a  lighted  wick  in  each 
hand,  and  seemed  composed.  I  kept  sight  of  her  through  the  whole 
of  her  agony,  as,  until  forced  to  retire  from  the  intensity  of  the  heat, 
which  I  did  not,  however,  until  a  good  deal  scorched,  I  was  within 
five  feet  of  the  pile.  When  the  victim  is  a  person  of  consequence,  the 
ashes  are,  it  is  said,  collected  and  thrown  into  the  Ganges.  I  do  not 
imagine  that  such  attention  is  paid  to  persons  of  inferior  condition, 
but  am,  perhaps,  mistaken.  Of  my  interesting  victim,  I  was  desirous 
to  obtain  some  of  the  ashes  to  preserve  in  lockets,  &c.  but  was  not 
able  to  obtain  any.  A  military  guard  is  generally  placed  over  the 
spot  of  sacrifice,  and  my  application  was  refused  by  an  attendant 
Brahman,  who,  after  some  solicitation,  told  me,  he  could  not  imagine 
of  what  utility  the  ashes  of  the  Sati  could  be  to  me,  unless  for  the  pur- 
poses of  sorcery.  A  firm  belief  in  the  power  of  witchcraft  and  necro- 
mancy exists  very  extensively  among  all  ranks  and  religions  in  India ; 
and  some  instances  of  its  effects,  both  of  a  ludicrous  and  terrible  na- 
ture, have  come  within  my  knowledge."     p.  355. 

Suicide  is  not  uncommon,  and,  on  many  occasions,  is  considei-ed 
legal  amongst  the  Hindus:  the  mode  generally  adopted  is  drowning  in 
some  holy  river,  but  those  belonging  to  certain  low  tribes  of  Berar  and 
Gondivana,  throw  themselves  from  a  precipice,  named  Knla-bhairava, 
according  to  the  work  entitled  Ayin  Akhery  (translated  into  English 
by  Mr.  Gladwin)  we  learn  that  suicide  is  often  deemed  meritorious, 
and  the  modes  recommended  as  preferable  to  others  are  ; — 1.  starving  ; 
2.  being  covered  with  dry  cow  dung,  and  consumed  by  fire  ;  3.  being 
buried  in  snow ;  4.  going  into  the  sea,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges, 
there  praying  and  confessing  sins,  until  devoured  by  alligators;  and 
5.  cutting  one's  throat  at  Allahabad,  where  the  Ganges  and  Jumna 
unite  their  streams. 

For  a  variety  of  curious  information  respecting  the  Linga  and 
Yoni,  the  sectarial  marks  or  symbols  of  the  Hindus,  the  mystic  OAf, 
the  sacred  Vedas  and  Puranas,  Kama  the  God  of  Love,  and  other 
subjects,  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  Pantheon  itself,  a  work 
from  which  we  have  derived  much  pleasure  and  instruction. 

The  sum  oi  Jive  guineas  must  be  considered  as  a  moderate  price 
for  this  volume,  when  we  calculate  the  expenses  of  printing,  paper, 
and  engraving.  It  is  of  a  large  Quarto  size,  and  contains  about  four 
hundred  and  eighty  pages  of  letter-press,  besides  one  hundred  and  six 
copper-plates,  many  of  which  exhibit  a  considerable  degree  of  spirit 
and  elegance  in  the  execution. 

Of  these,  the  subjects  have  been  chiefly  taken  from  pictures,  or  from 
images,  coins,  and  other  antiques  in  the  author's  collection,  and  they 
display  such  an  assemblage  of  uncouth  and  extraordinary  figures,  that 
we  should  blush  for  human  nature,  on  reflecting  that  millions  pay 
them  divine  honors,  did  we  not  remember  the  words  of  Sir  William 
Jones,  who,  in  the  First  Volume  of  Asiatic  Researches,  p.  267,  says ; 
*'  We  must  not  be  surprised  at  finding,  on  a  close  examination,  that 
the  characters  of  all  the  Pagan  deities,  male,  and  female,  melt  into 
each  other,  and  at  last  into  one  or  two,  for  it  seems  a  well-founded 
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opinion,  that  the  whole  crowd  of  gods  and  goddesses,  in  ancient  Rome 
and  modern  Varanes  (Benares)  mean  only  the  powers  of  nature,  and 
principally  those  of  the  sun,  expressed  in  a  variety  of  ways,  and 
by  a  multitude  f  f  fanciful  names." 

Since  the  appearance  of  this  work,  Major  Moor  has  given  to  the 
public  an  account  of  the  practice  of  infanticide  among  certain  tribes 
of  India,  which  shall  be  the  subject  of  notice  in  a  future  number  of  the 
Classical  Jourxal. 


EGYPTIAN   ANTIQUITIES. 

Extract  of  a    Letter  from   Monsieur   Drovetti  French   Com- 
missary/ General  in   Eg7/pt,  to  Mr.  Asselitu^ 

Xt  is  not  in  my  power  at  present  to  answer,  as  I  could  wish,  tlie 
questions  which  you  have  communicated  to  me  from  Mr.  Seetzen. 
The  islands  still  remaining  In  Lake  Manzaleh  are  at  present  called 
by  the  name  of  those  different  Sheikhs  or  holy  men  whose  tombs 
are  there  held  in  veneration  by  the  Musulmans. — The  island  of 
Tanis  retains  its  ancient  name,  preceded,  hovv^ever  by  (ji.A-i  Sheish 
and  the  conjunction  »  XKau  —  thus  it  is  named  m^aaIj  *  iCi.Kui^  Sheish 
anu  Tanis.  I  have  gone  over  this  whole  island,  where,  it  is  said,  was 
situated  the  capital  of  the  province  bearing  the  same  name,  but  I 
have  not  discovered  any  ruins  of  considerable  edifices.  A  bath  into 
which  I  descended,  Is  in  a  good  state  of  preservation,  but  the  column 
which  supports  the  vault  is  neither  of  granite  nor  of  marble — but 
simply  constructed  of  bricks.  There  are  vestiges  here  of  an  ancient 
canal,  which,  like  the  Kalice  of  Cairo,  appears  to  have  crossed  the 
city ;  on  the  borders  of  this  canal  are  some  ruins  which  prove  how 
much  superior  the  cement  formerly  used,  is  In  comparison  with  tlie 
modern.  The  examinaticn  of  these  ruins,  the  level  of  them  and 
the  earth  above  the  bath  into  which  I  descended  to  the  depth  of  six 
feet,  convince  me  that  by  digging  h.cre,  some  interesting  discoveries 
might  be  made.  The  inhabitants  say  that  the  French  have  never 
undertaken  to  explore  those  remains;  a  great  deal  might  be  done 
with  money  and  a  firman  of  the  Bashaw.  But  what  appears  ex-  - 
tremely  surprising  is,  that  in  the  environs  of  this  island,  a  spot  very 
much  circumscribed,  no  other  vestige  of  building  whatsoever  can  be 
found,  although  there  is  but  very  little  water  for  a  considerable 
distance.  I  shall  collect  as  much  information  as  possible  to  satisfy 
the  curiosity  of  Mr.  Seetzen,  on  the  existence  of  the  islands  of 
*j5J!  *_j!  Aboo  al  Koom,  &c. 

Between  Cattle  and  El-arish  there  still  remain  vestiges  of  the 
canal  4rawn  from  Damietta  to  Suez  ;  and  these  are  sufficiently  con- 
siderable to  be  seen  by  those  who,  going  from  Damietta  to  Jaffa,  sail 
at  some  distance  from  the  coast. 

'  From  the  first  number  of  tlie  Fundgrubcn  des  Orient,  &c.  or  "  Mi7ies  of  the 
Eaat" —  published  at  Vienna,  1809,  page  77,  6cc. 
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I  propose  to  see  the  ruins  near  Semanout  in  returning  to  Cairo, 
but  I  shall  not  confine  myself  to  those ;  I  hope  to  examine  some 
others  near  Mansoura,  which,  it  is  said,  are  called  at  present  Behaleit. 
I  regret  my  own  insufiiciency  of  knowledge  in  determining  situa- 
tions, so  as  to  ascertain  the  original  denominations  of  different 
places.  A  Dictionary  of  modern  Geography,  compared  with  the 
ancient,  and  illustrated  with  suitable  maps,  would  be  exti-emely 
useful.  If  you  or  Mr.  Seetzen  can  procure  me  such  a  work,  it 
would  afford  me  great  satisfaction. 

I  have  seen  the  Papyrus,  and  it  abounds  here,  especially  in  that 
spot  where  the  Jewish  cemetery  is  situated  ;  the  pulp  or  pith  of  the 
stalk,  near  the  roots,  has  a  delicious  sugared  flavor. 

All  my  researches  have  hitherto  failed  of  procuring  any  informa- 
tion respecting  the  existence  of  an  island  in  Lake  Menzaleh  where 
columns  and  other  vestiges  of  antiquity  have  been  found.  They 
boast  much  of  the  ruins  of  Jan  in  the  province  of  Salaiesh — these 
ruins  are  six  hours  distant  from  the  Lake  Menzaleh,  and  situated 
within  half  an  hour's  distance  of  the  canal  called  Mousef.  I  should 
have  visited  them,  had  not  a  quarrel  taken  place  between  the  Arabs 
and  the  province  of  Farascon  and  those  of  San ;  the  latter  would 
probably  have  detained  me,  in  hopes  of  effecting  the  liberation  of 
several  of  their  people  who  are  now  confined  in  the  prisons  of  tlie 
former. 

I  am  every  day  more  strongly  confirmed  in  the  opinion  which  I 
have  already  expressed,  respecting  that  flower  which  is  found  in  the 
nei^ghbourhood  of  Damietta,  and  which  is  considered  by  some  tra- 
vellers as  the  ancient  Lotus ;  from  you  I  learn  that  its  name  In  the 
old  Arabic  is.i^  Noqfer,  thus  it  is  called  in  Syria,  where,  like 
the  Nymphasa  of  Europeans,  it  is  employed  in  medicine.  Here  it 
is  called  ,,^.j^j  Bisk?iin,  and  by  this  name  it  i^  known  equally  at 
Cairo,  where  it  is  found  in  marshy  places,  as  I  have  been  assured. 
I  also  am  ftiformed,  that  at  Cairo  the  people  eat  the  root,  as  here, 
and  even  the  interior  part  of  the  flowers.  Now,  as  the  ancient 
Egyptians  exalted  into  Divinities  almost  every  thing  which  yielded 
them  a  wholesome  or  pleasing  nutriment  (Felices  popidos,  quihus  nas^ 
cuntur  in  hortis — numina)  we  are  authorized  in  believing  that,  since 
the  modern  inhabitants  eat  the  root  and  other  parts  of  the  Lotus, 
the  Nymphsea  must  have  been  extremely  salutary  in  so  hot  a  country 
as  Egypt.  After  this  digression,  it  remains  to  determine  what  de- 
gree of  relation  and  resemblance  exists  between  the  ,5».j  Noqfer  and 
the  Lotus,  to  ascertain  whether  those  travellers  have  been  deceived, 
who  thought  that  they  had  discovered  die  latter  in  the  vicinity 
of  Damietta.  But  this  is  a  subject  of  discussion  beyond  the  reach 
of  my  powers.  I  once  possessed  a  medal,  (which  formed  part  of 
the  precious  collection  sold  to  Ali  Bey*)  of  some  ancient  city  of 
Lower  Egypt,  as  well  as  I  can  remember,  and  on  this  medal  the 
Lotus  (being  the  reverse  to  the  Apis)  was  represented  as  so  much 
blown  that  the  points  of  the  leaves  of  the  flower  diverged,  and  these 
leaves  appeared  to  me  of  a  form  more  elliptical  than  that  of  th? 
Noofar  and  resembling  much  more  the  flowers  of  the  lily. 
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NOTICE  OF 

ELEMENTS  OF  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR, 

With  Exercises  mid  Questions  for  examinatioriy  and  notes 
for  the  use  of  the  advanced  Student.     By  the  Rev.  W.  Allen. 
1813.     Lackington  and  Co.  Pr.  5s.  bound. 


JLt  has  been  well  observed  by  one  of  the  predecessors  of  this 
ingenious  grammarian,  that  "  many  of  the  differences  in  opinion 
amongst  men,  with  the  disputes  and  alienations  of  heart  which 
have  too  often  proceeded  from  such  differences,  have  been  occa- 
sioned by  a  want  of  proper  skill  in  the  connexion  and  meaning 
of  words,  and  by  a  misapplication  of  language."  ' 

Every  new  attempt  to  lay  down  the  canons  of  our  tongue, 
and  to  give  greater  perspicuity  to  our  oral  or  written  communi- 
cations, ought  therefore  to  be  viewed  with  attention.  At  this 
day,  we  are  not  indeed  to  expect  that  any  important  discoveries 
should  be  made,  or  that  another  Home  Tooke  should  arise  to 
re-model  our  studies.  The  present  author's  aim  appears  to  have 
been  to  collect  carefully,  from  every  quarter,  the  true  principles 
of  our  tongue,  placing  them  in  order  and  embodying  them  in  his 
own  language,  with  examples  selected  from  our  best  authors 
where  necessary.  This  task  he  appears  to  have  performed  with 
commendable  industry  and  very  considerable  success.  His  defini- 
tions and  rules  are  expressed  in  simple,  perspicuous  language, 
and  throughout  his  work  the  lucidiis  Ordo  is  well  observed. 
Each  paragraph  is  numbered,  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  page, 
questions  are  subjoined,  refeiTing  to  each,  and  bearing  the  same 
Numbers.  This  author  appears  to  disapprove  the  ordinary 
distribution  made  in  English  Grammars  of  nouns  into  three  gen- 
ders :  he  thinks  that  a  fourtli  class  is  necessary,  under  which  to 
rank  those  names  which  are  at  once  masculine  and  feminine,  as 
Friend,  PareJiiy  Cousin^  &c.  For  those  names  which  are  of 
neither  sex,  it  has  been  deemed  necessary  to  set  apart  one  gender  : 
for  those  which  include  either  sex,  or  both  sexes,  it  seems  as 
necessary  to  set  apart  another. — The  old  names  of  cases  familiar 
to  our  ears,  of  genitive  and  accusative  are  here  restored  ;  and  in 
conjugating,  "  /  shall  have"  is  termed  the  future  imperfect — 
^^ I  shall  have  had"  the  future  perfect;  not  the  1st  and  2d 
future. 

The  hints  for  writing  with  correctness  and  elegance  are  well 
condensed,  and  might   be  perused   with  advantage  by  many  to 

'  Lindley  IM array,  Introduction. 
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whom  an  English  grammar  has  ceased  to  be  useful,  but  we 
cannot  equally  approve  the  portion  of  the  work  which  imme- 
diately follows  :  "  On  the  Structure  of  Themes  :"  which  has 
but  an  indirect  relation  to  grammar. 

As  the  author  (page  304.)  adopts  expressly  the  opinion  of 
Home  Tooke  that  the  word  many  is  a  substantive,  we  wonder  the 
more  at  his  admitting  that  this  word,  and  miichy  are  susceptible 
of  comparison  ;  this  assertion,  we  confess,  we  do  not  understand. 
No  doubt  can  remain  that  Dr.  Johnson's  conjecture  and  Tooke's 
opinion,  as  to  this  word's  being  a  substantive,  are  perfectly  well 
founded.  It  still  exists  in  its  original  form  in  German,  the 
least  corrupted  dialect  of  Teutonic  :  there  "  MengCy'  signifies 
abunda7ice ,-  multitude ;  a  heap  ;  in  ours  the  medial  G  is  univer- 
sally dropped.  Many  such  words  exist  in  the  German,  and  in 
our  dialect,  as  Segel^  Flegely  Regen,  Hagely  Auge,  Galgen, 
— Saily  Flailf  Rainy  Hail,  Eye,  Gallows.  In  pronunciation 
the  G  becoming  faintly  marked  as  a  gutturaly  at  length  disap- 
pears wholly. 

The  author  does  not  always  closely  observe  his  own  rules : 
after  telling  us,  §.  211.  and  §.  369.,  that  «ezV//fr"  is  one  or  the 
other  of  two  things,  and  should  not  be  applied  to  three,  he 
applies  it  §.  413.  to  one  or  the  other  ol  four ;  and  §  418.,  to  one 
or  the  other  of  eighteen.  But  notwithstanding  this  and  a  few 
other  slight  errors,  which  might  be  noticed,  we  think  he  has 
attained  his  end  of  laying  before  the  public  an  English  Grammar, 
which  may  challenge  comparison  with  any  that  has  yet  appeared, 
A  slight  inspection  of  the  work  makes  it  evident  that  the  author 
has  spared  no  pains  in  his  preparatory  researches.  On  its  perusal, 
as  strong  proofs  appear  throughout,  of  his  taste  and  ingenuity 
as  of  his  learning. 


ASONAS    OF    THEOPHYLACT. 


TO    THE    EDITOR    OF    THE    CLASSICAL    JOUHNAL. 

I  was  induced,  many  years  ago,  to  solicit,  through  the  medium  of  a 
respectable  periodical  work,  some  information  concerning  a  word, 
which  occurs  in  the  Fourth  Book  of  Theophylact's  History,  (Paris 
edition,  l647,  p.  101.)  but  as  my  inquiries  on  this  subject  have 
hitherto  failed  of  success,  1  now  take  the  liberty  of  addressing  your 
learned  coxrespondents. 
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In  the  letter  written  by  Varanes,  or  Bahram,  tlie  Persian  General, 
to  Chosroes,  and  in  the  Monarch's  answer,  we  discover  much  ^^  oriental 
bombast,"  as  Mr.  Gibbon  very  justly  denominates  the  style  of  those 
exalted  personages — (Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  chap. 
XLVi.  Note  14.)  The  General  is  "  friend  of  the  Gods,  the  illustrious 
conqueror,  an  enemy  of  tyrants,  Satrap,  or  chief,  of  the  great,"  &c. — 
"  Bapauy  (plXoc  rols  &so~s,  viKrjrri;  aTn<pci,vr^,  rv^dvvuiv  £%%0f,  crccr^ccTrrj;; 
ueyKrrayiavy  &c.  Among  the  titles  assumed  by  Chosroes,  (the  King 
of  Kings,  he  that  gives  eyes  to  the  night,  &c.)  Theophylact  enu- 
merates— "  0  tous  *A(rcyya;  jajtrSouasvoj." 

The  object  of  my  inquiry  is  the  true  signification  of  "Ao-wvac ;  the 
Latin  version,  which  accompanies  Theophylact's  Greek  text,  affording 
no  elucidation  in  respect  to  the  meaning  or  etymology  of  this  word — 
"  Asanas  mercede  conducensJ" 

The  learned  Selden,  in  his  "  Titles  of  Honor,"  (vol.  m.  p.  9^2.) 
■would  read  aucwvaj,  and  render  it  ^i/507iza??5,  or  Italians;  whilst  INIr. 
Weston,  very  naturally  seeking  a  Persian  origin  for  the  word,  informs 
lis,  that  it — "  is  most  probably  U^l,  ashina,  from  y^Uxi,  Shinas,  or 
Shonas,  intelligent,  knowing,"— (vide  "  Specimen  of  the  Conformity  of 
Languages,"  Preface,  p.  xxvi.)  The  title  above  mentioned  would  ac- 
cordingly represent  Chosroes  as  "  having  the  learned  in  his  pay  " — 
thus  Mr.  Weston  renders  it. 

But  neither  the  reading  suggested  by  Selden,  (which  would  suppose 
a  letter  to  have  been  omitted  -in  the  Greek  text,  and  not  supplied  by 
the  Latin  translator,)  nor  Mr.  Weston's  conjecture,  however  ingenious, 
can  satisfy  my  doubts,  because — 1st.  "  The  Genii,"  as  Mr.  Gibbon 
(in  the  note  before  quoted)  explains  the  word,  would  seem  much  better 
suited  to  the  bombast  of  Chosroes's  other  titles,  than  either  the  Italians, 
or  the  leartied—aud  2d.  It  is  so  translated  by  INIr,  Gibbon,  without  any 
note  of  interrogation,  or  expression  of  doubt,  (such  as  frequently 
occurs  in  his  voluminous  work) ;  and  that  there  exists  some  authority, 
■which  he,  at  least,  deemed  sufficient,  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  from 
his  manner  of  explanation;  evincing,  in  my  opinion,  an  air  of  con- 
fidence, that  could  scarcely  be  founded  on  mere  conjecture — 
."  0  rove  "Aa-ujvag  (the  Genii)  yAiT^o6tj,svog. " 

Among  the  "  Veteris  Linguce  Persica:  AEI^ANA,"  of  Burton, 
(Edition  of  1^57,)  Asanas  cannot  be  found;  neither  is  it  noticed  by 
Hadrian  Reland,  who,  in  his  "  Dissertatio  de  Reliquiis  tcferis  LingucB 
Persicce,"  (the  eighth  of  his  "  Dissert.  Miscellan.  Traject.  ad  Rhen." 
1708,)  has  explained,  according  to  alphabetical  order,  one  hundred 
and  sixty  ancient  Persic  words,  preserved  by  the  Greek  and  Latin 
writers. 


D.  V. 
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TJie  follomng  Tract  is  thus  submitted  to  the  Piiblit^ 
merely  as  a  Plan  or  Prospectus :  the  detection,  therefore,  of  any 
Errors,  or  the  suggestiofi  of  any  Improvements,  either  in  Matter 
or  Form,  "jiill  be  thankfully  received  by  the  Author, 


CAMMIMA  HOMEBICA, 


ILIAS  ET  ODYSSEA 
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PROLEGOxMENA,  &c. 


NO.    I. 


IJcTOGESiMO  post  Trojam  captatti  anno,  Mycenarum  regnuiw 
tenente  Tisameno  Orestis  filio  jam  sene,  magna  et  infausta  mu- 
tatio  rerum  toti  Grxci^  oborta  est  ex  irruptione  Dorum,  gentis 
semibarbarse,  in  Peloponnesum  •, '  qui,  vcl  expulsis  vel  in  servi- 
tutem  redactis  veteribus  incolis,  alios  ac  dmiores  mores,  et  lin- 
guam  rudem  ac  vitiosam  secum  intulerunt.  Pauca  et  parum 
certa  de  hac  status  ac  fortunx  conversione  tradidere  veteres : 
cujus  tamen  gfavissimum  fuisse  momentum  ad  res  Hellenicas  in 
deterius  mutamdas,  ea  ipsa  mutatione,  qux  inter  Troica  et  Medica 
tempora  facta  est,  certissime  constat.^ 

II.  Achsei  vel  DanaP  veteres,  qui  expulsi  eranf,  primum  in 
Bceotiam  et  Atticam  sese  recepisse  videntur ;  atque  inde  in  Asiam 
paullatim  ti-anstulisse  ;  famam  sequuti  majorum,  qui  tertia  antea 
xtate,  bellum  iis  regionibus  gloria  maxima,  minimo  licet  fructu", 
diu  gesserant.  Ibi,  cum  omnem  pene  oram  maritimam  occupas- 
sent,  urbes  quamplurimas  condiderunt,  quas  statim  ab  incuna- 
bulis  prasclaras  fuisse,  tarn  ingeniis  quam  opibus  civium,  Home- 
rica  carmina,  earum  antiquissima  et  seterna  monum.enta,  satis  tes- 
tantur. 

III.  Quis  fuisset  antea  rerum  Grrecarum  status  •,  quce  popu- 
lorum  conditio  J  qux  regum  ac  civitatum  jura  ;  qui  mores  homi- 
num  ;  quibus  porro  artibus,  et  quo  cultu  vitx,  emolliti  quodam- 
raodo,  et  expoliti  essent,  ex  his  carminibus  cuivis  scire  licet  r 
omnia  enim,  facundia  ea  simplici  ct  exquisita,  lectorum  animis 
ita  obversantur,  ut  depicta  potius  quam  enarrata  videantur.  De 
ipsorum  autem  carminum  auctore  vel  auctoribus,  nihil  omnino 
scimus  nee  scire  possumus  :  ncque  enim  ipsi  Grasci,  qui,  poesi 
resurgente  sexcentis  circiter  annis  post  Dorum  irrupdonem,  de 
ejusmodi  rebus  inquirere  cceperunt,  ullam  certam  aut  probabilem 
notitiam  de  patria,  setate,  vel  nomine  poetce  obtinere  potuerunt. 

IV.  Post  direptas  autern  et  in  sendtutem  redactas  a  Cyri  duci- 
bus  civitatcs  Asix,  ingens  carminum  copia  in  Grseciam  illata  est, 
ac  per  urbes  et  vicos  decantata  sub  nomine  Homeri,  vatis  antiquis- 
simi,  de  quo  multa  et  incongrua  narrabant  isti  homines,  qui  poe- 

'  TImryd.  1.  1.  c.  12.  ^  Vide  Hcvne  isi  Apollodor.  1.  ii.  c,  viii.  s.  l. 

^  Sic  GiEEciiinivoisi  in  Honiericis  appellati  sunt;  poetre  enim  vetires  fabiilas 
do  regibns  Aclijro,  Danao,  Tone,  Hellene,  cVr.  quas  sibi  confinxcrunt  postqii  ut 
euratn  uoiuina  cliversia  itiipibus  impoiierent,  proisus  ignoriisie  videntur. 
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mata  sparsim  decantabant ;  atque  idcirco  pd'^oiloi,  i.  e.  puvTwv 
CTTSMV  doth),'  appellati  sunt.  Carmhia  ipsa  in  diversorum  corpo- 
rum  compages  ab  ilsdem  hominibus  congesta  vel  redacta  esse 
feruntur  :  atque  sumptibus  et  cura  Pisistrati,  et  aliorum  forsitan 
principum  vel  tyrannorum  illius  seculi,  litteris  mandata.  Ipsum 
Pisistratum  grammatici  et  critici  officio  functum  esse,  et  Homeri 
tihrvs,  coiifii.sos  aiitca,  sic  disposuisse  ut  jam  inde  extiterint,  Cicero, 
e  quodam  rumore  incerto,  tradidit.''  Compiures  apud  posteros 
eadem  repetierunt,  sublata  omni  dubitatione ;  ut  solent  homines 
in  ejusmodi  rumoribus  tradendis ;  dum  inviti  etiam,  naturali  quo- 
dam  frnpetu,  ferantur  in  augendo  et  ornando,  et  pro  compei'tis  et 
Indubitatis  venditando,  qusecunque  e  traditionibus  obscuris  et  in- 
certis  accepcrint.  At  neque  Herodotus,  neque  Thucydides,  neque 
Plato,  neque  Aristoteles,  qui  tot  de  Homero,  de  Pisistrato,  et 
filiis  ejus,  memorise  prodiderunt,  tanta  in  poetam  beneficia  nosse 
omnino  videntur.  Aristoteles  autem,  vir  rerum  antiquarum  peri- 
tissimus,  laudes  in  Homerum  cumulat  ob  pulchram  carminum  dis- 
positionem,  et  artificiosam  compagum  structuram  ;  neque  unquam 
suspicatus  est  eas  laudes  ad  eorum  redactorem  Pisistratum,  non  ad 
poetam,  jure  pertinuisse.  Fabula  nihilominus  sic  crevit  eundo, 
ut  c  fama  tenui  et  obscura  inter  Aristotelis  et  Ciceronis  ^tatem 
orta,  ac  variis  deinde  circumstantiis  paullatim  aucta  et  ornata, 
Jud'cieorum  tandem  somnia  de  sacrorum  librorum  iiiterpretatione 
semulata  sit ;  atque  Pisistratus,  quemadmodum  postea  Ptolcmseus 
Philadelphus  Lxxii  grammaticorum  opera  usus,  inter  quos  Zeno- 
dotus  et  Aristarchus  pr:rcipuum  locum  obtinerent,  Homerica  car- 
mina  sparsa  aut  depcrdita  collegisse,  et  in  duo  corpora  redegisse 
crederetur.^  Nugacissimorum  hominum  putida  commenta  recen- 
sere  pudet  pigetque  :  tametsi  a  quibusdam  baud  indocds,  sed  no- 
varum  in  re  critica  et  historica  opitiionum  nimium  studiosis,  Thu- 
cydidis  et  Aristotelis  gravi  judicio  et  auctoritati  prjclata  esse,  dolens 
indignansque  videam."'' 

V.  In  dialogo  Socratico,  cui  nomen  Hipparchi  adscriptum  est, 
et  qui  inter  Platonis,  dubia  auctoritate,  recensetur,'  Pisistrati 
filius  Hipparcbus  Homerica  carmina  primus  Athenis  intulisse  di- 
citur,  et  a  rhapsodis  in  ordine,  alterum  altero  excipiente,  in  Pana- 
then^is  decantanda  curasse  ;  qui  mos  apud  posteros  etiam  viguit;^ 


'  Pindar.  Nem.  ii.— '  '^  De  ni-Litorr,  1.  iii. 

^  Vide  Diomed.  in  Viiloison.  Aneciiot.  ap.  Woitii  pi  c  '.."goni. 
*  Jenne  Anatlinr«i<,  introd.     Bryant,  ancient  Mytlio!og\'.  Siege  of  Troy,  Lc. 
Wolfii  prolegoni.  in  Homer. 

5  jElian.  var.  Hist.  1.  viii.  s.  2.  ' 

o;   «X>.a   T:  TTo^AfV  %ai   x-tVt  ''p'/ft  e-o^'itj  «7rEc£i^aro,   vmA  to.  'O,i-i^fov  tt-wto;  r/tocAiertr 

hkhai.  x'c-TTf^  -iZ-i  hi  c'.c!  7::ici;(r»v  ;•-.   t.  A.     Horjierira  Athenis  antea  igncita  tuisse 
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atque  inde  fortasse  fabula  de  carminibus  a  Pisistrato  avit  Pisistra- 
tidis  in  corpora  collectis  et  in  crdinem  redactis  originem  traxit. 
Rhapsodos,  qui  antea  confuse,  pro  suo  quisque  libitu,  singulas 
singuli  rhapsodias  in  Panathenceis  sacris  cantitaverant,  aut  Solon, 
aut  Pisistratus,  aut  Hipparchus  (varie  enim  a  diversis  (scriptoribus 
res  narrata  est) '  primus  coercuit,  et  in  ordine  Iliadem  et  Odys- 
seam  ab  Initio  ad  finem,  altero  alterum  excipiente,  in  iis  sacris 
decantare  jussit ;  atque  inde  fama,  quoe  postea  latius  sparsa  est, 
apud  Athenienscs  percrebuit,  carmina  ipsa,  a  Pisistrato  vel  ejus 
filiis,  in  ordinem  redacta  esse,  et  earn  formam  accepisse,  qua,^ 
Aristotelis  et  aliorum  criticorum  scntentia,  tantas  laudes  poeta, 
meruisset ;  cum  ille  tamen,  si  iis  hominibus  credere  libet,  ne  in 
somniis  quidem,  ejusmodi  formam  animo  concepisset.  Aristoteles 
autem  non  tanto  intervallo  temporis  Pisistratidas  subsequutus  est ; 
neque  carminum  Homericorum  fama  per  id  intervallum  adeo 
tenuis  aut  obscura  fuit,  ut  historiarum  omnium  et  naturse  et  artis 
indagatorem  acerrimum,  quid  in  ea  contulissent  principes  illi 
Atheniensium,  fugere  potuerit.  Plus  etiam  isti  rumori  homines- 
postea  tribuisse  videntur,  quam  primi  ejus  auctores  significare 
vel  tradere  voluerint :  nam  libii  antca  conjnsi  non  sunt  libri  incon* 
diti  a  principio,  vel  sua  natura  diversi,  scd  ii,  quibus,  ordine  justo 
compositis,  postea  confundi  et  commisceri  contigerat ;  atque  eo 
sensu  verba  Ciceronis  accipienda,  non  quo  viri  doctissimi  Heyne  et 
Wolf  ea  acceperunt. 

VI.  Prieter  Iliadem  et  Odysseam,  Hymnos  et  Epigrammata,  a 
diversis  auctoribus  inter  Homerica  recensita  sunt, 

1.  BATPAXOTMTOINIAXIA,  raiiarum  et  vutrimn  pj/gria,  quam  mnjori- 
biis  opcribLis  prrolusisso  Homcrus  a  nonnullis  fcrtur.  Alii  Pigixti? 
Ilaliciirnassco,  Artcmisiiv,.  qua:  inter  Xcrxis  uavarchos  strenue  dinii- 
cavit,  fratri  tribucrunt.^  Vorum  enimvero  e  scrmoiiis  indole  ac 
forma;  nccnon  a  scribcndi  more  eV  osKroic,  in  tabuliny^  haud  iv 
St;f.^soa.ig,  in  pellibus  oii/lis  vel  capiinis,  qiiibus  Asiaui  vetcros  iisi 
sunt,*  Attico  cuidam  poct:c  prions  icvi  potius  tribuerim.     Galli  gal- 


jicnio,  nisi  reruin  antiqimrum  prcrsiiS  isiiarr.s  fuerit,  facile  cyediderit :  sed  tota 
rarratiuncula  suspicionibns  jiiatis  obnoxia  est :  inoptissimis  enim  commentis  de 
Hipparcho  tyraniio,  ejus  3Icrruriis,  &c.  &c.  reteiia  t-st,  qua-,  quo  loco  h.ibenda' 
sint,  Th'.icydides  antea  ostcndcra?:.  Veri  tamen  uliiiuid  sublatcre  potest;  quod 
eriiere  et  in  Incem  protcrre  con;iti  sumus. 

'  Fahricii  Biblioth.  Grir.c.  lib.  ii.  c.  ii.  s.  xi.  melius  fortasse  Lj'cnr^^ns,  Phi- 
lippi  et  Alex'-indri  ma^ni  teniponini  orator  Athenlonsis,  doctiis  et  veridien';,  po- 
pulum  AtlKMiienseni  sic,  lese  lata,  jussisse,  tradidit.    oi;tw  yap  ■j-n'r/.a^^i  ti/.xv  oi 

TraTr'f £;  c-Tov^rei'ov  f7vr',(  T^oiriTriV  ^"O/^tripov,)  tu(7Tl  vo^xov  ffiiVTO  xa5'  'f/.a<7T-n'i  7.'fvra£T?(pii;re  rv-V 
irrev«5:jv«r.vv,  |'./.cvov  T:-.'v  atO.-jy)  ttoivitJv  ■a-liu!:nc9cti  Tci  £7V?].  p.  ^'09  cd.  Kei'ik.  de  Solone 
vide  Laeitii  !.  i.  n.  o7. 

*  Fabricii  biblioth.  Gra^c.  cd.  Ilarle,'".  lib.  ii.  c.  i.  f>.  1.  '  Viis  v?.  Ti, 

*  Herodot.  lib.  v.  c,  r.8. 
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Imacei  quoque  cantus  matutinus,  de  quo  poetac  antiquiores  \ix  silu- 
issent,  si  avis  ilia  iis  innotuissct,  hie,  ut  omnibus  jam  iiotus  et  fami- 
liaris,  primo  mcmoratur/  Indiae  iiidigena  esse  videtur  avis,  ubique 
■tcrrarum  jamdudum  doraestica:  sed  in  Samothracuirt  et  Ilimeren- 
sium  nuinmis  argentcis,  sexto  saltern  ante  ChiiEtum  natum  seculo 
cusis  cfficta  occurrit.. 

2.  'ArXlN,  certamen  Ilomeri  cum  Hesiodo,  nugatoris  cujusdam  inii- 
ceti  commcntum,  baud  alio  loco  habendum,  quam  versus  isti  extem- 
poranei  poette  tiibuti  in  vita  ejus  sub  Herodoti  persona  ac  nomine 
venditata. 

2.  AIH  'EnTAITEKTOS,  capra  hirsuta  r]  ^%h~xy  h/ovara.  yJtMyiv,  rj  sTrracKis 
S'jvocuAvYj  xacYivai  ;  ludicrum  poemation,  de  quo  nihil  restat,  aut  me- 
morial proditum  est,  nisi  quod  vcrsu  iambico  sit  compositum  ;  quara 
ob  causam  pro  serioris  asvi  opusculo  certissirac  habendum  est.^ 

4.  'APAXNOMAXIA,  arau€oru7n  pugna, 

■5.  TEPANOIMAXIA,  gruum  pugna,  et 

.6'.  "tAPOMAXlA,  stur/iarum  pugna;  tria  poeraatia  ludicra,  a  Suida  in 
voce"Oa-)joof  laudata,  et  ad  imitationcm  fortasse  Batrachomyomachiae 
composita. 

7.  KEPKXiriEZ  (cicadarum  genus  apud  .'Elian.  Hist.  anim.  x.  44.) 
carmen  argument!  perinde  ludicri  de  hominibus  callidis  fraudulentis 
acversutis;  qua  vcro  I'orma  aut  quomodo  conditum  minime  con- 
stat.^ 

8.  MAPriTHS,  poema  satyricum,  ludicrorum  omnium  celeberrimum 
de  Margite  quodam  homine  fatuo  et  inepto,  qui 

-tto'aa'  ijTricrraro  scyx,  y.xy.'JJg  S'  r,Tiia-rct.ro  Tiavrx  ; 

ve],  antiquiore  forma, 
nOAA'  Eni/ISTATO  FEPrA,  KAK£12  A'Em/lSTATO  YlKNTAi 
quod  facetissimum  et  jucundissimum  fuissc,  ex  hoc  quidcm  frag- 
mento,  uti  et  Arisiotelis  de  codem  judicio,  sentire  licet.  Horaero 
illud  tribuunt  baud  dubitantcr  et  Plato  et  Aristotelcs;  Callimachus 
vcro  ita  in  deliciis  habuit,  ut  imitando  expresserit.  Merito  igitur 
antiquissimum  fuisse  quivis  secur^  dixerit:  ncque  ha:rendum  est 
propter  aliud  poema  ejusdem  argument!  trimetros  iambos  dactylicis 
hcxametris  cataloctis  jKimixtos  habcns ;  quod  quidem  Pigreti  HaH- 
carnassco  nonnuUi  serioris  a^tatis  scriptorcs  tribuerunt,  cum  tamen 
recentiori  cuidam  tribucre  fortasse  debuissent.  Pigres  istc  roiam 
Jliadem  versibus  allcrnis  inlerpolasse  traditur ;  et  in  elcgiaci  car- 
minis  formam,  singulis  pcntametris  post  singulos  hexametros  insertis, 
rcdogisse;  cujus  specimen  conservavit  Suidas  sub  voce  Ttiy^-^s. 

Moutra,  crv  yix§  irda-/];  tisi^ar  f %J'j  croplyjg, 

pari  rationc  Timolaus  quidam  LarissKus  dactylicos  Kexametros  sin 
jgulos  singulis  versibus  Ilomericis  subdidit.* 

'  Vs.  191.  *  Vide  Fabric,  ib.  s.  xxiv,  no.  10. 

^  Vide  Fabric,  ib.  no.  14. 
*  Vide  Eustath.  in  Odyss.  proccm.  ct  Suid.  ia  Tsf^oXasj. 
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<}.  'EniGAAAMIA,  ct  pocma  pcrindc  amatorium,' 

10.  'EiTIKiKAIAE^,  nuucupatum,  quia  poeta,  cum  id  pucris  dccaii- 
tirarc't,  pr^'niii  loco  y-lyiXy.;,  tiirdus  ab  iis  rclulerit.* 

1 1.  'AIMAZONIA  a  Suid^i  laudata,  sed  nomine  tcnus  tantua-;  nota.^ 

12.  FNIiAIAI,  senteiitiw.  extemporanece  a  pseudo-llerodoto  mcmoratae, 
et  a  nugacissinio  islo  homine  iortassc  conrtcte. 

13.  EIPESIIiNII,  ub   codem  laudata,  seil  de  ea  nihil  certi  compcrs- 

14.  OIXAAIAS  'AAilSIS  (EchalicB  expugnatto,  ab  Hercule  nc-mpc; 
qui,  lolcs,  Euryti  regis  filia?  amore  cajitus,  urbem  earn  expu^navcrat 
et  diruerat.  Pocma  alii  Homero,  alii  Cicophylo  cuidam  ejus  hos- 
piti  vcl  magibtro  tribucrunt  i"^  melius  autem  qui  Creophylum  istum 
serioiis  a3vi  poetam  luisso,  quamvis  vetustum,  crediderunt.^ 

15.  ©HEAiE,  de  priorc  Argivorum  in  Tliebas  ex])cditione,  septcm 
zTtSTi  sive  libris  constans,*^  cujus  hue  initiuni  retulit  bcriptor  certa- 
minis  Ilomeri  atquc  Ilesiodi, 

Alii  quoque  memoravprunt;  ct  Pausunias  proximum  Iliadi  et  Odys- 
bca?  l.;cum  ei  assignat.^ 

16.  'ETTirONOI,  de  Argivorum  altera  in  Thebas  expeditiono,  qua  uibs 
expugnata  crat  Ivrvj  sivc  carmina  beptcm/  quorum  initium  idem  cer- 
tan:iini.s  scriptor  retulit ; 

Herodotus  dubitanter  Ilomero  tribuit;'  atque  ipsa  ejus  dubitatio 
pocma  satis  antiquum  fuisse  dcmonstrat. 

1?".  KTnPIA''EnH  Ci/pria  canvina  (ita  nuncupatafortasse  ab  insula,  in 
qua  prim  urn  decantata  fuerint)  res  a  Thetidis  et  Pelei  nuptiis  usque 
ad  iliadis  initia  duodccim  libris  comprehenderunt ;  ut  ex  eorum 
argumcntis  a  Proclo  collectis  et  adhuc  cxstantihus,  patet,  A  vete- 
rum  nonnullis  inter  Ilomcrica  recensita  erant,  Herodoto  tamcn  plane 
adversante  :'°  neque  aiiquid  certe  de  eorum  auctore  vel  a^tatc  sciri 
potest,  alio  aliis  tribuerite.  Iliade  autem  et  Odyssca  hand  paullo 
fftate  posteriora  fuisse  ex  ipsa  fabularum  ralione  certissime  con- 
srar. 

18.  'IAIA2  ]MIKPA  sive  'EAASSHX,  Itias  minor,  a  nonnullis  Ilomero 

'  Siiid.  \\\"OiJ.n^.  ~  Athenic.  1.  ii.  p.  65  ct  xiv.  639.  ^  lu'0/>.tjp. 

^  Vide  Eabric.  ib.  no.  19. 

'    raToy  T1V4J  -/mX  Sii'a<7xaXov  'O/xijpoy  Xtyoutri  yfyovtVfti'  -/.ai  Is-tiv  a-JTd  7:cinij.a  OIXAAIAS 
'AAnsIS.      apyjt,7o;  fj.h  3v  «c"T(,  ri-.i'Tifoc  h)  ixavicf   Ofj-iifou, 

Phot.  Lex.  MS.  a  Bentleio  citato  in  epist.  ad  Milliuni  Malalffi  Hist,  chron. 
subjuncta.  Oxoa.  1691. 

^  Vide  Fabric,  ib.  no.  2. 

■'   lyvi  Of  Triv  TToirjo'iv  TavT-n'i  (J-'-To,  ye  'lXia?«  xcjl  to.  "TTtj  Trt  ij  'oJ'jffir.'a  tTiuiy'M  ^cty^ifrreiy 
Boeot.  p.  729. 

3  Vide  Fabric,  ib.  no.  7. 

9  i<x7;  ci  -Aa.  ''C^j.n^w  t'v  ETTfyovoic-i,  i'  J;i  z'p  svTt  yi  "OjUJiCo;  Tavra,  to.  ir.ia  Icci'iS'f.    1.  iv, 
C.  32.  *°  Lib.  3.  c.  117. 
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h'ibuta ;  ab  aliis  tamcn,  ratione  potiorc,  Lcschei  poota?  Lcsbio  seri- 
oris  a?vi,  res  Iliacas  a  morte  Achillis  et  arraorum  jiuiicio  usque  ad 
urbis  excidium,  cquo  intra  moenia  rcccpto,  amplexa  esse  videtur  ;* 
i)e(|ue  dubitanduin  est  quin  ex  hoc  poeiiuite  Quintus  Sinyrnajus  ea, 
quai  melioiis  ifcvi  et  felicioris  ingenii,  quain  ut  sua  esse  possint,  notas 
prse  so  ferunt,  mutuatus  sit.* 

19.  NOS^TOI,  de  reditu  priucipum  Grajcorum  a  Troja,  auctoris  ac 
tcmporisincerli.^ 

20.  KTKAO2;,  a  noainullis  reccntior.ura  apud  Suidi^m  ot  Philoponum,* 
inter  Homerica  laudator:  Cycli  autem  mythici  et  epici  plures  me- 
morati  sunt;  qui  Jion  n"isi  compendia  quajdam  carminum  velerum 
mythicorum  et  heroicorum  a  Cceii  et  Terras  congressu  usque  ad 
Troj.e  cxcidium  et  Gra^corum  reditum,  eo  niodo  conncxa,  quo 
Ovidii  metamorphoseon  fabula\  fuisse  vidcntur.'  Nomen  tamcn 
'OMHPOS,  ex  '0MAEIPX2  deductum,  cyclicum  qucndam  signifi- 
casse  videtur ;  el  ad  corporis  poemafum  auctorem  dignosccndum 
prime  adhibitum  esse;  quanquam  ex  ipsa  contracta  ejus  forma  pa- 
teat,  diu  post  Homerica  tempora,  immutata  jam  lingua,  effictum 
esse. 

A  pseudo  Ilcrodolo  ^OKA'I^  inter  Homerica  memoratur;^  si  non 
crrore  pro  ^'AIAKIS,  quo  nomine  ea  pars  Odyj-sea^,  qua  Phagacum 
res  narrantur,  intcrnoscebatur,^  Gra?culus  nugacissimus  id  usurpa- 
verit;  vix  enim  urhs  Phoca^a  Horoicis  seculis  nota  esse  potucrat, 
aut  fabulis  ejusmodi  pocticis  unquam  materias  pra^buisse ;  quas 
Herculis  res  gesta?,  et  Gra-corum  tanleratorum  in  Thebas  et  Trojam 
cxpeditioncs  veterum  doiSujy  carminibus  praecipue  suppeditabant. 

VII.  Inter  carmina  autem  ea,  Ilias  et  Odyssea  gradum  eminen- 
tiorem  apud  veteres  obtinuerant ;  atque  communi  hominum  opi- 
nione  pro  A'ero  fcetu  vatis  antiquissimi  semper  habits  sunt ;  etsi 
non  defuere,  tmic  quoque,  accuratioris  doctrinse  et  castigatioris 
judicii  viri,  qui  ea  perinde  poemata  baud  unius  auctoris  fuisse  cre- 
diderint.     Extitere  etiam  inter  Germanos   hujus  seculi  viri  doc- 

'  Vide  Heyn.  excurs.  in  .'Eneid.  ji. 
*  QuaJia  sunt 

TiXiy^ia  7ra.vTa  lEipfcr.ov  o  ^£  (T^Iciv  aX>.0T£  fxiv  'KTj 
k-fji/T''  oSvfoiJ.hoi;'  o7i:  o  iij.'ii(i,>  i  fji.tihaacrxiv, 
'Ttaiclv  ayaKkiiAiio;'  Hpaiii)  is  oi  Iv  ^'«i  fj.a'K'Kov 
ap|Wreiv;v  mmUaBai  UTr^p  tex;u;v  ti  ^ta(  auToii* 
aWu:  i'  uvTi  ycpatoj  lTiicrTc<,jJ.hv;  'Kct'Aa'jt.^iTiv 
ajj.'bir'.Bii  jXiXho'Ti  -/Aw);  aXKTnfia  y^ripjMi^ 
'!CQ>.\n  7r«p>)ycpj':uv  if-iXov  uha,,  ij.>jiitt  i'v.'-iv 

Tric'^ia,  (Ti'ifMiT'  iy_pyrct.  'xn'KaUi;  h]ibr^iTo;.  lib.  ix.  VS.  US- 
3  Vide  Fabric,  ib.  no.  18,  et  Harlcs  ad  cund.  ■*  In  Aristot.  analyt. 

J  Vide  Fabric,  ib.no.  18.  *  c,  16. 

7  Ovid,  c  Ponto  iv.— 27,  et  16,-2.7. 
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trlna  et  ingenio  insignes,  qui  suspicati  sunt,  non  tantjjm  utrumque 
poema  e  diverso  fonte  fluxisse,  sed  utrumque  congeriem  poema- 
tum  esse,  e  variis  laciniis  dlversorum  poetarum  consutam,  et  a 
rhapsodis,  qui  Pisistratidarum  aetate  floruerint,  in  duo  pulcherrima 
et  absolutissima  corpora  redactam. 

VIII.  Hanc  suspicionem  FrancogalH  quidam  Hedlin  et  Perault 
centum  abhinc  annos  primi  moverant :  sed,  cum  neque  doctrina 
neque  ingenium  audacise  par  esset,  insulsa  hominum  temeritas  ab 
ipsis  Francogallis,  novarum  rerum  et  opinionum  alioquin  semper 
avidissimis,  irridebatur.  Hac  tamen  nostra  setate  F.  A.  Wolfius 
eandem  sententiam  amplexus  est,  ac  tanta  subtilitate  et  ingenii  et 
doctrinse  illustravit,  ut  multorum  animis  dubitationis  aliquod  in-? 
jecerit.  Subsequutus  est,  vel  fortasse  prseivit,  vir  omnigense  doc- 
trinse  et  scientige  copiis  instructissimus  C.  G.  Heyne  ;  qui  suspi- 
ciones  contulit,  non  tantum  in  singulas  rhapsodias  aut  a^KXTslag,  uti 
a  singulis  auctoribus  profectas,  sed  in  singulas  rhapsodiarum  partes 
quoquej  ita  ut  Patrocli  lirixa^ioi.  putaret  varios  auctores  hahuisse, 
qui  plura  cej^tammtnn  geney^a  cnmnlarunt  adfastidium  usque. ^ 
■  IX.  Feracia  maximorum  ingeniorum  prjeter  omnem  naturae 
rationem  modumque  fuisse  ea  secula  oportet,  quse  tot  greges  poe- 
tarum enutrirent,  quorum  qullibet  carmina  ejusmodi  efFuderit, 
quae  nemo  omnium  gentium  postea  per  tria  millia  annorum  semu- 
lari  posset ;  neque  nisi  unus  aut  alter  probabiliter  imitari !  Neque 
minus  mirandum  est  tot  poetas,  consiliis  inter  se  haud  communi-* 
catis,  ita,  fortuito  et  casu  quodam  felici,  ingenia  in  eadem  mate- 
ria exercuisse,  ut  sparsa  eorum  carmina,  sua  quasi  sponte,  in  cor- 
pora singula  tam  apte  coirent,  ut  ea  corpora  pro  exemplaribus 
absolutissimis  per  omnia  subsequuta  secula  haberentur  \  et  poetse 
apud  posteros  tanto  plus  laudis  tulerint,  quanto  plus  in  iis  imitan- 
dis  valere  visi  sint.  Dumi  eorum  itaque,  quae  justam  mirationem 
fortasse  faciant,  viri  docti  rationem  reddere  conati  sunt,  alia  vi- 
dentur  imprudenter  introduxisse  prorsus  incredibilia,  ac  rerum 
naturae  et  historiarum  fidei  plane  contraria. 

X.  Audaces  satis  ac  temcrarii  merito  visi  sunt,  qui  rerum  na- 
turam  ex  atomorum  concursu  fortuito  ortam  esse  contenderunt, 
Eos  tamen  veniam  temeritati  impetrare,  aequum  forsitan  fuerit,  eo 
quod,  rerum,  quae  omnibus  pariter  essent  ignotae,  nemo  certiorem 
rationem  reddere  posset  j  atque,  in  meris  ariolationibus  et  con- 
jecturis,  jus  omnibus  idem.  Carminum  autem  quibus  quis,  omnes 
et  in  omni  genere  eloquenticc^  procul  a  se  reliquissey  atque  ipsa 
dispos/lione  totius  operis,  huvimii  ingenii  modiim  excessissey^  visus 
sit,  doctissimis  etiam  judicibus,  ita  fortuitam  fuisse  compositionem, 
non  ratio  duntaxat,  sed  ipse  hominum  sensus  communis,  et  expe» 

'  Vidf;  Wolfii  prolepr.  et  Heyne  in  Iliad. 

^  In  U.  i'.  80S,  viae  etiam  in  'J57, 

J  Quintil.  iBEt.  lib.  x.  c.  1. 
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rientla  quotldiana  reclamant.  Diversis  jam  inde  seculls,  maxima 
et  felicissima  ingenia  in  eodem  campo  sese  exercuerunt ;  sed  nemo 
adhuc  parem  laudem  honoremve  aut  meritus  aut  consequutus 
est :  in  sublime  enim  Virgilius,  aliena  vestigia  pvemens,  arte  magis 
quam  natura  assurgit  j  lascivientes  ingenio  Ovidius  et  Tassus  ali- 
quoties ;  impetu  Lucanus ;  labore  ac  sudore  Miltonus,  o-x^pjTTTo'- 
fj^ivoc  ^sg(TivT;  ttoo-ivtz — laborat  quoque  lector,  licet  sjepe  delectatus, 
sjepius  mirabundus :  solus  autem  Iliacus  poeta,  indole  propria  et 
vi  animi  ingenita  elatus,  ad  summa  quaeque  sponte  ac  natura, 
non  nisu  vel  intentione,  pervenit  •,  omnesque  omnigense  eloquen- 
ti?e  gratias  et  virtutes  ea  facundise  felicitate  condivit,  ut  versibus 
innatse,  non  intextse,  videantur :  cultusque,  ubique  eniteat,  nus- 
quam  ostendatur  :  sed  quolidiani  sermonis  facilitas,  heroicas  gran- 
diloquentije  majestatem,  temperet  non  minuat,  raolliat  non  enervet. 
Successores,  pluviis  et  stillicidiis  undique  collectis,  rivulos  aux- 
isse  videntur  :  ipse  gurgite  vivo  exundat,  cujus  vorticibus  abrini, 
hauriri,  atque  invitum  ferri,  lector  quilibet  se  protinus  sentit. 

XI.  Videamus  nihilominus  argumentorum  genus,  quo  viri  docti 
in  hac  disputatlone  usi  sunt ;  atque  ex  iis,  quse  clarissimus  Heyne 
in  aT7r<5'37ro/av,  Zenodoto  dim  damnatam,  cumulate  congessit, 
specimen  depromptum  pauUo  accuratius  expendamus.  In  im- 
mensum  creveruut  ingenii  et  doctrinse  copiis,  quas  vir  egregius 
in  omnia  profudit :  at  summa  tamen  disputationis  ad  htec  pauca 
redit,  atque  ex  hisce  tota  pendet. 

Clj/pei,  ncmpc,  Ssorsvyirov  AchiU'is  nnviino  nullam  esse  rationem  ad  carmen 
ejusqiie  argunientum ;  nihil  i/iesse  quod  conjiincttim  sit  cum  ipsa 
Iliadis  actione;  nullam  habere  rim  ad  declaraiidam  Achillis  -cirtutcrrt^ 
facta,  eventa :  unimum  contra  avocat  a  cnnninis  sumina ;  dclcctat 
jitique,  sed  aliaru7ii  rcrum  siiavitate  et  varictate ;  porro  argumcnta 
rerum  expressanim  ah  opere  ejusquc  tistt  prorsus  abhorrent  ;  quorsitm 
hcec  sigiia  in  manu  pugnantis,  quando  singula  contcmplandi  otium 
/laud  est.  Satis  erat  iinam  vel  alteram  .speciem,  quct  omarct  vcl  ter- 
reret,  Gorgonis  vcl  Dracoins,  aut  monstri  alicujus  visum  vfi'crre : 
Altera  parte  non  minus  aliena  est  cli/pei  sculptura  ab  Homerici  cevi^ 
lie  de  Trojaiiis  temporihus  dicam  rudiore  simplicitate ;  ipsa  tandem 
episodii  narratio  et  oratio  multo  ynajore  copia  et  ornatii  elucescit 
quam  ui  cateris  carminis  partibus  animadiertinuis.     In  II.  2.  473. 

Ipsa  vera  uiiaglypha  quam  utiosa,  quam  ocTrcoa-OioyvG-a  in  clypeo  !  quarn 
aliena  a  persona  Achillis,  non  minus  quam  ab  Iliadis  argumento ! 
quoinodo  hoc  pacta;  in  animum  venire  potuit  ut  in  cUjpeo  herois,  etsi 
ornatissinium  eum  clj/pcum  esse  vcllct,  urbcs,  agros,  pascua,  choreas, 
cumulatissiniis  figuris  excusas  esse  narrarct  !  Excurs.  in  clyp.   p.  5SS. 

Si  tamen  artifex  ad  ipsum  opus  accesserat,  nulla  inodo  probabilejit,  eum 
ad  illud  eo  modo,  quo  poeta  exposuit,  elaborandum  aggrcssum  esse. 
Sunt  enim  singuhc  urece  tain  numcrosis  Jiguris,  ut  eas  sea  jundere  sen 
malleo  extundere  diuturni  et  inimcnsi  operis  res  fuissct ;  si  aulem 
effectum  csset,  ocidarum  dekctationem  nullam  habiturum  fuisset  ;  turn 
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jforvcc  enim  ac  var'ix  et  ohscurce  Jigura;  torn  multis  in  areis,  operis 
<ju(Wivis  niagni  et  lati,  v'lsn  fix  disctrni  potuisaent.     Ibid. 
Vtrbo  dijpeiis  j^chlllis  a  poetu  Jingi  ncqaiit,  nisi  jajn  tinn  similis  urti- 
Jicii  opera  extarent ;   qucceunque  tandem  ilia  cssent.     lb.  p.  582. 

Opera  similis  artlficii  haud  extitisse  multo  ante  quinquagesi- 
Riam  olympiadem  vir  doctissimus  subinde  plane  ostendit ;  atque 
ideo,  si  ejus  hypothesi  assentiinurj  totum  episodium  aut  illius  aut 
serioris  sevi  esse  negare  non  licet. 

XII.  Ha;c  ita  visa  esse  aut  grammatico  Alexandrino  aut  critico 
Gottingensi  mirationem  haud  facit :  omnes  enim  homines  de  re- 
I).us,  rationibus,  et  consiliis  alienis,  e  suis  ipsorum  judicare  solent; 
et  norniam  aliquam,  cum  scntiendi  turn  cogitandi,  e  quotidiana 
vitx  consuetudine  sibi  iingere.  Philosophorum  collegiis  innu- 
triti,  atque  in  scholarum  um.braculis  vitam  degentes,  intellectum 
exercere  magis  quam  afFectibus  indulgere,  aut  sensibus  aninii 
nativis  vacare,  assueverunt ;  atque  ejusmodi  hominibus  solenne 
est  pascere  et  instruere  ingenium  ex  opinionibus  jamdudum.  recep- 
tiSy,  et  usu  et  auctoritate  quadam  pubiica  sacratis,  potius  quam  e 
rerum  experientia,  eventuum  cbservatione,  aut  aliovam  hominum. 
commercio.  Omnia  igitur  ad  Iiasce  opiniones  redigere  et  qua- 
drate Solent ;  et,  quotiescunque  aliqurd  in  re  critica  offendant, 
quod  his  adversari  visum  sit^  id  ab  auctoris  consilio  ac  summa 
©peris  alienum  judicare ;  et  prsecidendi  vel  mutandi  iibidine  ani- 
mos  imbutos  habere. 

XIII.  Poetas  autera,  qui  ejusmodi  sapicntiarn  prcrsus  ignorave-. 
xati  at 

TroAA'I'v  ciy5p'Jc7r-jsv   joev  c^crrtsc   xal   voov  syvco, 

alia  erat  omnino  summa  consilii  atque  operis»  quam  critici  ei  tri- 
buere  vellent :  rudium  scilicet  hominum  animcs  varietate  rerum 
et  imaginum  deiectare ;  aftectus  movere,  irritate,  delinire :  nunc 
trueulentis  irarum  minis  et  praeliorum  tumultibus  agitare  ac  ter- 
tere  :  nunc  teneris  conjugum  et  amantium  colloquiis,  aut  quietoe 
€t  pacificre  vitie  amcenitatibus  mulcere  ac  placave.  Continua  pug- 
narum  ac  cjcdium  serie,  per  tot  niiliia  versuum  porrecta,  et  se  jp- 
sum  et  audientes  jam  defatrgaverat ;  atque  ideo,  ante  quam  api(TTsla; 
Achillis,  prseliorum  om.nium  maxima,  dicere  aggrederetur,  nova 
qusedam  et  jucundior  rerum  species,  ac  Ixtior  imaginum  conge- 
ries obducenda  et  interponenda  erat  •,  cui  clypeus  iile  fiioVfyxroj 
occasiouem  haud  spevncndam  prajbucvat ;  neque,  ut  ejus  orna- 
Eienta  ad  Achiliis  potius  quam  ad  Vulcani  aut  Thetidis  personam 
ct  animi  indolem  adapfcaret,  poetre  curandum  erat ;  cum  ejusmodi 
subtiles  et  artificiosas  congrucntias,  auditores  neque  postulaturi, 
Sseque  sensuri  essent. 

XIV.  Si  autcm  Achilles  in  oratione  cautam  Ulyssls  calliditatemj 
2Ut   Ulysses  fervidam   Achillis    vehenientiam    usurpasset,    nemo 
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erat,  qui  non  statim  offenderetur;  in  dijudicandis  enim  diversorum 
hominum  diversis  morlbus,  t-t  in  scrmonis  specie,  qujc  unicuique 
apta  fuerit,  discriminanda,  haud  paullo  acutiores  redduntur  animo- 
Tum  sensus  quotidiano  rerum  usu,  quam  philosophorum  aut  cri- 
ticorum  sapientia  :  sed  quccnam  armorum  ornamenta  duci  unicui- 
que convenirent,  hominis  est  theorema  in  ludo  litterario  aut  arti- 
ficis  oiHcina  magls  quam  in  acie  aut  foro,  aut  aliis  ejusmodi  nego- 
tii^,  versati. 

XV.  Neque  poetam,  ut  clypeum  fingeret,  similis  opificii  opera 
nosse  oportebat,  magis  quam  statuas  sese  sponte  moventes,  quales 
paullo  ante  finxerat/  vidisse  :  neque  satis  mirari  possumus,  Hey- 
neum,  virum  tantum,  dixisse,  quidquid  Jingimus  ad  similihidinem 
alicujus  rei,  qiue  natura  vel  arte  naturam  aduiiibrante,jam  sensui 
ohjecta  fuerit ^  animo  conceptiim  esse ,-  cum  tironibus  etiam  notum 
sit,  id  verum  esse  de  simplicibus  tantummodo,  et  primai-iis  animi 
notionibus  et  conceptis  ;  e  quibus  composita  pro  libitu  confingere 
unicuique  liceat.  Hinc  profecta  sunt  monstra  ilia  rerum  naturx 
ignota,  quce  ^Egyptii  et  Indi,  deorum  loco  venerari  solebant. 
Artium  progressui  ac  consuetudini  magis  consentaneum  est, 
clypei  ejusmodi  archetypum  a  poetoe  phantasia  potius  quam  arti- 
ficis  manu  profectum  esse  :  Jovis  enim  imaginem  illam  sublimera, 
quam  adhuc  simulacliris  antiquis  miramur,  non  poeta  ex  artificis 
alicujus  opere,  sed  Phidias  e  poetse  vcrsibus  elfmxit :  atque  ita 
necesse  est  omnia  omnium  artium  invcnta,  mente  prius  concept! 
esse,  quam  manu  perficerentur. 

XVI.  Poetse  autem  munus  solennc  et  peculiare  est,  non  tantum 
naturae  operibus  artis  speciem  obducere,  sed  naturam  ipsam  tan- 
quam  Dei  artem  exhibere  :  unde,  sermone  poetico,  omnia,  etiam 
quotidiana  homiimm  negotia  ac  rerum  vicissitudines,  deorum  ope 
et  ministerio  fiunt :  neque  vir  doctissimus  magis  ofFendi  debuerat, 
quod  clypeus  tam  ornatus,  et  tanta  artis  subtilitate  elaboratus, 
intra  paucarum  horarum  spatium  mialleo  et  incude  a  Vulcano  per- 
ficeretur,  quam  quod  Jupiter  fulgura  et  tonitrua  manibus  ex  Ida 
in  planitiem  Trojanam  jacularetur.  Si  deorum  opera  iisdem  rati- 
onibus  atque  hominum  fieri  credidissent  vetercs  ;  et  poeta  curi- 
osum  cvitici  hodierni  ingenium  sortitus  esset,  Vulcano  fortasse 
scalprum,  et  Jovi  fundam  tribuisset.  Moribus  autem  illorum  tem- 
porum  simplicior  miraculorum  expediendorum  ratio  conveniebat; 
et  cum  poeta  clypeos  et  thoraces,  laidibus  forte  figuris,  inallco 
extusis,  aut  acu  vel  pigmento  impressis,  ornatos  vidisset,  perfacile 
erat  vivido  ejus  ingenio  majorem  in  imitando  solertiam  ac  peritiam 
deo  tribuere  •,  atque  pleniora  argumenta,  ex  omni  rerum  natura 
eollecta,  ei  subjicere.  Neque  quomodo,  aut  quibus  instrumentis, 
divina  ilia  opera  perficicnda  fuissent ;  aut  an  talia  essent,  qualia  ab 
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homlne  ullo,  aut  ullo  instrumento,  perfici  potuissent,  cur?^  erat  ei 
inquirere  :  institute  enim  sufficiebat,  laeta  esse  ac  jux:unda  j  atque 
ad  animos  audientium  deliniendos  ac  delectandos  apta.  Si  cau- 
sarum  et  eventuum  rationi  et  congruentix  potius  quam  audien* 
tium  delectation!  studuisset,  quam  longissime  ab  instituto  aber- 
rasset,  cum  ducem  exercitus,  ardescente  pugna,  abstraxerit  et  in 
urbem  miserit,  nullo  urgente  negotio,  nisi  ut  auguris  mandata^ 
praeconi  cuilibet  tradendu,  et  alioqui  sine  eiFectu  evasura  matri 
perferret.  At  scena  jam  mutanda  erat ;  et,  post  tot  virorum 
strages,  tarn  multiplici  varietate  enumeratas,  fastidio  et  satietati 
occurrendum,  diversa  aliqua  rerum  specie  obtenta,  qua  alii  animo- 
rum  afFectus  commoverentur  :  neque  opportunius  quidquam  nee 
e£Rcacius  induci  poterat,  quam  Hectoris  cum  conjuge  colloquium  ; 
quod  ideo  omnino  proferendum  erat,  et  serie  narrationis  quocun- 
que  mode  intexendum  ;  neque  qua  verisimilitudine  id  fieret  mag- 
nopere  fuit  ei  curandum  ;  cum  auditores  homines  rudes  et  sim- 
plices,  imaginum  illecebris  delinitos  et  delectatos,  judices  parum 
severos  in  causis  expendendis  et  rationibus  exigendis,  experturus 
esset. 

XVII.  Disputationis  suse  conclusionem  ipse  vir  doctissimus  ti- 
mere  videtur :  tanta  enim  experientia  et  usu  linguae  Grascs  edoc- 
tus,  vix  hoc  episodium  pro  opuscule  septimi  ante  Christum  natum 
seculi  habere  potuit,  cum  serlo  et  ex  sensu  animi  sui,  non  e  prje- 
sumptis  opinionibus,  judicium  proferret :  seculi  enim  istius  poe- 
mata  extant ;  neque  alii  tribuerim  Batrachomyomachiam,  ludi- 
cram  illam  Homericorum  imitationem,  quje  inter  Homerica  ab 
antiquis  semper  recensita  est.  In  eo  autem,  alioquln  haud  inficeto, 
poematio,  quam  diversa  et  ab  hoc  episodio  aliena  sunt  omnia  \ 
alii  mores,  alia  grammatica,  alia  prosodia,  alia  sententiarum  struc- 
tura,  alia  denique  lingua  !  Ipsa  etirim  Odyssea  haud  paullo  ve- 
tustiorem  hanc  ottAotto/j'-v  esse  eo  constare  puto,  quod  lyrse  chordas, 
quae  in  ilia  ex  ovium  intestinis,  ut  postea,  factce  traduntur,'  in  hac, 
■e  lino,  rudiorum  et  antiquiorum  homhmm  materia,  fiunt."^  Neque 
dubitandum  est  quin  poeta  hoc  Vulcani  opificium  animo  propo- 
situm  habuisset,  cum  antea  Patroclo  onmia  Achillis  arma  induerit 
praeter  hastam  •,  ^  quoe  utpote  ligno  instauranda,  dei  offieinae  haud 
conveniret. 

XVIII.  Speciem  probabiliorem  potius  quam  vim  validiorem  ha- 
bent  argumenta,  quae  viri  docti  attulerunt  in  LXii.  versus  Odys- 
Gcje  'y"  quos  omnes,  splendidissimos  licet  ac  pulcherrimos,  Aris* 
tarchus  et  alii  veterum  grammaticorum  pro  insititiis  et  diversi 
poetae  foetu  habuere ;  ^   neque   inficias  ire   licet,  narrationem    de 

'  Odyss.  <J>.  408.  ^  Iliad.  S.  570. 

3  lb.  n.  130,  et  schoL  Vtn.  ^  Odyss.  A.  564,-626. 

5  Vide  schol.  Yen.  in  11.  B.  579,  schol.  iu  Pindar.  Olymp.  1.  91,  et  not.  im 
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aimplici  moTtuorum  evocatione  hisce  versibus  tuvbari ;  ac  novam 
scenam  et  diversam  rerum  speciem,  inopinato  et  nulla  ratione  red- 
dita,  obtrudi,  cum,  omnibus  ejectis,  csterorum  junctura  apta  et 
congrua  fieret,  atque  narratio  Integra  et  continua.  Omnia  tamen, 
tarn  de  loco  quam  de  rationlbus,  quibus  ea  evocatio  fiebat,  obscura 
et  perplexa  sunt ;  atque  Ulysses,  etiamsi  magicis  quibusdam  sacris 
a  Circe  edoctus  manes  evocasse  super  ripam  Oceani  ulteriorem 
dictus  sit,'  se  ad  Inferos  descensurum  paullo  antea  prxdicaverat/ 
et  descendisse,  postea  professus  est  •,  ^  ita  ut  sontium  pcenas  e« 
vidisse  licuisset. 

XIX.  In   poeta  antiquissimo,  qui  nihil  aiiud  sibi  proposuerat, 
quam  rudium    hominum   aures  carminum  dulcedine  mulcere,  €t 
animos,  speciosis  fabularum  miraculis,  ac  splendida  imaginum  et 
sententiarum  varietate,  commovere  et  delectare,  philosophicam  earn 
subtilitatem,  qu^e  e  rerum    naturalium    scientia  jam  adulta  pro- 
fecta  est,  vix  aiiquis  antiquitatis  paullo  peritior  desideraret  •,  pr^- 
sertim   in  religionum   tenebris  j   ubi  quo  quaque   obscuriora,  eo 
niagis   veneranda   et  magnifica.     Critici   autem   Alexandrini,  qui 
versus    mutando,    amputando,    et   ejiciendo,    crudas   et   informes 
rudium  animorum  notiones  de  ejusmodi  rebus  ad  rationem  quan- 
dam   philosophicam    redigere    annitebantur,    frustra    laborarunt: 
nam  res  ipsse  inter  rspuTu  religionis  et   poesis  sunt,  quae  a  philo- 
sophia  maxime  abhorrent.     Virgilianae  etiam  fabulae    de    Infetis 
vix  magis  inter  se  congruje,  aut  rerum  naturte  consentanese  sunt  5 
cum,  in  imis  terrarum  visceribus  animje  inclusae 

■ solemque  siiuni,  sua  sidcrn  7wrunt ; 

neque,  si  historic  et  origines  carminum  Virgilianorum  perinde 
ignota;  essent  atque  Homericorum,  dubitaverit  for^itan  Aristar- 
chus  aiiquis  serioris  sevi  omnem  locum  de  piorum  sedibus,  tan- 
quam  diversi  cujusdam  poeta  factum,  perinde  repudiare. 

XX.  Gravius  est  profecto  quod  vir  doctrinse  copia  et  ingenii 
subtilitate  summus  e  Pindari  Olymp.  1.  91,  &c.  evincere  conatur; 
totum  scilicet  de  sontium  pocnis  locum  exemplaribus,  quibus  usus 
sit  lyricus,  defuisse,  atque  ei  prorsus  ignotum  esse  :^  sed  fallitur 
vir  doctissimus ;  Pindarum  enim  in  animo  habuisse  versus  de 
Tantali  supplicio  vix  dubitandum  est,  cum  eum  dixit  tx^^^  u-^to. 
rplcuv  TfVaprov  ttovov,  qiiartam  habere  pceiiam  (saxum  nempe  super 
caput  suspensum)  2)ost  tres ;  qu?e  sunt  Homericx  ilUc  oi^ig,  x«» 
Xifj^oc,  Koi  crTOKTic  ev  xly^vr.  Hand  tamen  nescius  sum  Pauwium 
TsrapTov  in  reruproc  mutdsse :  et  recentiores  quosdam  editores 
foedam  banc  insulsi  hominis  corruptelam  in  textum  rccepisse : 
acutissimum   autem    professorem   Cantabrigiensem   ea   deceptum 


»  A.  34,  &CC.  *  K.  564.  ^  M.  21. 

''■  Not.  in  vs.  5.  Eurip.  Orest.  Lond.  179a. 
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esse,  non  suspicavl  decet.     Neque  eum  in  Heynei  interpretatione 
aAAcv  Itt'  aAAw  consensisse  temere'  credendum  est. 

•XXI.  Quod  in  hujusmodi  quaestionibus  mnximi  est  momenti  ad 
judicium  recte  constitucndum,  scrino  antiquus  est  et  Homericus^ 
qualem  nemo  rhapsodorum,  vel  Pindari  vol  Pisistvati  setate,  purum 
€t  nitidum  pet"  tot  A^ersus  conservasset ;  quo  prrecipue  commotus, 
locum  splendidum  pulcheiTimumquc,  et  cujuscunque  poetje  in- 
genio  dignum,  a  totius  cavminis  auctore  abjudicare,  ob  causas  e 
ci'itica  vel  philosopliica  subtilitate  ductas,  non  ausim  ;  tametsi  sus- 
picionibus  obnoxium  esse  baud  negavcrim.  Auctorem  antiquis- 
simum  esse,  et  Heracleis  carminibus  Pisandri  et  aliorum  priorem 
ex  eo  certissime  constat,  quod  Herculi  arcum,  Orioni  clavam  tri- 
buit  J  cum  illi  atque  omncs  postcrioris  jevi  poetre  Herculcm  clavi- 
gerum  exhibuerint.' 

XXII.  In  carminibus  Homcricis,  omnia  qure  communi  hominum 
sensui,  aut  quotidiaiiie  cbservationi,  obvtrsarentur  accuratissime 
ubique  descripta  vel  potius  depicta  sunt ;  ita  ut  sibi  invicem  ac 
natures  rerum  aptissime  semper  constent  :  siquid  enim  ejusmodr 
iiscite  tractatum  esset,  auditores,  quamvis  rudes  alioquin,  at  earum 
tamen  rerum  observantissimi,  protinus  sensissent ;  atque  irrisu  ac 
sibiio  excepissent.  Qure  autem  mente  sola  concipi  possent,  parum 
curabant  an  congrua  an  incongrua  essent  :  neque  rationem  inven- 
toruiTL  a  poetis  requirebant :  quo  fit  ut  omnia  de  Superis  aut  In- 
feris,  de  Olympo  aut  PL.dc,  dc  deorum  aut  mortuorum  sedibus, 
confusa,  incerta,  et  incongrua  sint.  Olympus  nunc  kyavvi^oc  et 
■noK-j-mh^  est,  ut  mens  terrestris  •>  nunc  ccclestis  quxdam  beatoruni 
rcgio 


AB'jsTai,  ours  %k.'v  s7r(7riAvr/T?xr  uKXi.  ij^a?'  cu^^Y) 
ritTTruT'Xi  civy=^EXog,  A.='JKrj  o  l'>7iOiCf,0(j.Ey  cny/^v], 
Neque  dfi"  mortuorum  statu  aut  sedibus  in  regione  tenebricosa 
quadam  ultra  Oceanum,  quem  fiuvium  esse,  et  totum  terrarum 
orbem  continuo  et  equabili  cursu  ambire,  et  iteruni  in  se  ipsum 
redire  putabant,  plenior  aliqua  aut  certior  notitia  est.  Poeta,  quse 
accepisset,  tradidit,  aucta  fortasse  et  ornata,  et  audientes  quce  pror- 
sus  nescirent,  ingenita  animi  alTectione,  credere  quum  arguere  ma- 
luerunt. 

XXIII.  Argumenta  ncquaquani  levic-ra  in  cpisodium  elcgantis- 
isimum  Iliadis  F.  121  -  2 It,  urgenda  sunt:  nam  cmni  rerum  ra- 
tioni  atque  hcminum  fidei  contrarium  est,  Pviamum  non  antea  vi- 
disse  aut  cognosse  GrKcorum  duces,  qui  decimo  jam  anno  bellum 
svib  moenibus  Tiojo;  gererent  :  neque  Helenam  antea  scisse  utrum 
sui  fratrcs  ei  bello  intcrfucrint  necne.  At  carminum  primi  audi- 
tores  non  adeo  cuviosi  erant,  ut  ejusmodi  rerum  rationem,  aut  ex- 

'  Str;ibou.  lib.  xv.  j).  C'J8.     Suiti.  in  Ili.'j-Bvop;. 
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<j*airerent  aut  expenderent :  neque  earum  fides  e  subtUforibiis  con- 
gYuentiis  omiiino  pendebat :  monendi  enim  sunt  etiam  atque  etiam 
Homericorum  studiosi,  veteres  illos  a.oiOo6:  non  lingua  professoria  in- 
ter viros  criticos  et  grammaticos,  aut  alios  quoscunque  argutiarum 
captatores,  carmina  cantitasse ;  sed  inter  eos,  qui  sensibus  animo- 
rum  libere,  incaute,  et  e/rus^  indulgerent ;  ncque  afFectus  naturales, 
aut  philosophise,  aut  alius  cujuscunque  sapientiie  scholasticie,  fuco 
oblevissent  •,  neque  eorum  impetum  cultioris  vitse  elegantiis  obtu- 
dissent.  Perperam  itaque  doctissimus  Heyne  observat,  koc  episo- 
dium  nidlimi  vinculum  cum  ipsa  carminis  rerum  sitmma  habere  tarn 
:'iecessarium,  id  a  primo  auctors  profectum  videri  deheat : '  omne 
enim  summ^e  rerum  ac  poctvie  instituto  necessarium  erat,  quod 
animos  audientlum  varietate  rerum  et  imaginuni  captare,  ac  per 
vices  irritare  et  mulcere  poterac  Si  nihil  prteter  ducum  rixas, 
pugnas,  et  consilia  carminibus  celebrasset,  rudium  hominum  aures, 
quas  satietate  ac  fastidio  facile  aificiuntur,  baud  diu  tenuisset. 

XXIV.  Slmilem  ob  causam  vir  doctus  suspicatus  est  Diomedls 
cx.-ji<jri't.oLv  singulare  aliquod  carmen  constituisse -,  quodpostea  in  Ili- 
adis  textum  receptum  iuerit :  At  si  coutextum  illud,  ejecta  Itac 
parte,  ipse  legisset  eo  acumine  et  judicio  quo  solet,  omnia  manca 
et  mutila  facta  esse  facile  sensisset  j  adeo  multa  sunt  ac  neces- 
saria,  quse  ex  ea  pendent ;  ut  Hectoris  et  Andromaclies  congres- 
sus  et  colloquium  ;  Paridis  in  pugnam  reditus  et  Diomedi  als  eo 
vulnus  iilatum  ;  Nestoris  e  periculo  liberatio  ope  equorum,  quos 
ab  ^nea  Diomedes  abstulerat ;  eorundeni  equorum  in  certamlne 
funebri  apjcr^fa;  Diomedls  rebus  a  se  gestis  lidentis  oratio  in  prin- 
cipum  consilio  adversus  Agamemnonem  fugam  suadentem ;  atque 
iude  legatlo  Ulyssis,  Ajacis,  et  Phosnicis  ad  Achillem  ;  qua  eous- 
que  pacata  est  ejus  ira,  ut  reditum  in  patriam  distulerit ;  unde 
omnia  quce  subsequuta  sunt,  ratione  probabili  atque  ordine  justo 
ac  naturali  procedunt ;  et  corpus  integrum,  e  membris  de  se  invi- 
cem  mutuo  dependentibus,  constitutum  est ;  equo,  quemvis  demp- . 
seris  lapidem,  tota  compages  luxata  hiabit.  Latericia  tantum  et 
albaria  posterorum  additamenta,  quibus  marmoream  poematis 
structuram  male  seduli  imitatores,  dum  reparare  et  ornare  cupie- 
bant,  foede  commaculaverunt,  amovenda  sunt,  ut  tota  ejus  pul- 
chritudo,  per  omnes  partes  uao  tenore  diffusa,  plane  clareque  eni- 
teat.  Poeta  et  Diomedis  res  gestas  (/C.  1— -310)  et  ejus  exinde 
orationem,  (Z.  31  -  49)  "jam  turn  in  animo  adumbratos  plane  habuit, 
cum  eum,  injuria  ab  Agamemnone  objurgatum,  tam  modeste  ac 
verecunde  silentem  exhibuit  (J.  iOl — 2.) 

XXV.  Be  episodio  provocationis  ac  pugn?e  Hectoris  et  Ajacis • 

II.  //.  17,  — diversa,  et  sibi  invicem  repugnantia  judicia  tulit  idem 
vir  praestantissimus  :  primo  ernm,  suspicari  se  ianuit  singulare  id 

«  In  II.  r.  li"J. 
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fuisse  oHm  carmen,  et  serius  In  Iliadis  compagem  receptum  :'  at 
postea,  causam  ac  rationem,  qua  pugna  sine  exitu  intercepta  et 
dirempta  asset,  in  totius  carminis  oeconomia,  i,  e.  in  ipsa  ilia  Ili- 
adis compage,  qujerendam  esse  censuit ;  quoniam  ea  utrunique 
heroem  superstitem  esse  postulaverat.*  Si  autem  vir  egregius, 
singulare  et  integrum  aliquod  carmen,  aut  ex  hoc,  aut  ex  alio 
quovis  hujusmodi  episodio,  conficere  conatus  esset,  membrum 
solum,  atque  id  mancum  et  sauclum,  e  corpore  pulchro  et  abso- 
lute, se  rapulsse  tantum  et  avulsisse,  baud  dubie  sensisset. 

XXVI.  Hand  minus  inter  se  discrepantia  sunt,  quse  vir  eximius, 
nimio  studio  in  suam.  de  carminibus  Homericis  liypothesin  seduc- 
tus,  in  rhapsodias  K  et  A  protulit :  ut  enim,  priorem  ceteris  inser^ 
tarn  et  adaptatam  esse  ab  alio  fortasse  poeta,  ostenderet,  apertum 
esse  dixit,  alteram  ultimos  ejus  versus  excepisse  -?  at  nihilominus 
cum  eam  quoque  eidem  suspicion!  subdere  vellet,  exordium  ita 
coniparahim  esse,  censet,  ut  novuin  jororsus  carmen  exordiri  voluisse 
videatur poefa.*  Exordium  autem  hoc  ,i.  1  —  2,  insititium  ac  se- 
rioris  xvi  esse,  planum  facit,  cum  fabula  de  Tithone  e  posterorum 
opinionibus  de  diis  profecta,  tum  rerum  antecedentium  series  et 
junctura  :  inclinata  enim  nocte  et  luce  jamjam  oritura  Iyytj5<  ^wj,^ 
Diomedes  et  Ulysses  e  castris  profecti  sunt ;  ita  ut  primo  diluculo, 
cum  jam  videre  possent  quomodo  res  gcrendse  essent,  Rhesum 
adorti  sint.  Cum  autem  redibant,  diem  plane  exortum  esse,  Nes- 
toris  de  Rhcsi  equis  judicium, —  vs.  547 — manifestum  facit. 

XXVII.  Cum  libidine  quadam  aut  credendi  aut  non  credendi 
mens  semel  imbuta  sit,  nihil  est  quod  credere,  vel  non  credere, 
possit,  speciosis  adscitis  rationibus :  atque  quanto  quis  ingenii 
viribus  et  doctrlnae  copiis  prsepoUeat  -,  tanto  avidius  prsesumpta* 
opiniones  amplectitur;  et  tanto  maj ore  apparatu  ac  validiore  cus- 
todia,  contra  communem  hominum  sensum  eas  tuetur  :  unde  saepe 
fit  ut  ludibria  vulgi  philosophorum  delicije  sint ;  et  Plato,  Zeno, 
Berkeley,  Hume,  &c.  serio  tractaverint,  qu3s  quivis  e  trivio  homun- 
culus  jurerisisset.  Hujusmodi  homunculum  me  esse  fateor:  neque 
exquisitiore  aliquo  ingenii  acumine,  sod  communi  hominis  cujusvis 
sensu  in  re  critica  uti :  at,  quoad  communi  hoc  sensu  judicare  liceat, 
venia  viri  doctissimi  dixerlm,  nulla  pars  neque  Iliadis,  neque  alius 
cujuscunque  poematis,  magis  e  pr^ecedentibus  et  ante  narratis 
pendet,  quam  rhapsodia  ilia  decima.  Animorum  afFectus,  loco- 
rum  situs,  castrorum  custodise,  ducum  orationes,  omnium  denique 
rerum  gestarum  in  utroque  exercitu  nexus  et  consilia,  non  nisi  ex 
anteactis  intelUgi  possunt ;  neque  poeta,  si  ejusmodi  carmen  sin- 

'  In  11.  H.  38.  ^  In  vs.  275.  ^  Observ.  prelim,  in  U.K. 

*  In  A.  1,    Vide  finiilia  quoque  in  Wolfii  proleg.  xciv.  p.  ll'5v 
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guiare  apud  homines  simplices  et  agrestes,  quales  erant  omnes  pro- 
pemodum  illius  sevi,  cecinisset,  ad  vigesimum  versum  audientiura 
coronam  teniiisset.  Ouod  vir  eximius  ex  Eustathii  commentariis 
protulit ;  hanc  scilicet  rhapsodiam  sigillatim  ab  Homero  scriptam 
esse,  et  a  Pisistrato  Iliadi  iiisertam,  ad  TraiSaywy^ja  relegandum 
est  cum  aliis  ejusmodi  fabulis  anilibus  quibus  abunde  scatent 
quse  de  poeta  tradita  sunt  sub  Herodoti,  Plutarchi,  et  aliorum  per- 
sonis,  ab  ineptissimis  ludimagistris  ;  qui  virum  viribus  ingenii  et 
animi  celsitudine  omnibus  prsefulgentem,  ludimagistrum  quoque 
fuisse  perinde  fatuum  et  stolidum,  pueris  persuasum  adnitebantur. 

XXVIII.  Viri  critici,  qui  animos  multiplici  scientia  imbutos  ad 
carmina  legenda  adhibent,  omnia  to.  ttcloolKh-jtoilsvoi.  e  memoria 
facile  supplere  sclent :  sed  cum  libri  nulli  erant ;  neque  rerum 
anteactarum  memoria  nisi  a  poetis  conservata,  omnis  aut  historia 
aut  fabula,  ut  placere  posset,  Integra  esse  debuerat,  ita  ut  ex  se 
ipsa  plane  intelligeretur ;  neque  interpretis  aut  commentatoris 
opere  egeret. 

XXIX.  Quse  in  undecima  Iliadis  rhapsodia  narrata  sunt  baud 
minus  ex  ante  narratis  pendent  •,  neque  rationem  pugnje  com- 
missse,  neque  rerum  in  ea  gestarum  nexum  atque  ordinem  quis- 
quam  intelligere  posset,  nisi  iram  et  secessum  Achillis,  et  victo- 
riam,  quam  Trojani  inde  consequuti  erant,  antea  cognosset.  Ini* 
tium  quoque,  ejecto  exordio  insititio,  vs.  1,  2,  finem  precedentis 
libri  aptissime  excipit  :  Rhesi  enim  csede  Trojanis  cognita,  et 
Grsecorum  exploratoribus  regressis,  uterque  exercitus  ad  pugnam 
se  accingit ;  atque  e  pugna,  quje  sequuta  est,  et  rebus  in  ea  ges- 
tis,  mors  Patrocli,  et  inde  reditus  et  afimsio.  y\chillis,  et  omnia  de- 
nique,  quse  poeta  in  animo  narrare  habuisset,  serie  continua  et  or- 
dine  probabili  oriuntur. 

XXX.  Ita  parum  in  sequentibus  vir  egregius  slbi  constat,  ut 
postea,  in  O.  390,  admirabilem  esse  carminis  ceconomiam  obser- 
varit,  quod  jpoeta  tarn  din  Patroclum  intra  tentorium  ILuryjiyli 
retinuit  morantem^  ut  ille  ipso  rerum  affectu  percussus  ad  AcJiillem 
rediret.  Atqui  hsec  omnia  e  rebus  in  undecima  rhapsodia  nar- 
ratis pendent ;  neque,  ea  exempta,  Patroclum  in  Eurypyli  ten- 
toria  intrasse,  aut  ad  Achillem  redire  debuisse  sciremus  :  sed  nar- 
ratio,  quse  nunc  ordine  justo  et  nexu  coutinuo  usque  ad  finem 
procedit,  luxata  et  interrupta  foret. 

XXXI.  Ratione  probabiliore  quse  Hectorls  et  Ajacis  a  provoca- 
tione  pugnam  subsequuta  sunt  de  Trojanorum  concilio  et  legati' 
one  Idcei — H.  345,  8fc. — alium  et  recentiorem  auctorem  habere^ 
viro  docto  visa  sunt :  neque  in  hac  re  ab  ejus  judicio  dissentirem, 
si  ita  detrahi  possent,  ut  neque  hiatum  neque  cicatricem  in  cor- 
pore  poematis  relinquerent ;  quod  quomodo  fiat,  neque  ipse  indi- 
cavit,  neque  mihi  scire  contigit. 

xxxii.  Poemata  nihilominus  Homerica  interpolationibus  haud 
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paucis  scatere;  ac  maculis  et  corruptelis  posterorum  temporum 
fcedata  esse,  nemini,  qui  artem  criticam  vel  summis  labiis  teti- 
gerit,  dubium  esse  potest;  neque  alia  ratione  recentiora  ab  anti- 
quis  secernenda  esse  videntur,  nisi  vera  indole  ac  specie  veterrimse 
lingua;  e  teuebris  eruta,  quani  quidem  certissimam  ncrmam  in 
carminibus  in  pristinum  nitorem  ac  formam  integram  restituen- 
dis  adhibere  licet.  Hac  prxcipue  nos  usuri  sumus  :  nam  conge-. 
rere  argumenta,  vel  e  veterum  discrepantibus  sententiisj  vel  e  cri- 
ticorum  diversis  opinionibus,  petita,  in  unam  aut  alteram  partem, 
nihil  aliud  est,  quarn  otic  proprio  et  patientia  aliena  abuti.  De 
carminibus  vel  eorum  auctoribus,  neque  quidquam  scimus  neque 
scire  possumus  prceter  ea  quje  in  carminibus  tradita  sunt :  unica 
enim  monumenta  antiquissimorum  temporum  nobis  restant ;  ne- 
que de  iis  judicature,  aliunde  qiiam  ex  ipsis  judicium  instruendum 
est.  Historiola  de  compage  rhapsodiarum  a  Pisistrato  vel  Pisis- 
tratidis  facta,  si  non  prorsus  spernenda,  de  Atheniensium  exem- 
plari  vel  editioiie  tantum  accipi  debet;  cujus  apud  veteres  baud 
niagnam  fuisse  auctoritatem,  e  grammaticorum  silentio  eolligere 
licet. 

XXXIII.  Ut  tamen  concederemus  poemata  in  rhapsodlas  divisa, 
sparsim  et  membratim  in  Grsciam  illata  esse,  nihil  obstaret  quo- 
minus  antea  in  Asi:^  civitatibus  Integra  extitissent.  Inter  exem- 
plaria  antiqua  in  Bibliotheca  Alexandrina  asservata,  percelebre  fuic 
Massilicnse  illud,  quod  rcges  Alexandrini  ex  ea  civitate  coemerant, 
vel  conscribendum  curaverant  ex  antiquiore  quodam,  quod  condi- 
tores,  exulantes  ex  Ionia,  secum.  asportasse  credibile  est ;  nisi  quis 
Hibernici  cujusdam  antiquarii  sententiam  prsetulerit,  et  Homerum 
neque  Gnecum  fuisse,  ne<^ue  lingua  Graeca,  sed  Celtica  vel  Ki- 
bernica  usUm  esse,  credere  malit/  Herodotus,  scriptor  Asiaticus, 
qui  seculo  Pisistratidarum  expulsionem  subsequuto  vixit,  nihil 
nosse  videtur  de  rhapsodiis  sparsis,  et  ab  Atheniensium  principibus 
in  duo  corpora  redactis :  sed  laudat  Iliadem  et  Odysseam,  tanquam 
poemata  integra  et  absoluta  ea  forma,  qua  per  quadringentos  jam- 
pridem  annos  extitissent.'  Poemata  quoque  ipsa,  hand  e  mem- 
bris  alienis,  aut  partibus  heterogeniis,  conflata  esse  ;  at  singula  et 
integra  fuisse  ab  initio  ;  et  postea,  lectorum  vel  audientium  com- 
modo,  in  rhapsodias  dissecta  ac  sejuncta,  me  jam  comprobasse 
confido,  argumentis  baud  spernendis,  quibus  alia  fortasse  adjecero, 
cum  in  notulis  ostenderim  interpolationes  haud  paucas  eo  insertas 
esse,  ut  singula;  rhapsodic  commode  a  se  invicem  sejungerentur, 
et  partes  integrce  viderentur. 

XXXIV.  Praeter  Massiliense,  allarum  etiam  civitatum  atque  gen- 
tium nominibus  insignita  singula  exemplaria  antiqua  a  grammaticis 
Alexandrinis  laudata  sunt ;  scilicet  Chii,  Cypri,  Sinopes,  Gretas, 

■  CoIIectaoca  Hibcrnica,  voL  iii.  Pisef.  ^  Lib.  ii,  C.  116. 
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et  Argeos ;  quse  d'Ansse  de  Villoison,  vir  de  omnibus  bonis  lit- 
teris,  prsesertim  Grscis,  optime  meritus,  non  singula  exemplaria 
a  majoribus  tradita,  aut  a  rhapsodts  collecta  credit ;  sed  editionesj 
quas  curaverant  nonyiullcc  civitates.'  Me  tamen  fateor,  (venia 
viri  doctissimi  et  nobis  dum  vixit  amicissimi  dixerim)  baud  intel- 
ligere  quomodo  civitates  aut  respublicre  editorum  officiis  fungi 
possent ;  aut  qualia  senatus  eonsulta  vol  plebiscita  fierent  de 
singulorum  versuum  variis  lectionibus,  cum  ex  unoquoque  co- 
dice  alise  seligendje,  alise  repudiandje  essent.  Minus  etiam  com- 
pertum  habeo,  qua  ratione  omnes  civitates  insulje  Cretae  vel  Cypri, 
unius  editoris  vel  grammatici  munus  exequerentur  vel  explerent : 
Grsecorum  autem  veterum  moribus  et  institutis  optime  congruit, 
singulas  vel  socias  civitates  singula  exemplaria  e  sparsis  et  divulsis 
diversorum  rbapsodorum  cantilenis,  communi  auctoritate  iutegra 
comparasse,  ac  publico  sumptu  litteris  mandasse. 

XXXV.  Haud  tamen  Fred.  Aug.  Wolfii  de  hac  re  sententiam 
omnino  repudiare  ausim  :  neque  enim  a  ratione  vel  consuetudine 
veterum  alienum  est,  custodes  Bibliothecae  Alexandrina;  singulis 
Homericorum  carminum  exemplaribus  nomina  posuisse  earuin 
civitatum  vel  insularum,  e  quibus  ea,  privatorum  fortassc  scriniis, 
emissent  vel  coUegissent ;  atque  inde  orta  esse  duo  recensionum  vel 
editionum  genera  qux  ab  Alexandrinis  laudata  sint ;  al  kolt  avdpex^ 
quales  essent  Antimaehi  et  Rbiani ;  et  cu  kchtix  iroXcig  vel  Ix  TroAfcov; 
ut  Massiliensisj  Chia,  Argiva,  Sinopica,  Cypria,  et  Cretica.'  Proe- 
terea  fuit  exemplar  percelebre  illud  en  vy.g6rixo^ ,-  quod  cura  Aris- 
totelis,^  vel,  ut  alii  maluerunt,  Callisthenis  et  Anaxarchi,  correc- 
tum,^  Alexander  in  cista  pretiosissima,  inter  spolia  Persarum 
capta,  depositum  tenebat,  et  secum  semper  habebat.  WoIfii  au- 
tem sententix  vocabula  IxSoVsj^  et  SjogSwa-;^,  quibus  Vetera  exemplaria 
dignoscuntur,  obstare  videntur  ;  Trapaooo-j;  enim,  non  aK^a-is  vel 
iiiog9oj(Tii  ea  ratione  facta  fuisset. 

XXXVI.  Mirari  alioquiu  in  prlmis  debuit,  quisquis  viri  docti 
sententiam,  de  carminibus  a  Pisistrato  vel  Pisistratidis  in  ordinem 
redactis,  amplexus  sit,  Atticam  recensionem  vel  editionem  in  Bib- 
liotheca  nullam  fuisse  memoratu  dignam  ;  neque  regem  munili- 
centissimum,  qui  quindecim  talentis,  adjectis  quoque  novis  et  pul- 
cherrimis  apographis,  tragicorum  -^schyli,  Sophoclis,  et  Euripi- 
dis  exemplaria  antiqua  ab  Atheniensibus,  invitis  etiam,  coemisset,' 

'  Prolegom.  in  II.  p.  xxiii.  -  Proleg.  s.  xxxix. 

^  Plutarcli.  in  Alexandre.  *  Strabon.  lib.  xiii.  p.  594. 
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de  Homericorum  carmlnum  exemplar!  aliquo  conquirendo  ex  ea 
civitate,  qu-x.  iis  formam  ipsam  induisset,  et  litteris  prima  con- 
sigiiasset,  unquam  cogitasse.  Quod  si  tanta  beneficia  in  poesim 
contulissent  Attici,  ut  liiadem  et  Odysseam  e  sparsis  ac  disjectis^ 
diversorum  poetarum  carminibus  condidissent,  antiquissima  earum 
exemplaria,  baud  minus  quam  tragoediarum  ex  Atbenis  compa- 
randa  fuissent.  Bibliotbecae  tamen  conditoribus  ac  curatoribus 
potius  visum  est,  neglectis  prorsus  Athenis,  talia  exemplaria  e  Si- 
nope  et  Massilia,  extremis  Asix  et  Europse  oris,  inter  gentes  feras 
ac  barbaras  conditis  conquii-ere  ;  ubi  duxa-KBuoidTa^v  et  emendaturien- 
tium  fuco  et  commentis  minus  obnoxia  fuissent ;  atque  ideo  pris- 
tinum  nitorem  carminum  integrum  et  illsesum  conservassent.  Fa- 
bulam  itaque  istam  aut  nescisse  aut  sprevisse  eos  oportet :  studia 
enim  regum  et  grammaticorum  baud  paullo  acriora  erant  in  Ho- 
merum,  quam  in  tragicos,  vel  alios  quoscunque  poetas  ;  neque 
sumptui  aut  labori  ulli  pepercissent,  quo  codices  meliores  vel  an- 
tiquiores  se  obtinere  posse  sperasseut. 

XXXVII.  Ipse  Wolfius,  cum  c  sensibus  animi  potius  quam  e 
priesumptis  opinionibus  judicium  profert,  parum  huic  fabulx 
fidere  videtur  ;  tametsi,  ut  sententiam  suam,  qu2e  tota  ex  ea  pen- 
det,  quoquo  modo  tueatur,  aliam  et  absurdiorem,  ei  quasi  fulcrum 
ac  supplementum,  sibi  confinxit  •,  atque  religiosam  eam  et  perpe- 
tuam  morum  veterum  observantiam,  et  loquendi  sentiendique  for- 
mularum  constantiam,  quam  in  carminibus  miramur ;  et  quae  uni 
setati,  et  unius  homihis  ingenio  tantum  congruere  videtur,  ex 
unius  Arlstarchi  eleganti  ingenio  et  doctrina  profectam  esse  con- 
tendit ;'  cum  nihilominus,  ex  innumeris  locis  constaret,  ut  doc- 
tissimus  Heyne  jampridem  monuit,  Aristarchum  neque  indolem 
neque  prosodiam  veteris  linguae  cognitam  habuisse. 

XXXVIII.  Haud  tamen  ullum  Homericorum  carminum  exemplar 
Pisistrati  seculo  antiquius  extitisse,  aut  sexcentesimo  prias  anno 
ante  Christum  natum,  scriptum  fuisse,  facile  credam :  rara  enim 
et  perdifficills  erat  iis  temporibus  scriptura  ob  penuriam  materias 
scribendo  idoneae ;  cum  litteras  aut  lapidibus  exarare,  aut  tabulis 
ligneis,  aut  laminis  metalli  alicujus  insculpere  oporteret ;  quo 
modo  in  laminis  plumbeis  antiquissimum  Hesiodi  exemplar  apud 
Delphos  asservabatur.  Laminae  autem,  quae  totius  Iliadis  vel 
Odysseae  capaces  fuissent,  omnem  rationem  modumque  ponderis 
et  impensi  excessissent ;  atque  ideo  memoriter  retenta  sunt,  et 
haec,  et  alia  veterum  poetarum  carmina  •,  et  per  urbes  ac  vicos,  et 
in  princlpum  virorum  aedibus  decantata  a  rhapsodis  istis,  qui  his- 
trionicam  quandam  artem  exercebant,  et  alienorum  fructibus  in- 
geniorum  sese  alebant,  Neque  mirandum  est  ea  per  tot  secula 
sic  Integra  conservata  esse  :  quoniam,  non,  ut  Scotorum  quidam 

*  Prolegom.  s.  2. 
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de  pseudo-Ossiani  sui  poematibus  persuadere  laborarunt,  casu 
quodam  novo  et  inaudito,  per  homines  rusticos  et  indigentes,  aliis 
negotiis  et  curis  distractos  et  impeditos,  tradita  erant :  sed  per  eos, 
qui,  ab  omnibus  Grsecis  et  coloniarum  regibus  et  civitatibus  mer- 
cede  satis  ampla  conduct!,  omnia  sua  studia  in  iis  ediscendis, 
retinendis,  et  rite  recitandis,  conferebant.  Ne  tamen  Scoti,  de 
poesi  sua  Celtica,  soli  sine  semulis  gloriarentur,  Hibernicus  anti- 
quarius  facetissimus  poema  baud  paullo  antiquius,  si  credere  libet, 
de  bello  Trojano,  patria  lingua  prisca  scriptum  invenit :  quam 
linguam,  sive  Celticam,  sive  Scythicam,  sive  Magogicam,  sive 
Pelasgicam  dixeris,  non  aliam  esse  ea,  e  qua  omnia  Grascorum 
carmina  antiquiora  translata  sint ;  praesertim  Homerica  j  quje  Ter- 
pandrum,  septimi  ante  Christum  natum  seculi  lyricum  et  citha- 
rlstam,  aut  alium  quemvis  ejusmodi  hominem  transtulisse  conten- 
dit ;  neque  unquam  suspicatus  est  vir  egregius  Iliadem  suam  Hi- 
bernicam  ex  iisdem  materiis,  quibus  Shakespearii  <'  Troilus  et 
Cressida,"  confictam  esse,  eodem  vel  seriore  etiam  seculo  :  quam.vis 
id  tuto  admittere  potuerit,  et  plane  nihilominus  evincere  Kiberniss 
Iliaca  vetustiora  quam  Scotise  Ossianica  carmina  esse.' 

Haud  minus  egregie  hallucinati  sunt  veterum  nonnulli ;  qui, 
sacerdotum  ^gyptiorum  jactatione  et  prsestigiis  ludificati,  Home- 
rum,  Memphi,  e  libris  in  Vulcani  templo  asservatis,  Iliadem  et 
Odysseam  transtulisse  vel  confinxisse  tradiderunt  -^  -^gyptii  enim, 
etsi  materiam  ad  conscribendos  libros  idoneam,  Grscis  medio 
septimo  ante  Christum  natum  seculo  primi  suppeditaverint,^  ipsi 
nullos  nisi  rituales  et  annales  scripsisse  videntur  j  neque  miims 
coelum  et  solum,  quam  hominum  ingenia  et  indoles  linguae,  poesi, 
quae  varia  et  inaequalia  poscit,  inimica  fuerunt. 

XXXIX.  Plutarchus  autem  Lycurgum,  Lacedsemoniorum  legum- 
latorem,  carmina  Homerica  in  Ionia  apud  Cleophyli  cujusdam 
posteros  invenisse  tradidit  -,  atque  ea  nono  ante  Christum  natum 
seculo  exscripsisse,  et  in  patriam  retulisse  ;  cum  jam  antea  ob- 
scura  qusedam  eorum  fama  inter  Graeciae  incolas  percrebuisset,  ac 
partes  aut  laciniae  nonnullae  sparsim  et  singulatim  circumferrentur. 
Sed  haec  fabula,  ut  cuivis  sentire  licet,  in  Lacedaemoniorum,  vel 
eorum  legumlatoris  laudem  tota  conficta  est  ab  homine  rerum  an- 
tiquarum,  et  priscae  morum  indolis  prorsus  ignaro  ;  qui  libros  cx- 
scribere  ejusdem  impensi  atque  operis  in  Lycurgi,  ac  sua  ipsius 
aetate  crediderat. 

XL.  Si  vero  carmina  tam  sero  litteris  mandabantur,  haud  mi- 
randum  est  grammaticos  Alexandrinos  tam  parum  luminis  aut 
fructus  e  suis  codicibus  hausisse  j  cum  scribae,  qui  ea  e  rhapsodo- 

'  Collectanea  Hibernica,  Pref.  in  vol.  iii.  ^  Ibid. 

^  Rege  Psainmiticho  5  qui  iEgyptum  alieuigpnanim  commcrciis  primus  ape- 
juit.     Vide  Herodot. 
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rum  recltationlbus  exceperant,  rei  antiquarlae  parum  studiosi,  sua 
quisque  ipsius,  aut  ejus  qui  recitabat,  patria  dialecto  usi  sint  ; 
quam,  gentis  cujuscunque  fuisset,  Pisistrati  aetate,  plurimum  ab 
Homerico  sermone  immutatam  esse  oportet ;  ita  ut,  ne  in  anti- 
quissimo  quidem  Bibliothec^  exemplari,  granimatici  illi  digamma 
inventuri  essent ;  neque  si  forte  in  Argivo  vel  Cretensi  occur- 
risset,  pro  alio  quam  dialecti  semibarbarse  signo  exoleto,  a  poetse 
cultissimo  sermone  prorsus  abigendo,  habituri  essent.  E  brevibus 
titulis,  in  laminis  et  lapidibus  insculptis,  linguae  veteris  reliquiae 
eruendse  erant ;  atque  ex  iis  norma  aliqua  constituenda,  qua,  ex- 
emplaribus  inter  se  coUatis,  et  metri  analogiaeque  justa  ratione  ha- 
bita,  e  diversorum  discrepantiis,  unum  congruens  et  sincerum,  ab 
omnibus  rhapsodorum  sordibus  purgatum,  confici  potuisset.  Sod 
alia  prorsus  criticorum  veterum  emendandi  corrigendique  ratio 
fuit. 

XLT.  Inscriptionum,  quse  adhuc  extant,  vix  unam  aut  alteram 
ad  oetatem  Pisistrato  priorem  referre  ausim  :  in  nummis  enim  an- 
tiquissimis,  quorum  complures  baud  paullo  vetustiores  sunt,  sig- 
num  pro  nomine  gentis  vel  civitatis  est ;  et  litters  aut  nullse,  aut 
initiales  tantum  :  neque  Homericorum  temporum  monumenta  in- 
scripta  speranda  sunt ;  sed  posteriora  potius  exquirenda ;  quse 
inter  gentes  minus  cultas  condita,  sermonem  ipsis  antiquiorem,  et 
Homerico  propiorem  exhibeant.  Hujusmodi  est  tabula  ilia  He- 
racleensis ;  quse,  sub  finem  quarti  ante  Christum  natum  seculi 
exarata,  dialecti  speciem  vetustiorem  exhibet,  quam  quse  in  alio 
quovis  ejusmodi  monumento  adhuc  deprehensa  sit.  Si  Pelo- 
ponnesi,  Boeotise,  et  Phocidis  urbium  reliquias  perscrutari  liceret, 
alia  forte  et  antiquiora,  hominum  haud  magis  elegantiis  recenti- 
oribus  elimatorum,  inventuri  foremus  :  neque  hujus  seculi  princi- 
pes,  si  partem  aliquam  opum,  quas  in  bellorum  et  luxus  voragines 
profundunt,  in  iis  cruendis,  exquirendis,  et  in  lucem  proferendis, 
expenderent,  minus  suae  ipsorum  glorise,  aut  civium  et  subdltorum 
felicitati  consulerent.  Ouc-e  reges  Alexandrini  bello  fortiter  ges- 
serint,  vel  pace  splendide  ostentaverint,  vix  est  qui  nunc  scire 
curet :  sed  quae  in  bonas  artes  ac  litteras,  praesertim  in  Home- 
rica  carmina  contulerunt,  ea  demum  omnia  pro  communibus  in 
genus  humanum  beueliciis  adhuc  agnoscuntur ;  et,  ubicunque 
terrarura  humanitatis  et  elegantiae  studia  aliquid  progressus  fece- 
rint,  tanquam  gloriae  monumenta  celebrantur,  quae  eo  etiam  omni- 
bus aliis  ejusmodi  monumentis  prsestant,  quod  ipsa  vetustas,  quae 
caetera  submit,  hsec  auget,  in  aeternumque  auctura  est. 

XLn.  De  se  suaque  patria  Hesiodus  in  carmine  qusedam  me- 
moravit ;  atque  ideo  ansam  prsebuit  chronographis  accuratius  in- 
quirendi  de  aetate,  qua  vixerit :  sed  neque  Iliadis  neque  Odyssey 
auctor  aliquid  de  se  ipso  dixit ;  neque  uUam  notitiam  vel  hominum 
vel  rerum  sui  seculi  posteris  tradidit,  e  qua  vel  de  loco  vel  de 
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tempore,  quo  floruerlt,  quicquid  certi  statuere  posslmus.  Ex  in- 
dole tamen  linguae,  et  syllabarum  nonnullarum  mensuvis  certis- 
sime  constat  utrumque  Hesiodo  antiquiorem  esse :  nam  omnium 
linguarum  progressio  eadem  est ;  atque  in  contrahendo  et  com- 
primendo  paullatim  tonos  ac  syllabas,  et  in  elidendo  a-c  molliendo 
vocis  articulationes,  pr?ecipue  fit, 

XLiii.  Hanc  prxsertim  ob  causam,  Ilia^  mihi  videtur  antiquior 
Odyssea  j  et  a  poeta  praecedentis  jevi  coudita  esse.  Par  in  utro- 
que  poemate  simplicitas  morum,  idem  y^vohg  cioy/xioTrqenr,;  kx]  %ap<f 
a(Sla.(rTog:  atqui  voces  qusedam  Odysse^e  e  vit^  cultioris  usu,  et 
rerum  statu  jam  maturiore  orta  esse  videntur  ;  ut  y^Qtiu-ura,  opes, 
qu2e  KTYif^aTcx.  in  Iliade  sunt ;  Xeo-jj^yj,  diversorium  publiaim  ,•  pd^xivog 
oirKog,  funis  e  hibliy  herba  ^gyptiaca,  liiadis  auctori  ignoiTi,  f actus  ; 
fi>)T='Jw,  operam  mercenariajn  facio^  verbum  e  nomine  ^r^c^  senms 
fnerce7iariuSi  effictum,  ac  novum  hominum  ordinem,  medium  in- 
ter servos  et  ingenuos,  indicans ;  qui  nusquam  in  Iliade  memo- 
ratur,  neque  civili  rerum  statui  in  ea  adumbrato  satis  congruere 
videtur. 

xLTv.  Voces  alije,  in  utroque  poemate  perinde  obvise,  in  Odys- 
sea breviorem  sumunt  formam  ;  atque  Atticam  istam  elegantiam 
et  concinnitatem,  quie  majestatem  veteris  linguje  paullatim  subrue- 
bat,  jamdudum  obreptantem  produnt.  Hujusmodi  sunt  NUNT- 
MOS)  penultima  brevi,  pro  NflNYMNO):,  e  participio  A72AT- 
MEiVOX  contracto  J  eE:t:niS  pro  0ESnE2:iO2: ;  et  AITOTHX 
pro  APPOIflTHS ;  atque  item  secundus  casus  nominis  'Ilil^y 
'JIOO2:  in  dissyllabum  i  et  AOATOy  penultima  correpta,  pro 
J0AS2:aT0  ;  KIOI  quoque  et  KPEA  in  monosyllaba  ;  et  par- 
ticipia  prseterita  TEONHni,  nEUTHn:^,  8>:c.  quse,  more  anti- 
quo  lonico,  penultimas  semper  productas  in  Iliade,  nisi  locis  in- 
terpolatis  habent,  in  dissyllaba  TEeNFJ^:,  IlEnTEflSi  &c. 
poetarum  Athenienslum  more  contracta.  Vox,  quK  in  Iliade, 
uno  dempto  loco,'  FEPAIH  trisyllaba  est  ubique,  in  Odyssea 
non  nisi  dissyllaba  vel  monosyllaba,  FPAIH,  FPIIY^',  et  diasresi 
FPHT^i  occurrit ;  quae  mere  antlquo,  FJ-AFfl,  FPAF^,  et 
rPAFiS  scribenda  esse,  e  Latino  GRAVIS,  inde  deducto,  cer- 
tissime  constat ;  atque  ita  FEPAFOS  et  FEPAFHt  pro  y^gaioc  et 
ysgairjj  pari  ratione  Iliadi  restituenda  sunt. 

XLv.  In  sententiarum  constructione,  qu?e  vulgo  syntaxis  vo- 
catur,  parum  difFerentise  est :  observare  tamen  licet,  'i':/7//.Y  in 
Odyssea  baud  infrequenter  indicativuni  sibi  subjunctum  habere  j 
quod  in  Iliade  nusquam  evenit. 

XLvi.  Alia  est  autem  mythorum  et  sacrorum  ratio ;  cum  Ilia- 
cus  poeta  neque  Mercurium  deorura  nuncium,   neque  Neptunum 

'  r.  386  i«iteipolatum  esse  totiim  lorinn.  336 — 8.  alias  ob  causas  suspirari 
licet;  sed  qua  ratione  repurgandiis  sit,  vix  Opels',  pretiiim  est  ronjecturis  in- 
diilcere. 
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tridentlgerum,  neque  D^lon  insulam  Apollini  sacram,  neque  deum 
eum  oraculis  y^^imru,  aut  homines  p^pr^c-o/xc'iovf ,'  neque  Thesea 
aliquem  heroa  ;  neque  hominem  ullum,  impia  ista  posteriorum 
temporum  a7ro9scocre(,  inter  deos  relatum,  nosse  videtur. 

XLvii.  Vestigia  etiam  Odysseae  insunt  artiura  ac  sclentiarum, 
rudium  scilicet  adhuc  et  agrestium,  auctarum  tamen,  et  gradum 
aliquem  pauUo  eminentiorem  adeptarum.  Lyrse  chordae  haud 
diutius  e  lino  factse  sunt,^  sed  ex  ovium  intestinis,  ut  hodie  fiunt  •,  et 
verticillum,  ;toXXo\|/,  quo  intenderentur  et  remitterentur,  adjectum 
est  ;^  quod  Iliacus  pocta  in  Achillis  lyra  *  vix  silentio  transisset, 
si  ei  innotuisset.  Usus  etiam  columnarum  in  sedificiis  frequens 
in  Odyssea,  nusquam  in  Iliade,  .memoratur  ;  atque  ideo  ignotum 
fuisse  poetse  antiquiori  colligere  licet  :  vix  enim  in  Priami  asdium 
tarn  magnifica  descriptione,'  eum  siluisset,  si  cognosset.  Co- 
lumnae,  quae  in  Ulyssis  aula  sive  triclinio  stabant,  arborum  trunci, 
medio  sedificio  erecti  ad  tigna  tecti  imbricati  sustinenda,  fuisse 
videntur;  atque  ita,  ut  hastas,  quibus  Gra;ci  antiquissimi  nun- 
quam  non  armati  prodibant,  appositas  continerent,  circumquaque 
striati,  haud  aliter  quam  columnse  Doricae  in  posterorum  templis/ 
Oceanum  denique  aA^o^^oovt  refiuentem  esse,  longinquiore  naviga- 
tione,  quamvis  obscure  et  ambigue,  homines  jam  tum  percepisse 
videntur  ;  cum  nihil  ejusraodi  in  carmine  Iliaco,  nisi  in  versu 
manifeste  spurio  et  commentitio/  memoratum  sit.  In  artibus 
humiiioribus  quoque  et  agrestibus,  usus  alyuTr/wv  aqiiilarum  mi- 
norum,  in  aucupio  ;^  et  retis,  oixrvov  TroAuwTrot;,  in  piscatu,^  pro- 
gressus  indicant,  qui,  utcunque  spernendi  in  liac   satietate  et  fas- 

'  Odyss.  0.  79—81. 

■^  Iliad  2.  570.  Haud  me  eflfugit  viros  doctos  Xivov  istud  pro  cantiunciila  qiia- 
dam  hahuisse  :  sed  obstat  eoiuni  senleutiae  vtto;  nam  ntiln  qui  ad  citharam  ca- 
nit ;  ipsa  inailhi. 

3  Odyss.  <J>.  408.  ^  Iliad,  i.  186.  '  n.  z.  242— 50. 

6  Od.  A.  210.  Haud  me  fugit  doctriua  et  in^enio  insignt-s  esse  viros,  qui 
negaverint  toufc^^s-^-ni  istam  coiuinn*  striam  sive  canaliculum  fuisse  ;  et  pro  ap- 
penso  vel  prope  apposito  quodam ;  vel  ipsa  media  columna  excavata  potius  ha- 
buerint.  Veuia  tamen  eorum  dixei-im,  male  eos  intcUcxisse  Gneca  tarn  poetae 
quam  commentatoris  Eustathii :  nam  -nfo;  mova,  cohimme  ipsi,  non  rei  alicui 
ex  ea  exstanti  vel  antepositee,  hastam  adnixam,  luiice  significare  potest;  ut  bene 
j'cddidit  Viigilius 

qufe  niediis  ingcnti  adnixa  columnar 

yJJdibus  adstabat,  validam  vi  corripit  hastam. 

(/En.  xii.  92.) 
neque  Eustathius,  per  fij  worn,  lyyfyXi/jotfxsvtjv,  niediam  cokumnam  excavutam,  vo- 
luisse  existimandus  est ;  cum  id  per  xtova  v.iv.ai\wixany  exprimendnm  foret ;  sed 
superficiem    ejus    insculptatii    vel  exaratam,   ita  ut  hasta;,   ei    adnixa?,    imniots 
starent. 

7  2.  399.  8  Odyss.-X.  303—6. 

^  lb.  S86.  ejusmodi  rete  sub  alio  nomine,  ci-^ict  Xi'vot/,  memoratur  II.  E,  487. 
sed  totus  locns— 478-92— insititius,  et  serioris  oujusdam  poetae  esse  videtur; 
haud  pauca  enim  ei  insunt  ab  Horaerico  sermoue  aliena,  qua;  in  notula  recen- 
sebimus. 
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Vtidlo  rerum,  lis  aetatibus  nonnisi  tarde  et  pluribus  irritis  conatibus 
fiebant. 

XLviii.  Ut  uberior  et  validior  in  ornando,  ita  modestior  in 
fingendo  est  Iliadis  auctor  ;  quod  non  a  meiite  solum  vegetiore 
et  judicio  severiore  profectum  esse  crediderim  ;  sed  quodammodo 
etiam,  e  locorum  ubi  res  gestae  essent  propinquitate  :  Troadis 
enim  camporum  situs,  fluminum  cursus,  montium  prjerupta  et 
cacumina,  audientibus  proximarum  regionum  incolis,  apprime 
nota  esse  debuerant  -,  atque  ideo,  dum  heroum  vis  ac  fortitudo 
supra  omnem  natur3e  modum  efferebatur,  istiusmodi  rerum  ra- 
tio justa  et  accurata  habenda  erat,  qua  integra  veritatis  species, 
in  rebus  notis,  fingendi  licenti^e  in  ignotis  obtenderetur. 

xLix.  De  Ithaca  autem,  insula  parva,  longinqua  et  obscura, 
cum  nihil  omnino  scirent  coloni  illi  Asiatici,  pronis  auribus,  ad 
quaecunque  poetx  fingere  libuerit  accipienda,  auditum  venie- 
bant.  Minus  etiam  curiosos  fuisse  oportuit  de  peregrinationibus 
Ulyssis,  de  gentibus  et  regionibus,  quas  eum  adiisse,  et  portentis 
ac  prodigiis,  quae  eum  in  iis  vidisse,  poeta  commentus  sit :  neque 
serioris  aevi  geographi,  qui  eas  gentes  et  regiones  inter  freta  Si- 
cula,  Tyrrhena,  &c.  perquirebant,  aliter  errasse  mihi  videntur, 
quam  siquis  inter  insulas  Oceani  Australis  Gulliverianas  istas  Lil- 
liput,  Blefuscue,  &c.  perquirere  susceperit.  Ita  nonnullos  gra- 
vioris  judicii  vires  inter  veteres  sensisse  constat ;'  quanquam  re- 
centiorum  poetarum  studia,  dum  res,  quas  tractarent,  Homericis 
fabulis  ornare  et  augere  iaborarent,  alteri  opinioni  plus  ponderis 
et  auctoritatis  addiderint.  Gentes  quoque,  quce  eas  regiones  in- 
colebant,  dum  in  patriae  honorem,  antiquitatis  speciem  e  carmini- 
bus  Homericis  unaquseque  captaret,  rumorem  vel  indicium  quod- 
cunque,  tenuissimum  etiam,  quo  Gr^ecorum  principes  a  Troja 
redeuntes  ea  loca  attigisse  crederentur,  avide  arripuere  et  ambi- 
tiose  auxere :  unde  evenit  ut  Sicilia  pro  Cyclopum,  Campania 
pro  Lxstrygonum,  et  Corcyra  pro  Phaeacum  patria  habita  sit; 
cum  tamen,  revera,  non  aliter  e  mente  poetse,  de  Cyclopibus  et 
Lsestrygonibus  quam  de  Brobdignagiensibus,  statuendum  fuerit ; 
neque  Phaeaces  et  eorum  insula  Scheria  alio  loco  habendi,  quam 
Panchsea,  Laputa,  Eutopia,  et  alise  ejusmodi  fabulosse,  quas  face- 
tissimi  homines,  sive  in  sacerdotum  et  philosophorum  ludibrium, 
fiive  in  summae  beatitudiuis  exemplum,  suopte  quisque  ingenio, 
effinxerint.  Neque  multum  profecit  vir  acerrimus,  qui,  post  Ilia- 
cam  topographiam  tam  felici  industria  expeditam,  Odyssiacam 
haud  paribus  auspiciis  tentavit :  omnis  enim  simihtudo  Homericae 
cum  posterorum  Ithaca  e  nova  lectione  Jacobi  Bryant,  ATTAP 
pro  ^AI  JE  T'  in  Od.  ix.  26,  pendet :  quam  senex,  inscitia  vix 
tironi  condonanda,  protulit ;  et  juvenis,  verecundia  etiam  in  puero 

'  Strabon.  1.  i,  p.  24. 1.  vii.  p.  299. 
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Tilmia,  amplexus  est:  quoniam  ATTAP  pronomini  emphatico  AT- 
TH  sic  ccvTiSsTixooi  subjunctum  de  una  eademque  re  nulla  unquam 
vel  ratio  vel  consuetude  loquendi  agnovit.  Non  aliam  ob  causam 
forsitan  poeta  Ithacam  et  res  Ulyssis  cjeteris  Grxcorum  a  Troja 
redeuntium  materiam  carminis  prsetulit,  quam  quod,  audientibus 
minus  notse,  majorem  fingendi  licentlam  prsberent  :  insula  enim 
parvula,  pauperrima,  et  remotissima  nullas  illecebras  habebat, 
quibus  peregrinatorem,  mercatorem,  vel  etiam  piratam  Asiaticum 
visendi  studio  allectaret. 

L.  Odysseam  Homericam  in  libri  xxni-  vs.  296,  finem  ha- 
buisse,  grammatici  celeberrimi  Aristophanes  et  Aristarchus  olim 
censuerunti'  neque  aliter  cuivis  Homericis  paullo  altius  imbuto 
censendum  est  •,  tarn  multa  subsequentibus  insunt  a  moribus  ac 
sermone  illlus  aevi  prorsus  aliena.  E  Tiresis  vaticiniis  quoque 
constat  Ulyssem  ob  procorum  c^dem  in  exilium  actum  esse,^ 
et  longinquis  peregrinationibus  postea  diu  jactatum  errasse.  Pau- 
ca,  quae  veterum  traditionibus  poeta  acceperat,  ornare  et  augere 
speciosis  miraculis  studebat,  mutare  non  audebat ;  atque  ea  nihil 
amplius  docuisse  videntur,  quam  Ulyssem,  a  Troja  in  patriam 
redeuntem,  via  aberrasse,  et  inter  terras  longinquas  et  ignotas  nau- 
fragium  fecisse,  et  diu  latuisse  ;  decimo  autem  anno  solum  sub 
aliena  persona  clam  rediisse,  et  principes  aliquot  viros,  qui  uxo- 
rem  sollicitarent,  et  hospitio  abuterentur,  dole  interfecisse ;  a 
quorum  parentibus  et  propinquis  e  "civitate  exactus  sit.  Horum 
numerum,  ut  ejus  gloriie  consuleret,  poeta  immodice,  supra  om- 
nem  fidem  et  opinionem,  ampliavit  et  auxit-,  quo  prsecipue,  et 
in  foedis  istis  et  immanibus  suppliciis,  quse  Ulysses  et  Telemachus 
de  caprario  et  miseris  aliquot  mulierculis  summit,  judicium  lima- 
tius  ac  liberalius  desiderandum  est.^  Bellatores  suos,  atroces, 
szevos,  et  feroces  exhibuit  Iliadis  auctor  ;  sed  a  frigida  ea  ac  tarda 
crudelitate,  quse  odium  duntaxat  ac  nauseam  pariat,  omnes  abhor- 
rent. Caede  et  sanguine  hostium,  non  cruciatibus  inimicorum 
gaudent :  neque  Achiilis  tantum  vel  Diomedis,  sed  Ulyssis  etiam, 
qualis  in  Iliaco  carmine  adumbratur,  excelsior  et  generosior  est 
animus,  quam  ut  in  servos  et  ancillas  sjevierit,  aut  tam  vili  et  mi- 
serando  sangviine  ultionem  vel  iram  placaverit. 

Veruntamen,  quo  minus  judicii  et  ingenii  in  fingendo,  eo  plus 
artis  et  elegantise  in  distribuendo  et  ornando  prodit  Odyssese  auc- 
tor, Summus  est  ubique  nitor  ;  et  lactea  qujedam  ubertas  tenu- 
issimas  res  citra  fucum  auget,  et  veram  earum  speciem,  quamvis 
relisios}  retentam,  honestiorem  reddit.  Ouoties  res  postulant, 
vigore  non  impetu,  assurgit ;  alioqum  extenuat  consulto  vires,  et 
cursu  facili  et  sequabili  fertur  -,  dum  res  communes,  domesticas  et 

'  Vide  Schol.  niiii.  et  Eustath.  p.  1948. 
*  Vide  A,  120,  &c.  et  -i'.  267,  &c.  ^  x.  465,  &c. 
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rustlcas,   sermone   culto  quidem   ac  nitido,  a  quotidiano  tamen 
proximo,  plane  et  perspicuc  narrat. 

LI.  In  universum  tamen,  utriusque  poetse  ratio  fingendi  eadem 
est ;  atque  ita  pro  audientiura  captu  instituta,  ut  Veritas  in  notis  ac 
reapse  existentibus  fidem  faceret  fictis  et  ignotis  :  quae  ideo  omnes 
crederent  simul  et  stuperent.  De  rebus  sensibus  subjectis  subti- 
liora  plerumque  et  morosioi-a  judicia  sunt  hominum  foris  et  sub 
dio  aetatem  degentium,  quam  criticorum,  qui  scholarum  et  gym- 
nasiorum  litterariorum  umbraculis  cessantes,  alienis  oculis  ssepe 
vident,  et  sensus  animorum,  e  praesumptis  opinionibus,  arte  pro- 
fessoria  concinnant.  At  ea  ipsa  judicia  eo  exercenda,  quo  expe- 
rientia  quotidiana  nihil  valeret,  prorsus  hebescerent,  ita  ut  omne 
miraculum,  vel  loci  vel  temporis  spatio  semotum.  facile  ad  cre- 
dendum  esset;  et  quidquid  licentia  fingendi  de  Achillis  vel  Ulyssis 
rebus  gestis  proferre  posset,  pronis  auribus,  tanquam  fide  digniim, 
acciperetur,  ab  iis  etiam,  quos  ne  Virgilianas  quidem  hypei-bolas  de 
fluctibus  ad  sidera  assui-gentibus,  &c.'  ?equo  animo  auscultaturos 
fuisse,  ex  eo  colligere  licet,  quod,  in  carminibus  tarn  multiplices 
ejusmodi  rerum  species  tarn  varie  adumbratas  complexis,  nihil 
tale  veteres  poetse  ausi  sint.  Pari  quoque  modestia,  impari  quam- 
vis  arte  et  ingenio,  poetse  barbari  Septentrionales  eandem  materiam 
tractarunt,  adseque  Immodici  in  deorum  et  heroum  factis  ultra 
omnem  humanse  naturae  I'ationem  augendis  et  exaggerandis :  de  iis 
enim  audientes  omnia  credere  parati  erant,  quia  nihil  scire  potue- 
rant.  In  omnibus  autem,  quae  e  solitis  navigandi,  venandi,  et  ar- 
menta  pascendi  studiis  cognita  haberent,  nihil,  quod  non  verum 
esset,  oblectare  potuit  -,  atque  hanc  ob  causam,  si  nulla  alia  sub- 
esset,  inanium  ista  ampullarum  farrago,  quae  sub  Ossiani  cujus- 
dam  ficto  nomine  venditata  est,  pro  commentitia  et  subdititia,  a 
quovis  non  veterum  morum  et  consuetudinum  prorsus  ignaro, 
habenda  foret. 

LIT.  Cum  flumina  Troadis  Simoenta  et  Scamandrum  male  alte- 
rum  ab  altero  distinxissent  geographi  veteres,  omnia,  quorum  notitia 
aliquo  modo  ex  iis  pendebat,  situni  nempe  urbis  et  planitiei  Tro- 
janae,  navium  Graecorum  stationem,  &c.  perperam  inteliigebant, 
et  locis  alienis  perqulrebant ;  neque  nisi  hoc  demum  seculo,  Che- 
valieri,  Morittii,  Gellii  et  Clarkii  curis  ac  laboribus,  justa  ac  vera 
aliqua  eorum  expositio  facta  est ;  quae  tandem  aptissime  congruere 
traditis  a  poeta  visa  sunt.  Nullo  modo  igitur  nugarum  venditato- 
ribus  auscultandum,  quorum  alter  bellum  Trojanum,''  alter  Medi- 
cum,'  nullo  quasi  negotio,  de  medio  sustulit.  Mihi  etiam  puero, 
senem  hand  minus  doctum,  neque  alioqui  magis  delirum,  audisse 
contigit,  qui  paribus  argumentis,  nee  majore  nisu,  Americam  et 

I  m.n.  1, 103.  111.  567,  &c.  ^  Bryant,  Siege  of  Troy. 

^  Eichaidson,  Oriental  Dissertations. 
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insulas  Americanas  ex  orbe  terrarum  sustulerat ;  qusecunque  enim 
de  lis  narrata  essent  suis  temporibus,  cum  omnia  fraude  et  men- 
daciis  impudentissimis  referta  et  inquinata  essent,  nemini  sano 
credenda  esse  contendebat ;  neque  qu?e  Hispani,  Lusitani,  et  Itali 
de  Christ'ophori  Columbi,  Americi  Vespucii,  Ferdinandi  Magel- 
lani,  et  aliorum  longinquis  per  maria  incognita  profectionibus, 
antea  tradidissent,  pluris  icstimanda,  quam  qu3e  eorum  populates 
iisdem  temporibus  de  Amadis,  Palmerini,  Orlandi,  vel  Rinaldi 
rebus  gestis  scriptitassent  •,  sive  quje,  pari  impudentia,  nebulo  qui- 
dam  sub  Gulliverii  nomine  de  ejusmodi  navigatione  nuper  proferre 
ausus  esset. 

LIU.  Diversorum  hominum  diversi  cum  ratione  insaniendi  sunt 
modi.  Huic  aliquid  verum  credere,  quod  non  et  antiquum,  reli- 
gio  fuit :  illis  omnia  omnium  hominum  ac  temporum  commenta, 
versus  sibyllinos,  Phoenicias  Sanchoniathonis,  nescio  cujus,  his- 
torias,  poemata  Rowleiana,  &c.  &c.  pro  Sanctis  et  sinceris  amplec- 
tari  et  venditare  solenne  erat ;  dum  virorum  gravissimorum,  Thu- 
cydidis,  Aristotelis,  et  Strabonis  de  rebus  antiquis  testimonia  vix 
notatu  digna  viderentur.  ^use  de  Anaxagor3e,  Metrodori  Scepsii 
et  aliorum  opinionibus  suam  sententiam  comprobantibus,  attulit 
quidam,  falsa  sunt  omnia;  nemo  enim  veterum,  ne  eorum  quidem, 
qui  sub  Homericarum  fabularum  involucris  suae  sapientiae  argu- 
tias  se  invenisse  credebant,  de  ipso  bello  Trojano  dubitationem 
unquam  attulerat ;  licet  poeta  res  in  eo  gestas  exornasse  potius 
quam  enarrasse  visus  sit ;  et  de  animis  audientium  comraovendis, 
magis  quam  de  mentibus  instruendis  cogitasse  ;  atque  idcirco  vera 
consilia  belli  non  aperuisse ;  sed  speciem  quandam  probabilem, 
poesi  magis  quam  reruni  rationi  aptam,  ei  prsetendisse  :  nam  He- 
lena, si  praetexta,  vix  vera  causa  tanti  belli  esse  potuit  j  nunquam 
enim  homines  usque  eo  fatui  et  stulti  fuerunt,  ut  pro  una  mulier- 
cula,  aut  illi  tot  labores  suscipere  voluissent,  aut  isti  tot  mala  sus- 
tinuerint.  Si  de  belli  Peloponnesiaci  causis  nihil  cognitum  esset 
prseter  ea  qux  tradidit  Aristophanes,  non  alia  fuisse  Periciis  in  eo 
suscipiendo  consilia  quivis  crediderit ;  nee  de  Grsecia  subigenda  et 
imperio  rerum  occupando ;  sed  de  mulierculis  quibusdam  recupe- 
randis  eum  tantum  cogitasse.'  Qu3e  comicus  vituperandi  et  mor- 
dendi,  antiquus  poeta  ornandi  studio  fmgebat,  haud  nescius  quan- 
tum Helense  persona  ei  profutura  esset ;  atque  audientes  non  adeo 
curiosos  ejusmodi  rerum  asstimatores  esse,  ut  justa  earum  ratio  in 
omnibus  reddenda  foret. 

Liv.  Vera  belli  causa  fuisse  videtur  aucta  ultra  m.odum  imperia, 
cum  Agamemnonis,  tum  Priami ;  atque  inde  mutua  lemulatio,  sibi 
invicem  prsecavendi  studia,  timores,  odia,  et  irse  ;  qux  inter  prae- 
potentes  semper  suboriri  solent.     Imperium  Trojanum  quoque  Pe- 

*  Acharn.  524,  &c.  ed,  Brimk> 
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iopidarum  regnum  avitum  fuisse  traditur;  quod  Dardanidarum 
familia,  expulso  Tantalo,  Agamemnonis  et  Menelal  proavo,  vi  oc- 
cupasse  credebatur.  Recuperandi  Itaque  imperii  studium  momenti . 
aliquid  in  consiliis  habere  potuitj  nee  nou  et  juris  sequi  probabilem 
obtendere  speciem  expeditioni,  qua  majorum  res  sibi  vindicandas, 
et  injurias  prius  illatas  ulciscendas,  susceperat.  Belli  autem  even- 
tus  vix  minus  funestus  victorlbus  quam  victis  fuit :  quantumvis 
enim  glorise  Grsecorum  principes  inde  retulissent,  res  domi,  quje 
interim  labefactabantur,  nihilo  validiores  ex  ea  post  reditum  factse 
sunt  \  at  conquassata  Pelopidarum  potentia,  et  sumptibus  ac  csedi- 
bus  fractDS  et  imminutje  Achc^orum  opes,  Heraclidis  et  Doribus 
occasionem  redeundi  et  Peloponnesum  invadendi  pr^ebuisse  viden- 
tur  :  ita  ut  memorabili,  baud  tamen  unico  exemplOj  victoris  populi 
clades  et  ultima  ruina  e  bello  prospere  gesto  successerit. 

LV.  Etiamsi  alia  sit  in  nonnuHis  mythorum  et  sacrorum  ratio, 
Odysse9e  tamen,  nihilominus  quam  Iliadis  auctori,  mystica  ilia  et 
symbolica  posterorum  rellgio  prorsus  ignota  fuisse  videtur;  ne- 
que  dei  ex  ea  orti,  vel  ad  earn  pertinentes  ;  ut  Pan,  Silenus,  Bac- 
chus, Cupido,  &c.  in  locis  non  interpolatis  usquam  obversantui". 
Neque  Hercules,  neque  Helenas  fratres,  qui,  ex  ea  religlone  per- 
sonas  alienas  induti,  in  deorum  numerum  relati  sunt,  gradum  aii- 
quem  vel  honorem  supra  naturam  humanam  adepti  erant :  versus 
enim,  quibus  inter  debs  recensentur,  manifeste  spurii  et  insititii 
sunt.'  In  nummis  tamen  Grsecarum  civitatum  antiqulssimis,  oc- 
tavo vel  nono  etiam  seculo  ante  Christum  natum  cusis,  ejus  reli- 
gionis  symbola  haud  infrequenter  impressa  occurrunt. 

Lvi.  Nusquam  autem  vel  in  Iliade  vel  in  Odyssea,  aut  nummi 
aut  litterae  memorantur;  nam  o-riij^aTx  ista  Arjyf-a,  quoe  In  tabella 
plicatili  Bellerophontes  a  Proeto  acceperat,  symbola  erant  qujcdam 
funesta  et  exitiosa,  inter  socerum  et  generum  pnus  constituta,  quo- 
rum voluntatem  neque  Bellerophontes  neque  aliu^  quipiam,  non  ab 
lis  edoctus,  intelligere  posset  •/  neque  talentum  auri  numisma,  sed 
pondus  est,  nulla  alia  re  usurpatum ;  unde  numisma  fortasse  ini- 
tium  cepit :  quatenus  enim  e  pretii  ratione  magnltudinem  ejus  de- 
finire  licet,  haud  alia  existimanda  sunt  numismata  ea  antiquisslma, 
quse  adhuc  extant,  pondo  granorum  ecLX.  plus  minusve,  singula, 
quam  talenta  ilia  Homerica  cusa  ac  signata.  Omnia  ex  auro  non 
decocto,  quale  e  fodinis  ac  metallis  provenit,  opere  vetustissimi 
moris,  rudi  et  informi,  facta  sunt ;  neque  e  quatuordecim,  qu?e 
mibi  videre  contiglt,  nisi  unum  litteris  signatum  est ;  JS*/  nempe, 
initialibus,  Sl<PNIflN  i^  quorum  insula,  alioqui  sterilis  et  saxosa, 
auri  metalla  satis  ampla  habebat. 

'  Odvss.  A.  300 — 4.  XfXoyxac-'io-a  interpolatoieiii  manifeste  prodit. 
*  Iliad,  z.  168,  &cc. 

'  CantabrigijB  apud  viram  ornatissimum  D.  E.  Clarke,  LL.  D.  qui  eo  et  coin- 
pluribus  aiiis  veterum  civitatum,  regiun,  et  gentium  nummis  pretiosisssmis  Museum 
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Hi  nummi  fortasse  KpoKTsioi  crTarripsg  Pollucis  sunt,  quorum  ad 
exemplum  postea  Darici  ex  auro  decocto,  quo  primus  Darius 
Hystaspis  filius  in  moneta  usus  est,'  facti  esse  videntur  ;  majores 
enim  ejusdem  quasi  ponderis  sunt,  minores  dimidii :  atque  ex  his 
urbium  Asiaticarum  et  regum  Macedonum  crraxiipcj  vel  Philippi  j 
Romanorum  awei  vel  solidi  ;  et  aliarum  deinceps  gentium  numis- 
mata  aurea  usque  ad  nostratium  Guineas  et  Francogallorum  LouiSy 
originem  forte  traxerunt ;  pondo  enim  quasi  omnia,  auri  plus  mi- 
nusve  puri  in  nonrmllis  ratione  habita,  Persarum  Darica  minora 
xquiparant  •,  licet  pretium,  e  copia  continuo  aucta,  sensim  im.mi- 
nutum  sit.  Omnes  eciam  omnium  civitatum  Grjecarum  nummi 
aurei  e  partibus  aliquot  talenti  Homerici  conficti  esse  videntur  ; 
atque  usque  eo  talentum  id  in  mercantium  et  vendentium  com- 
moda  divisum  est,  ut  e  cxxx"ia  ejus  parte  nummuli  cusi  sint; 
quorum  unus  Coiorum,  conservatissimus  pondo  ii.  granorum  in 
museo  nostro  asservatur.  Talentum  vetus  quatuor  drachmarum  a 
scriptoribus  de  re  nummaria  memoratur  j^  quod  Homericum  ta- 
lentum, et  regum  Lydorum  staterem,  Kfoio-cm  aT:::Tr,pa,  fuisse, 
vix  dubitandum  est. 

Apud  Siceliotas  et  Italiotas  argentea  pari  modo  moneta,  ponde- 
ris ratione,  in  talenta,  Tuinas,  et  nummos  divisa  erat :'  necnon  et 
serea  quoque ;  qu?e  apud  Etruscos  ac  Latinos,  qui  earn  ab  Italiotis 
receperant,  fusa,  non  cusa,  antiquitus  efat.  Unicuique  tamen 
genti,  et  in  unoquoque  metallo,  ratio  ponderum  et  divisionum  di- 
versa  fuit. 

Fallitur  autem  Richardus  Bentleius,  cum  e  locis  parum  sinceris 
Pollucis  et  Festi,  Siceliotas  et  Italiotas  scribit  minus  in  re  num- 
maria non  habuisse ;  talentum  autem  e  nummis  xxiv.  constitu- 
isse  '.^  in  tabula  enim  Heracleensi,  sub  finem  quarti  ante  Christum 
natum  seculi  insculpta,  MNAI  et  NOMOI  diserte  memorantur;^ 
atque  editor  ejus  Mazzochius  plane  ostendit  ratione  pretii  utrorum- 
que  habita,  et  loco  Diodori  Siculi  citato,  minam  istam  Italioticam 
XXIV.  nummos,  et  talentum  Sicelioticum  xxiv.  minas,  valuisse.'^ 
NOMO:^  (sic  enim  omnino  scribendum,  cum  vo5,a,aoj  mera  barba- 

nostrum  huinanissime  ditavit ;  ita  ut,  e  quatuordeciin  quos  vidi,iiiKk'cinj  iinncha> 
beat.  t,ii?t€!oniin,  duo  in  locnpletissiino  numniopliylacio  Buiouis  de  Nortbvvickj 
tt  alter  in  Hunteriauo  asseivantur. 

'  Herodot.  lib.  iv.  166.  *  Schol.  Ven.  in  II.  ^^.  ^69. 

3  Tab.  Herad.  Nap.  1, 95, 96, 123,  et  Mazzocb.  Disquis.  in  eand.  75. 

*  Dissertation  on  Phalaris,  &c.  S.  xiv.  to  (jAv  to»  StxeXiKov  TaXrevrov  lAa^fs-toy 
la-yy;.  Ta  fjih  a^yjtioy^  a;  'Afi5'T0T;A?iJ  '^'y",  T£cro-fpa;  xal  fi'xscri  tovj  yav^/.ij.o-jg'  to  &s 
i?s-T.«p«v    iuoxa.'Jf/ta*   lvtat/9tn   il   Tav   voV|a,ao>    Tpim   vixio8>3).icf      Poiiuc.    ix,   87.      Attj- 

cnni  (talentum)  est  6000  denaiium,  Syracusanuni  3  denarium  Festi. 

*  Vs.  75,  95,  96,  liJS. 
^  Mazzocb.  in  vs.  75. 

TO    TaXavTov    S(,   to    v2v  Xfyo^svov   'attixov  TTafa  3;iKf>.iaj7ai,",   to  ^iV  ufyjiioy  ijv  fj.y%-t 

K^'  yu?i  5«  IB.    Diodor.  Sic.  apud  Suid.  in  voce   TaX«vr«y.    Aliter  et  eiuendatius 
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ries  sit  e  Latina  pronunciatione  orta)'  quarta  pars,  plus  minusve 
drachmae  Atticje  fuit ;  cujus  moduli  frequentissimi  extant  iium- 
muli  civitatum  Italicarum.  Al'VPA  et  'OFKIA  (sic  enim,  non 
ouyKioi,  scribendum)  LIBRA  et  UNCIA,  jeris,  et  rerum  pondera 
viliorum  distinguebant  •,  quamvis  postea  AITPA  monetam  argen- 
team  quae  iibram  seris  vel  |  partes  nummi,  apud  eosdem,  signifi- 
caret ;  et  oy^iac  xii.  valeret.  Sic  Menandri  versus  intelligendus 
est,  quern  e  codice  bene  restituit  Athengei  editor  elegantissimus — ■ 
jjiixpov  ra?^y.vTou  yiverui  xutu  ?.oyov — at  male  interpretatus  est — hn- 
pensa,  si  summam  rerum  subducas,  est  talenti—f.LiKco~j — -/^arwOT 
abest.  Sermo  est  enim  de  vilitate  rerum  et  parsimonia,  non  mag- 
nificentia  sacrificantium,  quorum  impensa  in  decs  ad  rationem 
parvi  talenti,  Siciliani  scilicet,  tota  computanda  esset.  Vide 
Athense.  deipnos.  1.  viii.  C.  LXVii.  ed.  Schweigh. 

LVi.  Grsecorum  aliorum  numismatibus,  ratio  numerl,  non  pon- 
deris,  nomina  dedlt,  e  clavis  deducta  vel  obolis  ferreis  vel  nereis, 
qui  apud  Dores  forsitan  pro  nummis  primum  u^urpabantur ;  et 
ejus  erant  n'loduli,  ut  manus  hominis  sex  commode  comprehendere 
posset ;  unde  ass,  quod  uniuscujusque  pondus,  et  argentum,  quod 
uniuscujusque  pretium  sequaret,  'OBOAOl^ ;  et  quod  sex,  JPAX- 
MH,  appeliabatur/  Mina  autem  Attica,  et  talentum  Atticuni, 
Euboicum,  ^giucticum,  &c.  pondera  erant  majoris  trutinse,  et 
vilioribus  rebus  propria';  quse  serius,  et  auttls  jam  diviiiis,  ad  ra- 
tionem nummariam  translata  sunt.  Oboli  et  drachma;  -^gineticac 
argenti  majores  erant  quam  Euboic?e  vel  Attics  j  atque  illas  Pe- 
loponnesi,  Boeotise,  et  Phocidis  civitatibus,  has  Grseciae  cseteris  in 
usu  fuisse,  e  nummis  adhuc  extantibus  colligere  licet  :  quamvis 
ratio  ponderis,  nisi  antiquissimis,  lubrica  admodum  et  incerta  sit ; 
quouiam,  inopia  vel  avaritia  urgente,  haud  infrequenter  imminuta 
esset,  prresertim  a  regibus  et  tyrannis.  Drachmse  ^ginetic.£,  quas 
vidi  conservatissimas,  tum  ipsius  -^ginae  turn  Thebarum,  Tana- 
grse,  Elidis,  et  Phocidis,  granorum  xcv.  plus  minusve  erant  sin- 
gulae  ;  et  didraclimse  cxc. :  cum  drachmse  Athenarum  et  Alex- 
andri  magni  LXV,  ;  didrachmre,  quje  rarissimae,  cxxx.  sint,  Alex- 
ander I.   tamen,  Xerxi  sequalis,  pondera  majora  adhibuisse  vide- 

forta.'-s'i  Diodori  verba  extant  in  Schol.  Ven.  B.  in  II.  E.  576.  TiXciVTw  ia-n 
jL'.-.ivy  H,  n  cl  ixvfi.  cza-^jJiuiV  P.  h  ^i  ^f^X.h'-'^  ojiio'Kwy  F'  o  H  ■yJih'KO-j;  'ki'Tt'TM-i  Z.  T» 
T.iKavray  If  ro-i  M-p^xiyoy  'ATTi«v*  r.a^ci.  Si  2»x.i?UitTi-ii;  To  jt/.iv  u^'/jfAaii  nt  jJ.y~iV  K^p 
n'y    i'i   KB. 

■  Quod  Bentleii  a<M]inen  fnsissp  niiinni  est,  cum  quartam  sfdeni  in  verso 
iambico   senario    Epicliarnii,   quern   luudat,    teneat.   p.  333.   et    apud   Sni.lam 

■NOMOS. — Awpisif  ^e  iwJ  yo^Aiyfj.a.'Ti;  yjiCvrui  in  A;'|£1,  y.al  'Pw^'^afot  Tia.^aT^i\ai'7!i 
NOTMMON   ?,(yov(7iv. 

''■  •A.wvivjii  l\  vm\  to  'TTa/j^'TTav  ap-)(_«iOV  Utw;  ^yuY,  o/SsAiVxoif  y^fMjj.i;'u:y  ytifj.iJfJMa-i 
c\l'\Y<ii;,  hiwl  II  ^aXjtoij,  aii' Zv  •na^ai^.viii  Ti'KriSo;  in  jc«i  ySv  tmv  Xfp|W«T.i.'V  a^i7<3v; 
■KciXna-Bai,  ipa'x^iw.Tiv  Sc  Tu;  f|  ifia>.9Vi'  toctbtoV  yccf  ri  yjlp  'nifisSfnTTcTO.  Plutarch. 
in  Lysandro.  <:.  xvii. 
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tur  i  quse  a  successoribus  paullatim  imminuta,  in  minora  ea  Attica 
tandem  cesserunt.  Aristoteles,  teste  Polluce,  litram  Sicelioticam 
pretio  jequam  obolo  jEginetico  esse  tradidit  :'  ita  ut  monetae  alte^ 
rius  rationem  ponderis  ad  alterius  rationem  numeri  redlgere  in  num-* 
mis  adhuc  extantibus  facile  fuisset,  nisi  violentia  tyrannorum  rem 
saepe  male  tractasset ;  et  argenti,  ut  seris,  signati  pretium  supra 
ponderis  et  moduli  rationem  auxisset. 

LVii.  Si  traditis  a  Strabone  et  chronico  Pario  fides  habenda  est, 
Phido,  Argivorum  tyrannus,  monetam  ^Eginse  cudendam  anno 
ante  Christum  natuni  dccclxix.  primus  curavit  '^  at  Lydis  tamen 
Herodotus,  justiore  forsitan  titulo,  ejus  inventionem  vindicavit  :^ 
nam  quje  Plutarchus  de  nummis  a  Theseo  cusis,  et  bovis  effigie 
signatis,  prodidit,^  ab  omni  historiarum  fide  et  rei  antiquarise  ra- 
tione  prorsus  abhorrent ;  cum  Homericis  etiam  temporibus,  diu 
post  Thesei  jetatem,  si  Thesea  aliquem  unquam  fuisse  credere 
libet,  omnc  genus  numismatis  usque  eo  ignotum  esset,  ut  neque 
aurum,  neque  argentum,  neque  ses,  pretii  rationem  aliis  I'ebus  sup- 
peditaret,  sed  boum  armenta  •,  quorum  tantus  erat  usus  apud  ho^ 
mines  simplices  et  agrestes,  ut  absolute  pro  opibus  haberentur. 
Neque  me  fugit  Phidonem  hunc,  ra  jw-sT^a  7roj>;(TavT«  nB\o7rovvYi(rioKTi, 
inter  Crocsi  aequales  sexto  demum  ante  Christum  natum  secula 
recensitum  esse  ab  Herodoto  •,'  qui  seriori  cuidam  Argivorum  ty- 
ranno  ejusdem  nominis  ea  tribuisse  videtur  qu^  ad  antiquiorera 
jure  pertinebant :  nam  nemo  non  rei  antiquariie  prorsus  ignarus 
credere  potest,  Croesi  demum  seculo,  vel  mensuras  vel  pondera 
vel  monetam  Grsecis  quibuscumque  primum  innotuisse. 

Lviii.  ^ginensium  nummi  argentei,  vulgo  ^giensibus  perpe- 
ram  tributi,  extant  nonnulli,  quos  si  non  sub  antiquissimo  illo 
Phidone,  ?etate  ab  eo  proxima  cusos  fuisse,  ex  opere  rudi  et  in- 
formi,  colligere  licet :  at  aurea  nihilominus  Asiaticorum  talenta, 
supra  memorata,  aliquanto  vetustiora  esse  videntur:  artis  enim 
prima  et  incertissima  incepta  plane  exhibent.  Aurum  justo  pon- 
dere  finitum,  et  igne  liquefactum  in  aquam  effundebatur,  qua  in' 
massse  naturalis  speciem  abnormem  et  fortuitam  effingebatur ;  at- 
que  sic  in  typum  malleo  et  clavo  quadrato  adigebatur.  Aurea  nu- 
mismata  argenteis  et  sereis  letate  priora  esse,  credendum  est ;  cum 
aurum  magis  obvium  et  hiventu  facilius  fuerit  •,  atque  etiam  mollius, 

'  Onom.  p.  21().  436. 

Ta  Tf  riXXo  ym\  to  Kfyyfovv.     Strab.  1.  viii. 

3  TTftoToi  II  a>9pu;7rwy,  ffii'v  rijOia'f  i^nxiv,  voij.icr^a  -j^fucrot^  nal  ccfyvfou  Ko4-af^£VOi  -'X?^* 
ratro.     I.  94. 

''■  e'xo-4-s  Aj  jifii  vojAiTixa^  ^ovv  lyyjifci^a;,  ri  hn  Toy  MripreSaviov  Tavpov,  v  OJrt  Toy 
Mivw  <7Tff4T)7yov,  r,  TTcjf  yi'McyLciy  Tio^.irag  •7raf«x«Xi5y,  a'n'izuvov  it  Ias"J  to  EKATOMCOIOX, 
r.al  TO   AEKABOION,  ivoy.u(x6n;ai.   in  TliCS. 

5  Lib.  vi.  irr,  &c. 
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ductlHus^  et  open  cuicuiique,  quod  instrumentis  nondum  perfec- 
tis  perficiendum  esset,  aptius.  Iii  his  tamen  antiquissimis  mys- 
ticse  religlonis  symbola,  gryphus  nenipe,  leo,  et  aries,  singuli 
super  singulos  pisces,  impressa  occurrunt :  et  si,  in  re  tarn  ve- 
tusta  et  obscura,  conjecturis  indulgere  liceret,  ejusmodi  symbola, 
una  cum  arte  nummaria,  Gr?ecos  colonos,  decimo  forte  ante 
Christum  natum  seculo,  ab  Asise  gentibus  indigenis  didicisse  di- 
cerem.  Apud  Indos  ea  religio  ortum  habuisse  videtur;  ibi  enim 
adhuc  viget,  et  sub  iisdem  symbolis  latet ;  quorum  nonnulla,  ut 
anguis  cucullatus,  in  ^Egyptiorum  monumentis  frequens,  earum 
regionum  indigenae  sunt :  aries  quoque,  in  nummo  antiquisslmo 
Clazomeniorum  supra  citato  impressus,  eodem  situ  et  figura  mem- 
brorum  et  corporis,  quo  aries  sacer  in  sodiaco  Indico,  effigiatus 
est :  necnon  milites  Indi,  qui  sub  nostris  ducibus  nuper  stipendia 
meruerunt,  suos  deos  et  eorum  saci-a,  inter  ^gyptiorum  vete- 
rum  numina,  et  signa  hieroglyphica,  ubique  agnoverunt.  Litteras 
autem  et  monetae  cudend^e  artem  Indos  a  Graecis,  sub  Macedonum 
et  Parthorurn  imperils  accepisse  probabile  est :  nullum  enim  ejus- 
modi monumentum  apud  eos,  temporibus  iis  antiquius,  adhuc  in- 
ventum  est ;  et  signa  litterarum,  seque  ac  nummorum  Indicorum 
veterum  forma  et  fabrica,  imitationis,  Gr?ecorum  recentiorum 
etiam,  notas  manifestissimas  pr^e  se  ferunt. 

Etsi  iuventionis  ratio  in  omnium  artium  origine  et  progressu 
suaderet,  sigilla  in  lapidibus  pretiosioribus  insculpta,  ad  imagines 
in  ceram  imprimendas  prius  adhibita  esse,  quam  typi  ad  monetam 
e  metallo  aliquo  cudendam  fierent ;  nulla  tamen  ejusmodi  sigilla 
perantiqua  in  dactyliothecis  mihi  videre  contigerat ;  cum  anno 
demum  mdcccvi.  vir  eximius  Gullelmus  Gell,  de  litieris  Grxcis, 
praesertim  Homericis,  optime  meritus,  e  Peloponneso  reportavit, 
et  mihi  humanissime  dedit  jaspidem  purpuream  triquetram,  mag- 
nitudine  semiuncialem ;  cujus  in  una  parte  est  leo,  in  altera  leo 
bovem  jugulans,  cum  hederje  corymbo  supra,  in  tertia  duo  ju- 
venci  recumbentes,  cum  corymbo  item  Dionysiaco  -,  omnia  pere- 
leganti,  antiquissimo  licet,  opificio,  leonum  in  Mycenarum  portis 
persimili,  insculpta  ;  neque  monetam  ullam,  quse  tantse  speciem 
vetustatis  prae  se  ferret,  hucusque  vidimus.  Mycenaica  ea  leonum 
anaglypha,  quorum  membra  et  corpora,  capitibus  amissis,  nunc 
restant,  sub  Pelopidarum  imperio  sculpta  esse  vix  dubitare  licet ; 
neque  jaspidis  nostrae  sigilla  aevi  multo  serioris  esse  crediderim ; 
ita  ut  symbola  mystica,  decimo  ante  Christum  natum  seculo,  Pe- 
loponnesi  incol'S  baud  ignota  fuisse  pro  comperto  habeam.  Ne- 
que tamen  inficias  eo,  potuisse  tam  symbola  quam  numina  mys- 
tica sacerdotibus  et  aliis  principibus  viris  plane  innotuisse,  et  in- 
ter secretiora  diu  latuisse,  antequam  poctis  et  rhapsodis  ea  in  coe- 
tus  hominum  vulgares  proferre  et  promulgare  licuisset :  ubicunque 
enim  sacerdotes  extiterunt,  mysteria,  ad  sanctimoniam  et  reveren- 
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tiam  tacenda  religione  augendam,  excogitata  sunt.  Si  ejusmodi 
sigilla  in  Peloponneso  ante  Heraclidarum  reditum  facta  fuerint, 
haud  a  ratione  abhorret  colonos  inde  oriundos,  auctis  jam  divitiis 
in  terris,  quse  auro  abundarent,  ea  adhibuisse  ad  symbola  ei 
imprimenda,  qulbus  pondere  vel  pretio,  in  singulis  portioni- 
bus,  publica  cuj  usque  clvitatis  auctoritate  comprobato,  in  merca- 
torum  usum  non  examinatum  acciperetur :  vel,  si  magis  credere 
libet,  eos  Lydorum  regibus,  qui  metalla  possiderent,  artifices  ad  ea 
in  ejusmodi  usum  sculpenda  suppeditasse ;  nam  isti  reges,  teste 
ipso  Herodoto,  qui  Lydis  monetae  inventionem  tribuit,  Grsecos 
artifices  ad  omnia  elegantiorum  artium  opera  perficienda  accersere 
solebant.' 


NOTICE  OF 

Nonni  Dionysiacorum  Lihri  Sex,  nb  octavo  ad  decimum  tertiuniy 
res  Baccliicas,  ante  expcditionem  Indicam,  complectentes :  emendavity 
omnium  Nonni  librorum  argumenta,  et  notas  mythologicas,  adjecit 
Gear  gins  Henricus  Moser,  Vlma-Bavarus,  Seminarii  Philologici 
Heidelbergensis  sodalis.  Praefatus  est  Fridericus  Creuzer.  Hei- 
delbergae,  ex  libraria  Mohrii  et  Zimmeri  Academica.  MDCCCIX. 
8.  -pagg,  281. 


V^.uoD  eruditissimus  juvenis  G.  H.  Moserus  consilium  cepit  edendi 
Nonni,  eo  magis  est  laudandum,  quo  plus  ipse  facultatis  ad  hoc  opus 
adfert  lectione  antiquorum  optimorumque  poetarum  et  Scriptorum 
comparatae.  Et  poetarum  quidem  Graecorum  aetatis  postremae 
carmina,  exceptis  Dionysiacis  Nonni,  et  editionibus  frequentata,  et 
doctis  hominibus  satis  cognita  sunt.  Nam  ex  heroico  genere  Musaeus, 
Coluthus,  Tryphiodorus,  Quintus  Smyrnaeus,  nostra  aetate,  singulares 
quisque  editores  habuerunt :  et  ex  epigrammatico,  Palladas,  Julianus, 
Paulus  vSilentiarius,  Agathias,  alii,  Graecae  Anthologiae  beneficio,  ut 
servati,  ita  celebrati  sunt.  Nonni  quum  exstent  duo  carmina,  alterum 
parvum,  Metaphrasis  Evangelii  S.  Joannis  ;  alterum  magnum,  Dio- 
nysiaca, de  rebus  Bacchi,  libris  quadraginta  octo  ;  illud  saepe  editum 
est :  hoc  bis  separatim,  semel  conjunctim  cum  caeteris  poetis  Graecis 
in  Lectii  Cnrpore  P.  Gr.  Quae  sors  carmini  a  legentium  paucitate 
venir.  Atqui  argumentum  certe  debebat  studiosos  antiquitatis  ad 
legendum  invitare,  amplum  illud  et  in  A'etustissima  historia  celebra- 
tum  et  sic  a  Nonno  tractatum,  ut  illud  non  modo  fuse  et  copiose 
persequeretur,  sed  maximam  rerum  partem  e  perditis  nunc  poetis  et 
scriptoribus  assumeret.     Quibus  materiae  dotibus  qui  non  contenti,  a 
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versificatore  etiam  poeticas  laudes,  inventionis,  oratinnis,  omatus  pos- 
tulant, profecto  iniquius  agunt.  Sed  redeamus  ad  propositum  librura. 
Hujus  tres  sunt  Partes  :  prima,  De  Nonni  vita,  ingenio,  et  scrijitis,  Com- 
mentatio,  pa.g.  1  12:  altera  continet  Dionysiacoruni  illos  octo  libroSy 
cum  emeyulationihis  et  notuHs  couteoctui  subjectis,  et  omjiium  librorum 
brevibus  ar,;  umentis,  pag.  13  168:  tertia  est,  Commentarius  Mi/tho- 
lon-icus  in  octo  illos  libros.  In  omnibus  his  partibus  exstat  haud  vul- 
garis cum  doctrinae  copia,  turn  judicandi  facultas.  Et  prima  quidem, 
praeter  ea,  quae  titulus  ejus  profitetur,  habet  alias  duas  notationes 
cognitu  jucuadas,  et  utiles,  alteram,  recentiorum  hommum  erudito- 
rum  diversa  in  utramque  partem  de  Nonno  judicantium,  vel  laudan- 
tlum,  vel  contemnentium  ;  alteram,  antiquorum  poetarum  et  aliorum 
Scriptorum,  qui  carminibus  hoc  argumentum  vel  attigerunt,  vel  trac- 
tarunt,  quale  hodieque  superest  Euripidis  drama  Bacchae.  Secunda 
porro  pars  6  grammatica  ratione  ad  locos  corruptos  et  obscuros  ex- 
pediendos  adfert  brevis  et  opportunae  animadversionis  quasi  adsper- 
sionem.  Tertia  denique  plane  thesaurum  totius  Mythologiae  con- 
tinet ;  quippe  nullum  in  illis  octo  libris  memoratur  nomen  minus 
quidem  vulgare,  Dei,  herois,  semidei,  numinis,  loci,  rei,  quin  ejus 
historia  et  auctorum  de  ilia  mentiones  docte  ccpioseque  annotentur. 
Quo  magis  optamus,  ut  tantae  industriae  et  eruditionis  juveni  is  locus 
obtingat,  ubi  has  dotes,  ad  iisdem  imbuenda  instituendaque  juniorura 
ingenia,  expromat.  DOCTR.  MI^CEL, 
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To    THE    EdITOK    of    THE    CLASSICAL    JoURNAL. 

In  reading  Bishop  Berkeley's  Minute  Philosopher,  I  met  with  an 
explanation  of  a  difficult  passage  in  the  1  Cor.  c.  xv.,  which  may 
possibly  be  acceptable  to  some  of  your  readers. 

In  the  29  th  verse  of  the  above-mentioned  chapter,  are  these 
words  :  — 

"  Else  what  shall  they  do,  which  are  baptized  for  the  dead,  if  the  dead  rise  not 
at  all  <^     Willi  are  they  then  baptized  for  the  dead  ^  " 

The  following  explanation  of  this  verse  is  given  in  the  Minute 
Philosopher,  Dial.  vi.   Vol.  ll.  p.  25.  2nd.  Ed.  Svo. 

«  I  remember,"  says  Euphranor,  "  to  have  heard  this  text 
explained  by  Laches,  the  Vicar  of  our  parish,  to  my  neighbour 
Lycon,  who  was  much  perplexed  about  its  meaning.  If  it  had 
been  translated,  as  it  might  very  justly,  «  baptized  for  the  sake  of 
the  dead^^  I  do  not  see,  said  Laches  why  people  should  be  puzz'ed 
about  the  sense  of  this  passage  ;  for  tell  me,  I  beseech  you,  for 
whose  sake  do  you  think  those  Christians  were  baptized  }  For 
whose  sake,  answered  Lycon,  but  their  own  ?  How  do  you 
mean  :  for  their  own  sake  in  this  life,  or  the  next  ?  Doubtless  in 
the  next,  for  it  was  plain  they  could  get  nothing  by  it  in  this. 
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They  were  then,  said  Laches,  baptized,  not  for  the  sake  of  them- 
selves, while  living,  but  for  the  sake  of  themselves  when  dead ; 
not  for  the  living,  but  the  dead.  I  grant  it.  Baptism,  therefore, 
must  have  been  to  them  a  fruitless  thing,  if  the  dead  rise  not  at 
all.  It  must.  Whence  Laches  inferred,  that  St.  Paul's  argument 
was  clear  and  pertinent  for  the  resurrection ;  and  Lycon  allowed 
it  to  be  an  argwnentum  ad  hnminem,  to  those  who  had  sought 
baptism.  There  is  then,  concluded  Laches,  no  necessity  for  sup- 
posing, that  living  men  were  in  those  days  baptized  instead  of  those 
who  died  without  baptism,  or  of  running  into  any  other  odd 
supposition,  or  strained,  or  far-fetched  interpretations,  to  make 
sense  of  this  passage." 

I  should  be  inuch  obliged  to  you,  .Sir,  or  any  of  your  learned 
correspondents,  to  inform  me,  where  I  may  find  Burton's  Poem, 
«  Sacerdos  Paroecialis  Rusticus."  I  know  several  persons,  who 
would  be  much  pleased  to  see  it  printed  in  the  "  Classical 
Journal."  (*) 

Your  insertion  of  this  letter  in  your  Journal  will  be  an 
encouragement  to  the  writer,  who  now  addresses  you  for  the  first 
time,  to  communicate  to  you  other  biblical  remarks. 

Edinburghy  May  2>,  1813.  D.  S. 

*  Tijat  Pofiu  is  printed  in  Opuscula  Metrico-Prosaica  Johunids  Burton, 
S.  T.  P.  Oxon.  1771.  We  siiall  make  inquiries  for  the  book  ;  and  if  we  fiiid  it  to 
be  very  scarce,  we  will  with  pleasure  reprint  tiie  Potm  in  the  Journal. — Ed. 
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,]So.  II. 

CHRIST'S  BIRTH 
NOT    MIS-TIMED, 

OR 

A  CLEARR  REFUTATION   OF    A    RESOLUTION   TO 

A  QUtSlTON   ABOUT  THE  TIME   OF 

CHKlST'S    NATIVITY 

BY  R.  S. ' 

PRETENDING    TO    EVIDENCE    BY    SCRIPTURE, 

THAT 

.JESUS  CHRIST  WAS  NOT  BORNE  IN  DECEMBER. 

LONDON  : 

Printed  for  Richard  Koi/ston,  in  Ivie  Lane. 

M.  DC.  XL.  IX. 

Amongst  the  rest  of  the  Pamphlets,  there  came  forth  this  week 
a  Resolution  to  a   Question  made  by  the  Lord  Carew,  touching 

*  Th«  Tract  by  R.  S.  has    been  reprinted  ia  tUe  PWceiiix,  Vol.  i.    see  also 
Doctor  Hammond's  IVorks,  Vol.  r.  p.  656. 
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the  true  time  of  the  birth  of  Christ,  framed  by  way  of  a  ktter, 
and  subscribed  (R.  S.)  What  operation  rtiis  resolution  may  have 
in  these  unsettled  times,  I  know  not :  but  being  it  pretends  so 
farre  to  the  scriptures,  I  may  have  leave  to  feare  it  may  have  some 
influence  on  the  minds  of  such  as  are  not  well  affected  to  the 
Resolves  of  the  primitive  times.  Who  being  already  too  forward 
to  deny  all  obedience  to  their  Mother  Ch.  where  she  cannot 
evidence  her  Cmmds.  expressly  and  particularly  out  of  the  Wd. 
of  God,  will  be  greedy  of  an  occasion  or  pretence  to  desert  her 
in  that,  which  may  in  any  way  seem  contrary  to  it.  To  prevent 
any  such  consequence  I  have  sent  this  Refutation  after  R.  S. 
his  Resolution,  not  doubting  but  it  will  clearly  shew  the  invalidity 
of  whatsoever  he  hath  endeavoured  to  bring  for  the  confirmation 
of  his  novel  assertion. 

To  the  I.  section,  or  Preface,  I  answer  nothing,  because  it  is 
only  an  Addresse,  and  pretends  not  to  any  part  of  the  proof. 

Of  the  II  section,  the  title  is  this  (The  true  time  of  Xt's 
Nativity  evidenced  J.  In  this  I  desire  to  joyne  issue,  and  deny 
that  any  evidence  of  Xt.'s  Nativity  is  to  be  found  in  this  section, 
which  is  the  body  of  his  Resolution.  This  argument  runs  thus; 
the  Conception  of  Jhn.  Bapt.  was  in  the  month  of  June  there- 
fore the  Conception  of  Xt.  (not  the  Birth,)  was  in  10th  the 
6th  month  after  June. 

The  consequence  I  acknowledge  without  any  further  dispute, 
and  therefore  shall  not  at  all  question  the  proof.  If  Jhn.  the  Bt. 
can  be  proved  out  of  Scripture  to  have  been  conceived  in  June, 
I  will  not  deny  but  our  Saviour  was  conceived,  and  consequently 
will  confesse,  that  he  was  not  Borne  in  Dec. 

But  the  Antecedent  is  in  no  wise  to  be  admitted,  wherefore  I 
absolutely  deny  that  it  can  be  proved  out  of  Scrip,  that  Jhn.  Bt. 
was  conceived  in  June,  and  therefore  to  your  Argument,  con- 
tained in  the  second  part  of  the  II.  section,  which  endeavours  to 
prove  the  Antecedent,  I  answer  thus : 

The  argument,  so  much  of  it  as  is  taken  out  of  Scrip,  is  no 
more  than  this  : 

The  course  of  Abiah  was  the  8  course,   1  Chr.  xxiv.  10. 

Zacharias  w«5  of  the  course  of  Abiah,  Luke  i.  5. 

After  the  course  o/' Abiah  Jhn.  Bt.  was  conceived,  Luke  i.  26. 

Niran,  [or  Abed,)  was  the  first  month  of  the  year,  Ex.  xii.  2. 
xiii.  i. 

Now  if  all  these  propositions  taken  out  of  these  severall  places 
of  Scripture  be  reduced  into  forme,  the  Argument  will  run  thus  : 

The  course  of  Abiah  was  the  S  course  of  Priests,  2  Ch. 

Zacharias  was  of  the  course  of  Abiah.  Luke.  Ergo,  Zach.  w-as 
of  the  8  course  of  the  Priests. 

This  syllogism  I  acknowledge  to  be  very  good,  and  therefore 
shall  take  the  conclusion  for  a  truth  :    only  this  I  must  have  leave 
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to  put  in  by  the  way — If  the  course  remained  in  the  same  order 
in  the  daies  of  Herod,  in  w^hich  they  were  instituted  by  K.  David; 
for  being  this  cannot  be  proved  out  of  the  Script,  and  being 
possible  that  in  so  long  time,  and  so  many  confusions,  the  order 
might  be  altered  :  therefore,  though  the  premises  be  both  in  the 
Script.,  yet  the  conclusion  is  not  altogether  of  Script,  authority. 

But  being  Josephus  hath  witnessed,  that  the  order  was  not 
altered,  I  admit  the  conclusion  as  a  truth ;  which  being  admitted, 
the  next  syllogism  will  be  this  : 

The  course  of  Zachariah  was  the  8  course  of  the  Priests. 

Jhn.  Bt.  was  conceived  at  the  end  of  the  course  of  Zachariah. 
Luke.  Ergo,  Jhn.  Bt.  was  conceived  at  the  end  of  the  8  course 
of  the  Priests. 

This  syllogism  I  likewise  willingly  admit ;  but  being  this  has 
not  yet  made  an  end  of  the  question,  we  must  thus  proceed  : 

The  end  of  the  8  course  of  the  Priests  was  in  June. 

Jhn.  Bt.  was  conceived  at  the  end  of  the  8  course  of  the  Priests. 

Ergo,  Jhn.  Bt.  was  conceived  in  June. 

"Without  this  syllogism  it  is  evident  that  the  question  is  not 
proved  at  all  •,  and  by  this  syllogism,  if  it  be  good,  it  is  as  evident, 
and  I  doe  freely  acknowledge,  that  the  question  is  by  the  Resolver 
fully  proved.     But  to  this  I  answer  : 

The  minor,  or  second  proposition,  I  acknowledge,  as  being  the 
conclusion  of  the  former  syllogism,  which  I  before  admitted. 
But  the  former  proposition,  or  major,  I  absolutely  deny  to  be 
formally  or  virtually  contained  in  the  Scriptures,  and  consequently 
I  affirm  the  conclusion  not  to  be  proved  by  this  argument  out 
of  Scripture. 

All  the  Scripture,  which  is  brought  by  the  Resolver  to  prove 
the  majory  are  two  places  out  of  Exodus,  from  which  it  is  truly 
collected,  that  Niran,  or  Abeb,  was  the  first  month  of  the  year : 
so  that  his  argument  runs  thus  : 

Niran,  (or  Abeb,)  was  the  first  month  of  the  year,  Ex.  xii.  2. 
xiii.  4. 

Ergo,  the  end  of  the  8  course  of  the  Priests,  was  in  June. 

This  is  all  which  he  brings  out  of  the  Script,  to  prove  this 
Prop,  and  every  one  sees  that  of  itself  this  proves  it  not.  There- 
fore the  Resolver,  in  his  discourse,  hath  not  proved  out  of  the 
Scriptures  that  Jhn.  Bt.  was  conceived  in  June,  which  he 
undertook  to  prove. 

But  though  he  have  not  proved  his  assertion  out  of  the  Scripts., 
yet  T  must  confesse  he  addeth  that  of  his  owne,  without  any 
authority  of  Scripture,  or  any  other  Authour,  which  if  it  were  in 
the  Script,  might  prove  his  assertion  to  be  of  Script,  truth,  and 
of  Divine  Authority  ;  or  if  it  were  in  any  other  good  Authours, 
might  make  probable,  according  to  the  authority  of  the  Authour. 

Now  that  which  thus  he  adds,  or  I  said  of  his  own,  consists  of 
these  two  particulars  : 
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1.  That  the  first  course  began  alwales  at  the  beginning  of  the 
first  month  of  the  yeare  : 

2.  That  each  course  continued  a  fortnight,  and  so  the  2i  courses 
made  up  a  full  compleatt  yeare,  and  consequently  that  the  end 
of  the  8  course  was  at  the  end  of  the  4-  month  which  was 
June. 

But  this  addition  of  the  Resolver  is  not  only  not  to  be  found  in 
the  Word  of  God,  or  in  any  other  authour  of  any  Antiquity  j 
(as  I  presume),  but  is  in  itself  considered  apparently  false,  for 
12  fortnights  doe  not  make  an  Hebrew  year,  nor  2  fort.'iights  a 
Hebrew  mt.  Suppose  then  that  the  course  of  locariby  or  the  first 
course  should  be  the  first  day  of  Abeby  and  that  day  fortnight 
to  the  15  day  of  Abeb  the  2  course,  and  so  successively  to  the 
ende  of  the  24  courses,  it  is  evident  that  all  the  courses  would  be 
gone  over  in  336  dales,  for  14  times  24  make  precisely  3  6.  But 
even  in  the  lunar  yeare  of  the  Hebrews,  without  any  intercala- 
tion, there  are  contained  no  lesse  than  354  dales.  So  that  of 
necessity  there  must  be  18  dales  left  at  the  ende  of  the  yeare 
without  any  course  of  Priests,  and  consequently  the  daily  sacri- 
fice must  cease,  for  the  constant  performance  of  which  these 
courses  were  instituted,  which  of  itselfe  is  most  false,  or  the 
first  course  must  then  begin  agalne,  which  is  most  contradictory 
to  the  first  part  of  the  Resolver'' s  addition,  viz.  That  the  Jirst 
course  always  begifis  with  the  Jirst  day  of  the  Jirst  month. 

But  the  truth  is,  these  parts  of  the  Resolver's  addition  doe 
not  only  (taken  joyntly  together)  include  a  manifest  repugnancy, 
(which  proves  but  one  of  them  false,)  but  each  of  them  seve- 
rally is  not  onely  destitute  of  any  proofe  in  the  Holy  "Writ,  or 
other  good  authority  ;  but  will  appear  by  itself  to  be  false,  by 
as  good  authority  as  can  possibly  in  such  a  case  be  had. 

Josephus,  a  learned  Jew,  who  was  himself  a  Priest,  and  one  of 
the  course  of  locarib,  the  onely  man  upon  whose  authority  the 
continuation  of  the  order  in  the  courses  from  Solomon's  institu- 
tion, to  the  destruction  of  the  second  Temple,  (without  which 
the  very  first  part  of  the  Resolver's  argument  signifies  nothing) 
this  Josephus,  I  say,  tells  us  plainly,  that  David  instituted  these 
courses  of  the  Priests,  not  for  a  fortnight  together,  but  a  weeke. 
His  words  are  these  in  II.  Chap,  of  the  7  Booke  of  the  Jewish 
Antiquities,  [VII,  XIV.  p.  327.  ed.  Hudson]  zijara^s  U  [re  H.] 
JAjav  77«TgJav  liUKOVilrr^yA  TOO  0Ba)  Itti  r<[jjfuic  oktcu,  k-rih  (rup(BoiTOU  sttI 
<rd(5lBaTov.  i.  e.  David  appointed  one  \amily  in  its  cotirse  to 
minister  unto  the  Lord  for  8  daies^  from  Sabbath  to  Sabbath, 
He  calls  (indeed)  the  space  of  time  allotted  to  each  course 
8  dales,  reckoning  (according  to  their  manner)  both  the  day  they 
began,  and  the  day  they  ended  their  service,  which  is  evident 
by  the   words  that  immediately  follow  them  from  Sabbath  to 
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Sahhath.  And  therefore  it  is  said,  Luke  2.  21.  When  8  daies 
were  accomplished  for  the  Circumcision  of  the  child,  his  name  was 
called  Jesus  ;  whereas  he  was  circumcised  on  the  8  day,  and 
so  there  were  but  7  compleat  daies  from  his  Nativity  to  his 
Circumcision.  So  the  courses  of  the  Priests  are  said  to  minister 
8  daies,  whereas  they  began  their  service  on  the  Sabbath,  and 
ended  the  same  time  of  the  day  the  next  Sabbath,  vihich  is  but 
the  space  of  7  compleat  daies.  Which  is  most  evident  out  of 
a  booke  of  theirs  extant  called  rsTl'Ciyi'^  "^20  Sejjher  Maamadoth  : 
i.  e.  the  book  of  their  services,  or  their  liturgy,  M^hich  is  divided 
into  seven  parts  containing  the  service  of  the  7  daies.  The 
courses  then  were  not  for  a  fortnight,  but  for  a  weeke,  as  Theo- 
phylact  upon  St.  Luke  hath  well  observed,  saying,  'O  SoX'.fxaiV 
TOV  vaoj*  T-^KiC'vi-  xccT^'^Trj'jS  xcA  =dr!J.?^lctc,  o  ettiv  ^B^cu^cthug'  1.  G.  Solo- 
mon  lahen  he  had.  finished  the  Temple  appiointed  also  the  courses^ 
that  is  to  say,  the  "doe ekes. 

And  this  may  be  further  evidenced  yet  out  of  the  Word  of 
God,  for  at  the  same  time  that  the  Priests  were  divided  into  24 
courses,  the  Levites  were  divided  so  likewise  for  their  attendance 
on  the  Priests.  1  Chron.  23.  6.  of  which  Josephus  speaks  very 
expressly,  (Ibid.) 

y.y.r.cxtTai^.ivjJV  xaru  tov  avrov  avt$Y'yr,iv  rpoxcv  Tali  roov  hpsaov  l^v;//.!- 
plaiv  sTi)  r,u.sc'jtK  oxtco  [Ibid.]  i.  e.  David  divided  also  the  tribe  of 
Levi  into  24  parts,  ischo  hy  lot  kept  these  cotirses  for  8  daies 
after  the  manner  of  the  courses  of  the  Priests.  The  Levites  then 
were  divided  after  the  same  manner  with  the  Priests,  and  kept 
the  s.:me  courses.  But  the  Levites'  courses  were  but  weekly,  as 
appears  1  Chron.  9  25.  And  their  Brethren  (viz.  the  Levites) 
lohich  'were  in  their  villages  were  to  come  cfler  7  daies  from  time 
to  t'vie  with  them,  therefore  the  courses  of  the  Priests  were 
weekly.  And  this  weeke  began  alwaies  on  the  Sabbath  day,  as 
appears  by  the  words  of  Josephus,  aTro  (ra(Spdrov  eti-j  cral^pxTov,  and 
out  oi  Sephcr  Maaboth,  in  which  are  these  words; 

i.  e.  Jicd  on  the  Sabbath  day  they  added  one  benediction  to  the 
course  that  went  off. 

Now  being  every  course  began  on  the  Sabbath  day,  and  the 
first  day  of  the  month  began  on  any  day  of  the  weeke  as  well  as 
the  Sabbath,  and  being  all  these  weekly  courses  were  compleated 
in  168  daies,  (for  7  times  24  make  so  many,)  and  then  to  begin 
again,  that  there  might  be  no  intermission  of  the  service  of  God  : 
therefore  the  first  course  could  not  be  tied  to  the  beginning  of 
any  month,  much  less  to  the  beginning  of  the  yeare.  The  truth 
of  all  which  any  man  must  at    first   of  necessity  confesse,  who 
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has  but  observed  how  exact  the  Jexoes  were  in  keephig  these 
courses,  and  how  loose  in  the  observation  of  their  months  and 
yeares. 

By  all  which  it  is  clearly  demonstrated,  (as  farre  as  matters  of 
this  nature  are  capable  of  demonstration,)  that  the  severall  courses 
of  the  Priests  instituted  by  David  did  not  continue  for  a  fort- 
night together.  Neither  did  the  first  course  of  locarib  alwaies 
begin  with  the  first  month  Nisan  or  Abib.  Without  which  pro- 
positions granted  to  be  true  (as  they  are  most  certainly  false) 
all  which  the  Resolver  brings  out  of  the  Scripture,  doth  not 
prove  any  such  thing,  as  that  John  Baptist  ivas  conceived  in 
June. 

From  hence  I  conclude  that  the  Resolver''s  argument  doth  not 
prove  that  our  Saviour  was  conceived  in  Dec,  because  the  ante- 
cedent of  the  argument  is  not  proved,  viz.  that  John  Baptist  was 
conceived  in  June. 

To  the  HI.  Section  by  way  of  postscript,  in  which  he  endea- 
voureth  to  shew,  that  St.  Chrj/sostotne  was  the  occasion  of 
this  err  our,  w^io  supposed  Zachary  to  be  the  High  Priest ,  I 
answer : 

That  Saint    Chrysostome  did  thinke   Zachary  was  the  High 
Priest^  is  true,  and  that   that   opinion   of  Saint    Chrysostome  is 
Jalse,  I  coiitesse  :  But  that  that  opinion  was  the  occasion  of  observ- 
ing the  25  day  of  Decemb.  for  Xt.'s  Nativity^  I  absolutely  deny. 
And  this  the  Resolver  doth  not,  caimot  prove. 

For  that  which  was  observed  before  Saint  Chrysostome' s 
time,  could  not  be  occasioned  by  any  opinion  of  Saint  Chrysos- 
tome. 

But  the  observation  of  the  25  of  Dec.  for  the  Nativity  of 
our  Saviour  was  before  Saint  Chrysostome'' s  time. 

Therefore  the  observation  of  the  25  of  Dec.  for  the  Nativity 
was  not  occasioned  by  any  opinion  of  Saint  Chrysostome,  and 
consequently  not  by  that  opinion  of  his  that  Zacliary  was  the 
High  Priest. 

The  major  is  without  all  question  true.  The  minor  is  as  cer- 
taine  out  of  antiquity.  But  I  shall  only  prove  it  by  Saint  Chry- 
sostome's  owne  testimony,  who  in  a  sermon  preached  upon 
this  day  at  Antioch.  declares,  that  he  was  not  the  authour^  nor 
occasion  of  the  celebration  of  it,  but  that  he  received,  it  from  the 
Church  of  Rome,  who  by  ««  ancient  tradition  had  long  observed 
it.     His  words   are  these:    [Vol.  V.  P.  4-19.  Par.  1636.]    'AXKot. 

TTOKlV   SKilvTiV   oIkOUVTJUV,     'TTU.pziXYj'tOLLLzV-  t''.]'J   YlfXSpXV-   1.  6.    But  hcarC     and 

believe  that  we  have  received  this  day,  (25  of  Dec.)  from  those 
wh  ch  have  exact  knowledge  of  these  things,  and  inhabit  that 
citie,  (Rome),  where  the  censual  tables  were    extant,  in  which 
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our  Saviour's  Nativity  was  described.  0»  yuq  Ixii  haTplfSovTes, 
avcu'^zV  aai  Ix  TraAaTaj  Trupocloa-EMg  oivtyjV  iTrneXoiivTsg,  txvro)  vuv 
ctiiTYg  YiuJiv  TYjv  yv'2(nv  ^lETrsix^avTo.  [Ibid.]  For  they  isohich  live 
there,  having  a  long  "while  hy  an  ancient  tradition  celebrated  this 
day,  have  now  at  last  transmitted  the  humledge  of  it  to  us.  Thus 
the  Easterne  Church,  and  particularly  St.  Chryscstome,  received 
this  day  from  the  Western  Church,  and  conseqnently  St.  Chry- 
sostome  by  his  errour  was  no  occasion  of  the  celebration  of  the 
25  day  of  December,  "Otts^  lln  lii^oa. 


LEXICOGRAPIIICJL  HINTS  TO  THE    EDITORS 
OF    STEPHENS'  "GREEK    THESAURUS^ 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  Classical  Journal. 

JL  BEG  leave  to  trouble  you  with  a  few  remarks  on  the  in- 
tended Edition  of  Stephens'  Greek  Lexicon^  which  occurred  on 
the  perusal  of  Lord  Grenville's  Letter  in  the  Eighth 
Number  of  the  Classical  Journal.  His  Lordship  observes  "  the 
size  of  your  book  is  a  very  minor  consideration"—  now  I  must 
differ  from  his  Lordship  on  this,  in  my  opinion,  at  least, 
very  important  circumstance.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  folio 
volume  is  prejudicial  to  the  reader,  not  merely  to  his  general 
health,  by  crushing  the  chest,  and  inducing  pectoral  complaints, 
for  that  would  be  a  trifle,  only  suffering  an  early  martyrdom  in  the 
good  cause  \  but  by  putting  an  early  period  to  literary  labor,  by 
the  destruction  of  the  eyes  themselves.  Now  let  a  person,  with 
rather  short  vision,  take  a  large  folio,  and  he  will  find  the  pe- 
rusal of  it  attended  with  more  labor  and  fatigue  to  his  eyes, 
than  that  of  a  quarto  or  octavo.  When  bent  over  a  folio,  especially 
an  editio  princeps  with  the  luxury  of  broad  margins,  the  reader 
must  either  frequently  change  his  seat,  to  accommodate  the  focus 
of  vision  to  the  high  and  low  lines  of  the  same  page,  or  the 
eye  itself  must  be  thrown  into  stronger  action  to  produce  the 
same  effect ;  the  consequence  of  which  will  be,  tco  great  an 
influx  of  blood  to  the  internal  parts  of  the  eye,  headache  and 
morbid  sensibility  to  light.  So  convinced  am  I  of  the  pernicious 
effects  of  tall  volumes,  that,  in  defiance  of  the  imputation  of 
barbarism,  I  had  the  delightful  margins  of  Boerhaave's  edition 
of  Aretseus  pared  down  to  render  it  more  comfortable  to  read. 
If  these  remarks  be  just,  a  moderate-sized  quarto  will  be  at- 
tended with  less  injury  to  the  sight  than  a  folio ;  and  an  octavo, 
when  laid  steady  on  a  table,  not  improperly  held  vacillating  in 
the  hands,  is  still  less  injurious  -,  but  owing  to  the  inconvenient 
number  of  volumes  requisite,  the  quarto   form,  in  the  present 
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case,  ought  to  be  preferred.  From  the  badness  of  the  paper 
and  smallness  of  the  type  in  the  generaUty  of  Lexicons,  one 
would  infer,  that  the  Editors  meant  them  for  the  use  of  the 
young  and  strong- sighted  oi/ly,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  middle- 
aged  and  spectacle-user  j  but  if  the  type  be  accommodated  to 
the  eye  of  the  middle-aged,  it  will  certainly  be  more  comfortable 
and  less  hurtful  to  the  eye  of  the  young.' 

By  the  republication  of  Stephens,  you  prepare  a  treat  for  the 
learned  of  Europe  •,  but  ought  not  our  own  schools  to  claim  some  at- 
tention ?  The  want  of  a  good  school  lexicon  is  generally  admit- 
ted, though  opinions  vary  with  regard  to  the  propriety  of  explain- 
ing the  Greek  words  in  Latin,  or  in  a  modern  language.  But 
it  appe.irs  absurd  to  explain,  or  rather  translate  a  Greek  word 
by  an  obscure  Latin  word,  which  may  render  a  dictionary  need- 
ful. That  the  Latin  is  incapable  of  accurately  explaining  the 
Greek  idiom,  appears  tacitly  acknowledged  by  those  who  adhere 
to  the  old  plan.  Damm,  in  his  invaluable  lexicon,  frequently 
explains  in  German.  j^Lmil.  Porter  also  gives  French  transla- 
tions ;  and  Viger  follows  the  same  mode,  which,  had  he  done 
so  more  generally,  would  have  added  much  to  the  comfort  of 
the  student.  Lennep,  p.  632.  on  the  Greek  article,  observes— 
"  Latine  explicari  satis  non  potest :  nam  cum  omnibus  suis  copiis, 
ne  Cicero  quidem  quidquam  subministrabit  quod  cum  articido 
GrcECo  comparari  queat  j  verum  nos  BelgcE  rem  facile  percipiemus." 
Perhaps  no  modern  language  is  capable  of  expressing,  accurately, 
the  niceties  of  the  Greek  particles,  but  we  may  make  a  more 
satisfactory  approach,  by  using  the  Latin,  where  it  expresses  the 
sense  more  briefly,  accompanying  it  with  a  translation,  ex  para- 
phrase in  familiar  language.  On  the  continent,  the  plan  of 
explaining  the  Greek  in  a  modern  idiom  has  been  adopted  with 
advantage.  Dillenius  and  Vollbeding  have  published  Greek- 
German  Lexicons  :  and  various  Chrestomathias,  on  the  plan  of 
Dalzel's  Collectanea,  explaining  one  or  more  authors,  have 
given  to  the  German  student  great  facilities  in  acquiring  the 
Greek. 

In  1796  and  1801,  the  industrious  Uaas.  as  Schneider  terms 
him,  published  his  "  vollstandiges  griechisch-deutsches  Worter- 
buch,"  Leipsig.  2  vols.   8vo.,  in   which  he  took  Ernesti  for  his 

'  I  cannot  refrain  from  adding  a  hint  respecting  the  sight,  which  may  per- 
haps be  of  some  use :  when  the  student  has  strained  his  eyes  l)y  close  and 
long  reading,  and  seeks  relief  by  walking  abroad,  let  him  not  indulge  in  the 
distant  prospect,  at  least  not  hastily,  but  ratiier  allow  the  eye  to  wander 
incuriously,  over  a  space  not  much  exceeding  what  he  has  so  long  accus- 
tomed himself  to.  It  jnay  perhaps  be  unnecessary  to  caution  against  reading 
in  the  open  air,  or  in  a  strong  light  of  any  kind.  Powerful  stimuli  req^uirc 
repetition  and  eventually  destroy  the  organ. 
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model,  adding  the  historical  and  geographical  part,  which  the 
latter  had  omitted.  The  words  are  explained  in  German,  and 
the  work  is  highly  spoken  of;  but  the  author's  predilection  for 
Oriental  learning,  has  led  him  to  neglect  plain  and  obvious 
etymologies,  in  order  to  derive  Greek  words  from  an  Hebrew 
origin.  On  this  subject,  Schneider  remarks  that  in  the  present 
day  he  would  not  have  suspected  any  philologist  of  attempting 
to  refer  Greek  roots  to  an  Hebrew  source  ;  had  not,  in  addition 
to  Uaas  and  Hetzel,  La  Rivier^,  in  France,  followed  this  plan. 
In  the  lexicon  of  Uaas^  in  order  to  spare  room,  t)ie  unchange- 
able part  of  the  word  is  not  repeated  in  the  derivative,  but  is 
supplied  by  a  dash  pi. iced  before  the  termination  —  this  mode  is 
followed  by  Schneider,  but  it  is  troublesome,  and  has  rather  a 
disagreeable  effect. 

In  1797  the  first  vol.  of  Schneider's  Lexic.  came  out,  and  in 
the  following  year  the  second,  forming  two  8vo  vols,  of  2000 
pages.  In  1802  a  kind  of  abridgment  of  this  work  was  made 
by  Riemer,  under  the  direction  of  Schneider,  "  Kleines  Grie- 
chrisch-deutsches  Nandurrterbuch.  Ein  auszug  aus  J.  G.  Schnei- 
ders," &c.  Jena,  in  2  vols.  Svo.  and  containing  1500  pages.  In 
the  Introduc^tion,  the  author  offers  some  new  ideas  upon  the 
Greek  grammar,  and  respecting  the  study  of  the  language. 

In  1805  and  6,  the  second  edition  of  Schneider  was  published 
in  two  4to.  vols-,  containing  upwards  of  1400  pages.  This 
Lexicon  has  eclipsed  every  one,  which  has  appeared  since  the 
great  work  of  Henry  Stephens,  and  excites  a  regret  that  the 
German  language  is  not  more  cultivated  in  this  country,  to 
render  this  work  of  general  service.  Besides  th.e  above,  two 
Greek  Latin  Lexicons  have  appeared  in  Germany,  «<  Zimmermanni 
Lexicon,  Gr.  et  Lat."  2  vols.  Svo.  1771.  and  "  Bornii  Nomencla- 
tor  seu  Lexicon  m.anuale  Ling.  Gr."  8vo.  Lipsiae.  1798.  Of 
this,  however,  whicli  follows  the  order  of  Ernesti,  only  one 
volume  has  come  out. 

In  France,  Lexicography  has,  within  these  six  years,  made 
much  progress;  in  1806,  an  improved  edition  of  Schrevelius  was 
published  at  Paris  by  Jannet,  which  is  said  to  be  the  most 
correct  reprint  of  this  work  that  has  yet  appeared,  and  is  en- 
riched by  2000  words  extracted  from  Ernesti.  In  1807  Que- 
non  published  his  Dictionnaive  Grec-Francois,  containing  nearly 
1600  8vo  pages.  M.  Thory,  Librarian  to  the  Imperial  Library, 
contributed  largely  to  the  execution  of  this  work,  and  nearly 
the  whole  was  revised  by  the  celebrated  Villoison.  The  Nomen- 
clature of  Schrevelius  forms  the  basis  of  this  work,  except  where 
occasional  alterations  were  thought  necessary.  Though  it  is  cer- 
fainly  a  much  more  useful  manual  to  the  student  than  its 
prototype,  by  giving  the  meaning  of  each  word     more  copiouslv 
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in  intelligible  French,  not  in  cramped  Latin,  yet  a  number  of 
the  examples  are  omitted,  and  the  various  forms  of  the  verb, 
irregular  tenses  and  dialectic  changes  are  less  frequently  noticed 
than  in  the  edition  by  Hill,  used  in  this  country.  It  is,  however, 
a  useful  v/ork,  and  may  prove  still  more  so  when  the  French 
Greek  part,  which  is  promised,  shall  appear. 

In  1809,  Planche  published  his  Dictionnaire  Grec-Francois, 
compose  sur  I'ouvrage  intitule  Thesaurus  Linguae  Graecae  de 
Henri  Etieime.  This  work  consists  of  1461  large  octavo  pages, 
each  divided  into  three  columns.  It  professes  to  give  all  the 
words  of  the  different  ages  of  the  Greek  language,  their  Ety- 
mology, their  primary  and  figurative  sense.  The  various  accep- 
tations of  each  word  are  illustrated  by  copious  examples  :  idio- 
matic expressions  and  phrases  are  abundantly  introduced,  and 
the  various  irregularities  of  the  verbs,  and  the  significations  of 
the  different  moods  are  carefully  marked.  This  work  is,  as  yet, 
scarcely  known  in  England ;  but,  from  its  copiousness  and 
neatness  of  execution,  it  is  highly  deserving  of  a  place  in  our 
schools.  It  is  not,  like  Schrevelius,  a  dry  vocabulary,  but  is 
rendered  amusing  by  various  entertaining  extracts,  and  by  fre- 
quent explanations  of  Grecian  manners  and  customs.  A  Greek 
English  lexicon,  modelled  after  the  present  work,  would  be  an 
invaluable  present  to  our  youth.  It  might,  perhaps,  be  an  im- 
provement to  add  to  it,  the  appendix,  or  analytical  part  annexed 
to  the  first  edition  of  Professor  Schneider's  Greek  Lexicon,  con- 
sisting of  125  pages,  and  containing  the  solution,  and  expla- 
nation, of  difficult  and  unusual  forms  and  flexions  of  words, 
used  by  Historians  and  Poets,  and  particularly,  smoothing  those 
difficulties  occasioned  by  the  various  dialects. 

S.S.  May  17,  1813.  T.M.  W. 


CLASSICAL,  BIBLICAL,  ^nd  BIBLICO- 
ORIENTAL. 

lI3o»  I, 

*^*  fVehavemade  arrangements  for  CGllecting  an  account  of 
ALLipanu0cript0o/2  the  above  departments  (J  Literature, 
zvhich  at  present  exist  in  the  various  Vublic  Libra- 
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RiES  in  Great  Britain.  IFe  shall  continue  them 
in  each  Number  till  finished,  when  an  Index  shall  be 
given  of  the  tvhole.  After  which  zve  shall  collect  an 
account  of  the  Manuscripts  in  the  Royal  and  Impe- 
rial Libraries  on  theContinent.  Ani)  communications 
from  our  Friends,  may  be  of  assistance   to  our  under- 


taking. 


BRITISH  MUSEUM. 

No.    I. 

BIBLIOTHECA    MSS.     REGIA' 


CotJiregJ  ipanu^criptt  Bililici  dDraec^ 


!•  HjBLlA    Graced,     Literis    majusculis  exarata,     Sec.    IF. 
[1  D.   V.  VI.  Vll.Vlil.]* 

Obss.  This  is  the  celebrated  Codex  Alexandrinus.  It  is  written  upon 
vellum,  in  uncial,  or  capital  letters,  without  ma' ks  of  aspiration,  accents, 
or  intervals  between  the  words,  and  has  very  tew  ;tbbreviations.  It  consists 
of  four  volumes  in  quarto.  The  three  first  contain  the  whole  of  the  ca- 
nonical and  apocryphal  scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  fourth 
volume  the  New  Testament,  with  the  epistles  of  Clement  of  Rome.  Its 
ag;e,  history,  and  importance,  have  been  discussed  by  most  of  the  eminent 
Biblical  Scholars  of  Europe,  viz.  by  Walton,  Hody,  Mill,  Grabe,  Wetstein, 
Michaelis,  and  very  particularly  by  Dr.  Woide,  who  published,  with  types 
cast  for  the  purpose,  at  a  very  considerable  expense,  a  fac-simile  of  the 
text  of  the  New  Testament,  letter  for  letter,  and  line  for  line,  and  with 
all  the  obliterations  occasioned  by  time,  and  the  restorations  made 
by  a  modern  hand,  very  particularly  noticed.  In  1812,  a  fac-simile  of  the 
Book  of  Psalms  was  printed  with  Dr.  Woide's  types,  by  the  Reverend  H.  H. 
Baber,  a  Librarian  of  the  British  Museum,  who  has  issued  proposals  for 
publishing  a  fac-simile  of  a  larger  portion  of  this  highly  important  Manu- 
script, viz.  the  Pentateuch. 

The  Codex  Alexandrinus  arrived  in  this  country  in  the  year  1628,  as  a 
present  to  King  Charles  I.  from  Cyrillus  Lucaiis,  Palriaich  of  Alexandria, 
and  afterwardsof  Constantinople,  where,  after  various  persecutions,  he  was 


•  The  Royal  Library  consists  of  Hear  2,000  volumes  in  Manuscript,  collected 
by  the  Kin};s  and  Queens  of  England,  from  a  very  early  period  up  to  the  reign 
of  George  II.  when  the  whole  of  the  Royal  Books  were  deposited  in  the  Britisli 
Museum. 

♦  Mark  of  reference  to  the  place  of  the  Manuscript  in  the  Library. 
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strangled.  His  motive  for  trans  Erring  this  venerable  Manuscript  to  Eng- 
laiid,  after  it  had  been  tor  many  centuries  the  revered  treasure  of  .the 
Greek  Church,  was  with  the  pious  moiive  of  providmg  more  effectually  for 
the  better  preservation  of  so  valuable  a  Record  of  Christianity,  against  the 
barbarous  fury,  and  jealous  spirir  of  Mahometan  superstition,  to  which  it 
was  hourly  exposed  in  a  land  of  deluded  infidels.  In  the  year  1753,  this  Ma- 
nuscript, witli  the  whole  of  the  library  of  the  Kings  of  England,  was  removed 
to  the  British  Museum. 

2.  Liber  Ruth,  Rcgum  libri  IV.  Paralipomennoon,  Esdra,  JEs- 

thera,  Maccabceorum  libri  III.     JEsthera  iterun7,  diversus  a 

priore,  et  Esaia.     Sec.  XIV.     [1  D.  IL] 

Ofcss.ThisManuscript  is  written  in  cursive  Greek  with  accents,  stops,  and 
considerable  abbreviations.  It  contains  some  very  remarkable  various  read- 
ings, and  has  been  carefully  collated  by  Dr.  Holme,  for  his  laborious  edi- 
tion of  the  Septuagint,  now  in  the  course  of  publication.  It  belonged  ori- 
ginally, as  appears  from  a  Greek  inscription  in  a  lecent  hand,  on  the  first 
leaf,  to  the  Monastery  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  in  the  Island  of  Calchea. 

3.  Prophetarum  minorum  et  majorum  prophetia.     [1  B.  II.] 

06ss.  This  Manuscript  is  a  small  folio,  fairly  written  upon  vellum  about  the 
l^th  century.  By  a  second  hand  are  written  in  the  margin  notes  as  far 
as  the  Prophet  Isaiah. 

4.  Psalterium  G rectum.     Sec.  XI.     [2  A.  VI  ] 

Obss.  It  is  a  small  duodecimo,  written  upon  vellum,  inlaid  in  paper.  Its 
contents  are,  1st,  A  Prologue  upon  the  Prophet  David.  2d,  The  History 
of  the  Psalter  from  Josephus.  3d,  St.  Athanasius's  Epistle  to  Marcelli- 
nus,  in  praise  of  the  Psaiter,  abridged.  4th,  The  Prayer  to  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  5th,  The  Prayer  to  the  Virgin  Mother.  6th,  The  Book  of  Psalms, 
which  concludes  with  the  spurious  Psalm  of  David,  upon  his  conquering 
Goliath.  7th,  The  Songs  of  Moses.  8th,  The  Prayer  of  Anne,  the  mother 
of  Samuel.  9th,  The  Prayer  of  the  Prophet  Habakkuk.  10th,  The  Prayer 
of  Esaias.  11th,  The  Prayer  of  Jonas.  12th,  The  Prayer  of  the  Three 
Children,  and  the  Hymn  of  tiie  same.     13th,  Magnificat  et  Benedictus. 

5.  Solomonis  Proverbia,   Ecclesiastes,  et   Cantica   Canticorum. 

Sec.  XIV.     [lA.  XV.] 

Ohss.  This  Manuscript  is  in  quarto,  written  upon  paper.  The  Greek 
is  accompanied  throughout  with  a  latin  version  in  parallel  columns,  and 
with  an  exposition  in  Greek  on  the  Canticles. 

6.  S.  Pauli,   Jacobi,   Petri,  Johannis,  et  JudcE,  Epistola.     Sec. 

XIV.    [1  B.  I.] 

Ofiss.  The  Prologue  of  Euthalius,  the  Deacon,  precedes  the  epistles. 
This  Manuscript  is  written  on  paper,  and  is  in  a  very  tender  and  imperfect 
state,  having  been  damaged  by  fire,  and  still  more  so  by  damp. 
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JCCOUNT    OF   CAMBRIDGE   HONORS, 


If  the  following  comparative  view  of  the  great  rivals  of  this 
University  should  be  inserted  in  your  work,  you  will  thereby 
gratify  many,  besides  your  well-wisher, 

Camfi ridge,  May  18,  1813.  •  C.  C.  C. 


SS.  Trin.  Coll.  Coll.  Div.  Joh.  Honors  Rained  by  the 

whole  Uuivcrsity. 

^      ^'    ?    ?  S  ?  ^     ?    P    2    !?  ^     o    p    ^    5 

17(50  24  18  29  2  0  41  38  49  5  0  163  150  209  18  0 

1770  46  35  45  5  1  68  71  76  10  1  -276  265   325  38  4 

1780  70  56  76  8  4  109  100  96  19  6  410  397  447  58  24 

1790  106  97  97  15  9  143  118  116  21  12  565  549  566  78  44 

1800  152  124  121  23  20  181  144  UT  27  16  724  708  676  98  64 

\     1310  200  165  137  31  25  215  170  145  31  22  874  853  767  118  84 

1813  220  176  150  35  28  226  182  148  32  24  921  902  801  124  90 

Upon  looking  over  the  above  list,  it  will  be  seen  that  Trinity 
College  has  gained  wonderfully  upon  its  rival  since  the  year  1790  ; 
indeed,  at  that  period,  it  could  hardly  have  been  expected  that  in 
2 J  years  it  would  have  so  nearly  equalled  it  in  the  number  of 
Wranglers  and  Senior  Optimes,  and  have  exceeded  it  in  that  of 
Junior  Optimes,  Chancellor's  Medallists,  and  Smith's  Prizemen — 
The  Jchnians  yet  have  to  boast  of  their  superior  number  of 
Senior  Wranglers,  but  in  every  other  respect  (save  the  Hulseaii 
Prizemen,  and  the  honors  already  noticed,)  they  are  inferior  to 
Trinity.  Long  may  the  honorable  rivalry  be  kept  up  between 
the  noble  champions ;  and  may  their  contention  be  the  means  of 
maintaining  the  exalted  rank,  which  this  University  at  present  holds 
in  every  part  of  the  world,  among  the  "  Seminaries  for  sound 
learning  and  religious  education  !" 
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In  Tragicorum  Gracorum  Carmina  Monostropha  Cummentarius 

aurtore  G.  B. 


Vide  No.  uU.  p.  167. 

JtlACTENUS  de  iEschyli  Cantlbus  est  dictum*  Ad  Sophoclem 
pergo.  Cujus  inter  fabulas  tria  tantummodo  carmina  exstant 
Monostropha,  a  Botheo  et  Erfurdtio  in  Antistropha,  Musis  invitis, 
disposita.  Judicet  lector  Diva  Critica  mihi  magis,  necne,  arrideat. 
Sic  lego  Trach.  205.  et  seqq. 

(TTg.  «'.  aVTKTTp.  et. 

'JyoXoXu^aTo)  So/Aoj  Icfietrr/otcr-  ^IvSerov  su^ager^av  '^TroAAcova) 

IV  etXctKuyouii'  o[ji.ctu\ci  v6jj.^o(i(ri  ^  npoa"-  > 

xAay-  5        TdTuv  voy^io  Tlaioiv  avaycTca,  ^oa.- 

yu.  iiui}i.Oi  up(revuv'iTw,  3       rs,  'rtuqUvoi,  Tu'/"AgTBixiv  6 

CTp.  (3'.  uvTKrrp.  |3'. 

e[/.o<nropov  IA«$>]/So'Aov  uslpoix,*,  ooS'  a7ra)<rO|x«i 

«]«,<$)»  TTvgug,  'Ogrvyia.  Avuiov,  cu  noipav',  IjU-ac, 

•Icrlaj  T?  v6iJi,^cts'  9       •^Ss,  (^pe'vaj  ot-vxTupucrcn  12 

euav,  a^Ti  jBciK^lav  vtto-  IttwSos. 

CTps^cuv  ccjXjAAaVj'Ictf  7r«iav. 

*8',  c«  cf  jAa  yvvcHf  raS*  ocvTiTrgcupiXf 

JSoy,    (TO*  /SASTTeJV  "KUpBiTT     SVaQyYj.  l6 

V.  1.  Aid.  «»eXoAv|eT6  §o,«e<?  Br.  «»oAoAi>|ajT£  ^oft«/.  Veram  scripturam 
indicant  jEschylea  xotrsAdAtiliserw  in  Agam.  1117.  et  tTroMXv^xTa  in 
Choeph.  940.  In  hisce  formulis  semper  fere  Aoristus  Imus  comparet. 

cf.  Heraclid.  752.  'IxK^^a-aT  ev^xvS  Here.  F.  783.  ' Avuvo^iva-ar'  uyvixl. 
V.  2.  Pro  0  fiiXXovvf4,<pi)?,  quod  nemo  intelligit,  dedi  of^avXct  vvf.i(pxti. 
Habet  Sophocles  in  CEd.  T.  187.  yiigt;?  oy.avXoi;  ubi  vocem  exponunt 
Scholia  per  ofiiS^oo?,  cf^o^mo;.  Quls  nescit  quoties  pueri  et  virgines 
Apollinem  et  Dianam  concelebrare  dicantur.  V.  3.  Vice  x.oiyo?y 
quod  superfluum  est  post  o^xv^^x,  dedi  xui^og  vocem  laetitise  concinen- 
tem.  Vid.  Beckii  Indicem.  V.  5.  E  Tr^oFTxrxv  of^oZ  erui  -Trgoc-rciTxv  vofiu. 
Redde  yi/Au  numeris,  ut  saepe  alibi.  V.  6.  Vulg.  uvxyiT'  u  :  voces 
conjunxi  ;  nam  Uxtoiv  (vulgo  TlxiZvx  TlatSv')  hie  sonat  P£en7i  hymnus 
non  Deus.  V.  8,  Vice  uf/^tTrv^nv  dedi  «^^<  ttv^x?  :  juxta  altaria  pro 
more  Chorus stabant.  In  Here.  F.  688.  corrlgunt  vv.  dd.  x/^ipi  ttv^x; 
in  re  simili.  Mox  'Ogrwy/av  nemo  expedivit :  adscriptum  «  in  v  fluxit : 
tertium  casum  sine  pracpositione  Iv  amant  Poetae  :  vid.  Bentl.  ad 
Callimach.  Lavacr.  Pall.  1 8.  V.  9.  Quantum  i'riget  istud  yiWomi  I 
quod  nunc  fortasse  intelligi  potest,  transposito  vocnbulo  'O^rvylx, 
olim  captu  diiFicillimum.  Reposui  oima?.  Adi  Runkenii  Epist.  Crit. 
p.  142.  ed.  2.  qui  vocem  eandem  Callimacho  restituit  vice  ihinx?. 
V.  11.  Aid.   rov  av?i.ov  u   rv^xwi  rxg    tfAxg  ^pivoi;   (2ov  ^    xtXTX^xcrm.      At 

Scholia  ita  se  habent,  'Q  t6§«vv£,  u  xii'Ki  u  'H^xx.xu?  u  Aiows-s.  Verum 
unde,  quseso.  Scholia  illud   u  Adwa-i  hauserunt.      Nondum  Bacchi 
mentionem   ullam  Chorus  prxdixerat.     Hauserunt,  ni  fallor,  e  voce 
VOL.  VII.    a.  Jl.  NO.  XIV.  L 
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AYAION  (sicenim  AYAON  emendavi  ad  Troad.  Append,  p.  127.  B.) 
unde  corrigas  et  intelligas  Scholiastae  verba.  ^£i  rii^xwi,  u  Aiian  ^yow 
Atovva-s,  ^  u  'h^xkXsi?.  Quod  ad  Auxto?  Bacchi  cognomen  idem  bis 
Plutarcho  restitui  debet  ut  monuit  Wyttenbachius  ad  p.  68.  D. 
Quod  ad  Kot^dvi  pro  Tv^xvn  vid.  Bl.  ad  Prom.  994.  Denique  pro  ivot 
^  a  x.ia-cro?  dedi  ivotv  deleta  xia-a-o?.  gl.  vid.  Hesych.  De  articulis  e  Lyrico 
Carmine  expulsis  non  est  quod  dicam. 
Alter  exstat  Cantus  Choricus  ejusdem  fabulae  sic  disponendus. 

V.  881.  et  sqq. 


CTTg.  a . 
TP.  a-^STXicuTUTdv  7rgo(rYj^s  Trpa^tv 
XO,  slTiSfTcu  (J-ogcti,  yuvuiy  (rhvrpd.- 

(TTp.  /3'. 

TP.  IttsiSov*   wg  8^  tXyio-Io,  ;r«^acr- 

TUTig. 

XO.  Tts  rjv ;  TTWi ;  <psg,  sItts'         6 
avTrjv   8<>jVcrT«;<r£    t'<8'    u'l^ftu} 

XO.  "TTOOg  SjXYjfTlXTO  VUjX^OC 

Tgoi  SuvuTM  davarov 


avTKTTg.  u  . 
TP.  (TTOVosvTog  ev  roiioi  <Tt^gQu'    3 
XO.  ravh^  ETreVSej  oh'^  /xara/av 
u/3^JV  ; 

UVTKTTp.  /3'. 

TP.  ctuTYj  iipog  avTYjs  ^sigoTroisirai 

TOLAS' 

XO.  t/  (pmsls  ;    TP.  o-a<$>)v^-       8 

ccVTKTTg.  y . 

TP.    ytciidg  ^uvsiXe  Qi>[/.oi  r^  ring  } 

VO(TOl.  J 

XO.  a.  vsoprog  epivvvv 

TOitrSc   8ojW,0»$  STSKSV 


V.  1.  Vulgo  'S.x.iTXiUTdra,  zr^i?  yj  ts-^cc^iv.  At  Schol.  ijxSi  wgos  rliv 
avxi^iTtv.  legebat  igitur  Tr^oa-yi^i.  Vocem  cognatam  uvyi^i  ab  antiquis 
in  hac  re  Fuisse  usurpatam  ostendit  Wyttenbachius  ad  Plutarchum, 
p.  170.  B.  V.  4',  Erfurdtium  sequor.  Vulgo  «J  fidrxia.  Ultimus, 
quern  innui  ab  Editoribus  pessime  tractatum,  Cantus  Choricus  Sopho- 
cleus  est  in  Philoct.  1169  et  sqq.  Et  tamen  is  nuUo  negotio  ad  pristi- 
nam  formam  revocandus  est. 

4>iX,  CO  XiZcTTs  Twv  7rg)v  svtqttmv,  t/  jw.'  uXscotg  ; 

T<  /x.  s\pyu7M  ;  tI  tout  sXe^ctg  v<rTaToy  ; 

(TTp.  a, 

rraXiV  TraXaioy  aky- 

Yjfj,'  UTrSjW-vacraf' 

Tgo^uOd  yaiav  (rruyspav  5 

etv  ;  XO.  ToSe  yup  vow  xpuTKTT- 
ov.   <PL  txTTO  vvv  iJ'i  XsIttst  rj- 
8>).  XO.  <^[Kol  rauTo.  fj^oi  Trsigrjyy- 
siXag  exovTi  xs  7rga.(r(retv.  10 

XO.      '      tI  ps^ovTsg  x.r.  A. usque  ad  &poeiv 

(TTp.  /3'. 

XO.  /3a5/  v'jv  w  TxXciv  wg  <ys  ks- 

Acuo/xei'" 
<?/.     oySeTor'  Ou^cVor     iV9i  toV  i 


uvTKXTg.  a , 
Tw/Asv  ovv  »V  /;-  11 

[xly  T£TaxT«<  vuug' 
07.  jw.1^  -npog  upuiov  Aioc  eA- 
9); J'   XO-iUBTpUK'    *I.  (60  ^c'voi  14 
li.iiva.Tz  Trgog  Ozcuv'   XO.  Qpoftg  ; 
4»/.   TTOvg,  Ti  8'  ST   ev  ^'ico  as  rsv^- 
ca  fjiSTOTTiv  TaXag ;   ^evoj 
eA^cT    eTTYiK'jhg  «u5tj.  18 

BTTUilog.  a. 

UVTKTTp,   j8'. 

«  Saijacwv  uTToKctiK  o  raAaj*  aAA 
w  ^svoi  fv  ye  it-oi  i^yj-'i  opi^un' 
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euS*  el  "nvqi^opog  a.(rTBf/07rYiTrjg  XO.  ttoIov  spsig  to^  encrg ;  'PL  ^/-> 

figovTug  uvyaTg  yf  sici  ^Xoyi^wv  yj  ysvuv  r)  fie\Boov  n  7rg07r5ja\}/aT=*  34 

sf/fjsTco  "iKiov  o'l  5'  utt'  SKslvcji  XO.  pe^sisic  r'tva  co)  i:a.Ka\f.(xv  ttots; 

iraVTsg,  o(TOi  roV  eTA«cr«v  b[/.oU  ttoSo^       4>I.   x^ut  uiro  Kug^pa  ts[xm  ($o- 


ag^pov  oiTTuxToir  30      ti-xvio.  voo"w5>;. 

XO.  tI  ttot;,  x.t.X.  usque  ad  finem.  IttojSoV.  /3. 

V.  2.  Ex  iXi^x?  SI  a-v  T«»  erui  sAs|et?  virrxrcv :  respicit  Philoctetes  ad 
verba  novissima  Chori  commonefaclentis  quomodo  suas  miserias 
Philoctetes  evitare  potuerit.  V.  3.  Alterum  TruXtv  in  v.  6.  trajeci  : 
mox  voclbus  transpositis  mutavi  luo]  oi%u¥  in  e^'  uttu^hv.-  V.  11.  'i&)f/.iv 
vulgo  reduplicatut",  et  ovv  deest.  V.  1  3.  Post  iX6n?  irisentur  tmnvw  e 
depravata  scriptura  vocis  lx.z(ricv  interpretantis  scilicet  u^alov.  V.  35. 
Aid.  'Ti'^vii.  Alii  /e|£<c4j.  Ipse  fi%iUf,  de  quo  genere  verborum  adi 
Pierson.  Moer.  p.  14-.  B.  V.  37.  Aid.  (povx,  cpovu  vo<ro<;  sj^ij.  In  particula 
hujus  diarii,  quae  prodiit  mense  Junio  A.  D.  1810.  scripsi  notas  quas- 
dam  in  Sophoclis  Philoctetem  :  ibi  conjeci  legendum  (povlx  (p«yias  voiraidn. 
at  tunc  temporis  non  perspectam  habui,  aeque  ac  hodie,  metri  rationem  ; 
alioqui  vidissem  alterum  (pov/as  esse  delendum.  Hac  occasione  data 
moneo,  si  cujus  id  scire  intersit,  editiones,  quas  Botheus  et  Erfurdtius 
procuraverant,  mihi  ad  maiius  non  fuisse  notas  illas  conscribillanti. 
Ne  quis  igitur  me  plagii  insimulet.  Quas  conjecturas  mihi  alteruter 
prseripuerit  ad  v.  156.  367.  1250*  1461.  sua  secum  habeant  et 
servent. 

Nunc  ad  Euripidem  accedo.  Carmlna  ejus  nonnulla  Monostropha 
sagacitati  aliorum  commendavi  ad  Troad.  Append,  p.  146.  quibus 
alia  quatuor  nunc  addi  possunt.  Verum  diu  est  ut  inter  meas  Schedas 
ea  omnia  in  ordine  disposita  conjeci,  nondum  certior  factus  indicio 
Seidleri  in  libro  de  Versibus  Dochmiacis  peculiariter  scripto  et  edito 
Lipsise  anno  mdcccxii.  quod  Hermannus  Cantus  Choricos  Herculis 
Parentis  e  numero  Monostrophorum  exemit.  Hermannianje  editionis 
exemplar,  nondum  in  has  terras  importatum,  mihi  comparare  nequeo. 
Ignarus  igitur  quid  inter  nos  conveniat,  quid  intersit,  et  furandi  vel 
suspicione  immunis,  ad  meam  quoque  mentem  carmina  ilia  exhibebo, 
vere  et  ex  animo  gavisurus  si  talem  Virum  mihi  consentientem  in- 
venero.    Sic  lege. 

Here.  F.  1016.  et  sqq. 

CTp.  a  .  avTurrp.  a. . 

'O  <^ovog  YjV,  ov  ApyoK)g  lyei  ■nurpa.,  ^o'vov  s^co  Xs^ai  TiQefJuvov Mou<Taig'7 

tore  /Ajy   Trsgia-ctiMOTUToc  h«i  a-  }  <rv  §£   Tckvu    rglyova   TexofXzvog 

^gacTTog  J  raSe  lulcrag 

Tu)V  EXkciOi  y  UTTO  Aavixov  'ttuIomv  cruv  Av<r(ja&»  xarsipyaiTca  fMiga' 

TaS   VTTsgsjiaKsv  7ra.piipa(X£V  h  rivu  aTsvuyiAOv  iij  yoov 

TO.  TOTS   XCiXOi  TOiXciV^'  5         JJ    !$9jTWV  ao»- 

uvToyevel  [j.6pco  /aovotc'xvou  TlgoxvYig      luv,  tiv'  ' A'idsu)  ^ogov  iocxyrjcno;    12 
arp.  j3\  avTiCTTp.  /S'.- 

■»5cO-$r  {xXr,$poi  xAi'vETKi  ^Auvlt^a)  'k5:(rfi«  Taos  TSXVX  TTSg)  TTUTgOi  ci&Knf, 
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6  8',    Wf  T<J  OgVJf  XTTTSpOV  KXTU(rTBV'MV 

coSTva  T£J<vajv,  7rpecr/3uj  txTTSdM  tto^) 
TTixpoiv  hrJix.wv  ^Ktj(Tiv  Trapscrd'  o5e* 
org.  y'. 


<i>OVOV  J 


21 


'  AM<P.   A'aOj«.eToj  yspov- 
Tss  ov  (riya.  <yiy- 
a ;  Tov  VTTVco  Trapei- 
^svov  lao^ar'  l>c- 
AaflsV^a*  xaxcwv 

(J-Tsvcv  7rg£(r(3y  xa) 
rexea  x««  to  xaAA." 
(vjxov  xapa. 


XO,  oijx,  •  oSe  ^o'vo?  ocroj 


aVTKTTg. 


0(ros'       \ 
£•  xsyu-  J 


7- 

36 


^ 


27 


31 


35 


XTOTrgTrs  ju,^  \J/o<:|)fiTe  jx^ 
*yslgsT'  sv  svBlx 
TOV  UTrvcoSj'  utt'  Suva j* 
ft^  SeVjW-'  avsyeigoixsvog 
yuKoLtjag  airoKri  to  -nuXiV 
Ta§'  e'5>3  7r«TgaJa  ^sKcSp- 
a.  Ti  KUTupu^rj, 

(rrp.  S'. 
XO.  Sagasr  w^  tyji    ^Ke^apa  > 

O^TSVar  oSv  TEXVOJV  )  . -. 

oXs^gov  cTe'Sev  'AM^.  opur,  5 

OU  TO   ^«0J   yS  XjTTCtiV 

^iuyji  xaxwf  TaXaj*    «AA    £/  ) 
jw,£  xa/-  > 

Vri  TtuTip    mxa, 
'rpog  T£  xax&Tf  xaxa  ^tj- 
crsraj  wpog  r  'Egiv-  55 

v6fn  (Tuyyovov  mix,'  ^X=** 
<^uycrzi  yspcvTsg,  uito-Trpo  SaJ/z-a- 

TO/V 


40 


45 


fj-ivog  sTTUVTeWsr 
x'  ouS'  arpeftctict  Qpr^v- 
ov  (x\aX,ir ,  Ji 
ysgovTsg'    XO.  OU 
ivvoiT,  oSuvuTa  fjior 
AM'P.  (fiyw  TTVoug  [Ji.oiQoov,  5 

c^egf,  TTpog  ovg  /SaXw 
XO.  £vhi;  AMfp.  euhivTrvov  oXo- 
fjt.svoy, 
og  SKuVzV  uKoyov  ^ktuvsv 

TEXSa.  TO^YjpSl 

i|/«A|aw  To^e6<rag. 
«■  <r7ycK.  iruXlvTqOTTog  l^~ 
uvsysi^ojjLsvog  a-rpe^STur 
^ip,  ocTTOxgviiOv  Se'jxaj  u- 
710  [ttXaQgov  xpv'^M. 

a.VTl<TTp.  ^, 

XO.  TOTE  Suvslv  <r  ep^/5>]V  ore  Sa-  } 
/xa^TJ  <rx  i 

<$:OVOV    '0lJ.0(XTT0g0V 

hxTrgdc^siv  ejaeAA- 
eg  Tix<p!cav  'TTsplxXvO'T-  60 

ov  ci.<TTV  Trep^rjorocg'  'AM<P.  diM-  J 
Xct'   Ix-  5 

<^?'jy?TS  fx,ot§yov 
a.vBg'  sireysipoi/.evog 
TToeAjv  ETTEtTa  KaSjO.- 
/xe/cuv  «va/3axp^sycrs/. 
Ta;;^a  <tdvov  sTspov 
/3«Awv. 

V.  2.  Pro  ci^KTTo?,  quod  nuspiam  In  male  sensu  accipitur,  dedi 
u(p^x(rroi :  ouam  facile  excidere  potuerit  <p,  si  cum  g  jungatur,  omnes 
norunt.  Aliis  fortasse  placebit  ufiuTo?.  Mihi  u(p^x<rri>i; :  cf.  Hippol. 
822.  V.  .'5.  Vulgo  'eaa«J<  run  Toy  Axvciov  Truism.  Duplicem  articulum 
frustra  defendit  Seidlerus  p.   133.    Dici  potest  Tfiv  rev   t^ufdev  sub* 
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audito  -rocthu'j  in  oratione  quidem  soluta ;  sed  artlculos  Lyrica  res- 
puunt.  Ante  'Eaa«5<  intellige  (pimv  Iv :  mox  tov  in  oi.7ro  mutavi. — 
6.  Pro  ^toyim  Tyrwhittus  I'^io'yivii:  at  in  talibus  usarpant  Ti-agici 
uvroi  compositum  :  cf.  supr.  839.  etufc^ryi  <^ovm  :  Agam.  1582.  xvi'mrxii 
itivocTeig.     jlEschyl.  Fragm.  Incert.   128.  teste  Hesychio   AvTc^iyf^ovo? 

■TroT/^av:   Suppl.  66.    xuropovai^ :    S\T[\\\\tQV  ctvroivryii,  ce,vroa(pciyvii,   avToCpivnUf 

u.vTox.it^,  quorum  omnia  exstant  apud  Sophoclem.  Apud  iEschylum 
Suppl.  7.  reperias  avToyiv^  in  alio  sensu :  si  quis  igitur  reponit 
Alro^iKit,  aliquatenus  se  tueri  poterit  auctoritate  Hesychii.  V.  7. 
Pro  SvifAiioD  Moixrxtq,  quod  vel  nullo  vel  humili  sensu  etFertur,  reposui 
7i6iuivoy  Movs-xii  prcebe/ttetn  materiem  Musis .-  quot  poets  de  Procne 
cecinerint,  quis  nescit.  V.  8.  Aid.  Tix.ofjt.iiai  u  ^xt?  :  ipse  dedi 
riKoftivoi  rt/^i  ^xlirx? :  alii  aliter  tentant.  V.  11.  Scaliger  restituit 
«o<5^»  vice  xv^dv.  V.  17.  Vice  %-^o,  quod  metrum  non  patitur,  dedi 
TTi^i.  V.  19.  Pro  iKTro^m  (pivcv  emendavi  ad  Troad.  Append,  p.  165. 
he  TTxI^av  (pivov,  post  ccederk  liberal  um  :  cf.  infr.  ^l.  i/ttvox  oXofuvoy  et 
supr.  1013.     Evan    a    o  -rXiy-uv  vttvov   dux.  ivaxtf^ovx   IIxi^x?   ipoviva-xi;  :    mox 

Aid.  chiTy.  H.  Steph.  et  MS.  E.  oUuv  quse  est.  gl.  V.  25.  Vulgo  Us-xn 
?^x9i<r0xt.  Inserui  x.  quod  ssepe  excidit.  Hinc  iorrigit  Burneius  ^schyl. 
Suppl.  1016.  et  corrigi  debent  loca  quam  plurima  Tragicorum.  V. 
29.    Collato  Orest.   Ml.  hie  reposui  -^atpu-n  vice  (ioxn.     V  30    Pro 

Tov  iva'ixijoyTX  dedi  Iv  iv^'M  to»  :   mox  vynai^i  xzr  ivyxi  vice  vTrvu^id  t'  ivvag. 

V.  S3.  Vulgo  uTToXri  -xoMv :  inepte  ;  non  id  timuit  Amphitryon  ne 
Hercules  expergefactus  urbem  dirueret,  verum  sedes  solummodo  pa- 
ternas:  dedi  igitur  to  TcxXiy :  vid.  Porson.  apud  Monk.  Hippol.  182. 
de  permutatis  TrxXtyet  Trixty  dixi  ad  Troad.  468.  Sed  cf.  infr.  64.  V.  34. 
Ex  xTTo  U  erui  t«5  'ih ;  Corrumpitur  'i^a  ssepius .  vid.  ad  Troad.  Append. 
p.  141.  V.  38.  Vulgo  wSwi/aTtfe,  At  saepe  «  privativum  cum  ou  com- 
mutatur.  In  Choeph.  643.  eiJ  %t/«-T«;  legitur  vice  «^£|ti*Wii;j.  V.  39.  Pro 
uxiu  lingua  postulat  fixSm  vel  mox  /2xXay  pro  /3ccAw.  Frustra  hunc 
locum  allegat  Elmsleius  ad  Heracl.  559.  ut  probet  quod  subjunctivus 
singulariter  aeque  ac  pluraliter  in  prima  persona  usurpari  possit,  idem 
fere  dicturus  atque  let  us  apud  Ang'os.     V.  50.  Vulgo  'Erivx^s   iv». 

l^iTiyx^u  TiKvay  oXiSpoV  la  f^ol  a-iSiv  re  Trxidog  xi  xi    ui    w^scr/Sy.      Horum  non- 

nulla  metrum  indicat  abundantia  :  neque  enim  quidquam  in  Anti- 
stropho  videtur  deesse.  Unde  venerit  interpolatio,  nisi  e  Persarum 
fine,  ubi  similia  quidem  reperias,  ignoro.  V.  54.  Vulgo  ^ii<reTat<  :  at 
Hercules  nova  facinora,  matre  et  liberis  interfectis,  si  in  se  rediret, 
non  meditaturus  esset.  V.  5Q.  Vulgatum  e|s<  non  inte  Lgo.  Olim 
quidem  legebatur  x'lfA  'iy^u  in  Oi-est.  1037.  "aa<?  to  ,k))T|o?  xi^  'iy;,iu-  sed 
MSS.  xl^''  lya)  §s  a-'  6v  mrivi.  V.  64.  Vulgo  7r«A()».  vid.  ad  33.  moxsW-sir* 
inserui,  quod  saepe  participium  sequitur  ;   vid.  Bl.  ad  Prom.  802. 

Hxc  excipiet  Carmen  Oreste  desumtum,  quod  pnmus  ipse,  ni 
fallor,  in  suos  numeros  restitui.  Potest  quidem  mihi  prs-ripere  Her- 
mannus  in  dissertatione  De  Usu  Antistrophorum,  cujus  mentione 
sxpius  facta  mihi  salivam  movit  Seidlerus :  sed,  nondum  libro 
Hermanni  inspecto,  cupiditatibus  meis  satisfacere  nequeo,  mox  fortasse 
gaudio  meum  animum  implebo,  Viri  scripta  pervolvens,  quicquid 
obganiant  homunciones  x^ir^nt,  de  Tragicis  et  literis  Graecis  in  uni» 
versum  plurimum  et  opiime  meriti.    Interim  lege, 
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1363.  et  sqq. 

CTTg.  « 

4>P.  " IKiov  " iKiov  o't[x,o(  fpqvy'wiv 
acTTu  xo-KXI^mXcv 

tspov  opos"lociig  oXoixsvov  (TTevoo 

hoi  Tug  opviSi  [/.lyslo'- 

as  svTTTgpcp  xuWotruvag  <rxv[j,vov' 

apfjt,«Ts7ov  dpixarslov, 

/3«^/3«g«)V  /3o«  [j.sXog  S»' 

oAOjaevav  SocrsXsvav 

TTspyafLcov  ^saTuiv  'AttoX- 

Xa}vlcjov"Epiv-  10 

VW  JOJ  TKa[xoov  ruvv[j.r)dsog  Itttt- 

0(7uv«,  zl»o?  evvsTiXy  Aa-^^OLvlta.' 

^Agyslou  ^l<^ovg 

avccTog  IxTre^syya 

/Sap/Sapojf  svjxapjcjv  xs'Sp-  15 

toT«  7ra(7TaSc«v  WTrsp  ts- 

qe[xva  Acugixccg  re  T^jyAu- 

<fi0Uf,  loj  ya,  ^ag^xpoKTi  IpoLfry^oig' 

XO.  T«  8'  g(rTJV,  '£Xev>]5  7rpoa"7roA', 

'iZouov  Kocpx; 
4>P.  <l5pouS«  <$)go0^a"  7ra  ityyw  QO 
%6Xiov  aWsp'  ajaTTT- 

^[tSVOg  Y)  TTOVTOV  '/2- 

xs&vov  og  Tuvgoxpav- 
og  kyy.ot.\cng  xuxAou- 
T«J  %5ov'  kXKr<TO[jt,svaig.    ■  25 


A'iXmv  aiXmv  apx^v  SavaVoy    SQ 
|3«p/3apoi  AfyoDcriy 
'^crjar/Si  c^wva  ^uaiXecuy,  leu 
OTUV  «IjM.i5C  %t>3r)  ^t'^striv 
(n^apsoKTiv  KUTci  yag' A^A'  30 

jjXflov  £15  5oj«.ouj,   »V  «uOe- 

KCi<rTU  (TOl  Xiyctif    XiOVTSS 

8y'  " EKKuvs  Si8u]W.c« 
Tou  ju.£V  0  (TTf  aT)3XaTa5 

6  Se  7r«T;  i'rf oc^j'oo  (nya.  ^oXiog 
x«>cOjx>)T»5  av^f  oTov '  OSucTfrey?, 

xaxoy^yoj  a)v  wf  ovoiaj) 

ol  Se  TTf  oj  Q^ovovg  'i(7ao  j«.o-  40 

XovTsg,  ag  ey>]/x'  6  to^o- 

T«5  ndoig,  yvvdiKog,   oi/,pifX 

Zax^voig  TTS^yf/xevoj  rwKHVoi  5 

e^ovfl*    6    |X£V    TO    xeTOev,     o    8e    T9 

xe79eV  ay 
aAXoSsv  Tre^^ayiJievoi, 
Tregi  85  yovy  %sf «? 
jxetTioyj  e^aXov  £/3«- 
Xov  ''Exha.g  a/z-^^jj,  «vii^ 
§£  SfojtiaSsj  ISopov  I^Of- 
ov  <P^uysg  piii^IttoXqi. 


45 


50 


*P. 


Xu  8'  ))(r9«  TToD  ToV*  >5  TTuXai  (^iuyug  ^Savwv  ; 
t/  TOWTTi  tojSe  (XVix^^ogSig  eytyvsTO  ; 
^gvyloig  erv^ov  <PpvyioKTi  von,oig 
■EXsvag  'EXevac  xukXco  simayfi 
TTTsplvco  Tigo  Ttagri'^og  aVcrccov 
ctvqav  TTUQu  /SocTTgyp^oy  aypav 

duKTuXoig  8'  eXi(T(r£ 

«Se  X/v  jVtob-eSp 

vi5jot«Ta  r  ^Xaxara 

trxyAwv  fpgvyluiv  Ittj  tv[Jl(5ov  a.ya,X\k' 

«Ta  (7V(rToXi(rcn  p(^f|)?ouo"«  A»vc{) 

^agsx  TTogtpopsu 

cwga  KXuTuipi^VYjtrTpa. 

fiuTsg  ^I^aioc  (xareg 

opgip^a  [Jiat   oppijx   a.  da 

<Povtoov  TraQsMV 

AVOfJ,!JtiV  TB  KUKOiV 


iTtuiZog,  «. 
55 
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ocraiTsq  Btquxov  sopaxov 

XO.  JSoi(pa)s  \iy  rjfuv  a6Qsxa.(rTa  rav  So/ao/j* 

TO.  yap  7rp)v  ova  suyvctiaTX  7vy,^uXou(T'  e^^co 

CTTf .  |S' 

7^ 


/3'. 


4>P.  TTpoireTTrev  8'  'Ofec- 
raj  Accxcuvtxv  xo^av 

OS  TTsSo;  SsD^'  OCTTO- 

CTctdo.  x\Kr[ji,ou  IIsKoTTog 
sir)  TTahaiOTTCiTOoag  eSf- 

«5  IV    SlO- 

^S  \6yous  Tovg  ljM,ouf. 


TT^oo'c'iTr'  ocWog  u\\~ 
ov  TTScrajv  sv  <^o^m 
ju.1^  TJJ  en]  8oXo$* 
xoiloxci  Tolg  jU,£V  eu 
77       ToTj  S*  Ij  dcxixTTUTav 
l^Yj^ccvoiv  e/A7rX£xe(V 

jM.>JTfOC^9VT«J  SpaXWV 


8(5 


%og<pvpsu)v  ttsttXcov  wto  <rxo- 

Tou  ^I'^fi  (TTracravTsg  sv  ys- 

golv  <^ovtog  TS  ^paxaov  ^vvsrog  ttqKs- 

jocoy  irKT'Tog  ts  (^iiKoig  Q^ci<r6g  uXxoLv 

afji<^)g  clWoT-' 

ttKKo^sv  Zi- 


sTtcjolog.  ^ . 

90 


<7Tf. 


97 


«ysi  6  aysi  v«v  «  8  e^eiiT' 

6t'  OU  TTf  OjO-aVTJJ  WV  EjCtsXA.'* 

0  8=  ^yvrfyoj  a\X'  Itt^ «<r(r', 
iwv  x«xoj  ^coxsvg  \syaiv  r 

oux  exTTohoov  *r  •      aAA.   «=» 
x«xoj  fp^uysg-   xuxK^as  8'  aAA- 
ov  aXAoSi  '      ,  103 

TOUf  ]!{,£V  ev  <rTa9j«,o7(riV  tVTTJ- 
xoTa"j  Tou(r8'  hv  s^sZ§oikti 
TOucrh'  IxeTSev  roocrS'  IxsTSsv 
diap[j.O(rag  aVoTTf  o  Zso'irolvag' 
e\g  xo[x,ug  8g  SaxryAovf  8i- 
xwv  'O^sTTOcg  110 

d^jSvXctv  TTDO^ug  Muxrjv/S' 
a;;«,o<j  dcKXTS^oto-ivdvoi- 
xAaVaj  Ss^yjv  wajsiv  Aa/jW,- 
wv  s[/,sWsv  slo-cti  fLsXxv  ^l^og. 

d  8'  ^«xev 
av/a^e 

Xsuxov  Ija/SaXoCfl-a  '7r^;^wv  (TTsgvoig 
sxTUTrvjiTs  xquTot  fisKsov  'K'Ka.yy, 
(^uyaSi  iro8»  yjpMtrmdv^- 
aXov  T^voj  si^spev  sipeg$' 
tpix<rya,vctiV  8*.  otxtioig  ^'jvr,^ci' 


dvTKTT^.  y, 
115 


eep^sT  Zoi/,cov  Suf  erf  a*  x«» 
<rTocQ[jt,oug  [xoyXoio'iv  sx^ctXov- 
Tsg,  g'vfl'  lju.jja.yojU.sv,  |3o>j- 
d^oi/,ov[j,=v  a.K\o<r^  oiWoQsv' 
6  fisv  TTST^ovg  8'  6  8'  dyxuXxg 
6  8e  ^/(fiOf  TTfo'xwTTOV  ev  120 

^efoTv  e%w«* 

^ASs  8'  avr«  nvXd^Yig  rolog 
olcig"ExTa)^  <P^6yiog  ou  Xi- 
aa-Tog  yj  r^ixo^vSog  Alag 
ov  eiSov  ev  n§iciiJil<riv  TtvXcug. 
tog  XfltTTf  oj  8'  o^s(rTs^Oi  yur          126 
vaixog  dvrl- 

01  a-TdOevTsg,  ^'  'Ev  vofteo 
OxvsH,   xaxwg  xaxog  tr'  dwo- 
XTslvst  iroarig,  xa<rtyvY)- 
Tov  TTf  o8oyj  sv  'A^ysl  Qscvslv  yo'vov,'* 
eTTcvZog.  y\  130 
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jxsV  TOT  rjv  Ihslv  S<a7rpe- 

vetg  syivovTO  fpgjyeg,  s'j  o<tov  aXxaj 

r](r<Toveg'EKXa.dog  lyrVOjagQ'  ul^fjius 

6  fxh  ol)(_oi/.=vog  (^uyug  6  Sf  v?xug  m  142 

6  5s  Tgavjxx  i^sptav" Af)sog  b  S'  otcois 

^ci^K7(r6(ji.cvog  ,        ' 

OotvoLTOv  7rpo/3o>.«y. 

<TTp.  ^.  ttVTKTTg.  S'. 

v=xpo(  S'  eTTiTTTOV  of  8'  l/AsXX-      144       TTaXiv  Ss  Tav  Jjoj  xo§ay  152 

ov  of  8'  £X£*i/9',   WTTO  (TKOTO'j  S'  ETTJ  (T^ayav  eTejyov  a  8'j 

e^iuyov  (c5  Zsu  xai 

g/AoAs  S'  «  Tukxiv    'Eofi^iovot  So-  ^        ya  ku)  vh^  y.a)  ^cvg)  sk  9aXa/x«}V> 

fj'Ovg  >  a^«v-  > 

Ittj  ($oVa)  ;^a/j!,aJ7r:Te~  [ictTpog,  a  toj  ly/ver'  aTro  t*  oijl[j.^t0V,  (pup-  i 

fiocxoig  9 

viv  sTSKsv  Tkocfjiaiv,  a^uproi  S*  ^  (/.styctiv  Ts')(yeng,  xXoircug  t  ex 

oia  v<v  8f  a/xovT£  /3ax;)(^«S£j  trxu/xv-  fleiv  raS'  uoreg*  ou  xarotSa"  dpUTri" 
QV  ^(s^olv  ogziuv  ^uvyjpTTCicruv  t>jv  yap  l^exXsTrroy  iro'Sat' 

TToXuTTOva,  TToXJffOVa  9ra5=a  f7ra)8o'f .  /3  . 

MxvsKaog  avaa-^ofjisvog 

avovYjTOV  UTTO  Tpolag 

'EKsvag  Kafis  tIv  y«/xov. 

Si  unquam  alias,  nunc   certe    scio   mihi  Divam  Critlcem  favere. 

Etenim  hie  Cantus  Choricus,  diu  tenebris  obductis,  suo  tandem  nitore 
efFulsit.  Neque  ad  rem  tantam  promovendam  verba  ne  vigintl  quidem 
per  Carmen  longissimum  mutentur  necesse  est.  In  membris  senten- 
tiarum  trajiciendis,  liberiorem  viam  sum  persecutus.  Unde  perspi- 
citur  ut  in  Epodis  id  notabile  eveniat  quod  semper  duo  versus  ejusdem 
generis  sibi  proxime  adhsereant.  Idem  accldit  et  in  lone ;  de  quo  loco 
mox  agam.  Nunc  de  mutationibus  dicendum  est.  V.  4.  Vulgo 
TO  tS;  o^viSoyovcv  x.vKyaTTi^ov :  quod  Stare  potest.  Mihi  tamen  displicent 
o^vi$o?  et  KVKvoi  bis  de  re  eadem  usurpata.     Dedi  o^vtSi  fcc/ita-en  ivTrri^ai  : 

cf.  Iph.  A.  793.  UstT^i^oi  hT^if/ivdi  A*'  eirctv  xi'xvsu  tLoXi^tiij%ivoi  yivoV 
E<  (pdng  iTvftOi  y'  iiXd'  <i)?  nix.iv  A»'<J«s  tn  ^«ye?o-'  oe^vih  tttu^z-vm  A<aj  oret* 
U?iXci^Syj    ^tf<,x?,     ur     'E»    ^iXrot?    Ilti^ia-iv   f^v6oi    TatS'    U    sivS^i^TTov?   '  Hviyx. 

okXhur,  TTotqa.  Kxtg^iy.  Sic  enim  legi  debet  locus  partim  ex  aliorum  partim 
mea  conjectura.  Scaliger  primus  vidit  ibi  excidisse  fityi7s-ci.  V.  7» 
Alteram  ^vnXimi  in    §«'  oAo^sv^v  mutavi :   et  mox  erui  ]a  rxU^uv  ex 

iccMf-iUv .      V.  14.   Pro  Ik  SavciTov    7ri(pivyx  dedi  uyxTog  iKTcifivyx.     QuOtlCS 

eivxToi  corrumpatur  omnes  norunt  :  vid.  ad  Phoen.  1018. :  locus 
Aristophanis,  quern  ibi  innui,  est  Plut.  886.  ubi  lege,  'aaa'  ev>c  uiarl 
(vulgo  ccnTTi)  o-vicotpuvrov  ^liyfMTog.  V.  24.  Pro  xtixAei" lingua  postulat 
xvKXovry^i  circumdat   terras :    et    mox  ixia-cro^ivxii  reposui   vice  iXKrs-ar. 

V.  51.  Hie  versus  alia  quadam   sede  positus  sic  legitur h  Trdy^ni 

(pivyiig  (pofico  :  sed  nondum  Phryx  pugnse  mentionem  fecerat :  ^  ideoque 
non  ha buit  quod  timeret.  Dedi  ^  (num)  mox  (pielvuv  vice  <p<)/3«. 
Si  loca  omnia  apud  Tragicos  allegarim,  quibus  (p6um  restitui  debeat, 
plane   molestus  fuerim.    Uno  tantum  exejnplo  contentus  ero.    In 
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Here.  F.  811,  lege  'H  "^va-y'an  «W«Ta;,  'Oj  vvvy  6iJ3'  ogwy,  <p6dvu  zi^npi^ai) 
I;  uyiovu-j  cciAiXhofJ  Ct  in  Strophico  SxasgTw  V  'iV  l^eiv/i  yhoi  :  Quod  ad  sen- 
tentiam  confer  ibid,  s  ;pr.  728.  S  yi^ovm  lU  >^o^ov  (vulgo  xuxly)  'Zni'x.ii 
fi^o^oi'i  d'  acyjji--)!  i^ji-^-fri-i'di  (vulgo  yivYio-irciti )  Zi^n^i^tiFi :  cf.  Ct  Electr. 
9Q5.  OresL  1 308.  Bj.cch,  835.  V.  58.  Vulgo  a.  ^l  >iivoy  iXxKeiru  n^xr^ 
3'  JWo  ttiSm.  At  mih;  quidem  non  liquet  quid  sibi  velit  nro  Tr'i^u.  :  ibi 
latet  la^»7r(§si,  VuX  ad  rem  textoriam  pertinens ;  transposui  igitur 
iiXa.-  iraet  irroTri^u:  quarum  vocum  altera  significat//g"«M?M  zV/wof  erec/iim, 
malo  navh  si^iile,  de  quo  lana  pe:idehat :  altera  Una  cingentia  ipsum  coli 
orbem  sigr  ilicat.  V.  Q6.  Vulgo  <j/3gjft«  '6^^t(/.ix,  oti  ui  inserul ;  (mci  ob 
ft«t  omissum  et  reposui  AAA  vice  AI  AI.  De  voce  ^«  vid.  Bl.  ad  Prom. 
584.  V.  69.  Vulgo  «t£^  pro  oa-xmg^ :  error  solennis :  Corrige  'os-xm^ 
in  CEd.  C.  sub  finem,  V.  78.  Vice  Tr^oTrdro^oi — — ^«A«/«cj  dedi  TrxXncioTrd- 
-T«g«f.  Exstat  7rxXxio-.'J.To^oi  in  Nosti-i  Suppl.  628.  V.  103.  Dedi 
«AA9^« cujus gl.  est  iv  arriyxii :  corruptela  ci>^Xo(ri:  Idem  erratum  in  106. 
cf.  44.  115.  Vuigo  ix'/,cl  quod  stare  potest:  sed  adeas  Elmsl.  ad 
Heracl.  122.  Pro  o«j  dedi  roioi  ob  sequens  illud  «<»? :  mox  ev  >^U(Tro<;  vice 
dxixa-ro^,  nisi  ,x  privativa  sit  longa  syllaba.  V.  139.  Ex  tots  ^i  tots  erui 
tot'  «jv  l^itv.  saepe  i^s/v  cumadjectivis  jungitur  cf.  Choeph.  174.  U^tTips^iTs 
Ko^TX'i  'ihiiv.  V.  142.  Ex  'AgsOS  hue  trajecto  et  »^  erui  'ia-a-cii :  mox 
AEIAlSSo^svo?  ex  AEAISSojWEvo?.  Ad  vivum  pingitur  illud  iWajj 
^it^io-Tafiiyas,  quod  sane  faciunt  ii,  qui  plagam  expectant  imminentem. 
154.  Vice  hciTT^o  ^e>/f^xruv,  quod  abundat  post  Ix.  Sxxdf^uv,  reposui 
«7ro  T  of4.u,dTav.  Similiter  in  Orest.  1317.  restituitur  T/iXov^og  ovt  utt 
ififcuruv  vice  ovTci  ^a)(icirM\i :  quam  conjecturam  ad  Troad.  950.  satis 
adstruxi  Hesychii  verbis  TjjAovgo?,  f^xK^okv  utto  6'iui.  Similiter  apud 
Hom.  lA.  X.  454.  'Act'  oy^To?  ab  Hesychio  interpretatur  ftaK^xv  t?; 
scKOiii.  Harpocratio  citat  ex  Demosthene  'Atto  tow  -rr^dy^urbi  et  exponit 
per  otTrukv.  Cf.  Soph.  CEd.  C.  15.  utt  o^y^druv  TTglxTM,  procul  ab  ocidis. 
riis  tandem  scriptis  video  versum  a  me  omissum,  Ilot/  ^t  ufivvuv  ol 
xxrd  a-Tiyx?  'l>g!>ye?,  qui  poni  debet  ad  finem  strophae  y*,  nee  tamen 
sibi  versum  responsurum  in  Antistropha  habet. 

Hsec  carmina  suo  ordine  excipient  reliqua  Euripidea  Monostropha ; 
et  deinceps  fortasse  Cantus  quidam  tarn  Sophoclis  tarn  Euripidis  qui 
Anapsesti  vocantur  illegitimi. 

Dabam  Etonx  Aprilis  Prid.  Kalend.  A.  D.  1813. 


OBSERVATIONS 

ON    THE 

Romaic  or   Modern  Greek  Language, 

AS    IT    IS    SPOKEN      IN    THE    IONIAN    ISLANDS. 
Extracted  from  Mr.  Waller  Wright's  IIoux  Ion  ice. 

1  HE  dialect  in  general  use  throughout  these  islands  and  the  adjacent 
pajt  ov  the  continent  of  Greece  is  the  Doric;  but  corrupted  by  the  ia- 
troductiowof  a  great  number  of  Italian  words,  and  some  of  Turkish 
origin,  which  have,  for  the  most  part,  been  naturalized  by  the  ddditioii 
of  Greek  terminations. 
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The  radical  words  of  the  modern  Greek,  in  general,  bear  a  near  affinity 
to  those  of  the  ancient  language  :  and  the  principal  differences  between 
the  two  are  those  of  pronunciation  and  inflection. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  invariable  observance  of  accent,  and  disregard 
of  quantity;  which,  although  they  may  be  tolerated  in  ordinary  conversa- 
tion or  in  the  reading  of  prose  authors,  by  destroying  the  melody  of 
rhythm,  considerably  detract  from  the  beauties  of  Homer  and  Theocritus, 
and  are  still  more  sensibly  felt  in  the  works  of  the  tragedians  and  lyric 
poets. 

It  would  be  too  bold  to  attempt  to  determine  how  far  the  force  of  the 
vowels,  diphthongs,  and  certain  of  the  consonants  in  the  modern  system 
of  pronunciation,  may  correspond  with  the  usage  of  the  classical  ages  :  but 
the  difference  between  the  English  and  Romaic  pronunciation  of  the 
Greek  may  be  principally  reduced  to  the  following  table  : 


a  is  pronounced  as  a  in  the  Italian. 


£• 


asM  n>  itai 
r  as  0  will 
^  to  the  ( 
/  frequent 


as  u  in  Italiaij,  or  oo  in  English, 
without  any  difference  as 
quantity,  and   indeed 
itly  inverting  it.' 

v  after  a  vowel  becomes  a  consonant,  and  is  sounded  as  v,  which  souHjii 
is  also  connnon  to  the /3;  thus, /Sa(r;/rj;  is  pronounced  vasihvs.  y^  is 
a  peculiar  national  letter  of  a  harsh  guttural  sound,  resembling,  but 
somewhat  more  aspirated  than  the  German  pronunciation  of  the  letter 
g  I  and 

I  has  the  force  of  the  softened  th,  as  in  iliee,  thou,  Szc, 

With  respect  to  inflection,  the  modern  Greek  seems  to  be  very  defi- 
cient ;  and  indeed  that  defect  is  chiefly  sup|)licd,  as  in  other  modern  lan- 
guages, by  prefixing  prepositions  to  n)ark  the  relations  of  the  substantives, 
and  conjunctions  to  distinguish  the  moods  of  the  verbs. 

In  the  latter,  the  aorist  is  the  past  tense  most  commonly  used ;  and. 
\\i&  preterite  and  its  derivatives  are  formed  in  all  the  voices  respectively, 
by  the  auxiliaries  ly^iv  and  alvai. 

The  infinitive  is  no  longer  in  use,  but  its  place  is  supplied  by  'vol  (the 
contraction  of  Iva)  prefixed  to  the  verb  in  the  subjunctive  mood ;  by  a 
singular  anomaly,  however,  in  conversation,  the  infinitive  mood  of  the 
verb  BitjA,  is  almost  the  only  part  used  when  speaking  in  the  present 
tense. 

Another  peculiarity  of  the  modern  Greek  is  the  adoption  of  the  inde- 

'  Thus  'A)i9fw!To;  is  pronounced  as  if  written  'AvSpoTw;, 
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finite  article,  in  conformity  also  with  the  genius  of  other  European  lan- 
guages :  ava  in  the  masculine  and  jccia  in  the  feminine  serve  for  all  cases 
without  any  inflection. 

In  consequence  of  these'differences,  the  ear  which  is  accustomed  to  the 
English  pronunciation  of  the  Greek  language  seeks  in  vain  for  that  full 
sonorous  cadence  which  early  habits  have  taught  us  to  admire,  and  finds 
in  its  stead  an  acute,  strididous  combination  of  sounds,  which  is  far  from 
being  either  agreeable  or  harmonious ;  while  the  mind  is  disgusted  at  the 
barbarous  structure  of  a  dialect  which  confounds  the  anomalies  of  ancient 
and  modern  grammar. 

I  do  not  presume  to  extend  these  observations  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
Ionian  islands  ;  though,  from  the  few  opportunities  which  I  have  had 
of  listening  to  the  conversation  of  the  Albanian  soldiery,  I  believe  that, 
as  far  as  relates  to  pronunciation,  they  may  be  equally  applicable  to  the 
people  of  that  district,  who  are  reported,  in  other  respects,  to  speak  the 
Romaic  dialect  witli  a  degree  of  purity  much  nearer  to  that  of  the  Ancient 
Greek  :  while  (singular  as  it  may  appear)  the  natives  of  Attica,  though 
still  remarkable  for  wit  and  acuteness  of  intellect,  speak  a  more  barba- 
rous jargon  than  even  the  inhabitants  of  the  Ionian  Islands.  Much  has 
been  done,  since  the  first  connection  of  the  court  of  St.  Petersburgh 
with  the  Greeks  of  the  continent,  towards  purifying  the  Romaic,  and 
reducing  it  to  the  form  of  a  regular  dialect,  and  many  works  in  that  Ian* 
guage  have  been  published  at  Trieste. 

The  Legislative  Assembly  of  the  Seven  Islands  had  also  decreed,  that 
after  ten  years  no  other  language  should  be  used  in  the  promulgation  of 
the  laws,  the  public  records,  pleadings,  and  process  of  the  courts  of 
justice. 

What  might  have  been  the  effect  of  this  regulation  it  is  impossible 
to  determine  ;  but  I  am  much  inclined  to  suspect,  that  the  improve- 
ment of  their  literature  would  never  have  maintained  an  equal 
pace  with  the  rapid  progress  of  their  political  corruption. 


BY  THE  KING  OF  PERSIA. 


X^  ATH  ALI  SHAH,'  the  powerful  monarch  who  at  this  time  governs 
Persia,  is  celebrated  for  being,  not  only  a  munificent  patron  of  learned 
and  ingenious  men,  but  himself  the  author  of  a  Dkvaii^  or  collection  of 
elegies  and  sonnets.  Mr.  Morier,  in  his  Travels  lately  published,  (p.  186) 
informs  us,  that  the  king's  chief  poet  receives  from  his  majesty  a  gold 

*    O^    j-aXc  (tj3  called,  before  he  ascended  the  throne,    'L^Llj    Baba 
Khan. 

'   Of  a  Persian  Diwan  or  Deeivaun    •  !»jj  the  greater  part,  in  general,  con- 
sists of  short  ^/tazis  ^yc  (sonnets  or  odes.) 
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tofnauti  *  for  every  couplet,  and  once  obtained  the  remission  of  a  consi- 
derable debt  by  the  composition  of  some  pleasing  verses.  The  govern- 
ment of  Kashan,  one  of  the  chief  cities  in  Persia,  was  the  reward  of  poe- 
tical excellence,  according  to  Mr.  Scott  Waring,  who,  in  his  "  Tour  to 
Sheeraz"  (chapter  xxiv.)  has  exhibited  a  specimen  of  the  king's  ama- 
tory productions. 

The  four  poems,  which  we  subjoin,  were  first  translated  into  French, 
and  there  is  reason  to  believe,  have  not,  until  now,  appeared  in  the 
English  language.     For  the  notes  we  arc  indebted  to  a  friend. 

I. 

She,  who  is  the  object  uf  my  love,  has  just  declared  that  she  will  not 
grant  me  another  kiss,  but  at  the  price  of  my  existence.  Ah  !  why  have 
I  not  a  thousand  lives  that  I  might  sacrifice  them  all  on  these  conrlitions. 

1  he  flame,  which  she  has  enkindled  in  my  heart,  is  so  bright,  that  it 
dazzles  the  universe:  it  is  a  torch  inclosed  within  crystal.  This  heart 
is  a  christian  temple  wherein  beauty  has  established  her  sanctuary  ;  and 
the  sighs,  which  escape  from  it,  arc  like  the  loud-ringing  bells.* 

Ah  !  foo  fascinating  object!  how  dangerous  are  thy  looks  !  they  wound 
indifferently  the  hearts  of  young  and  old.  They  are  more  to  be  dreaded 
than  the  fatal  arrows  of  the  mighty  Tooi? 

Delight  us  with  a  glimpse  of  thy  lovely  form  :  charm  our  senses  by 
the  elegance  of  thy  attitudes  :  our  hearts  are  transported  by  thy  glances. 
The  proud  peacock,  covered  with  confusion,  dares  not  display  before 
thee,  the  rich  and  pompous  variety  of  his  plumage. 

'Iby  ebon  ringlets  arc  chains,  which  hold  monarchs  in  captivity,  and 
make  them  slaves  to  the  power  of  thy  charms. 

The  dust,  on  which  thou  treadest,  becomes  an  ornament  worthy  of 
the  imperial  diadem  o{  Caus.^  Haughty  kings  now  prostrate  themselves 
before  Khacnn,^  since  he  has  obtained  a  favorable  look  from  the  object 
of  his  love. 


*  The  Tomaun  •  LofcJ  is  a  handsome  gold  coin,  bearing  on  one  side  tiie 
king's  titles,  and,  on  the  other  side,  a  date,  with  the  name  of  the  city  where  it 
was  struck.  It  is  not  equal  in  thickness  to  an  English  Guinea  j  and  in  value  it  i» 
something  less  than  a  ponnd. 

""  BtUs  are  not  used  by  the  Blohammedans  in  their  Mosques,  or  3Iesjcds,  but  a 
person,  called  the  Mauwzn,  siuunions  the  people  to  prayers  from  a  Minareh,  or 
tower,  at  certain  stated  times. 

^  ^^y-tV'  Toos,  the  son  of  Nouder,.^^  makes  a  conspicuous  figure  among 
the  princes  and  warriors  celebrated  by  Ferdoosi  in  his  Shuhnameh,  or  "  Book  of 
Kings  f  and  he  is  also  mentioned  in  the  Chronicle  of  Tabri,  as  a  Serhang  ySi>j*M 
or  gfenerat,  employed  by  tlie  Persian  monarch,  Cai  Cans,  against  Afrasiab  (King  of 
Tiircomania')  tive  or  six  centuries  before  Christ. 

-^  Supposed  to  have  been  Darius,  the  Rhde,  by  some  bistorians.    To  the  name 

Cans  (j*-Lr  the  title  ^^  Cai  is  often  prefixed. 

s  This  poetical  surname  •  Ij'l^  Khacan,  adopted  by  Fath  Ali  Shah,  signifies 
Enrperor  or  King ;  and  must  not  be  confounded  with  iwo'lJ'lii.  Kbacani  the  name 
of  anotlier  Persian  poet,  wh»  florished  in  the  sixth  century  of  the  Mahommedan 
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II. 

That  blessinor,  which  the  fountain  of  life  bestowed  in  former  ages  on 
Khezr*  thy  lips  can  communicate  in  a  manner  infinitely  more  effica- 
cious. ^ 

Nature,  confounded  at  the  aspect  of  thy  lovely  mouth,  conceals  her 
rubies  within  a  rock. 

Our  hearts,  ensnared  by  those  eyes  which  express  all  the  softness  of 
amorous  intoxication,  are  held  captive  in  the  dimples  of  thy  chin. 

Love  has  excited  in  my  soul  a  fire,  which  cannot  be  extinguished  : — 
my  bosom  is  become  red  with  flames,  like  a  parterre  of  roses.  This 
heart  is  no  longer  mine;  it  hangs  suspended  on  the  ringlets  of  thy  hair: 
and  thou,  cruel  fair!  thou  picrccst  it  with  a  glance  of  thy  cold  disdain. 
Ah  !  inquire  not  into  the  VfTctched  Khacati's  fate.  Thy  waving  locks 
have  deprived  him  of  reason;  but  how  many  thpusand  lovers,  before 
him,  have  fallen  victims  to  the  magic  of  thy  beauty  ? 

III. 

My  soul,  captivated  by  thy  charms,  wastes  itself  away  in  chains,  and 
bends  beneath  the  weight  of  oppression.  Thou  hast  said  "  love  will 
bring  thee  to  the  tomb,  arise  and  leave  his  dominions."  But,  alas!  I 
wish  to  expire  at  thy  feet  rather  than  to  abandon  altogether  my  hopes  of 
possessing  thee.  I  swear  by  the  two  bows,  that  send  forth  irresistible 
arrows  from  thine  eyes,  that  my  days  have  lost  their  lustre:  they  are 
dark  as  the  jet  of  thy  waving  ringlets  ;  and  the  sweetness  of  thy  lips  far 
exceeds,  in  the  opinion  of  Khacan,  all  that  the  richest  sugar-cane  has 
ever  yielded. 

IV. 

The  humid  clouds  of  spring  float  over  the  enamelled  meads,  and,  like 
my  eyes,  dissolve  in  tears.  My  fancy  seeks  thee  in  all  places  ;  and  the 
beauties  of  nature,  retrace,  at  every  moment,  thy  enchanting  image. 
But  thou,  O  cruel  fair  one  I  thou  endeavourest  to  efface  from  thy  me- 
mory the  recollection  of  my  ardent  love — my  tender  constancy. 

Thy  charms  eclipse  the  glowing  tulip  : — thy  graceful  stature  puts  to 
shame  the  lofty  cypress.  Let  every  nymph,  although  equal  in  beauty 
to  Shireev,^  pay  homage  to  thy  superiority;  and  let  all  men  become  like 
Ferhad^  of  the  mountain,  distracted  on  beholding  thy  loveliness. 


*  The  prophet  w»a:i  Khezr,  (whom  some  mistake  for  Elias)  is  said  to  have 

discovered  and  tasted  the  aub-i-heyaut  Cfh>^  t_>^  or  "  waters  of  immortality ; " 
and  consequently  to  be  exempt  from  death. 

^  Shireen  ,^f*JJ^  the  favorite  of  Khosroo,  surnamed  Parveez  (that  monarch, 
whom  the  European  writers  style  Chosroes)  is  no  less  celebrated  on  account  of 
her  beauty  than  for  the  passion  with  wljich  she  inspired  Ferhad. 

5  Of  this  unfortunate  lover  fFer/irtd  .xlAvi)  the  romantic  story  has  been  told 
by  Nizami,  Hatefi,  Emir  Khosroo  of  Delhi,  Ashref,  fVehshi,  and  many  others.  The 
nLOuntain,  to  which  our  royal  poet  alludes,  is  the  ^yJ^*^  O^  ^*"'''  Bisetoon, 
(n«ar  Kirmaosbab,  in  the  province  of  Curdistan)  where  are  still  visible  many 
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IIow  could  the  star  of  clay  have  shone  amidst  the  heavens,  if  the 
moon  of  thy  countenance  had  not  concealed  its  splendor  beneath  the 
cloud  of  a  veil?  Oh!  banish  me  not  from  thy  sight — command  me,  it 
will  be  charitable,  command  me  to  die.  How  long  wilt  thou  reject  the 
amorous  solicitations  of  thy  Khacan  ?  Wilt  thou  drive  him  to  madness 
by  thy  unrelenting  cruelty  ?  Is  he  doomed  to  endless  tears  and  lamenta- 
tions ? 


JNECDOTES 

relativg  to  Tiieophilus,  a  Missionary  to  India  in  the  fourth 
Centuryy  collected  from  Phllostokgius. 


1  HE  following  account  of  Theophilus  Indus,  extracted  ffom 
Philostorgius,'  will  afford  much  matter  of  reflection  to  those  who 
are  engaged  iji  oriental  researches.  It  came  in  my  way  by  acci- 
dent, as  I  was  examining  the  author  for  a  very  different  purpose, 
and  to  me  it  was  entirely  new.  I  soon  found,  however,  upon 
proceeding  in  my  inquiry,  that  it  had  attracted  the  notice  of  va- 
rious commentators,  whose  observations  will  occur  in  the  fol- 
lowing disquisition:  and  to  these  I  have  some  remarks  of  my 
own  to  add,  which  may  prove  acceptable,  as  originating  from 
one  who  has  long  been  conversant  in  subjects  of  a  similar  nature. 

Philostorgius  is  a  writer  of  the  fourth  century,  and  one  of  the 
ecclesiastical  historians  published  by  Valesius  (Henry  de  Valois) ; 
his  estimation  as  an,  author  does  not  stand  high, — he  was  an  Arian, 
and  a  most  sturdy  opponent  of  the  Homoousians  ;  this  circum- 
stance led  me  to  the  perusal  of  his  work,  in  which  I  should  as 
readily  have  expected  to  find  a  dissertation  upon  Pindar,  as  the 
very  curious  history  of  Theophilus ;  but  Theophilus  was  au 
Arian  I 


figures  sculptured  in  the  rock,  which,  by  the  romances  of  Persia,  are  ascribed  to 
the  statuary  Feiluul.  Among  these  sculptures,  trdvellers  liave  noticed  the  repie- 
sentatiou  of  a  tlniule;  according  to  local  tradition,  the  fair  Shireen,  mistress  of 
King  KhosroOf  or  Cliosroes,  and  the  tiiscinating  object  of  Feihad's  love.  As  a, 
recompense  for  clearing  a  passage  over  tlio  mountain  of  Bisetoon,  by  removing 
immense  rocks,  wliich  obstructed  the  path,  (a  task  of  such  labor  as  far  exceeded 
the  powers  of  common  mortals,  by  Fcrlrad  however  executed  with  ease)  the 
monarch  had  promised  to  bestow  Shireen  on  the  enamoured  statuary.  But  a 
false  report  of  the  fair  one's  death  having  been  communicated  in  a  sudden  man- 
ner to  Fe.rhad,  he  immediately  destroyed  himself,  and  the  scene  of  this  catas- 
trophe is  still  shown  among  the  recesses  of  Mount  Bisetoon. 

*  It  is,  in  fact,  an  extract  fiom  au  extract,  for  Philostorgius  is  only  extant 
ID  Photius. 
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Gibbon,  with  a  spirit  of  industry  which  led  him  to  consult  a 
variety  of  authors  whom  he  totally  despised,  has  not  failed  to 
commemorate  Theophilus  and  his  mission.  (Vol.  ii.  p.  210.)  His 
notice  of  him,  however,  is  so  brief,  and  so  little-applicable  to  the 
purpose  of  the  present  discussion,  that  the  bare  mention  of  it  is 
sufficient.'  La  Croze  has  passed  him  In  silence,  although  it  more 
immediately  concerns  his  History  of  the  Malabar  Christians,  and 
would  have  carried  his  information  two  or  three  centuries  higher 
than  the  period  at  which  he  commences  his  inquiries,  on  the  au- 
thority of  Cosmas  Indicopleustes.  But  the  notes  of  Valesius,  the 
learned  editor  of  Philostorgius,  are  the  best  commentary  on  the 
author,  and  have  proved  the  best  means  of  conducting  me  in  the 
investigation  of  my  subject. 

Theophilus  is  styled  Indus,  as  being  an  Indian,  and,  as  will  be 
proved  immediately,  a  native  of  Ceylon  ;  he  is  distinguished  as  a 
hostage  sent  by  the  king  of  that  island  to  Constantine ;  and  pro- 
bably came  with  the  embassy  mentioned  by  Eusebius,''  which  was 
conducted  by  Metrodorus.  This  embassy  came  through  Persia, 
and  Metrodorus  complained,  that  he  had  been  robbed  by  the  king 
of  that  country,  of  pearls  and  other  jewels,  which  his  master  had 
intended  for  the  Roman  emperor.  Eusebius  does  not  specify  from 
what  kingdom  this  embassy  came,  but  uses  the  term  Indian  gene- 
rally. The  presents  themselves,  however,  bespeak  the  pearls  of 
Ceylon  j  and  the  route  through  Persia  proves  that  it  came  from 
some  country  to  the  eastward  of  Arabia;  a  circumstance  necessary 
to  notice,  as  the  Abyssinians  in  that  age  were  frequently  included 
in  that  comprehensive  appellation. 

The  date  of  this  embassy  is  fixed  by  Valesius  in  tlie  thirty-first 
year  of  the  reign  of  Constantine,  and  this  is  the  principal  ground 
for  supposing  that  Theophilus  arrived  with  it,  for  if  he  was  then, 
as  our  author  asserts,  a  very  young  man,  it  gives  time  for  his  in- 
struction, conversion,  ordination  as  a  priest,  and  consecration  as 
a  bishop,  in  which  character  he  returned  to  India  in  the  following 
reign  of  Constantius. 

How  an  embassador  from  India  bore  the  Greek  name  of  Metro- 
dorus, does  not  immediately  appear,  but  may  be  accounted  for 
two  ways,  either  by  supposing  him  converted,  as  Theophilus  was, 
or  else  by  a  conjecture,  that  he  was  one  of  the  Greek  merchants 
of  Egypt,  who  traded  to  the  east,  or  had  resided  there  as  a  factor, 
and  whom  the  king  of  Ceylon  had  nominated  to  the  office  as  pos- 


'  Gibbon  refers  to  tlie  observations  of  Godefroy  and  Herbelot.  Jacques 
Godcfroy  published  Pliilostorgius  in  1642,  but  I  have  not  l)een  able  to  consult 
his  edition.     Wilford  has  noticed  Theophilus  in  the  Asiatic  Resenrchcs, 

*  Vita  Coustautinj,  lib.  iv.  c.  50.    JSote2. 
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sessing  the  language  of  the  sovereign  to  whom  the  embassy  wa4 
addressed. 

The  name  of  Theophilus,  we  can  more  readily  suppose  to  have 
been  given,  when  a  native  Indian  was  baptised,  and  possibly  sug- 
gested by  the  mention  of  it  in  St.  Luke.  Such  a  convert  would  na- 
turally be  styled  Theophilus  Indus,  (Theophilus  the  Hindoo)  to 
distinguish  him  from  numberless  Greeks  who  bore  the  same  name. 

Why  a  king  of  Ceylon  should  be  under  the  necessity  of  sending 
hostages '  to  a  Roman  emperor,  is  a  dubious  question  ;  but  as 
embassies  had  been  sent  to  Augustus  from  the  sovereigns  of  Mala- 
bar and  Guzerat,  it  should  seem  that  the  commerce  between 
Egypt  and  India  required  such  intercourse  upon  different  occa- 
sions ;  and  as  we  learn  from  the  digest,  that  this  commerce  was 
in  full  vigor  much  later  than  the  reign  of  Constantine,  it  is  reason- 
able to  suppose,  that  the  merchants  had  established  settlements  or 
factories  on  the  coast  of  that  island,  which  required  such  secu- 
rities as  hostages,  to  preserve  their  immunities,  or  ensure  their 
personal  safety. 

Ceylon  was  at  that  time  the  centre  of  the  commerce  between 
the  countries  further  to  the  east  and  Egypt  •,  for  though  we  learn 
from  Ptolemy,  that  the  Greek  merchants  had  factories  in  the 
Golden  Chersonese,  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Adrian,  the  regular 
fleets  from  Egypt  went  no  further  than  the  coast  of  Malabar  or 
Ceylon,  because  it  was  a  voyage  which  they  could  complete  within 
the  compass  of  a  year  ;  and  that  Ceylon  was  the  island  from  whence 
this  embassy  came,  may  be  proved  by  the  expression  of  Philostor- 
gius,  who  says,  that  the  isbnd  was  styled  Diboos  ;^  this,  in  the 
pronunciation  of  the  Greeks,  is  Divoos,  or  Divus ;  now  it  is  well 
known  that  Dive,  Dib,  Dvveep,  and  Din,  are  generic  terms  to 
express  an  island  in  Sanscreet,  and  its  cognate  dialects,  and  that 
Seren-dib,  or  Selen-dib,  is  the  island  of  Ceylon.  This  was  stated 
in  my  commentary  on  the  Periplus,  and  is  confirmed  by  Ammia- 
nus  Marcellinus,^  Vossius,  and  Valeslus. 

Theophilus,  according  to  his  historian,  came  very  young  to 
Europe  in  the  31st  year*  of  the  reign  of  Constantine,  answering 
to  337  of  our  era,  and  he  returned  on  his  mission  to  India  in  356, 
This  space  gives  nineteen  years  for  his  conversion,  ordination,  &c. 


«  !t'«9'  s,u»?p:av.     If  this  expression  were  not  precise,  I  should  rather  suppose 
that  Theophihis  was  in  the  suite  of  the  embassy,  than  ati  hostage. 

*  AiiSoD;  y'  ictIv  airoi'c  h  vr>!);  x^'f"-   Ancient  Com'.uerce,  vol.  ii.  p.  495.  From 
Vossius,  Gibbon  supposes  it  to  be  the  Maldives. 

5  Lib.  xxii.  p.  306.  Divis  et  Serendivis.     In  Philostorgius,  Diboos  is  a  single 
island. 

♦  These  dates  are  6xed  bv  Valesine. 
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&c.  and  we  are  Informed  that  his  consecration  was  performed  by 
bishops  of  his  own  persuasion,  that  is,  by  Arians.  Eusebius,  who 
was  almost  an  Arian,  had  ordained  him  deacon,  and  Constantius, 
who  was  a  favorer  of  this  sect,  or  Heresy,  prefened  an  Arian 
bishop'  to  any  other  for  the  mission  he  was  now  meditating  to 
several  countries  in  the  east.  Philostorgius  likewise  informs  us, 
that  he  was  a  person  of  the  strictest  niorals,  and  soundest  faith, 
(meanii)g  Arianism)  but  inclined  rather  to  a  monastic  life,  than 
the  business  of  the  world.  Constantius,  however,  called  him 
into  action,  and  having  determined  to  give  as  much  consequence 
and  magnificence  to  the  mission  as  its  importance  dem  rnded, 
ordered  it  to  be  accompanied  with  two  hundred  horses  of  the 
finest  Cappadocian  breed,  appointed  transports  for  the  purpose, 
and  put  on  board  a  variety  of  the  most  expensive  presents,  in  order 
to  excite  the  curiosity,  and  conciliate  the  good-will,  of  the  different 
nations  that  were  to  be  visited. 

The  first  destination  of  the  voyage  was  to  Arabia  Felix,  at  that 
time  under  the  dominion  of  the  Homerites,  who  had  put  an  end 
to  the  dynasty  of  the  Sabeans,  and  chosen  Taphar  for  the  resi- 
dence of  their  sovereign,  in  preference  to  Saba,  the  ancient  metro- 
polis. Taphar  is  still  in  existence,  according  to  Niebuhr,  who 
has  rightly  conjectured  that  the  Aphar  of  the  Periplus  was  the 
modern  Dafar  j  the  Taphar  of  Philostorgius  establishes  this  con- 
jecture for  a  truth. 

The  mission,  we  may  conclude,  embarked  at  one  of  the  ports  of 
Egypt  on  the  Red  Sea,  as  Arsinoe,  Muos-Hormus,  or  Bere- 
nike.  This,  however,  is  not  noticed ;  but  upon  its  arrival  in 
Arabia,  it  proceeded  to  the  capital,  where  it  was  found  that  the 
Arabians  retained  so  much  evidence  of  their  descent  from  Abra- 
ham, that  they  performed  circumcision  on  the  eighth  day ;  but 
they  were,  nevertheless,  idolaters,  sacrificing  to  the  sun  and 
moon,  and  other  deities  peculiar  to  their  country.  There  was 
likewise  a  large  number  of  Jews  mingled  with  the  natives. 

Here  Theophilus  commenced  his  mission,  by  preaching  Christ 
to  the  Homerites,  and  exhorting  them  to  abandon  the  superstition 
of  their  fathers  :  but  in  making  this  attempt,  he  experienced  the 
greatest  opposition,  not  from  the  natives,  but  from  the  malignity 
of  the  Jews.  The  extraordinary  works  ^  that  he  exhibited,  and 
the  profession  he  made  that  the  Christian  faith  was  irresistible, 
which  he  urged  in  two  or  three  of  his  discourses,  soon  reduced 

'  It  is  remarkable  that  Philostorgius  does  not  use  the  term  ^iVxottoj  on  this 
occasion,  but  f^ofo;,  the  same  distinction  as  would  be  equivalent  in  our  languagt 
between  bishop,  and  superiiitendaut,  or  overseer. — Valesius. 

*  irap«^ofotf  tcyoi;.     Are  miracles  insinuated  bv  this  expressioD? 

VOL.  VII.    CI.  Jl.  NO.  XIV,  M 
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the  Jews,  and  all  other  oppouczus,  to  utter  silence.  The  king,  or 
chief,  he  found  more  tractable,  and  more  disposed  to  listen  to  his 
pious  exhortations ;  from  him  he  obtained  leave  to  build  three 
churches,  one  at  Taphar,  the  metropolis,  another  at  Adana, 
(Aden)  a  port  beyond  the  Straits  on  the  ocean,  where  there  is 
a  Roman  emporium,  and  a  third  near  the  entrance  of  the  Gulph 
of  Persia,  where  there  is  a  Persian  mart ;  and  these  he  constructed, 
not  out  of  the  money  entrusted  to  him  by  the  emperor,  but  at  his 
own  expense. 

The  mention  of  a  Roman  and  Persian  emporium  causes  a  doubt 
here,  whether  they  were  marts  in  the  possession  of  those  two 
empires,  or  whether  they  were  established  ports'  for  the  com- 
merce of  the  respective  powers  under  the  dominion  of  the  sove- 
reign of  the  Homerites.  The  latter  may  be  deemed  the  most 
probable,  as  the  churches  seem  to  be  erected  by  permission  of  that 
sovereign,  and  if  his  power  extended  over  the  whole  sea-coast  on 
the  ocean,  as  this  seems  to  imply,  the  dominion  of  the  Homerite 
must  have  comprised  a  larger  portion  of  Arabia,  than  has  fallen  to 
the  lot  of  any  other  native  power  upon  record,  for  Aden^  is  at  the 
western  angle  of  the  peninsula,  and  the  Persian  mart,  whether 
Maskat  or  Sohar,  is  in  Oman,  at  the  eastern  extremity.  A  fact 
of  still  greater  importance  is  likewise  to  be  inferred  from  these 
transactions,  which  is,  that  the  oriental  commerce  of  Egypt  was 
still  in  full  vigor  in  the  time  of  Constantius. 

Aden  had  been  destroyed  by  the  Romans  at  the  commencement 
of  this  commerce ;  we  find  it  now  restored  again,  and  florishing 
under  a  native  prince  j  and  such  vicissitude  has  been  the  lot  of  this 
place  down  to  the  present  time,  according  to  the  prevalence  of 
foreign,^  or  various  native  powers  in  difi^erent  ages.  Sohar  was 
formerly  the  oriental  mart  of  Oman,  as  Maskat  is  at  present. 
Either  of  these  ports,  as  lying  near  the  Straits,  might  be  the  Per- 
sian emporium  visited  by  Theophilus,  for  Oman  has  always  been 
the  most  commercial  and  civilized  of  the  Arabian  provinces,  and 
the  present  Imam  has  larger  dependencies  than  any  of  his  prede- 
cessors ;  he  is  in  possession  of  a  formidable  fleet,  and  an  extent  of 
commerce  in  the  Indian  ocean,  which  begins  to  interfere  with  the 
interest  of  our  own  East  India  Company.  If,  therefore,  Theophi- 
lus planted  churches  in  the  metropolis,  Aden  and  Maskat,  it  is  just 


'  v9|Oti(ixoy  iixviftov  is  the  general  term  used  in  the  Periplus  for  marts  of  this 
sort. 

'  The  mart  Vtas  fixed  at  Aden  as  early  as  the  time  of  Ptolemy  PhiladeJphus. 
Agatharchides.  Blaskat  and  Sohar  arc  both  between  Ras-el-Had  and  Mosandon. 

3  It  was  taken  by  the  Turks  soon  after  the  discovery  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope :  it  was  afterwards  under  the  Imam  of  Sana,  and  has  now  a  native  Sheik. 
N^buhr. 
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where  the  Propaganda  would  hav^^hrighed  to  have  placed  them  ait 
the  present  time,  were  not  the  Mahomedan  superstition  an  insu- 
perable obstacle  to  the  attempt. 

Theophilus,  as  soon  as  he  had  accomplished  this  undertakings 
to  the  best  of  his  power,  and,  as  far  as  opportunity  served,  had  dedi- 
cated the  churches  and  furnished  them  with  ornaments,  such  as 
he  was  able  to  procure,  proceeded  to  the  island  of  Diboos,  (Cey- 
lon) the  country  where  he  was  born,  and  from  thence  he  passed 
to  various  other  countries  in  the  peninsula  of  Indian 

In  several  places,  he  found  churches  already  established  5  and  in 
all  he  corrected  such  irregularities  in  practice  and  discipline,  as 
were  not  conformable  to  the  usages  he  had  remarked  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Greek  church.  One  was,  that  they  contixiueci  oiuing 
during  the  reading  of  the  Gospel  •,  and  there  were  other  circum- 
stances not  strictly  correspondent  to  the  rules  of  the  church*  All 
these  improprieties  he  reduced  into  better  order,  so  as  to  make 
their  form  of  worship  more  reverent,  and  more  agreeable  to  the 
commands  of  God.  But  their  profession  of  faith  he  i^tified  and 
confirmed,  for  it  wanted  no  correction,  as  they  had  invariably' 
professed,  from  the  time^  of  their  conversion,  that  the  Son^'  was  o£ 
a  different  substance*  from  the  Father  j  and  the  original  doctrine 
they  had  received,  had,  from  the  beginning,  set  them  nght  in  the 
object  of  their  worship.' 

A  variety  of  reflexions  occur  from  the  perusal  of  this  part  of  the 
narrative,  which  have  given  rise  to  m.y  desire  of  laying  this  dis- 
quisition before  the  public. 

For,  in  the  first  place,  we  have  here,  as  far  as  my  inquiries 
enable  me  to  state,  the  first  account  of  a  Cliristian  church  on  the 
coast  of  Malabar  and  Ceylon,  which  still  exists  under  the  deno- 
mination of  Christians  of  St.  Thomas.  Such  a  church,  the  Portu- 
guese found  upon  their  first  discovery  of  India,  in  the  latter  end 
of  the  fifteenth  century;  the  same  church,  Cosmas  Indicopleustes 
found  in  the  sixth,  and  we  have  here  a  proof  of  its  existence  in 
the  fourth  ;  with  the  additional  intelligence  that  it  had  been  esta- 
blished at  a  much  earlier  period.  We  learn,  likewise,  that  there 
were  regular  places  of  worship,  regular  congregations,  and  a  ser- 

'  a'lra.fnTfui'Tui; — invulnerably,  is  the  strong  expression  of  the  anther. 

-  'I  »PX''f  'S  the  term  usedj  which  Valesius  renders  ab  ultima  antiquitate. 

^  Those  who,  with  Gibbon  and  his  school,  consider  the  0|U(3juo-iov,  op.oioava-ny, 
and  iViftiC<Tiov,  as  employed  in  specnldtive  intricacies  only,  or  metaphysical  dis- 
tinctions, would  do  well  to  consult  Cudworth's  intellectual  system  (Book  i.  c.  4.), 
which,  if  they  wonld  do,  however  they  might  be  disposed  to  makfe  a  mockery  of 
the  discussion,  they  would  find  it  no  easy  task  to  reply  to  tlie  argument. 

*  tTefoiaiov,  the  term  adopted  by  the  Avians  in  opposition  t«  the  e/Aoov^wy  of 
the  orthodox. 

5  tJ  ©aov  c-i^pi;. 
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vice  not  differing  much  in  jJbint  of  practice  from  that  of  the 
Greeks.  If  the  original  work  of  Philostorgius  were  extant, 
we  should,  in  all  probability,  have  derived  many  more  circumstan- 
tial particulars  of  this  extraordinary  mission  ;  but  we  have  the 
account  only  in  the  abstract  of  Photius,  and  as  he  was  highly 
orthodox,  it  is  natural  to  conclude,  that  he  has  recorded  no  more 
of  this  Arian  mission  than  was  necessary  to  keep  up  the  thread  of 
the  narrative  ;  he  is  throughout  extremely  indignant  at  the  con- 
duct of  .the  Heretic,  and  in  this  very  passage  styles  him  an  im- 
pious wretch/ 

Had  the  case  been  otherwise,  we  might  possibly  have  learnt  from 
Philostorgius  himself,  when,  and  by  whom,  this  church  was 
planted.  La  Croze  rejects  the  tradition  of  St.  Thomas's  preach- 
ing to  the  Indians,  and  derives  the  title  of  this  church  from 
Thomas*  of  Edessa,  a  Nestorian,  who  was  raised  to  the  patriarchate 
of  Persia,  and  whose  episcopal  seat  was  at  Seleucia,  orCtesiphon, 
on  the  Tigris,  in  Assyria,  and  at  that  time  the  capital  of  the  Persian 
empire.  This  is  the  reason  that  the  lAturgif  of  the  Malabar 
Christians  is  to  this  day  Syriac,  though  as  little  understood  by 
the  people,  as  the  Greek  Liturgy  by  the  Copts,  or  the  Latin 
by  the  Roman  Catholics ;  we  know  likewise,  that  the  Malabar 
bishop  was  consecrated  by  the  Catholicos  or  primate  of  Ctesiphon,' 
and  still  is,  or,  was  till  within  these  few  years,  consecrated  by  the 
same  superior,  who  has  since  changed  his  residence  to  Mosul  on 
the  Tigris. 

But,  however  dubious  the  apostleship  of  St.  Thomas  may  ap- 
pear, it  must  be  allowed,  that  a  church  existing  in  the  form  this 
was,  when  visited  by  Theophilus,  must  have  been  of  considerable 
standing  :  but  if  the  establishment  cannot  be  carried  up  to  the  age 
of  the  apostles,  the  most  natural  communication  would  be,  either 
from  the  Gulph  of  Persia,  or  from  Egypt>  by  the  Red  Sea.  This 
intercourse  with  Malabar  was  annual.  The  experiment  of  a  mission 
was  suitable  to  the  zeal  and  spirit  of  the  times  ;  or  though  no 
mission  were  appointed,  Christian  merchants,  as  well  as  others, 
would  sail  on  board  these  fleets ;  and  merchants,  at  that  early 
period,  were  as  anxious  as  priests  to  promote  the  interests  of  their 
religion.  Frumentius,  the  apostle  o£  Abyssinia,  was  a  mer- 
chant. 

The  Arian  heresy  of  this  Indian  church  is  not  easy  to  be  ac- 
counted for  in  so  early  an  age,  unless  such  tenets  were  current  in 
Egypt  before  Arlus  set  the  world  in  flames;  and  though  the 
modern  faith  of  this  church  is  styled  Nestorian,  and  their  Catholi- 

»  w;  ^tjn-iv  0  h<r(7i!l^.;  0^70:.  ^  MontfiiiHoii  I'r*fatio  ad  Cosniani,  p.  x. 

*  Sclcnoia  and  Ctesiplion  are  ouly  separated  by  the  Tigrisj  and  are  no\¥  called 
Al-modaiu  the  two  cities. 
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cos,  at  Mosul,  a  Nestorian,  Nestorius  lived  near  a  century  later 
than  Arius  i  so  that  his  Heresy  answers  the  purpose  no  better, 
neither  can  we  learn  how  those  whb  were  Arians  in  an  early  age, 
became  Nestorians  in  a  later,  unless  Thomas  of  Edessa,  in  cor- 
recting a  greater  error,  introduced  a  less.  The  Arians  maintained 
that  the  Son  was  a  creature,  and  that  there  was  a  time,  when  he 
was  not ;  but  Nestorius  was  as  hostile  to  Arianism  as  the  Ortho- 
dox themselves ;  he  subscribed  to  the  decrees  of  the  council  of 
Nice,  and  held,  in  conformity  to  them,  that  the  Son  was  of  the  same 
substance  with  the  Fadier,  But  he  had  a  new  doctrine  of  his  own, 
which  he  proposed  publicly,  soon  after  his  advancement  to  the 
patriarchal  throne  of  Constantinople  j  which  was,  that  there  were 
two  distinct  persons'  in  the  Son,  as  well  as  two  natures.  This 
question  caused  a  great  schism  ;  the  doctrine  was  condemned  by 
the  churches  of  Alexandria  and  Rome,  and  produced,  finally,  the 
deposition  of  Nestorius  from  his  see.  His  deposition,  however, 
did  not  crush  the  Heresy  :  it  spread  widely  among  the  Asiatic 
bishops,  and  prevailed  more  especially  in  Persia ;  from  Persia  it 
spread  over  several  of  the  more  eastern  churches,  and  all  our  early 
travellers,  such  as  Marco  Polo,  Rubruquis,  Carpin,  &c.  inform 
us,  that  wheresoever  they  met  with  Christians  in  the  east,  even  as 
far  as  China,  they  were  Nestorians. 

This  is  only  worthy  of  notice  so  far  as  it  concerns  the  Malabar 
Christians,  of  whom  I  have  been  speaking,  in  consequence  of  the 
mission  of  Theophilus  ;  for  iis  soon  as  the  Portuguese  had  esta- 
blislied  their  dominion  upon  that  coast,  the  priests  at  Goa  formed 
a  plan  for  reconciling  these  Nestorians  to  the  church  of  Rome ; 
and  whether  we  consider  the  arts  or  the  power  employed  to  pro- 
mote this  object,  it  produced  one  of  the  most  grievous  persecu- 
tions- their  church  ever  experienced,  before  the  last,  and  almost 
fatal  invasion  of  Tippoo  Sultan.  There  is  still  a  schism  in  this 
church  between  those  who  have  been  reconciled,  and  those  who 
adhere  to  the  national  faith ;  and  this  division  is  the  more  to  be 
lamented,  as  the  number  of  Christians  on  the  coast  and  In  Tra- 
vancore,  are  said  to  amount  to  two  or  three  hundred  thousand, 
with  an  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  in  Ceylon.  Ill-instructed  as 
tliese  poor  natives  may  be,  they  might  afford  a  solid  foundation  to 

•  It  is  well  known  that  the  adoration  of  the  virgin  advanced  very  early,  with 
hasty  strides,  both  in  tlie  eastern  and  western  chorches,  and  the  title  of  the 
luotiier  of  God  was  a  favorite  expression  of  their  devotion  with  the  emperors, 
with  the  priesthood,  and  more  especially  with  the  people.  This  title  was  scnipled 
by  Nestorius,  who  maintained  tliat  she  ought  to  be  styled,  not  the  ;;;' ther  of  God, 
but  the  mother  of  Christ.  This  doctrine  was  so  unpopuiai-,  that  he  was  contra- 
dicted publicly  during  his  discourse,  and  in  his  patriarchal  pulpit;  and  it  pro- 
duced an  insurrection  of  the  people.  Perhaps  if  it  had  not  been  for  tliis,  his 
heresy  would  iiave  been  less  regarded. 

*  For  tli9  whole  of  this,  see  La  Croze's  Chrhtianisme  dts  Indes. 
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erect  a  Christian  church  in  India,  so  much  recommended  by  many 
benevolent  persons  in  our  own  country.  The  diificulty  must  be 
to  subdue  their  prejudices  ;  but  if  that  is  insurmountable,  some 
Steps  might  be  taken  to  give  them  instruction  in  their  own  way, 
and  remove  their  ignorance  -,  for  it  is  better  that  they  should  be 
Christians  of  any  denomination,  than  that  they  should  sink  again 
into  idolatry  :  of  this  there  seems  to  be  some  danger,  if  the 
latest  accounts,  received  from  that  part  of  the  world,  are  to  be 
credited. 

Whether  the  heresy  of  this  church  went  the  full  length  of  Arian^ 
ism  in  the  time  of  Theophilus,  cannot  now  be  ascertained  ;  but 
if  it  fell  short  of  the  Nicean  orthodoxy  in  any  degree,  no  doubt 
but  an  Ariqn  would  hail  the  correspondence  with  his  own  tenets, 
and  readily  confirm  them  in  their  faith.  We  cannot  help  taking 
an  interest  in  such  a  community,  separated  from  Christendom  by 
half  the  circumference  of  the  globe,  and  preserving  the  light  of 
the  Gospel  through  such  a  succession  of  ages,  (probably)  from 
the  second  century  after  Christ  to  the  present  day.  The  mission  of 
Theophilus  carries  the  account  up  to  the  middle  of  the  fourth, 
with  sufficient  proof  that  the  establishment  was  not  then  novel, 
but  had  existed  for  a  considerable  space  of  time  previous  to  this 
visit  of  the  missionary.  Such  a  church,  erroneous  or  not,  is  re- 
spectable for  its  antiquity ;  if  ours  is  purer,  let  us  pray  to  God 
that  it  may  prove  equal  in  duration. 

The  mission  of  Theophilus,  however,  4id  not  end  with  Ceylon 
and  the  coast  •,  the  narrative  of  Philostorgius,  briefly  as  it  is  pre- 
served in  the  extract  of  Photius,  carries  him  back  to  Arabia,  and 
from  thence  to  the  Ethiopians  called  Auxoomites,  who  dwell 
upon  the  left-hand  side  of  the  coast  within  the  straits  of  the  Red 
Sea  5  these  are  the  Abyssinians,  whose  capital  was  at  Axuma.  The 
account  closes  with  saying,  that  after  setting  matters  in  order 
here,  he  returned  again  to  Constantinople,  where  he  was  most 
graciously  received  by  the  emperor,  hut  not  appointed  to  any 
particular  see  ;  that  is,  he  was  what  the  church  of  Rome  calls  a 
bishop  in  partibus,  and  lived  respected  by  those  of  his  own  per^ 
suasion,  as  the  very  pattern  of  perfection/ 

It  is  matter  of  concern,  that  Photius  is  so  abrupt  in  his  account, 
for  we  have  other  authorities  which  lead  us  to  think,  that  if  Thcr 
pphilus  regijlated  the  churches  in  India  no  better  than  he  did  in 
Abyssinia,  his  visitation  was  not  important ;  for  even  if  he  was 
received  in  that  country,  he  was  not  listened  to.  This  is  inferred 
from  a  letter  of  Constantius  to  the  kings  of  Abyssinia,  requesting 
them  to  send  Frumentius  out  of  their  country,  as  a  teacher  of 
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false  doctrine.  This  could  arise  only  from  the  suggestion  of  The- 
ophilus,  who,  we  may  conclude,  found  that  the  Abyssiniaiis  were 
not  Arians,  nor  willing  to  be  made  so ;  neither  v/as  the  doctrine 
of  an  Arian  likely  to  be  received  while  Frumentius  continued  in 
the  country. 

If  the  work  of  Philostorgius  were  extant,  we  might  have  found 
in  it  the  counterpart  of  this  transaction, — the  opposition  that 
Theophilus  experienced,  and  his  inducement  to  apply  to  Constan- 
tius  for  support.  At  present,  our  evidence  rests  upon  the  infe- 
rence drawn  from  this  letter  :  the  letter  itself  will  prove  that  this 
evidence  is  substantial. 

Constatitius  Victor  Maximus  Augustus,  to  Jizanas  and  Sasanas^ 

**  The  knowledge  of  what  is  good,  is  to  us  a  i^-Ltter  of  the 
greatest  interest  and  concern,  and  in  this  respect,  I  think,  that 
our  attention  is  due  to  all  mankind,  so  that  they  may  pass  through 
life  with  confidence,  by  having  a  knowledge  of  such  things  as 
relate  to  God,  and  an  unanimity  of  sentiment  in  their  pursuit  of 
truth  and  righteousness.  It  is  with  this  view  that  we  address 
ourselves  to  you.  Wishing  to  impart  to  you  the  same  instruction 
which  the  Romans  have,  (in  matters  of  faith)  and  desirous  that 
you  may  hold  the  same  doctrine  as  our  church,  we  exhort  you  to 
send  Frumentius  out  of  your  country  into  Egypt,  and  place  him 
under  the  direction  of  George,*  the  most  reverend  patriarch,  (of 
Alexandria)  and  the  other  bishops  of  that  province,  who  have 
proper  authority  to  judge  and  determine  all  questions  relative  to 
the  true  faith.  For  you  ought  to  know  and  ren^ember,  that  you 
alone  pretend  to  be  ignorant  of  what  is  too  well  known  to  all 
others,  that  Athanasius  consecrated  Frumentius  a  bishop,  and  that 
Athanasius  stands  charged  with  a  thousand  errors,  from  which 
he  has  never  been  able  to  clear  himself,  and  for  which  he  has 
justly  been  deposed  from  his  see.  He  is  at  this  time  a  fugitive, 
wanderhig  in  utter  want  and  wretchedness,  from  place  to  place, 
as  if  he  could,  by  the  change  of  his  situation,  escape  from  the 
reproaches  which  attend  him. 

<*  If  Frumentius,  however,  will  submit,  of  his  own  accord^  it 
is  agreed  on  all  hands,  that  he  ought  to  be  acknowledged  as  a 
bishop,  if  he  will  prove  himself  worthy  of  the  office,  by  sub- 
scribing to  the  laws  of  the  church,  and  professing  the  faith  now 
established ;  if  he  will  give  an  account  of  his  consecration,  and 
his  conduct  through  life,  and  submit  to  the  authority  of  those 
whose  province  it  is  to  judge  matters  of  this  sort, 

'  No  title  is  given  them  in  the  original. 

*  George  was  the  patriarch  iatiuded  into  the  see  on  the  expulsion  of  Athana« 
sins,  and  an  Ariau, 
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<'  But  if  he  procrastinates,  or  remains  contumacious,  it  is  a 
clear  proof  that  he  is  induced  by  the  persuasions  of  Athanasius, 
the  most  wicked  of  all  men  ;  and  that  he  himself  stands  convicted 
of  impiety,  in  the  same  degree  as  his  adviser.  In  this  there  is 
danger,  that  if  he  is  allowed  to  approach  Axuma,  he  may  not 
only  corrupt  your  subjects  by  his  abominable  doctrines,  and  create 
confusion  and  disturbance  in  your  church  by  his  blasphemies,  but 
may  likewise  bring  down  ruin  and  destruction  on  your  whole  na- 
tion. But  I  am  persuaded,  if  he  should  return  again  to  his  minis- 
try, after  receiving  the  instruction  which  he  may  derive  from 
George,  and  others,  (of  the  same  persuasion)  who  are  c::p;ible  of 
giving  him  the  most  correct  information,  (in  matters  of  faith)  he 
will  receive  great  benefit  by  communication  with  that  most  vene- 
rable prelate,  and  be  able  to  establish  the  most  perfect  order  in 
your  church. 

<*  God  preserve  you,  my  most  honored  brethren." 

[From  Athanasiusy'  Tom.  i.  p.  696.     Ed.  Cologne  1686, 
Apologia  ad  Constantium.] 

It  must  appear  evident  from  this  letter,  that  if  Theophilus  visit- 
ed Abyssinia,  he  could  not  have  set  the  church  in  order,  as  Phi- 
lostorgius  asserts,  for  if  he  had  been  able  to  drive  out  Frumentius 
by  his  own  efforts,  he  would  have  had  no  occasion  to  apply  to 
Constantius  for  his  assistance.  Fortunately,  neither  the  arts  of 
Theophilus,  nor  the  threats  of  the  Emperor  prevailed ;  the  Abys- 
sinians  never  became  Arians,  neither  are  they  so  at  this  day ;  they 
afterwards  admitted  the  much  more  harmless  heresy  of  Eutyches, 
who  taught  that  there  was  only  one  nature  in  Christ.  This  doctrine 
prevailed  considerably  in  the  East,  and  probably  came  into  Abys- 
sinia soon  after  the  council  of  Ephesus,  about  the  year  450, 
through  Egypt;  for  from  that  country,  the  Abyssinians  have  al- 
ways received  their  patriarch.  The  council  of  Chalcedon  in  451, 
in  which  Eutychianism  was  condemned,  is  still  held  in  abhorrence 
by  them,  according  to  Bruce. 

Some  few  circumstances  more,  relating  to  Theophilus,  we  col- 
lect from  Philostorgius.  For  we  find  (Lib.  iv.  c,  i.)  that  he  was 
party  to  the  reconciliation  between  Constantius  and  Gallus ;  and 
when  Gallus  was  afterwards  defeated  in  Noricum  by  Barbatio, 
that  Theophilus,  who  had  attended  him,  protested  against  his  banish- 
ment into  one  of  the  islands  of  Dalmatia  ;  upon  which  occasion, 
Theophilus  was  himself  banished,  as  the  partisan  of  a  rival,  by 
Constantius.  He  was  recalled  again,  however,  by  the  same  em- 
peror, and  this  Arian  performed  an  extraordinary  cure  upon  the 

'  Mr.  Salt  has  very  curiously  made  use  of  this  Letter  in  illustration  of  an  in- 
scription be  found  at  Axuma. 
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Empress,  by  prayer  and  imposition  of  hands  ;  our  author  does  not 
call  it  a  miracle.  The  next  chapter  concludes  the  history  of  this 
Indian,  with  his  final  banishment  to  Heraclea  in  Pontus.  The  most 
singular  circumstance  is,  that  the  women  joined  with  Basilius  his 
accuser,  in  obtaining  this  order  from  the  Emperor  j — could  we 
suppose  the  Empress  party  to  this  conspiracy  of  the  women,  she 
must  have  been  the  most  ungrateful  of  her  sex,  for  her  disease  was 
of  such  a  nature  as  no  historian  but  Gibbon '  would  take  a  pleasure 
in  recording. 

Whether  this  recount  of  a  Hindoo  bishop  will  afford  matter  of 
amusement,  I  pretend  not  to  determine  :  to  me  it  was  novel  and 
curious,  and  as  such  I  offer  it  to  the  public.  Phiiostorgius  does 
not  fall  in  every  reader's  way, — he  is  an  indifferent  writer,  and  a  sad 
Heretic ;  but  the  particulars  I  have  collected  from  him,  as  far  as 
my  knowledge  goes,  are  no-where  else  recorded ;  they  coincide 
with  matters  that  have  long  occupied  my  attention,  and  had  I  met 
with  tL_m  sooner,  would  certainly,  in  a  smaller  compass,  have 
entered  into  my  disquisitions  respecting  India. 

I  have  only  one  remark  to  add,  which  is,  that  if  Theophilus 
was  a  Ceylonese.  as  Phiiostorgius  asserts,  he  was  a  Black,  to  a  cer- 
tainty ;  for  his  historian,  upon  the  first  mention  of  Diboos,  or 
Ceylon,  says  that  the  natives  of  this  Island  are  styled  Indians.  Of 
consequence,  therefore,  if  Hindoos,  they  were  Blacks  :  with  this 
observation,  I  submit  my  Black  Bishop  to  the  candor  of  the  reader. 

W.  VINCENT. 


Terror  in  Milton^s  Latinity  noticed,  and  Passn<^es  in  Milton^ 
Sophoclesy  and  JEscliyluSy  explained  by  the  Doctrine  of  the 
Association  of  Ideas. 


To  THE  Editor  of  the  Classical  Journal. 

X  HAVE  been  lately  engaged  in  the   perusal   of  Dr.  Charles  Sym- 
mons's  Life  of  Milton,    (2d  Edition  1810.)  a  m.ost  interesting,   and 


»  Gibbon's  brilliant  talents  are  seldom  misapplied,  unless  when  he  is  indulging 
in  sarcastic  lomaiks  upon  reliirion,  or  giving  a  zest  to  a  licentious  anecdote. 
His  natural  po  rs,  his  acquirements,  his  knowledge  of  mankind,  and  his  ex- 
tensive view  of  iiis  suiject,  would  have  placed  him  in  the  first  rank  of  histo- 
rians :  but  he  has  toofrequeritly  sacrificed  the  fair  fame,  which  these  excellences 
would  have  ensured,  to  wanton  scepticism  and  unseasonable  ribaldry.  See  Por- 
bon,  iu  ihc  Preface  to  his  Controversy  with  Travis. 
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raost  elegant  work  ;  and  I  beg  leave  to  submit  to  the  consi'deratioa 
of  your  readers  one  or  two  remarks,  which  occurred  to  me  at  the 
time.  The  eloquent  writer  says  in  p.  liO. :  *'  Of  the  three  excellent 
Latin  Epigrams,  in  which  Milton  has  celebrated  this  fascinating 
woman,  (Leonora  of  Este,  with  whom  Tasso  was  deeply  enamored,) 
the  second  is  so  admirable,  that  our  readers  would  have  cause  to 
complain  of  us,  if  we  were  to  refer  them  from  our  own  page  to  any 
other,  for  the  gratification  of  perusing  it : 

Ad  Leonoram  Koinje  Cancntpm  : 

Ep.VII. 
ATtera  Torquatum  cepit  Leonora  poefara, 

Cujus  ah  insane  cessit  amore  fiireus. 
Ah  miser!  ilie  tuo  quanto  felicius  aevo, 

Perditu?,  et  propter  te,  Leonora,  foret! 
Et  te  Pieria  scnsisset  voce  canentcni, 

Amsa  maternffi  fila  moverc  lyra?; 
Quamvis  Dircaeo  torsisset  kunina  Penihea 

Ssevior,  ant  totus  desipui'sset  iners; 
Tu  tamen  errantes  casca  vertigine  sensns 

Voce  eadem  poteras  composiiisse  ttia* 
Et  poteras,  cegro  spirans  sub  corde,  quretem 

Flexanimo  cantu  restituisse  sihi.'^ 

I  shall  not  stop  to  argue  the  point  of  taste  as  to  the  propriety 
of  the  praise,  which  Dr.  Symmons,  with  whom  I  am  generally- 
inclined  to  agree,  bestows  upon  this  Epigram,  or  to  question  the 
use  of  et  before  propter,  though  it  is  certainly  not  obvious,  and 
perhaps  not  altogether  defensible,  but  I  shall  content  myself  with 
remarking  that  whoever  reads  the  two  last  lines  with  ordinary  atten- 
tion, cannot  fail  to  see  that  sibi  is  here  indisputably  wrong ;  and 
it  is  indeed  a  matter  of  surprise  to  me  how  so  glaring  a  fault  could 
have  escaped  the  eye  of  so  careful  an  observer,  as  Dr.  Symmons 
is  upon  other  occasions.  When  I  first  perceived  it,  I  showed  it 
to  my  learned  host.  Dr.  Parr,  who  was  reading  in  the  same 
room  with  me,  and  he  instantly  assented  to  the  propriety  of  the 
remark. 

Again,  in  p.  105.  the  Doctor  says:  "In  that  exquisite  pas» 
sage — 

How  sweetly  flid  they  float  upon  the  wings 
Of  silence  tiirough  the  empty  vaulted  night. 
At  every  fall  smoothing  the  raven-duuti 
Of  durkuexx  ill/  if  smiled  : 

if  our  rapture  would  suffer  us  to  be  sufficiently  composed  to  con- 
sult our  reason,  we  might,  perhaps,  justly  question  the  propriety 
of  the  length,  to  which  the  poet's  fancy  has  carried  him.  Darkness 
may  aptly  be  represented  by  the  blackness  of  the  raven,  aaid  the 
stillness  of  that  darkness  may  be  paralleled  by  an  image  borrowed 
from  the  object  of  another  sense — by  the  softness  of  down ;  but  it  is 
surely  a  transgression,  which  stands  in  need  of  pardon,  when, 
proceeding  a  step  further  and  accumulating  personifications,  we 
invest  this  raven-down  with  life,  and  make  it  to  smile.  One  of 
tlie  least  able  and  least  specious  of  my  public  critics,  in  a  periodi- 
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cal  publication,  {The  Liter ar\)  Journal,)  which,  after  struggling  for 
a  short  tim:'  in  weak  and  doubtful  existence,  is  now  extinct,  has 
dogni^ticall)  pronounced  me  to  be  guilty  in  this  observation  of  a 
gross  rrlstake,  asserting  that  it  is  darkness  itself,  and  not  its  raven- 
down,  which  is  here  personified  hj  the  poet.  I  am  willing  to 
receive  correctiou  from  any  hand,  however  generally  feeble  and 
insuflicient ;  but  in  the  present  instance,  I  must  be  pardoned  by  the 
critic  if  I  reject  his  correction,  and  adhere  to  my  original  remark  : 
the  thingj  which  is  smoothed,  in  this  passage,  is  evidently  the  thing, 
which  is  r.iade  to  smile  :  if  we  alter  the  sentence,  and,  Instead  of 
using  the  auxllirtry  preposition,  employ  the  inflected  possessive  of 
darkness,  which  is  of  course  grammatically  the  same,  every  doubt 
will  be  removed  from  the  question :  to  smooth  darkness's  raven- 
down  till  it  smiled,  must  surely  be  to  make  the  raven-down  smile. 
The  critic  was  led  to  this  unlucky  opportunity  of  exhibiting  his 
sagacity  by  the  place,  which  darkness  occupies  in  the  sentence.'* 
If  this  sensible  writer  had  been  acquainted  with  the  doctrine  of  the 
association  of  ideas,  as  a  mean  of  illustrating  language,  a  topic,  upon 
which  I  have  much  insisted  in  the  Classical  Recreations^  he  would 
Jiave  seen  that  the  most  satisfactory  method  of  accounting  for  the 
Use  of  the  word  smiled,  as  applied  to  dovon  in  this  passage,  is  by 
Referring  it  to  the  previous  word  raven  ; 

{S/noothing  the  laven-doicn 
Of  darkness' till  it  »inil'd) 

which  Insensibly  became  the  predominant  idea,  so  as  to  render 
the  poet  blind  to  the  impropriety  of  making  the  doun  to  S7nile.  It 
is  upon  the  same  principle,  that  we  are  to  explain  the  word  converse 
\n  the  Paradise  Lost.  Bk.  i.  184. 

"  While  Tce  perhaps 
"  Designing,  or  exhorting  glorious  war, 
*'  Caught  in  a  fiery  tempest,  shall  be  hurl'd 
f'  Each  on  his  rock  transfix'd,  the  sport  and  prey 
'^  Of  wracking  whirlwinds,  or  for  ever  sunk 
"  Under  yon  boiling  ocean,  wrapt  in  chains : 
"  There  to  converse  with  everlasting  groans;'* 

pise  the  expression  is  not  quite  defensible ;  and  it  cannot  be  paral- 
leled by  the  two  passages  of  Demosthenes,  which  I  give  from 
Reiske's  Index  Grcecitatis  Demosthenece,  though  they  may  at  first 
seem  to  justify  it;  because  it  is  one  thing  to  say  cvfi^toZv  rvxfl, 
which  is  a  correct  metaphor,  and  it  is  another  thing  to  say  to  converse 
tvith  groans — ''Eya  ftlv  evv  retxt/T*]  a-vfi^ijiluKX  7v^y\  313.  5.  uyetSti  H 
fv^yt  (rvfAJiifiiuKU^,  T«5  E|ttii5  cog  ^xuM?  xarKyo^ui;, 
I  add  two  more  instances  from  Milton — 

"  The  toners  of  heaven  are  fiU'd 
"  With  armed  watch,  that  render  all  access 
"  Impregnable ;  oft  on  the  bord'ring  deep 
*'  Incanip  their  legions,  or  with  obscure  wing 
"  Scout  tar  aud  wide  into  the  realm  of  night, 
"  Scorning  surprise.   Or  could  we  break  our  way 
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"  By  force,  and  at  our  heels  all  hell  should  rise 
''  Willi  blackest  insurrection,  to  confound 
"  Heav'n's  purest  light,  yet  our  great  enemy, 
"  All  incorruptible,  would  on  his  throne 
"  Sit  unpolluted,  and  th'  a^diereal  mould 
"  Incapable  of  */«/'?;,  would  soon  expel 
"  Her  mischief,  -awA  purge  off  the  baser  Jire 
*•  Victorious." 

Paradise  Lost,  Bk.  ii.  V.  129. 

Who  but  Milton  ever  applied  the  word  impregnable  to  the  noun  access  ? 
and  Milton  himself  would  never  have  done  it,  if  he  had  not  been  think- 
ing of  tovoers.  The  other  example  is  too  obvious  to  make  it  neces- 
sary for  me  to  dwell  upon  it.  The  following  note,  written  more 
particularly  for  die  Germany  of  Tacitus,  is  added  here,  because  it 
contains  some  remarks  upon  a  very  obscure  passage  in  the  Choe' 
j)horce  of  Jischylus. 

C.  23.  Potui  humor  ex  ordeo,  aut  frumento^  in  quandam  simili- 
fudinem  vini  corruptus.  This  is  the  celebrated  ale  of  tire  Gc>ths, 
the  zijthum  of  the  Egyptians,  the  Ccelia  and  Ceria  of  the  Hispani, 
the  Cervisia  of  Gaul,  agreeably  to  the  words  of  Pliny  L.  ii.  cited 
by  Pichena  upon  this  passage.  The  reader,  who  is  disposed  to 
enter  fully  into  this  question,  which  I  shall  discuss  in  another  place, 
will  find  some  excellent  materials  for  reflection  in  the  commentators 
upon  this  passage  of  Tacitus,  in  a  very  learned  note  of  Dr.  Butler 
upon  the  Supplices  of  ^schylus  v.  960.,  in  the  Ohservaiiones  criticce 
D.  W.  Trillcri  p.  197-9.,  in  the  Adversaria  C.  Barthii  L.  xi.  c.  32., 
and  in  the  Animadversa  Hadriani  Junii  L.  ir.  c.  12.  Roterodamf 
1708.  p.  126-34.  Cor^-upius  is  here  changed^  brought  by  fermentation 
into  a  resemblance  qfxmie,  like  the  ^mip^ii^uv  of  the  Greeks-  upon 
the  words  <p^s/g£(y,  <p6o^xi,  ^ixipkieuv,  ^m^Sooxy  a-vf-fpht'^nv,  ei(p&ci^Toi,  in 
, this  sense,  the  reader  may,  if  he  pleases,  consult  the  Classical  Bec?ea- 
iions  pp.  254-9,  486-8.,  as  well  as  the  Classical  Journal,  No.  XII., 
where,  in  the  Strictures  on  Professor  Monk's  Hippolytus,  I  have  pro- 
duced additional  instances :  I  shall  here  add  one  or  two  other 
passages,  which  have  subsequently  fallen  under  my  eye.  Themistius 
Orat.  xxii.  de  Amiciiia,  Ed.  Harduin,  Parisiis,  1684.  p.  272.  says 
elegantly,  d^xc-nxarxron  75  fi/.v  v^o^  ^y.^ca  <ptXov  (pa^f^^y.oy  rjy4'rca»  t«» 
i^rxtyav  il  r.xi  ir:podPX  VTra'TT'ccv  xuTov  e'c  x.<)hay.t%  viTratiiKKa-iy,  wi  x-di  ro'uXetttv 
ti  uvfaTTBit;'   £;r</SewXt]    '/ci?   Tuiv    7rs>^X(    curat  uiv  ravXaioi,  01    oi    [_^cAos?J     tar 

sWtsiiov  di!i(pk'.^«v(n>.  Thus  too,  we  have  in  the  Choephora:  of  ^schy- 
liis,  v.  1012. 

(Dovav  01  KYiKii  |i/ti  ')(,fy<»  <rvu&u.'AXir:ti, 
TFoKXui  /3«ip«5  (pSiipoucrst  rov  7r6ixi\u,xreg. 

Stanley  translates  these  words  by  Ccedis  vero  tincfurn  p)ost  iempus 
dtiiiunium  cnnjicitur,  varios  colores  vcsiis  corrumpcns ;  Heath  by 
Cordis  vero  tinctvra  cum  tempore  concitrrit ;  Schutz  says  (pLvov  xmi^ 
fst  .sanguinis  ex  vulneribus  scafnrigo,  de  (jua  etiam  jwst  longum  tempus 
liceat  conjectitrayn  facerc  ex  maculis,  quoc  testis  colo}cm  viultis  locis 
vitiaverint.  The  Scholiast,  however,  does  not  understand  by  7raAA«s 
a^fipaj   niidiis  locis   v.'ith   Schutz  :    his  words    are,   jJg  -TroAvxiAavj    ovtss 
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Toy  luxrUv  Koci  ti^pavfc-f/ifdv  rf  xifAxrt,  and  he  is  right :  a  rich  garment^ 
because  it  had  been  dipi^ed  many  times  in  furple ;  for,  as  I  have 
shown  in  the  CVrtjizca/iifcreuf/ow*  p.  413.,  the  dress  oi  royal  xvomen 
was  silk^  or  cotton  in  its  Jinest  state,  stained  tvilh  j^^^rple  :  I  under- 
stand (poyov  Kijxt?  with  Dr.  Butler  to  mean  the  stain  of  blood,  and 
I  understand  with  Heath,  (rvfA,3dxXiTxi  ^vv  yc^ovcf  to  mean,  agrees  ivith 
the  time  :  the  circumstance  of  this  stain  of  blood,  which  besmears 
the  rich  garment,  so  exactly  corresponds  with  tlie  time  of  the  murder, 
as  to  bring  the  fact  home  to  the  perpetrator  :  ^i  is  here  equivalent  to 
y«5,  and  thus  we  have  a  very  simple  interpretation,  which  connects 
the  whole  passage  together.  I  strongly  suspect  that  /2u(pui  TroXXa? 
was  suggested  to  the  mind  of  the  poet  by  the  previous  mention  of 
a  stain,  <povov  xi)«i?,  and  that  this  use  of  (pkl^ovoru,  here  in  its  proper 
sense,  originated  in  the  double  meaning  of  (po'^^,  slaughter,  and  blood-, 
"which  instantly  occurred  to  the  poet.  What  an  influence  this  doc- 
trine of  the  association  of  ideas  has  upon  the  choice  of  words,  is 
shown  by  me  in  the  Classical  Recreations  pp.  318-31,  185,  204,  255, 
370,  372,  391.,  and  the  inquiry  has  been  pursued  in  the  Review 
of  Mr.  Blomfield's  Prometheus  Desmotes,  and  of  the  Edition  of  Cicero's 
two  Treatises  in  the  British  Critic.  I  shall  here  give  one  or  two 
additional  instances,  and  mark  in  Italics  the  words,  in  tlie  choice  of 
which  the  principle  has  operated  insensibly  : 

"  liii^h  on  a  throne  of  royal  stale,  which  far 
"  Outshone  the  wealth  of  Ormus  and  of  Ind, 
"  Or  where  tiie  gorgeous  East  with  richest  hand 
"  Show'rs  on  her  kings  barbaric  pearl  and  gold, 
"  Satan  exalted  sat,  by  merit  rais'd 
"  Til  that  bad  eminence;  anil,  from  despair, 
"■  Tims  high  uplifted  he^ond  hope,  aspires 
"  Bci/ond  thus  liigh." 

Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  v.  i. 
*''  For,  while  they  sit  contriving,  shall  the  rest, 
"  Millions  that  stand  in  arms,  sit  ling'ring  htue, 
"  lleav'n's  fugitives  ?" 

Bk,  ri,  V.  54. 
We  have  in  the  Theban  (Edipus  v.  1G6. 

i^iiTi  )lZv,  U    TieTTOl, 

Mr.  Elmsley  (Oxonii  1811,)  reads  well  oj^i  ym  for  ev"^'  sk  :  It  is 
pretty  enough  in  the  Scholiast,  and  Suidas,  who  follows  him,  to  say, 
£y;^i''?>  o'^^^Myo^tKuq  )|  /Bo'Jikia,  but  I  would  ask  whether  in  the  whole 
range  of  Greek  literature  a  single  passage  can  be  produced  from  any- 
other  writer  ,o  justify  the  use  of  syji"?  for  fioiihix  ?  But  till  such  a 
passage  is  produced,  I  shall  be  satisfied  with  my  own  idea,  which  is 
that  Ey%6;  was  suggested  to  the  mind  of  the  poet  by  the  previous 
word  e-roM?.  We  laave  another  instance  in  the  30th  verse  of  the 
same  play, 
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"\Vho  does  not  immediately  see  that  TrXevTi^irxi  was  su^^gested  by 
the  instantaneous  recollection  of  UXevro?,  or  Plitto  ?  Yet  the  sensible 
Spanheim,  in  the  Observationes  in  Callimachum,  Ultrajecti  1697. 
■p.  7^9.,  graveli/,  {risum  teneatis,  amici?)  says,  when  he  is  speaking 
of  the  term  Pluto,  "Neque  vero  id  ob  latentes  in  terras  visceribus  opes, 
sed  ob  aliam  ejusdem  appellationis  causam,  juxta  Sophoclem  (Ed. 
Tyr.  V.  30."  But  to  return  to  -(Eschylus,  and  his  (pk!^ovtr».  This 
occasional  sense  of  the  word  in  the  Tragic  writers,  which  T  have 
supported  by  indisputable  examples,  had  escaped  the  observation  of 
a  scholar  so  profound  as  Valckenaer,  for  he  says  in  the  Diatribe  i7i 
Euripidis  Drainatum  Reliqidas,  p.  75. :  "  J.  Piersonus  Praefat.  iri 
Mcerid.  Attic,  ex  Philostrati  aliorumque  Locis  suspicabatur  p.  XLlV. 
sic  expleri  posse  senarios  Euripidae 

(pSiiPit';   ol  '^Vy'j.i    ^01  yiVVCllxv  ^VTIV 
yVVXtKif4.'.fiA)  OiOtTrfilTlVli  ^Op(pk>fAXTt, 

aut  etlam  putabat  ^iXTr^iTrm  legi  posse :  qui  corrumpunt  indolent 
suam,  recte  quidem  dicuntur  t>)v  <pyo-<v  ^iuphi^n^,  ut  Luciano  in  fine 
Somiiii,  (pva-iv  ovK  xyiyii  ^at^phi^&iy,  et  significatum  voluit  Zethus  Euri- 
pidis, Quid — necas  [wrong,  he  should  have  said,  corrtimpis]  rectam 
indolem  F  sive  prcEclaram  ingenii  indolem  :  sed  neque  illud  (pkl^nv 
sic,  ut  puto,  adhibetur  apud  Tragicos,  neque  adeo  liquet  quo  nita- 
tur.'*  The  TroXXxi  /3xip»i  tov  TroiyJhfAxroi  of  ^schylus  is  equivalent 
to  the  ifxctTtm  /3«7rTiv  7s-otx.iXofAi^(pm  of  Aristophanes  Plut.  v.  530., 
where  L.  Kuster  has  a  most  admirable  note  upon  the  words  of  the 

Scholiast,  jZxTTTci    y«g    tfAxriX   <po^ov(riv  c't   vv^<ploi,   -K^ot,    io    <pxiviir6xi    eifnat 

tyig  (p6e^x?,  a  note  which  is  omitted  in  Beck's  continuation  of  Inver- 
nizzio's  Edition. 

E.  H.  BARKER. 
Hattorii  April  Sfh,  1813. 
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AGAINST  Thebes,  with  Strictures  on  the  Notes  and  the 
Glossary  to  Mr.  Blomfield's  Edition. 
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V.  18.  'jfavSoKova-a.  INIr.  Blomfield  says  on  this  passage,  "  TfavSo- 
xsve  est  dkersorii  inagister :"  Again  in  p.  17I.  on  v.  858.  TraviJoKo;,  Mr. 
B.  says,  "  Sophocli  in  Inacho  diversorium  vocatur  'TtdvhMs  ^svoa-rcicris." 
Mr.  B.  seems  to  havt^  studied  Greek  orthography  with  considerable 
attention,  and  I  hope  that  he  will  pay  similar  attention  to  Latin  ortho- 
graphy. "  Parei  Lex.  Crit.  p.  3  13.  ex  Libr.  Dausquii  testatur  vetcres 
ita  locutos,  nenipe  deverfi,  deverterc,  deversuri,  deversoriunu  non  diver- 
lorium:  of",  simul  Gell.  L.  12.  c.  11."  C.  Falstcr's  Suppl.  Lnt.  Ling, 
sive  Obss,  ad  Lex.  FabrO'Cellarianum,  Flcnsburgi,  1717.     **  DeverterCf 
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Vcrr,  1.6.  ad  hospites  meos  ac  nccessarios  deverti  potius:  sic  utfnmque 
verbum  e  INISS.  scribitur :  male  vulgo  diiersari,  diverti,  ut  diversoriam 
pro  deversorium :  v.  Ikinsius  ad  Ovid.  Am.  ii.  6.  9-  ct  pra?tcrea  quos 
laudat  Burm.  ad  Petron.  10.  Sc:  deverti  est  aliquosc  converterr,  in  quo 
tamen  etiam  respicitur  ad  locum  uude  veneris,  sed  diverti  dicitur  de 
duobus,  (\mdiversam  viam  instituunt,  unde  ipsum  diversum  est,  et  illud 
diversi  abiere,  divortium,  &ic."  J.  A.  Ernesti's  Clavis  Cic. 
V.  4(5.  TtoKsi  KCiTua-Kcc^ug 

All  the  instances  of  the  words  Ka'raGr.c(.(prj,  and  y<.a.ra.Ty.a.irrHv,  cited  in 
Mr,  B.'s  G/o««flr?/,  represent  them  as  used  in  their  proper  sense,  which  is 
the  destruction  of  towns  and  buildings  by  sapping  their  foundations  ; 
but  they  are  also  used  metaphorically,  as  in  the  following  passages  : 
*'  V.  222.  Twv  av^Cfj-aiauiy  cvy-A.arcx.o-y.a.TrrriV,  i.  e.  cugnatorum  eversorem, 
comparatione  a  moeniorum  subversione  sumta,  qua  mctaphora  usus  est 
ctiam  Euripides  Orest.  v.  733. 

cuyxaTacrxa-TTTCXc  av  Tfiif'oig,  xojva  yap  to.  twv  ^iKcait, 
ubi  Schol.  ro  KararKaTrrf/v,  xufiwf  eVJ  voXsw^,  svrav^cc  Si  KCcra^pr^V' 
ftyuo£  s^YiTui."     J.  Potter's  Comment,  in  Lycoph.  Caaand.,  Oxon.  1702, 
2d  Ed.  p.  136. 

V.36I.  a!<yT 

eXTrie  s(TTI  vvxTspov  re- 

Ao?  [j.oXe~v,  TroXvxKa6~ 

Twv  u^soiv  s-jrlppoSoVf 
where  Mr.  B.  says  :  "  368.  iitlppo^^i  interpretcs  vertunt  adjutrix,  ut  in 
11.  A.  3yO.  9.  77^'  malim  obntens,  velut  aqua,  vide  supra  7."  The 
word,  1  may  observe  by  the  way,  occurs  not  in  v.  3(tS,  but  in  v.  364. 
The  Gloss  on  v.  7.,  to  which  Mr.  B.  refers,  is  this  :  "  xakvppoSos,  multi~ 
logunx,  a  po'So^,  0  ctTTo  rwv  Kuaarwv  ^o(po; :  Hesych.  (vid.  Gloss,  in 
From.  1084.)  qu»  vox  de  clamorc  adhibetur  Pers.  406. :  composita  ex 
ca  amat  Noster:  inf.  271.  Xoyovi  rayvlpo^ov^,  364.  iirlppoSov.  Pers. 
367.  TTocovc  dXip'p'Aovc.  Agnm.  19I.  TTccxiploSog.  Choeph.  425.  456.  htip- 
foSicu:  inf.  176.  SiappoOeui :  Sophocl.  JVac^i//.  263.  TroXXa  i^Jv  Xoyoi; 
'ETrspf^i^Tjcrs,  conviciatus  est.  Antig.  413.  sTtsppoSoti  HXKo7<nv."  The 
scholiast  B.  says  on  the  passage,  which  we  are  discussing,  iTrlppoSov, 
au^rjTixov :  Stanley  translates  it  by  liberatorem,  and  says  in  a  bracketed 
addition,  "  fV/^po^ov,  adjutricem,  anxiliatorem,  Hesych.  sTtlp'po^g,  'Vp^- 
fof,  adjutor  auxilium  ferens  cum  magna  animi  alacritate,  vox  Home- 
rica;"  and  I  have  little  doubt  that  this  is  the  true  meaning  of  the  word 
in  this  place.  Alberti  says  on  the  passage  of  Hesych,  "  sTTippoSois,  <V;^u- 
|io$-,eVi>coofOf,  (SoTjSoj-,  confirmat  Etymol.  et  ex  eo  Phavor.  sirlppoSo^,  iirl- 
y.cv^o^,  ^orfio;,  &c. :  similiter  Suid.  eTTipioSoj-,  ^or/iog,  ut  et  Schol.  Horn. 
//.  A.  390."  Wc  have  in  Toup's  Emend,  in  Hesych.  Vol.  iii.  p.  26].  ' 
Ed.  1790-:  '^  srira.ppo%f,  l<ry^v§oc,  ^or^^os,  o-JULixcyoi:  sic  Q.  Calaber, 
L.  v.  v.  254. 

Xs^UTO  ja'  Ix  TravTOJV  hinruppQ^QV, 
sic  quoque  mox  usurpat  mppoDov,  v.  257. 

Yfyuyov  'ATpzilY^(T^v  sirl^o^QV : 
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vide  Hcsych.  v.  i-jrlpt'O^o;,  ct  nos  inf.  ad  h.  v.  p.  1.,  ubi  corrigendum 
monuiraus:"  Again  in  p.  3.'35.  Toup  cites  Apollon.  Khod.  ii.  225. 

Icy^oi  V  ovTtva  (jltiTiv  eTrlpfioSov, 
and  adds,  "  mixiliatviceiv,  intcrp-ros  ibi  incptit."     Homer  II.  A.  says, 

il  nou  Tif  xai  i[xol  ye  ^swv  STnTx^po^Of  s<tti, 
where   Euslathius,   p.  849.  Ed.   Rome,  Las  the  following  remark:  Ti 
is  'Eirirdf'f^o^o^,  on  irXsovaa-iMOy  s-/si  rr,;    Tap  arvXXy.^ijg-  srippo^oj-  ya,§  6 

Again  in  p.  1329,  H-  "?• 

xA'j^i  Ssa,  ocya^  jaoi  s7rif>^oSo§  lA^e  Trodoltv, 
whore  Eustathius  snys,To  $s  'Eirlf/fo^o;,  TT^cjorotuirov  sa-ri  rou  sifitdifipc^o^. 

V.  367.  cTTiovlf,  lnjjnuiv  7roiJ.7rii/.(,u§  x^'^^S  TToScwv. 
On  the  word  %voa.  Mr.  R.  refers  us  to  his  Gloss,  on  v.  14],,  where  we 
find  these  words:  "  %'''oa,  axis  exh-cmitasy  Ilesych.  yj^oai,  a'i  yjiivmhs, 
a'i  rJjv  d^oyccv  irv^iyysi  (v.  infra  189-)  atqtie  ita  Schol.  Soph,  Elcc.  717" 
idem  in  v.  xvoDc,  y/orjV  §b  lagfo;  roS  a^ovog,  r^  y^oiviv.lc,  ubi  legcndum 
vidctur  partim  ex  llesychii  sensu,  partim  ex  collatione  Schowiana, 
y.vifjv  Si,  fJ^s^og  toC  a^ovoc,  itc^)  0  vj  yyivixlc :  notrv?  adjicias  "  [the  note  is 
this:  "  yAoci,  nesciu  anhoti  reetius  scribcretur  xvo'ai,  Hesych.  xvoi/f,  0 
Tou  a^ovo^yjyo;,  Asysrat  os  ko.)  x-zorj,  kca  0  tmv  ttoSmv  4'0(?o;,  w;  K\(TyrjXog 
^ipiyyi  :  sc.  a  xvscv,  rado,  fliixere  xvo~j  ct  /ivoa,  ut  a  ps-jj,  povs,  et  pox, 
3  %£w,  %ou?,  et  yjcc:  in  Sophotle  cditur  %voa  ;"]  '*  Photii  Lex.  KvoVi^ 
to  Ttuh^  ruj  aV.6w  d^ovi  rov  r-^oy^ov  :  auctor  Rkesi  118.  dvrvy:uv  yvoag.'* 
The  Scliol.  A.  says  on  the  passage  in  the  Seven  at  T//el>es,  yvoocg  ttoSmv^ 
fi-sra.fo^ixu:g  iItTs  to,  ocK^a  fSJy  ifA'Jjv,  aXXujg,  to  (rwsyjg  Kivrf[j.oi.  tujy 
T^oSujv  TTct^a^oXccc  yvoa;  sl-tsv,  ro  yoi^  ol-aqov  to  svri^su.Byov  fn  yoivixlSt, 
yyor^  Kx'Asirai.  The  Schol.  li.  says,  %voa;,  roi  d.K^a.,  ^roi  roug  iroSag  : 
l^tanley  translates  the  phrase  by  fuissorios  axes  pedum,  but  says  in  a 
note,  "  yy^ocg  tToSmv,  Hesych.  Kvoijv,  rov  rujv  7ro5'a?y  -^(xpov."  Neitlfer 
Dr.  Butler,  nor  .Mr.  Blonilield,  seem  to  have  noticed  the  following  im- 
portant and  most  satisfactory  passageof  E.  Spanheim  in  the  ObiS.  in  Hymn, 
ill  Aptll.  V.  37.  p.  101.  V.  It.  Ed.  Ernesti  Lug.  Bat.  1761.:  "Bene 
autem  hie  Scholiast;x!  glossam,  quam(]uam  alienam  omnino  ab  h.  1. 
yj'Oog,  ■^o:fog,  ficr/xs;,  ex  Ilcsych.  interpietatus  est  idem  Vulcanius,  ac 
sicut  eidem  glossie,  duo  prinra  illius  verba  quod  adtinet,  pru:clara  lux 
accedit  ex  .-Eschylo  Sept.  Thcb.  v.  379-  , 

crTTOySr  di'Jjxcav  7ro/*7r»ju,oyc  yyoug  jroSoiv, 
festino  gradu  accekrans  missos  strcpitus  pedum  :  non  tit  ibi  yvoag  xo^uJv 
absurde  per  axes  pedum  reddit  interpres  :  %vo7j  nempe  ibi  idem  quod 
y^voog  pro  4^wog,  sicut  utraque  vox  eo  sensu  ap.  Hesych.  etiam  legitur, 
;^vi5ijv,  Tov  ttoSmv  ■d/o^ov,  qua?  glossa  est  hujus  /I'schylei  loci;  item, 
yyoog,  ^v(raig,  ^lOQog,  (pSoyyog :  ita  alibi  in  eodem  hujus  Tragici  Dra- 
mate  v.  1 1.5.  occurrunt  a^oywv  %voa<,  qua^  nihil  aliud  ibi  quam  rotanim 
stiepit  us,  lit  cade  re  pluribus  quandoque  ad  ipsum  iEschylum."  We 
arc  decidedly  with  Spanheim  in  this  interpretation,  the  knowledge  of 
which  would  probably  have  deterred  Schutz  from  writing  the  following 
noti-:  '*  Hanc  locutionem,  pra-sertim  extra  canticum,  justo  nimis  turgi- 
dam  et  cutachresticani  esse  non  diffiteor,  quanquam  ea  fortasse  pro 
diverse  linguaruni  ingenio  mollius  ad  Grcecorum  quam  ad  nostrorum 
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hominum  aures  accidit;  ccrte  ad  vcrbum  translata  nobis  quidem  tole- 
•randa  non  videretur,  Veritas  autem  audaciori  mctaphora;  non  deest :  ut 
cnira,  qui  cek'riiis  curru  vchitur,  facit  ut  rotze  cclerius  circum  axes  con- 
vertantur,  ita  qui  se  ad  cursum  dat,  pedibus  citatiorem  inotum  impe- 
rat:  TfiixTttij^oi  ^yoa.i  ttoSoov  dicuntur,  quia  ut  scssorem  ciirrus,  sic  pedes 
corpus  horainis  proniovent,  et  quo  tendit  animus  euni  deducunt." 

V.  450.  ttwAjxgov  Q'  'ESwAjwv.  Mr.  B.  has  omitted  this  sense  of 
'TtuiXo^,  TtiZKiY-og:  "  iiephaest.  p.  6.  v.    I/. 

£(7"T»v  ay.fxcuy  xai  (rq^vpct  vsavict  svTpi^i  ttmaco  : 
— TTwAo/  hie  videtur  esse  vertenduni  per  puellam,  non  autem  per  puernm, 
multoque  sa^pius  ilia,  quam  hac,  siguificatione  occurrit:  ita  e.  g.  ap. 
Kurip.  in  Htcvba  v.  144. 

yj^-i  S'  'Ooua-cTcVi  ocrov  ovk  ^'Srj, 

ircuKov  u^eX^oov  croov  cnro  jW-a^wv, 
Schol.  scribit,  ircoXov  rr)v  Ttalox  xiysi  u.sT'afo^iKuii : — adde  eund,  in  An- 
drom.  V.  6'21. 

et  in  PJieso  v.  26]. 

OC   STTI   TTWAOV, 

cj  Itti  tuv  Tpolav  yi- 

KlOVUUV  YjKv^'  iyjMV  (TTpUTlCiV  .* 

liinc  tfwAc/coy  dicitur  i(/,  qttod  ad  puellas  perti/iet,  sic  ap.  iEs.  Sept,   ad 
Theb.  V.  460. 

TTccAtxaiv 

9'  ISwA/cov  WTrgpxojXTraj 

topi  VQT  s^uXuTTa^ai, 
ad  hajc  alter  Schol.  TrcvXiy.'jJv  bSujXIc/jv  exponcns,  scribit,  Tfa^^evixJiv  xa^s- 
c^Jjv,  pudlarum  thalamus  ibi  intelligas  velim."   G.  D'Arnaud's  Specimen 
Aiwnadvv.  crit.  ad  alkj.  Script.  Gr.,  Amst.  1730.  p.  107. 

V.  533.  yo^yov  §'  o[j.ijS  zyjjoy,  where  JNIr.  B.  says,  "  y^^yl^,  torvus, 
Onomast.  vet.  vide  Valck.  ad  Eurip.  Photn.  p.  240.,"  but  I  am  decidedly 
with  G.  D'Arnaud:  "  Anacr.  Ode.  xxix.  v.  12. 

[j.sKxv  oij^y^cx.  yogyov  eOTW, 
ex  h.  1.  clarissimum  in  modum  patct,  vocem  yo^yos  significare  acrem  (ut 
xecte  vertit  Barnesius),  vel  alacrem  ;  attamen  a  plerisque  interpretibus 
exponitur  trux,  ut  apud  ^sch.  in  Sept.  ad  Theb.  v.  543. 

yopyov  8'  o/jt,/x.'  Ep(;ajv,  "Kpocr'KXTUTon, 
acrem  oculum  hahens,  adstat,  et  ap.  Eurip.  in  Androm.  v.  458. 

vuv  V  el;  yvvouKo.  yoqyog  ottXItyis  ^avs)?, 
7iunc  zero  contra  muliercm  alacer  xideris  bellator,  cujus  loci  coiistitutio 
ipsa  ostendit,  non  terribilem,  ut  interpres,  sed  alacrem  esse  vertendum: 
per  alacer  verti  etiam  potest  yooyoi  ap.  eund.  ibid.  v.  1123.:  eleganter 
adspectus  aquilse  dicitur  yof/o^  apud  Alciphr.  L.  iil.  Ep.  59.  >caj 
^.iyy.v  derov,  yogyov  ro  ^Xs[m[ji.oc,  acri  adspectu,  quae  dicitur  omnium 
volucrium  niaxime  acrem  habere  visum:  ap.  Plutarch.  Symp.  L.  ii. 
Problem.  8.  ista  verba  (loquitur  de  equis,  quos  insecuti  fuerint  lupi)  ST^*- 
TO  (ruy,irru)^.a.rouro  SvaiKuirs^ov;  xa,)  yo^yore^ou;  Ttoisl  rovg  Ittitovg,  videtur 
ita  esse  vertenda,  quam  oh  causam  hie  casus  ferociores  et  alacrioresfaciat 
VOL.  VII.  CI.  JL  NO.  XIV. 
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cquos :  apud  AristxiRtiim  etiam  L.  i.  Ep.  4.  yo^yJ:;  ponitur  pro  «/«■• 
crittr:  de  oculis  qiioque  dicitnr  yo^yojithg,  ut  ap.  Lurip.  in  Rhesv,v.  S. 

Xv<TOv  ^As^apcuv  yopyc/JTTOv  s^guv, 
Xsiws  ^afxiuvu^  ^vWoargMTOUs 

"E-KTCjOq, 

solve  acrem  seckm  palpebrarum,  quo  tamen  in  loco  yo^ywitlv  vcrti  posset, 
ut  t'ccit  interprcs,  per  truce^n,  quod  ctiam  innuit  Stiblinus:  inde  est  yo^- 
yw'n'tg,  ll'inininuni,  quod  cpithcton  Palladi  tribuitur  apud  Soph,  in 
yjjace,  v.  451. :  vertendum  autcm  est  per  acres  habtns  oculos :  yo^yuj- 
ntov  deoculorum  fuliroru  posuit  ^s.  Prom.  V.  v.  3o6. 

1^  6p.lJ.aTcov  8'  i^CTQUTTTS  yogycoTTOV  <rs\ag." 
G.  D'Arnaud's  'ipec.  Animadrv.  Crit.  Scrip.  Gr.  Amst.  1730.  p.  24. 
^'  79^-  TToKig  8'  iv  iu^ly.  rs,  ku\  kXvImvIou 

TroAAaTo"!  TtXriycug  uvtXov  ov^  ISi^aro. 
Mr.  B,  thus  explains  this  passage :  "  cLvrXog,  saitina,  urbs  non  ad 
aquam  cxantlandam  rcdacta  est,  i.  e.  aquani  non  admisit:  hoc  rectius 
credo  quam  cum  Scholiasta  et  Pauwio  avrXov  pro  voui^  positum  intel- 
ligere :  sed  vide  Interpp.  ad  Hesych.  in  v.  et  quein  citant,  Eurip.  Hec. 
1009."  1  am  by  no  means  inclined  to  agree  with  JNJr.  B.'s  view  of  this 
passage,  nor  do  1  see  how  he  can,  by  legitimate  consequence,  arrive  at  his 
interpretation ;  for  he  says  urbs  non  ad  aquam  cxantlandam  redacta  est, 
but  how  can  avrXov  ovk  s^s^a,ro  have  this  signification?  lie  then  ex- 
plains his  own  explanation  by  the  words  aquam  non  admisit,  but  this  is 
to  come  at  the  very  interpretation  which  he  rejects  ;  for  it  makes 
aquam  and  sentinam  S3'nonymou?,  aquam  (i.  c.  sentinam)  non  admisit. 
I  conceive  the  Scholiast  A.  to  be  perfectly  right  in  his  explanation, 
which  is  this,  avrXov,  yocviyiov,  itXriixif.v^a.v  Kvrxxro;,  ro  vScu^,  aytXov  Sa 
XsysTOA,  ro  diro  rou  yJ^vScuvog  s'tcrso'^oi^Bvciv  lSm^'  iroiiJMJS  ovv  ol  yocurat 
i^avrXovin  Koi  a^ou  ro  r^s  ^xXaa'a-rjg  bSuj^  iK(ps§oiicri,  e^  ou  ko.)  to  xaXou- 
fisyov  dvrXrjTTj^ioy.  The  Schol.  B.  also  says,  ocvtXov,  xu[j.<x,  diroXstav : 
Stanley  thus  translates  the  passage,  Fluctuum  crcbris  ictibus  non  senti- 
naxit,  and  presents  us  with  an  excellent  note:  "  [Suidas,  avrAia,  ro  ro\i 
•nXmv  sW^EOv  'Jduj§,  aqna  qua;  navim  intrat :  avrXov  (Jsp/strSai,  sentinam 
flcci/jere,  quod  veteribus  Latinis  uno  verbo  5e?«^2Hare,  i.  e.  j^tnc/i^flri,  a 
navibus :  Festus,  Sentinare,  satagere,  dictum  a  seniina,  quii^  n^/altam 
aquam  navis  cum  rccipit,  periclitatur,  Ciecilius  in  JEthrione,  Cum 
Mercurio  capit  consilium,  posiquam  senfinat  satis :  Fnu\us,  Se?itinare, 
satagere,  dictum  a  seniina  navis,  quam  quis  ut  aqua  liberct  evacuare 
coniendit :  itaque  sentinare  subtiliter  periculum  vilare,  Ctecilius,  capit 
consilium  postquam  sentinat  satis  :  ad  q.  1.  Jos.  Scaliger :  Gellius, 
inquit,  XIX.  1.  Tum  postea  cornplorantibus  7iostris  omnibus  atque  sen- 
tinantibus,  dies  quidem  tandem  illuxit,  sed  nihil  de  scevitia  remissum : 
ubi  raanifeste  sentinare  est  quod  hie  ait  Faulus,  periculum  vitare:  at  in 
vulgatis  codicibus  contaminatissimus  est  locus  ille;  sed  ^rot^nc sentinari 
est  satagere  ad  sentinam,  unde  sentinatores,  quibus  cura  sentinasdelegata 
in  navi:  Paulinus  ad  Macarium  de  naufragio,  U?ium  ex  omni  numero 
Tiautarum  sencm  scntinavdo  deputant :  item.  Quid  /tuic,  quceso,  obfuit 
aeni  persona  sentinatoris,  et  in  nautis  viiissima?  ilagc  Scaliger}."  Pauw 
also,  who  has>  by  some  strange    accident,    deviated   into ,  sense,  says 
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rightly  :  "  ro  rrj;  ^aXdo-a-i];  i;'(5'a>c,  junge  Hesych.  in  v.  a-^rXoy  :  mox  y.X'j- 
oujylo'j  7;rA->;yaT;  copulandum."  "Avrhov  ovx.  s^s^xro  is,  then,  clearly,  did 
flat  spring  a  leak.  I  shall  cite  the  following  note  of  G.  D'Arnaud: 
"  Hesych.  "AvrAov —r<vs^  ^£  rrjV  ^aX'x.rrtrav : — e.xplicatio  convcnire  pot- 
ent loco  Horn.  Odyss.  M.  v.  410. :  describit  procellam, 
oVAk  tc  Travra  (navis) 

sic  tXVTXOV  XdTe^VVTO  .' 

vulgo  tamen  oivrkov  ibi  explicant  de  ilia  navis  parte,  in  quam  omnia 
contluebant  eluvia  ;  dicitur  etiam  dvr>Sa,  sic  vetus  SchoL,  sic  quoque 
Eustathius:  eadcm  est  ratio  versus  478.  Odyss.  O. 

uvtK'm  S'  Iv  do67rYi(rs  Trrcrovcr'  cog  shaKirj  xyj^  : 
pro  mari  tamen  sine  dubio  sumitur  ab  Eurip.  Hec.  v.  1025. 
a.Xl[XBVov  Tii  cog 

Ic  dvTAOV  SlJ,lTB(TcioVf 

Paraphrastes  slg  clvrXov,  yiTOI  frsAayo;  p/j  l^ov  Xiiuvcc,  si^Ksa-vov,  et  hunc 
forte  respexerit  versiculura  Hesychius."  G,  D'Arnaud's  Led.  Gr.  ad 
Hesych.  L.  i.  c.  1.  p.  17,  8.  Eustathius  says,  upon  ihe  first  passage  of 
Homer,  "AvtXov  Ss,  6  roifog,  svScc  uSca;§  crvpphi  ro  rs  avcu^sv,  Kca  ro  sk  rujy 
a^^ovixv  0  (J^  ayrXiav  r^  y.oiv^  yXwcca.  (pyja']v,  sTi  Ss  kcu  ij  tfaAata,  c/j; 
SrjXo7 6  sItTcuv  ovrwg,  "AvrXog,  dvr?Jx,  h^xiJ.svr^.  Asyerat  Js  Stjctj  y.c/a  yxv- 
Xog  Yj  dvrXla,'  ivtsv^ev  Ss  ro  dyyslov,  co  dvrXsirai  ro  roiourov  vScu§y  dv- 
rXiov  tpoca-'iv  anxXslro-  Kccrd.  Si  rivag,  Kcci  dvrXiocvryjr-^^  Xsysi  ouv  ruiv  tig 
"TtaXctiJSv,  on  dvrXiocvrrj^a  xdoSov  §s  o'JSsv  Xhysiv  y^oy^Tig  Ss  tou  dvrXotj 
xa)  Tfa^d  r-jj  'OffTTiavou,  p.  1728.  Ed.  Rome.  Alberti  on  Hesychius 
refers  to  "  Pind.  Pyth.  viii.  14.  ibique  et  ad  Olymp.  ix.  7^.  Schol." 

Hatton,  Jpril,  1813.  EDMUND  HENRY  BARKER. 


NOTICE  OF 

XENOPHONTIS  (ECONOMICUS  edidit  Gulielmus  Kus- 

TERUS,  LipsicUy  1812.  pp,  266.  octavo. 


VV  E  beg  leave  to  introduce  this  work  to  the  notice  of  the  student,  as 
he  will  find  it  to  contain  much  valuable  and  original  matter,  both  criti- 
cal and  explanatory.  The  notes,  which  are  subjoined  to  the  text,  are 
often  taken  from  Schneider  and  Zeunius,  upon  whom  the  editor  ani- 
madverts with  freedom,  but  he  seems  to  have  neglected  no  sources  of 
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infonnallon,  which  were  accessible  to  him,  to  have  amassed  with  dili- 
gence whatever  he  thought  woiihl  throw  any  light  upon  the  matter  or 
the  language  of  his  author,  and  to  June  studied  the  tract  itself  with 
attention.  The  Notes  abound  with  critical  observations,  which  are 
incidentally  applied  to  the  illustration  of  passages  in  other  works  ;  and 
we  shall  lay  many  of  them,  without  any  comments,  beft)re  our  readers, 
to  enable  them  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  tlie  editor's  talents.  This 
will  be  the  more  acceptable,  as  there  is  no  Index  of  the  authors  cited, 
illustrated,  and  corrected  in  the  notes.  At  the  end  of  the  book  we 
have  a!i  Essay,  consisting  of  six  pages,  entitled,  Benjamini  JVeiskii  De 
Xenophontis  OEcononiico  Dhsertatio  qua  docetur  eum  non  tarn  ad 
docendum,  qnam  ad  dtkctandum  esse  conscriptum,  ostenditiirqve  ilia 
Dehciatio  e  quibvs  Rebus  oriatur.  An  excellent,  but  brief.  Index  Grce- 
cltatis  is  subjoined,  so  that  the  book  may  be  used  for  schools,  particu- 
larly as  there  is  no  Latin  version  o))posite  to  the  text.  Our  readers 
may  be  a  little  anni?-ed  with  the  account,  which  the  Editor  gives  to  us 
in  liis  extraordinary  Preface ;  and  we  shall  therefore  transcribe  it 
entire : 

"  Credo  ego  vos,  !-a;vijiidices,  quum  hunc  libcllum  le:;eritis,  irasci,  quod, 
etiamsi  multa  in  eo  et  varia  rerum  contineantur  genera,  ea  ipsa  tanien  non- 
nunquam,  vel  latins  puteant,  quam,  «t  ad  locum  quenique  idonea  et  apta 
ccnseri  possint,  vel  iracundius  proferantur,  qoani,  ut  linmanitatis  et  modes- 
tia;,  uti  decef,  ratio  habita  esse  videatur.  Veruni  si  quis  vestrum  aut  vita? 
niea-  cognoverit  tempora,  aut  disciplina:'  cursum,  is  et  hoc,  quod  feci,  non 
improbabit,  et  iieuiini  profiecto,  in  qiiacunque  ejusmodi  causa,  magis,  quam 
niihi,  putabit  parcendum  esse.  Priuium  eiiim  miles  ego  fui  acer,  belloque 
ferox,  ad  vimque  paratus,  thoraca  indutus, 

JE7e  capiil  fuli^ewi,  crh^lnq^de  hbsutus  equina. 
Pascebam  propexam  in  pectora  bar'.jam,  terrorem  virginibus,  delicias  sociis 
mcis,  qui  earn  blaiida  niukebaut  nianu.  Postea,  iinn  hoste  aliquando 
pugna  conserta,  capite  graviter  vtdnerato,  quian  primuai  vulnus  sanatum 
esset,  dimissus,  in  pradiohini  mei;m  me  contuli,  ibique  ea  s'tudia,  quibus 
puer  delectabar,  retenta  aniino,  longa  annoruni  scrie  intermissa  revocavi. 
Habebam  autem  Servum,  qui,  ut  fere  Socrati  Aristophaneo  a  Tto^^n  dicebatiir 
BfovT-,1,  ita  mihi,  vice  pauilnm  iiiversa,  a  liutibius  vocabatur  Hod'ipnius.  . 
Ilunc  quum  me  tutum  vidcret  libris  circuiuseptam,  item  inccssit  lubido  lit- 
teris  te  dandi,  ut,  qui  iu  sumniis  pcricidis  fidelem  se  mihi  et  probum  pr&sti- 
terat,  idem  liac  in  re  pari  mecum  frucretur  sorte.  Ilic  servus  intra  ipsum 
anni  spatium  tantos  fecit  progres^us,  ut,  quum  es^o  Xenopiiontis  Gi^cono- 
miciim,  quein  statim  inter  leaendiim  notis  ilkistrabam,  a  me  pertractari 
aniinadvertisset,  ipse  dlico  me  rogaret,  ut  se  in  mimeris  hujus  societatem 
adsumerem.  Quod  ego  feci  ct  lubenter,  et  non  sine  aUqua  utilitate.  Atque 
banc  quidem  rem  ita  instituebamus,  ut,  quum  ab  initio  notas  unaconscriber- 
emus,  invicem  altcro  meditante  etdictante,  altero  dictata  calamo  e\cipieute, 
aliquanto  post,  qua;  ad  iuterpretationem  reUqua  erant,  inter  nos  u'quanter 
distributis,  neuter  alterius  auxibo  aut  consibo  uteretur,  sed  pro  se  quisque, 
quod  viderctur  cunque,  in  cbartam  conjicerct.— At  qua>  tandem  ba-c  est 
libros  edendi  ratiur — Hfiec,  utcunque  ^\\\t,  niliil  curoequidem;  consilium 
enim,  quod  in  bujus  editione  libri  sequutus  sum,  hoc  fuit,  ut  iis  in  quorum 
ego  notitiam  veni,  ostenderem  unimi  mei  alacritatem  durissimis  illis  militia? 
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laboribiis  non  esse  magnopere  ad  hariim  litterarum  stiidia  debilitatam. 
Quod  reliqiium  est,  mon(o  vos,  jadices,  si  IbiLe  in  viros  civiosdam  doctos,  ut 
Zeunium,  Schneiderum,  alios,  nimis  vidcar  ssevus  fuisse,  id  ne  niihi  mea-que 
tribuatis  iracundiae;  nam,  quamvis  mihi,  utpote  qui  c  nobili  sim  genere 
oriundus,  quidlibet  audendi  libera  semper  fuerit  potestas,  tamen  ilia  ipsa, 
quic  duriora  esse  videantiir,  non  a  me,  sed  a  servi  procacitale  profecta  sunt ; 
cui  aliquando  hac  de  re  ita  succensebam,  ut  eun),  nisi  tanta  me  semper  colu- 
isset  fide,  vel  humi  prostravissem,  ut  conspersisset  cerebro  viam ■ 

aAX'  \r  sg  Xoyovg  aTraVTBg, 

isiipOj  leupQ,  osvgo,  dsvgo. 

To  show  the  propriety  of  the  last  sentence  in  this  singular  preface,  we 
shall  cite  the  following  note,  which  occurs  in  the  15th  page.  It  may 
serve  as  a  model  to  scholars  for  the  Billingsgate  siyle  of  ivriting,  which 
has,  of  late  years,  become  so  fashionable  among  certain  periodical 
publications  of  our  own  country : 

"  7:jfnrE/x^x=vai,o  talpa  cscior  Zcuni,  quam  absurdas  tu  in  hoc  loco  gessisti 
partes  !  qui  glandes  pratulisti  fVugibus,  aui  qui  tarn  obtusus  fuisti,  ut  aurutn 
non  potueris  discernere  a  ferro  !  qui  cum  wtereris  codice  Guelferl)ytano,  qui 
suppeditat  eiegantissimum  illud  Tnft'my.ixhai,  nihil  vidisti  et  retinuisti  ■ntfi- 
TE7r7.£y(x/va» :  nisi  illud  Schueiderus  in  medium  protulisset,  forsan  ne  nunc 
quidem  legeremus  :  quocirca  valeas  stipes,  tuumque  stuporem  o  !  funge,  in 
sepulchro  serves !'' 

But  we  shall  now  proceed  to  make  some  more  useful  extracts,  pre- 
mising that  we  cite  them  only  as  specimens  of  the  editor's  abilities, 
and  not  as  points  of  criticism,  where  we  either  agree  with,  or  dissent 
from,  him  entirely. 

Propertius  emended  in  p.  8. 

"Mjj 7ni;Xou|U.£vo(  ^fv  y«p  etc. :  ncmincm  offendat  y«p  pluribus  vocabulis  sulijec* 
turn  :  non  ita  rara  sunt  hujus  positionis  exempla,  quam  vidgo  putantur:  ex- 
empla  congessit  diligentia  cl.  Schasteri  in  Melett.  crit.  in  Dionys.  lialic. 
Aii.  Rhetoric,  p.  76.  et  Abreschius  in  Lectf.  ArisfaueL  p.  255  :  neque  Latini 
hancpositionem  particul?e  7iaiii.  respuunt;  qua  ductus  observatione  cormpto 
i'rupertii  loco  medicam  manum  ail'cram  :  legitur  hie  locus  in  Elcg.  ii.  10. 
Ko)i  tot  Ach(rmeniis  armantvr  Susa  sagittis 

Spicula  quot  nostra pectorejiait  amor. 
Hie  me  tam  graciles  vettiit  contemnere  Musas, 
Jussit  et  Ascramn  sic  habitare  nemus : 
pro  tam  graciles,  quod  jure  displicuit  Jacobsio  in  Eurijnd.  Iragird.  p.  173.  qui 
emendat  nimis  ^udacter  CastaUdes,  lego  nam  graciles." 

Plato  illustrated  in  p.  p. 

"Phadr.  p.  247.  ed.  Heind.  §33.  d  i'  eVt;  tovto  ol'no;  'xov,  iji-ri  aWo  n  ;Tvat  tJ 

auro  ntzh  kivolIv,  n  ■^'VyjW,  l^  atayvin;  a-/eV»)Tov  (leg.    wysvviTov)  te  M'a  h^alcczoi  \vyj\  a,t 

«.">),  et  paullo  ante  §  51.  ^yji  "^t  wy-'wirov  (lege  «ys'vv»j'r3-,',  mirura  est  hoc  lleindor- 
lium  neglcxisse):  qui  locus  cum  nee  a  Murcto,  ncc  ab  Ileindorfio,  nee  a 
Buttmanno  probe  sit  perspectus,  non  possum  quin,  hac  opportunitate  oblata, 
quasi  pr^teriens  doceara,  quid  et  quale  sit  id,  quod  Plato  significarc  voluerit; 
omnia  enim  plana  erunt,  si  mecum  ita  locum  intellexcris,  Frincipium  non 
gignitiir ;  nam  si  principium  ex  <diqua  re  nasceretur,  7ton  posid  Hind  ex  prin- 
cipio  nasci,  qunndoquidem  illud  ipsum  principium  est ;  quocirca  oriri  dcheret  ex 
re,  qu(Z  non  est  principium:  ita  emendatioue  hie  locus  egere  non  videtuf.''^ 
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Sophocles  emended  in  p.  85. 

"o-yvBi^foifx,{,  Schol.  ad  Sophocl.  Ajacem,v,  557.  edi  Lobeckii  ad  v.  uI^p^'aojjui 

obset'Vat,  u^^O^o'iny  f^f  s'lTtsl'v,  r.oinit'M  ^t  a^ela,  oIto;  o-Jrcu  ■^crirrct  roT;  rjJCTiHoi;,   sed   vel 

hie  locus  magiio  est  documento  scriptores  Atticos  neque  vulgarem  forniam 
respuere  :  cf.  J.  Pierson.  in  Animadvv.  ad  Mccrin  Atticktcnv,  p.  326, :  hac 
autem  opportunitate  data  noii  possum  quin  conupto  Sophociis  loco  medicam 
manum  adhibere  coner:  Icgitur  hie  locus  in  ElectrtB  v.  10Q7.  ed.  Erfurdt< 

OTi  cr<^ia-\v  S^  ra.  fj,sv  sx  ^Ojjioov 

V0<T0U(7iV'    TO.  Zh  TTfOg  TSKVCUV  \ 

S<7rA>5  (^vKoTTig  ovkst   h'^Krovrsii : 
Vio-Dvcnv  quod  conexerat  Erfurdt.,  nunc  ipse  improbat;  nee  vero  conjectura 
ab  eodem  ad  h.  1.  proposita  placet,  quandoquidem  vctcoji;,  sic  enim  ibi  corri- 
git,  hoc  sensu  usurpari  non  soleat,  vos-^rv  autem  soleunis'ista  de  re  vox  sit; 
corrigas  sodes, 

OTi  cr^JCJV  Zri  rot  ix,lv  b-k  lo^tav 
votroijj*   TO.  l\  Trpog  Tsxyojv 

forma  enim  voo-a'n  cum  exquisitior  vulgari  sit,  facile  oblitterari  potuit:  vide 
de  ilia  forma  Piersonum  ad  Marin  1.  1.  Hen.  Stephanum  in  Appendice  ad 
alia  Scripta  de  Dialecto  Attica,  p.  148.  init.  Markland.  ad  Eurip.  Suppl.B98.: 
prffiterea  constat  inter  omnes  viros  doctos  Graecis  familiarissimam  esse  banc 
rationem  dicendi,  ut  sermo  oratione  obliqua  institutus  in  rectam  decursu 
verborura  deflectatur:  cf  Matlhijeus  in  Gramm.  Gr.  p.  710. :  vestigia  meae 
emendationis  retinere  videtur  Triclinius,  qui  habet  voo-tr  iri,  nisi  forte  legen- 
dum  est;  quod  olim  mihi  in  mentem  venerat, 

OTl  C5"i$)lV  Tjlfl  TO.  [xsv  Ik  dopioov 

vocsl  Zy],  TO.  is  7rgo§  tsxvoov 

OVKST     S^KTQUTOH  : 

nam  in  Codd.  omnibus,  et  editt.  Aldina  et  Brubacbiana  legitur  c-ixVjv  nJi,  in 
alio  codice  o-fuVi  /  n^ri,  o-^icny  autem  et  o-fiv  commutata  sunt  in  libris  veteri- 
bus:  vid.  C.  F.  Heinsich.  ad  Hesiodi  Scut.  HercuL  v.  348.  ofl'endo  tamen  in 
ratione  particularvmi  vh — ^-h,  quanquam  tria,  quantum  equidem  sciam,  loca 
inveniuntur^ap.  Eurip.  ubi  dictum  est  Jrj — -Jiitj.'' 

Sophocles  emended  in  p.  210. 

"  oTi  vTTD^vyioi;  aXoiVi  rov  o-'tTov  (sc.  oJ  civSfwTroi),  eadcm  loqucndi  ratio  est  in 
Sophocl.  (Ed.  Col.  v.  658. 

TToAAai  S'  aTTSjXaj,  iroXXa  S^  ju-ari^v  stdj 

5o/x.:'~  xwrryTTSjArcrav,  aAA'  6  voOj  otuv 

avTOu  ysvYjTai,  tppovda.  TaTreiX'/jp^ocTa  : 
sic  enim  hie  locus  est  interpungendus,  quod  nemo  interpretum  intellexit :  a 
Brunekio  enim  ita  est,  non  dico  emendatus,  sed  contorius, 

itoXKag  V  a7r;»Aaf,  TTOAAa  S17  fjiurriv  Ittj) 

6yjw,of  xaT»]7ri/A»i(7sv   aAA'  0  vovc  otccv 

avTOu  ysvYiroa,  t^pouda  TaTTSjA^/xara  : 
at  ne  commemorem  truculentam  banc  esse  Ccedcm,  quid  tandem  lijec  sibi 
vult  senteniia,  Multas  minas  tanquam  nndta  vana  terba  iru  solet  minari:  sed 
si  mens  se  collegit,  evanescunt  mitue  ?  nimirum  nihil  aliud  hoc  est,  atque  La 
multa  7ninaiu7-,  qua  vana  sunt — sed  vana  ea  sunt  cum,  etc.,  neque  enim  in  hac, 
si  recte  cam  Brunck.  procedere  volebat,  orationis  forma,  anticipari  debebat 
notio  minarum  inanium,  quaj  in  sequenti  demum  enunciatione  expriraendaa 


/ 
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erant:  eodem  atque  alio  vitio  Jaborat  Toupii  correctio  in  Einendatt.  inSuid. 
Vol.111,  p.  327.:  meae  emendationis  sensus  hie  est,  Mii/ttr  mina;,  mtdta  S2int 
'ocma  verba;  animo  enim  ira  astuante,  minari  qnideiii  so/ent  homines,  sed  si 
fnens  sui  compos  est  Jacta,  evanescunf.  min/p,  queni   sensum  optime  expressit 

Schol.  TToXXoi  avQcwnoi   iroWci,  coiinAria-aVTig  Ijc  Ov^j-qii,  Trs^/avTs;  Tov  9U|Wov  jcrii  Tov  3ca9,=3-T)j- 

stQTa  yoDv  ava?va/S6vTEj,  lirava-ayTo  Tiov  anuy^luy :  vide  dc  tioc  uiu  pha'alis  terf  la  per- 
sona, apud  Grcecos  quidem,  Jac.  Ba.stium  in  "Epist.  crit.  p.  142. ;  neque  enim 
insolens  hfec  est  loqiiendi  ratio  apvid  Latinos,  qua  de  re  moniieruntBiirman- 
nus  ad  Phsedr.  L.  ii'i.  Prcl.  Scaliger  ad  CatuU.  Ca7m.  ii.  et  alii." 

Sophocles  explained  iu  p.  2 1 1 . 

*'  vavTu  ofAoicof,  ssepe  conjungitur  bi/.olui;  cum  ttSj;  iterum  Xenophon  in  Hie- 

TOn.  C.  VII.  ij  3.  f'^"  a-irioig  ys  xai  TroTOi";  x«l  i/wvoj;  xcfA  a^foha-ioi;  7r«VTrt  OfAOiw} 
nh(r9ai  ioiy.t  to,  ^iia,  et  vn^Ci^ropeed.  L.  VIII.  c.  2.  sect.  20.  lyi^ — S  ^xh  ol  Q;o\  Utth; 
iij  Tag  •J-u'VetJ  tO{g  «v9f«Jffoif  airoljjc-av  ojxoiui;  irivri'Tag  itatTag,  rovTOV  [j.h  O'jSl  avToj  Wv«" 

fji.a.niifiyai<rQat,  x.  t.  ?w  Sopiiocles  iu^4,'«fe,  V.  1353.  ed.Lob. 

^  -TravS'  OjU-oTa  xaj  av)jp  aura;  Ttovsi, 
quern  non  magis  nitellexit  eriiditissimus  editor,  quam  censor  ejus  in  EphC" 
meridibus  Jenensibus:  hie  quid  de  h.  1.  exposuerit,  nunc  quidem  nonmeinini, 
hoc  tamenmemini,  falsa  eum  exposuisse:Lobeckiuscomnientatur  in  Adnotatt. 
ad h.l.de formula 0|Uora  tavrx 'nou'h,facere quodcuique  conseutaiieum sit, quod.qui- 
dem  quomodoad  h.  Sophoclisl.  pcrtineat,  fateor  ego  raie  prorsus  nun  videre :  sed 
mirum  profecto  duos  vei  sagacissimos  viros  iu  hujus  uittrpreiatione  loci 
lapses  fuisse;  nihil  enim  omnino  habet  difficultatis,  et  qui  ad  eu.m  mterpre- 
tandum,  nulla  prfBJudicatao)uuione  deceptus,accedal,  prunostatim  adspectu, 
quid  significetur  inlellige; :  jusserat  enim  Ulysses  Agamemnonem,  ut  mor- 
tuum  Ajacem  sepeliri  patereiur;  se  enim  optare,  ut  etiam  ipse,  si  vita  ali- 
qviando  excesserit,  sepeliretur,  et  a-quum  esse,  ut  quisque,  quod  ipse  concu- 
pisceret,  idem  aliis  optaret  contingere:  cui  quidem  respondet  Agamemnon, 
V.  13.53. 

ij  TTavS'  oixola  'oruc  avrjp  uvtuj  vovsi, 
i.  e.  profecto  quilibet  puriier,  qufecunquc  parat,  sihi  parat ;  etenim  0|V.o';a  est 
pro  l(j.oiwg  conjungendum  illud  cum  ■::«? :  dativus  niiui  autem  est  ille,  quem 
Grammatici  dicunt,  dativus  commodi ;  iianc  enim  interpretalionem  unam 
omnium  verissimam  esse  ostendunt,  qua?  respondet  Ulysses, 
T'SJ  yap  ju-s  jxaXAov  sixoc,  %  '[xavT-f  TrovsTi//' 

Euripides  emended  in  p.  204. 

"Infeliciter  couatus  est  (Aug.  Boeckhius  ad  Platon.  L.  i.  De  Legg.  p.  146.) 
emendare  Eurip.  Alcest.  130.  vulgatam  lectioncm, 

TTavra  yap  >;$>]  tstbX=(ttoh  (3a.(yiXcU(Ti, 

TravTcuv  S;  (J^iy  stt)  f3Mix.o~is 

dixoppavTOi  Qutriai  '7:\Yjpst; 

ouS'  lo-TJ  KctKcov  axog  ov^iv, 
metro  sane  prorsus  pessumdalo :  quam  ob  rem,  qiuim  Scholiastes  ad  verba 
TiTihia-rai  (ieta-iXiva-i  haiic  adjunxerit  interpretationem,  S,  iSu  ttoisi'v,  riTi'Mirrui. 
'A^y-nTM  certissinie  corj'igere  sibi  videtur  vir  eruditissimus, 

7rav9'  k  y  ISsj,  TST£Aso"Ta<  /3«crjArT 

sed  hoc  uno  in  loco  duplicem  proi'udit  errorem  vir  eruditissimus,  alterum, 
quod  priorem  versum  fecit  omni  cfesura^'  numero  destitutum,  alterum  quod 
scripsit /Scup.oiViv  brevi  ultima:  quanquam  ha?c  quidem  vitia  condonanda  ei 
sunt,  cum  commentatio  ilia  de  Minoe  tribus  aunis  ante  sit  edita,  quam  libellus 
de  melro  Pindarico,  unde  verisimiie  est,  nondum  eum  tum  quidem  tempo- 
ris,  quomodo  versus  anapsesticus  metiendus  esset,  satis  calluisse:  Schol. 
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auteni  expositio  nihil  est,  nisi  expositio  formulas  wavra  TErsXsa-Tai,  quae  quum 
a  subiilioribus  dialecticfe  legibus  paullo  sit  alienior,  tacilius  a  poeta  proi-  isci 
potuit,  qiiam  TravS'  ci  >■"  iiu  TEriXfj-rat,  aut  simile  quid :  eodem,  quo  iilud  dic- 
tum est,  niodo  apud  Demosthenem  in  Orat.  in  Mid.  ab  init.  legitur,  TavT* 

•jToioDvTo;  tavTov  VMi  Tiviuv  a/.Xcuv  iTt'tf  avTou,  owe  Ir.i'KjQi)  (sc.  o  Aii/xot)  et  Xenophont.  in 
Anab.  L.  in.  C.  1.  sect.  35.    hl^V  ^'  lyZ^Mi  timict,  TtoitiTidj  w;  jxi',Tior£  fTri  To's   j2«pi3(i- 

foif  yfyuIfAs^re,  et  sfppissime  omnino  htec  invenilur  loquendi  ratio :  equidem  ita 
puto  constituendos  esse  illos  Euripidis  versus, 

TTUVTCi  yOCO  ^§>J   VVV  TSTiKsCTTCH 

alfxoppavTOi  ^udlai  TrX^gsig, 

ou  S*  scTTi  xiXKuiv  uKo;  ouSsv : 
particula  v^v,  cimi  ad  sensum  quidem  non  naiitum  faceret,  facillime  potuit 
omitti  alibrariis;  conjungitur  autem  ssepissime  cum  rih:  Plato  in  Sophist. 

p.    233.     A.  aye  <:h,  vCv  yap  vfjJrcpov  'pyav  hit]  tov  Sri^a  jj.yi%lr   ci,vu\ca.  Aristoph.     Nicb, 

V.  293.  xeJ  Qsixis  harly,  vuvl  y  r^jf^,  %z\  jsa^  9Ijw,»j  Icrrf',  y^sasio), 

et  V.  325.        wg  $6  xaQopca,  -Trapsi  t>jv  s'ktoIov  yjOyj  vvv  xa)  fj^oXig  atira;, 
cui  respondet  Socrates, 

vuv  ys  TQi  Yilvi  xot-Qogag  wWocg,   x.  t.  \. 
quanquam  v.  325.  corruptissimus  est,  qui  quomodo  sit  purgandus,  ut  felici 
aliquo  casu  ego  invcni,  ita  nunc  quidem  studiose  celabo:  particulam  is  in 
tertio  loco  posui,  ut  Eurip.  in  Iphig.  Taur.  v.  105. 

TOV  Tou  fieou  5;  ^pT^(r[j.ov  ov  xa.xKrTsov, 
Aristoph.  Lysistr.  v.  37. 

TTsp)  ruiv  ^A^y\vchv  S'  oux  l7r<yXcuTT^(ro/xa<, 
Sophocl.  Philoct.  V.  959. 

<povov  i^ovov  Se  p6(nov  t'ktm  rciXctg  : 
vid.  Ludov.  Abresch.  ^7uV«af/tu.  ad  Msch.  L.  ii.  p.  392.  et  in  Lectt.  ad  Aria- 
tanet.  L.  ii.  p.  252.:  scribenduni  praterea  est,  ut  feci,  oi  is  disjuncte  pro  ouJ/ 
ob  sensum,  quod  notent  tirones  velim,  cum  unum  tantum,  prjeter  hoc, 
meminerim  exemplum,  ubi  item,  utdisjunctim  scribatur,  necesse  sit,  i.  e. 
Sophocl.  Elect.  V.  130. 

(^vyyuvBij  ov  S'  l^iXca  TtpoXnsiv  to'Ss." 

Sophocles  illustrated  in  p.  192. 

"  Monet  me  dictio  wEi'jrav  >.re/3ovT£j,  ut  quasi  pr?t;teriens,Sophoclei  Ajacisini- 
tium  tractem ;  illo  enim  de  loco  ut  meum  exponam  judicium,  excitat  me 
eruditissimi  viri  Christiani  Augusti  Lobeckii  ad  h.  1.  disputalio ;  illi  enim 
versus,  quorum,  ut  spero,  ad  plerosque  venit  notitia,  sic  leguntur, 
«£(  |U,=v,  ui  Ticii  AuqTiov  Islogxd  crs 
Trfipdv  Tjv'  s^Sgaiv  upirdcrxi  dvipui^svov  : 
recte  sane  contemsit  in  h.  1.  vjr  summus  eorum  sententiam,  qui  'JiiTpav  apwa- 
^ny  de  iiieundis  consitiis  cogitarunt:  recte  idem  fecit  hoc,  quod  e  re  venatica 
lucem  petendam  esse  existimavit,  sed  non  recte,  ut  v.idetur  dlud,  quod  apira- 
^8iv  de  captandls  auris  interpretatus  est;  multum  enim  interest,  verbo  af-na^m 
utrum  ocr/xai  addantur,  an  aliud  quidvis,  et  si  potuit  dici  TivevfMtra  afna^uv,  non 
potuit  continuo  eodem  sensu  et  eadem  imagine  Trafav  afza^Hv:  verum  afnn^uv 
est  nihil  ahudquamo?e;jrc/ien6?e?'e,  etcomplectiturej:tYM?K  venandi  (tou  9>ifa,cr9tti)^ 
quod  upud  nos  ei<lj'ange)i :  eadem  res  dicitur  apud  Platonem  De  Legg.  L.  i. 

p.  334.  A.  Tom.  II.  Ed,  Steph.  JtXf-J-at  t»   twv  ^dU^Vjiv   ^ov\vJ^a,Ta,  v.a\  70.;  aXX«; 
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Euripides  emended  in  p.  195. 

"  Elcgans  et  genuinum  est  lyw-nti.'n  A/ yj :  usnrpantur  enimha;  particulse  turn 
potissimum,  cum  alter  alterius  senteniias  addit  aliquid,  vel  currigcndi  et 
emendandi,  vel  explicandi,  et  Ulustruudi,  %'el  aiigendi,  et  amplijicandi  causa, 
idque  modo  intorposito,  modo  non  interposito  alio  verbo:  iu  Aristophanis 
Nubb.  V.  1505.  Ed.  Brunck.,  cum  Socrates  vocitbratus  esset, 

o'/jotoi  TC/.Kct.;)  IslXaiog  uTroTrviyrjO'Oiioi.i, 
addit  Chcercphoii  sus  fortune  lamenta, 

lyca  Ss  xa.KO?iciliJicav  ye  >caTaxaw9>;crojU.aj : 
in  Eurip.  Heracl.  v.  109.  cum  Chorus  dixisset  iwpium  esse  facinus,  supplices 
contemncrt,  adjungit  Copreus,  v.  109. 

aaXov  Ic  y'  e^co  TrgayixccTcov  e%:«v  no^iay 

sv^ovKiocg  Tv^ovTU  rr^g  a.[j.stvovog : 
in  Eurip.  Helen,  v.  517.  male  vulgo 

xaxwv  Ss  6  YijXiV  s(7^aT0V  TOig  u^XiOig 

ctKXovg  Tugdvvovg,  xiitov  ovto.  (oxciXsa, 

Lobeckius  ad  Sophocl.  Ajac.  v.  534.  p.  302.  corrigit  y.tt,-Mjy  -roi'  fifxTv  luyutn^ 
etc. :  verum,  etiamsi  usus  ille  pronominis  demonstrativi  ti-agicis  satis  sit 
frequens,  ut  Eurip.  in  Hippol.  v.  431. 

jtto'vov  Is  TOiiTO  ($5:0"'  d^iXXaT^cn  ^tco 

yvwi^riv  iiy.uluv  y.oiyixQrjV,  otco  TTup^f 
aut  in  Fhmn.  v.  545,  Ed.  Pors. 

XfTvO  y.xKX0V,  TSKVOV, 

'KTori/}TaTi[xav  x.t.X, 
ct  saepe  alibi,  tamen  multo  facilior  corrigendi  ratio  est  haec, 

HUKciov  Se  y'  rjpJiv  iV^^arov  Tolg  a^Xioig : 
cf.  prasterea  de  hoc  particularum  ii  yt  ct  usu,  et  significatu  Ric.  Porsoni 
notam  ad  Eurip.  Orest.  v.  1234." 

Homer  emended  in  p.  91« 

*'  Tf'xviuv  ■nat^oTfofla, — auctOT  Xenophonti  hujus  loquendi  rationis  fuit  Homerus, 
qui  in  II.  1 1.475. 

ooiTT  alTToXid  'uXoLTz  alyctiV  aWoXoi  dvdfsgf 
Odyss.  L.  XX,  V.  173. 

MsXacvSiog  cdiroXog  alycoVj 
ibidem  L.  xiv.  v.  101. 

Too'O'x  urjuiV  (Tu^6(Tiot.  ToV  oCmoXio,  TtXari  ulyutv  : 

3uanquam  hunc  versum  corruptum  esse  numeri  modique  coarguunt:  equi- 
em  duplicem  habeo  emendandi  viam,  corrigens,  vel, 

Toarcrci  cruMV  o"U|3o(rsja  toct'  alyroXtx  TrXuTe   a\yluVy 
vel, 

rocrcra  (rvpaxTix  cuaJv,   To'crcr'  outtoXici  'nXar'i  a'lycuv : 
<rt;;SuJcrt«  habet  Etym.  Mag,  p.  205,  55.  ••  quod  autem  ad  contractionem  bisyl- 
labi  o-uJJv  in  unam  attuiet,  habet  certe  Euripides  in  r/taen.  1327.    'Epivvwv 
trisyllabura :  v.  Person,  ad  h,  1." 
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Aristophanis  Opera  qxjm  supersunt  omnia,    GRiECE,  cum 

COMMENTARIIS     J.  F.    FiSCHERI  :     EDIDIT    C.    T.   KviNOEL. 

Vol.  I.  coNTiNENs  Plutum,  Gies^,  1804.  pp.  360.  Octavo. 

xLvERY  work,  written  by  so  celebrated  a  scholar  as  J.  Fr.  Fischer, 
demands  the  attention,  and  cannot  fail  to  receive  the  applause,  of  the 
literary  world.  The  work  before  us  is  as  yet  but  little  known  in  this 
country,  and  we  have  therefore  determined  to  introduce  it  to  the 
notice  of  our  juvenile  readers.  Beck's  Commentaries,  which  is  a 
continuation  of  Invernizius's  edition  of  Aristophanes,  professes  to  give 
only  extracts  from  the  Notes  of  J.  F.  Fischer.  But,  in  the  view, 
which  we  shall  take  of  them,  we  shall  consider  them  not  so  much  as 
referring  to  the  text  of  Aristophanes,  as  containing  an  excellent  body 
of  criticism.  We  greatly  doubt  whether  any  other  commentary  upon 
Aristophanes  can  display  so  much  information  upon  the  text  itself,  in 
so  small  a  compass,  as  is  here  presented  to  us.  Fischer  always  writes 
with  great  brevity  and  great  perspicuity,  and  generally  with  a  great 
knowledge  of  the  topics,  which  he  selects.  He  seems  to  despise  an 
idle  parade  of  references,  and  never  presents  us  with  large  quotations, 
but  is  content  with  producing  a  few  instances  to  establish  his  point. 
We  know  no  critic,  who  is  less  studious  to  exhibit  his  own  learning, 
and  more  solicitous  to  inform  his  readers.  There  is  no  preface  to  the 
volume,  either  by  the  Author  himself,  or  by  the  Editor. 
'ApyuXeog,  its  derivation  and  meaning. 

*'  'A^yctAsog  ductuin  est  a  nomine  ccXyoc,  ut  QocpfiocXso^  a  nomine 
fiappof :  V.  Suidas  v.  pcvyocXsov  :  nam  litters  §  etiam  in  aliis  verbis 
mutata  reperitur  ab  Atticis  in  lilteram  A,  quod  genus  '7roSa(^yla  pro 
iroSaXyta,  dyJ^yw  pro  diLsXyio  :  vid.  Schol.  vet.  et  Dorvil.  et  Etyni.  M. 
h.  V,  et  Enstath.  ad  //.  /S'.  p.  218.  et  Odyss.  L  p.  Ijll.'Rom. : 
d^yaXsov  igitur  significat,  *  quicquid  molestum,  grave,  ditiicile,  mise- 
rum  est:'  Schol.  uterque  aliique  Granimatici  iilud  iuterpretautur  verbis 
/S«fi),  p/aAETTov,  ^{xTKoXo-j,  ov(r^£^sf,  XviTYj^oy  :  add.  Phav.  v.  a^yaXsov  : 
atque  ha^c  ratio  praistare  videtur  rationi  eorum,  qui  illud  profectum 
putant  a  nomine  s^yov.  v,  Schoi.  vet. :  nanj  primo  desidero  adjectiva 
similia :  deinde  durum  videtur  dicere  d^yaXso-/  contractuni  esse  ex 
ds^yaXsov,  ita  ut  a  habeat  vim  augendi,  et  intendendi,  nam  Hesych. 
d^yocXsu)'  d^yu:."   page  4. 

Tvyx^vsiv,  with  a  participle^  the  principle  of  it  explained. 


collineare ;'  et  opponitur  r-SJ  diJ.a^^rdv£iy."  p.  7- 
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We  have  cited  this  passase,  because  we  deem  it  not  enough  for  the 
student  to  know  that  it  exists  in  the  Greek  language  ;  we  should  also 
wish  him  to  know  the  principle  upon  which  it  rests. 

Ovoa  ygv,    '  ne  hiium  quidem,'  Origin  of  the  Phrase. 

*'  OvSs  ypv,  '  ne  minimum  quidem,  nihil,'  Scholl.  veit.  explicant 
^DOiyy,  TO  rvyhv,  oriouv,  Hesych.  to  sXayiTTOv:  est  loquutio  pro- 
verbialis :  v.  Erasmus,  p.  674.  quee  unde  ducta  sit,  nou  omnino 
constat;  nam  y^v  dicuntur  '  unguium  sortes,'  6  vro  tm  ovuy^i  puTfog 
Hesych.  est  *  genus  quoddani  numuii  minuti ;'  est  *  sonus  vocis  suura/ 
•V.  Schol.  vet.  cujus  verba  descripsit  Phav.  v.  y^u,  et  Suidas  h.  v.  atque 
bine  sumtam  esse  proverbialem  illam  loquutioaem  arbitror;  aliter 
Herodi,  Philet.p.  436.  y^"'  ovtuj^  txsyov  tov  vtto  tujovj^i,  rov  SccKTvXoa 
fUTfov,  dito  OB  Tovrov  KO.)  iroiy  to  jS(^a.y6rc<,toy."  p.  l/". 

We  are  not  altogether  satisfied  with  this  ori-jin  of  the  proverbial 
expression,  the  evolution  of  which  may  be  destined  to  adorn  the  pages 
of  anotlier  critic.  It  is  singular  enough  that  the  correspondent  phrase 
in  the  Latin,  '  ne  hilum  quidem,'  is  just  as  ditlicuit  to  account  for, 
and,  as  far  as  our  information  extends,  has  been  as  uusatisfactorily 
explained.  We  shall  quote  from  Marliuius's  l.ei\  Philology 
Ultrajecti  1697.  what  is  said  upon  the  subject ;  and  shall  be  glad  to 
receive  any  connnunicatious  upon  the  subject,  from  any  of  our 
learned  correspondents. 

"  '  Hilum  putant  esse,  quod  grano  fabai  adhseret,  ex  quo  nihil  et 
nihilum,'  Fe^t.  et  Non.  c.  2.     '  Hilum  breve  quiddam.'  Lucil.  1.  30. 

*  Quodque  tuas  laudes  culpas,  non  proficis  hilum.' 
Ennius  ap.  Varr.  1.  iv.  De  L.  L. 

'  Esse  igitur  corpus  tf  rram,  qu^e  deperit,  ipsam 
Etcapit,  et  neque  jam  dispeiidei  conficit  hilum  :' 

Scalig.  ad  Varron.  '  Hie  est  minutum  illud  cavnni  in  media  vola, 
ab  eo  vTtoK^j'^ic-riyJjv  hilum:  cum  vellont  ostendere  parvum  modum  rei, 
puta  aquae  aut  simiiium,  ne  hilum  quidem  dicebant,  ostendentes  volara 
manus :'  posset  etiam  hi/urn  vkleri  esse  ex  flum,  sicut  Hispanis  ^//o 
esijilum,nere,  hilar,  quod  Italis^7«re  ;  in  G/.  etiam  cslillum  vd^^xo; 
to  SV70S,  quod  intra  ferulam." 

'Pr^Toqsc,  in  a  bad  sense. 
The  following  concise  and  clear  Note  deserves  the  attention  of  our 
readers  ; 

"  'P-rjTo^s;  per  se  sunt,  vel  magistri  artis  dicendi,  vel  oratores  ;  sed 
Aristophauis  et  Socratis  a;tate  p^jro^s;  dicti  sunt— ii,  '  qui  in  concione 
ita  verba  faciunt,  ut  sua,  non  publica  comnioda  spectent,  qui  ea 
suadent,  quibus  gratiam  populi  colligant,  ita  ut  saiutis  publicae 
rationem  non  habeant :  qui  adeo  accusant,  certe  minantur  accusare, 
apud  populum  cives  bonos,  quo  gratiam  populi  colligant,  — ut  aliquid 
auferant :'  sic  accipi  debet  nomen  h.  1.  et  ap.  Platon.  Apol.  10.  20.  ; 
nam  numerantur  a  pocta  in  dSkoi;.  vid.  2S.  cf,  ad  v.  379.  et  v.  367." 
p.  24. 
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Aaxsh,  its  various  menmiws. 

"  AaxsTv  proprie  est  '  crepare,  crepituin  edere:*  Gloss,  rett. 
XcitiM,  crepo :  Hesych.  AaxeTv  \J/oi^-^cra(  :  itejn,  AaV.s'  ISloju^oc  ri'/ov — 
r,X^^(TS'^  :  iteii),  iAdvr,crsy,  r^o(frifTsv  :  deinde  dirumpi,  ul  Act.  i.  1 S. 
ubi  V.  Boisius :  Phavorinus,  eAaxryo-sv,  stxyW^Yf  :  denique  profari, 
dicere,  quo  sensu  ap.  tragicos  stiepe,  niaxiiucque  ap.  Eiiripidein, 
legitur  de  hominibus :  sed  idem  Euripides  hoc  verbo  etiam  de 
Apolline  (roJ  i^oip'jj  Etyni.  M.  h.  v.)  usus  est  oracula  edente  consulen- 
tibusque  respondeute.  v.  Kusterus  et  Berglerus  ad  h.  1. 

Ti  ^r^d'  0  #oT/3oi  gAa/icv  g'/C  fSjv  (rtsiMuA-T'cuv  ;"    p.  28. 

This  is  a  clearer  and  better  account  of  tlie  word  than  is  to  be 
found  in  Mr.  Blomfield's  Seven  against  Thebes,  v.  141.:  who  has  merely 
multiplied  instances,  without  noticing  the  different  senses,  of  the 
verb  : 

"  A-^K'M,  sono,  verbum  obsoletum,  cujus  prseteritum  Xs\cx.y.x  ap. 
Tragicos  occurrit,  sed  raro :  vid.  Prom.  415.  AsAaxa  autem  pro 
AgAry^a,  ut  cl^ccox  pro  cccr.oa.:  XscksIv  occurrit  Agam.  61 6.  Sophoc. 
Antig.  1094.  BAay.oy  Sophoc.  Trachin.  826".  Eurip.  Orest.  162.  323. 
quae  loca  cf.  cum  iVrisloph.  Pint.  39-  ft  ^^t^'  0  iolpog  sXaxsv  ix  tuv 
(rrga/xarajv,  ubi  recte  Schol.  T^ayixMrs^ov — 0  Ss  vwc,  rl  ifdsy^scto  : 
ap.  eundcni  hac  voce  utitur  tragicus  Euripides  Acharn.  410.  vid. 
Tac.  381." 

And  this  is  the  more  remarkable,  because  Mr.  Barker,  in  the 
Classical  Recreations,  p.  l67'  who  has  cited  jive  of  the  instances 
adduced  by  Mr.  Blomfield,  had  explained  from  Lambert  Bos,  from 
whom  Fischer  took  his  note,  the  various  meanings  of  this  verb. 
He  has  also  noticed  the  Homeric  use  of  it,  about  which  Mr. 
Blomiield  is  silent,  in  the  first  sense  of  crepare,  sonitum  edere,  given 
to  it  by  both  Bos  and  Fischer,  Aaxs  0'  oa-rsoc.  ^ 

'AdKiiv,  Error  of  H.  Stephens  and  Eccliard  noticed. 

"  V.  47.  'AfT'/Siv  rh  ZTir/jicoiov  r^oitov :  v.  dcKslv  Stephanus  in 
Thes.  et  Eccardus  interpretantur  imbuere,  instiluere,  ut  intell.  jcara, 
praeeunte  Scliol.  vet.:  at  desidero,  et  simile  exempluni  hujus  ellipseos, 
et  usum  verbi  6,a-y.fiv,  certe  a[).  Aristoph.  qui  etiam  v.  50.  [j^Tj^sv  do-neiv 
vyisc  dixit  pro  improbitati  stndere,  improbum  esse :  d<rr.s1v  igitur  est 
studere,  colere,  seqni."  p.  34. 

'Eh.  nuTpoxXeov;,  o'kov  not  understood. 

"  'Ek  Bar^oxXkvg,  i.  e.  e  domo  Pafroclis,  non  necesse  est  ut  intelH- 
gatur  oIkov  :  nam  ut  v.  32.  w;  rov  0£ov  erat  in  templum  Dei,  ut  v.  89. 
'I'S  rov;  SiKXiov;,  in  cedes  justorvm,  ut  v.  237.  e»f  (^h^'j^Xov  sla-aXdcvv 
est  in  domum  sordidi:  ita  etiam  g'/i  per  se  locum  indicat :  sic  ap. 
Tereut.  Fhorm.  5,  1,  5.  qtue  hcec  anus  est  exanimata,  a  fratre  qucc 
egressa  estmeo,  i.  e.  ^  domo  f rat ris." 

Fischer,  has,  in  few  words,  ably  established  his  point. 
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Ti;,  Magnitudinem  notans. 

"  KlvSv/og  rig  est  pericuhim  qtioddavi,  h.  e.  qvoddam  ingens,  ut 
JEsch.  Socr.  3.  3.  •?;'>?  ti,  ii.  e.  mugnus,  ingens,  timor,  et  ap.  Cic.  J. 
Ep.  1,13.  Misericordia  qucednm,  h.  e.  ingens." 

So,  too,  in  LongiiJUs,  tts^)   y^l/oi;^  c.  44.  rocaurTj    Koyujv   KOa-[JAy.-^  I'i; 

Kditr^Ko;,  e/xtto^oj,  proper  meanhig  of. 
This  unfortunate  word  has  long  exercised,  and  will  continue  to  exer- 
cise, the  sagacity  of  critics,  while  they  are  so  regardless  of  its  original 
meaning,  to  which  every  other  may  be  easily  referred,  and  which  is 
clearly  given  by  Mr.  Barker,  in  the  Classical  Recreations,  pp.  2.59,60. 
326.353-60.490,1.  The  reader  would  do  well  to  consult  what  Mr. 
Biomfi'dd  says  on  the  Seven  against  T/tebes,  v.  5il.  Fischer's  Note 
is  very  good,  as  far  as  it  goes. 

*'  KdirYiXog  proprie  est  is,  quae  (qui)  vendit,  emit  vel  ab  aJroTroyAi;, 
vel  ab  sij^itoc'iy,  ut  %<ii:riKr)g  d(nrl^'jjy  Pac.  446.  v.  Schol.  ad  Flut. 
1156.:  Sdlniasius  Obss.  J.  A.  p.  94.  s. :  sed  maxime  dicitur  ita  is, 
qui  viiium  aliunde  venit,  caupo  s.  copo,  atqv.e  adeo  ;iOiTfriA\g  copa,  ut 
h.  1.  id  quod  reliqua  Ble[>sidemi  verba  satis  docent.  Schol.  Dorvill, 
T/  ohoviiiAii  V.  1121."  p.  245. 

The  passage  of  the  Plutiis  v.  435.,  upon  which  this  Note  is  written, 
is  this  : 

«p'  I^TTiv  Yj  y.ciTrYj}^g  ^   x  riv  yzirovjov, 
ij  Tulg  KOTvKcog  uzi  [j,s  'tixX'jy.u'i-.'iTOLi  ; 

Fischer  as  clearly  defines  the  word  eW^fO;  in  p.  291.  on  v.  521. : 

"  "Eij.Tto^c;  est  proprie  Lat.  mercator.  Gloss,  vett.  is,  '  qui  mare 
trajicit,  et  e  terris  alieuis  petit  merces,  quas  vendat  in  terris  suis :' 
vid.  Horat.  I.  Od.  l.  15,  17-  Schol.  e[j.7rogoc,  6  ;i^ayai<T5U-^5  uv^p-jmoc, 
xvpiMg  Ss  0  ttAsouv  Qu\a.tTcro(.y.'' 

Alx.aiov,  its  forensic  Sense. 

"  Atr'.xiov  dicitur  *  quioquid  facit  et  valet  ad  defendendam  et  con- 
fnmandam  causam,  adjumentum  causste,  argutiiculuin,  ratio  :'  sic 
ri  (Jijcaia.  ap.  Xen.  Cijrop.  3,  1,  8.  et  ap.  Theopiir.  Charr.  17.  3.  et 
je«frtap.Terent.  Phorm.  2,  1,  50.  pntsidia  Cic.  Oraf.  2,  76."  p.  271. 
It  is  siagular  that  Fischer  should  have  overlooked  Deuiosthenes,  by 
%vh oni  ra  SIkmx,  in  this  sense,  is  frequently  used,  as  Dr.  Taylor  has 
remarked,  and  as  Mr.  Barker  has  observed  in  the  Classical  RecreU" 
tions,    p.  .'330. 

Moyjoc,  TTovoc,   Distinction  of  Arnaldas  ovcrthrozim, 

"  V.  525.  w<TT   a'jTog  agouv  sTTUvayKCiTSii:, 

KCii  (yxctTTTEiVi  TciXKa,  rz  ^.ay^iiv. 

Nemo  non  videt    fxny^v.v  respondere,  ut   T.'ovsTy  (vid.  v.    254.)  verbo 
Lat.  laborare  (Ter.  Heaut.  L.  1.  86.)  opus  rustic um  facere,  atque  adeo 
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crrare  Arnaldum  An'wiadvv.  qui  priiecipit  tto'vov  esse  lahorem  manuunif 
fj^oyjiov  iahorem  anumnosum:'   p.  293. 

(ju,«T(9v,  pcixog,  pallium  integrum,  lacerum. 

"  V.  540.  avS'  Ifj^uTlov  fx-sv  e^i^sjv  pa.y,og. 

Quuni  liMOiriov  sit  pallium  integtmm,  apparet  pdM?  esse  pallium  lace- 
rvm,  et  detritum.  Scliol.  D'Orv.  Sisf'pr,yu.svoy  yiruj-zcc ;  melius  Hesych. 
poi-Kog,  oispoojyos  1[ux.tiov  :  dictum  est  de  hoc  nomine  ad  Matth.  ix. 
l6."    p.  506. 

Our  word  rag  clearly  belongs  to  the  same  root,  as  paKo;. 
uTroKoovsaSat,  l7n7rAi^TTr-»v,   verbis  lacessere. 

"  V.  548.  cu  JW.EV  ou  Tov  sjxov  jS/ov  elpYjKaCy  tov  toiv  tttw^cuv  8' 
V7rsKpou(rcOf 
VTtOK^oizu-^xi  h.  1.  est  verbis  lacessere,  exagitare,  invehi :  mefaphora 
ducta  est,  utjara  Schol.  animadvertit,  fl^  iis,  qui  pidsantjides  et  nervos 
sive  mann,  sire  plectro :  Suidas  interpretatur  per  ijvl^'M,  Schol.  vet. 
per  s^p^sy^jj,  Dorvil.  per  eorjAU!(Ta.c ,  non  omnino  bene  :  illustrari  potest 
usu  V.  fTnTTArjrrav  de  iis,  cpii  alios  objurgant  et  increpant :  nam  verba 
factoruai  et  orationis  non  raro  vices  pernuitare  sclent  suas,  quia  facta 
et  verba  ccnjuncta  sinit:  Pollux  ix.  139-  laudat  ex  h.  1.  iriXfoytracOaSj 
quod  ait  esse  vov^sr-^(Tcci."    p.  314. 

[The  Volume  ends  with  verse  626.] 


VALE. 

nee  munera  parva 


Respiieris. 


Oi  mihi  Castalides  citharae  divina  dedissent 

Fila  Maroneu  solicitare  manu, 
Fors  meritis  dignas  potuissem  solvere  grates, 

Fors  hedera  Ginctani  ferret  Etona  rudem  : 
Sed  male,  qua  tanti  quas  tot  cecinere  poeta?, 

Arva  forent  teniii  nobilitata  lyra  : 
Sit  voluisse  satis  ;  nostri  nee  munere  versus 

Pristinus  exiguo  diminuatur  honor  : 
Sit  neque  simplicitas  damno  ;  sincera  fidelis 

Possit  inornata  voce  Camoena  loqui. 
Arte  carent  numeri,  pietatis  scribere  cogit 

Nee  species  fictaR,  iiec  simulatus  amor  ; 
Intus  agit  siudium,  totoque  in  pectore  regnat. 

Pectus  at  ignorant  pingere  verba  meum. 
Haec  niodc>  quae  possum  discedens  accipe,  mater, 

Et  dare  quae  nequeo  plurima  crede  dari. 
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Heu !  citius  nigris  hora  advolitaverit  alis, 

Linquere  dilectos  quae  jubet  hora  Lares. 
Amplius  hand  dabiiir  fugientes,  spes  ubi  cursum 

Exstimulat,  Musas  nota  per  arva  sequi ; 
Amplius  baud  prasses  puerilia  laude  coronans 

Carmina,  coelicolura  tecta  sub  ipsa  veh'et : 
Quam  toties  stupui,  me  noa  doctrina  vagantem 

Amplius  hic  sophise  viva  docebit  iter. 
Abstrahit  hinc  passus,  procul  hinc  Rhedyciaa  moratos ; 

Corpore  sin  nequeo,  mente  relicta  petam  : 
Hue  pia  mittentem  crebrti  vota  audiet  Isis, 

Audiet,  et  Tamesi  vota  ferenda  dabit. 
Quin  mihi  nulla  dies  hunc  extorquebit  amorem. 

Nulla  sodalltii  sors  meminisse  vetet ; 
Crescet,  in  ieternum  crescet :  nee,  Etona,  videbis, 

Quam  puer  excolui,  non  adamare  senem  ; 
At  face  cum  trepidans  pallescit  vita  suprema, 

Pro  te  voce  feram  deficiente  preces. 

H.  H.  JOY. 
Etona,  1804. 


NOTICE  OF 

M.  TULLII  CICERONIS 

DE  NATURA  DEORUM 

LIBER  QUARTUS. 
J3   Pertetusto   Codice  MS.  Memhranaceo  nunc  primum  edidit 
P.  Seraphinus,  Ord.  Fr.  Min.  Bononice,   J  8 11.    Oxonii,  1813. 
pp.  46,  Octavo. 

Ike  Editor  of  this  Book,  after  the  manner  of  Novel  writers,  who 
wish  to  attribute  their  work  to  some  magnijicent,  because  unknown, 
character,  gives  the  following  account  of  the  manner  in  which  he 
found  the  MS.  and  of  his  ideas  of  the  probability  of  its  genuine- 
ness. 

Nuper,  quum  venissem  ad  institorem  quendam  in  parochia  mea,  forte 
conspexi  in  tabernula  ejus  jacenlem  inter  phires  ad  discindendum  damna- 
tos  libros,  quos  coemerat  in  venditione  publica  librorutn  publicati  coenobii 
in  Pignosia,  codicem  magna  ex  parte  membranaceum,  mutiiuni  quidem  et 
lacerum,  a  tineis  corrosum,  et  a  muribus  male  habitum,  quern  taiiieu  mihi 
inspicienti  statim  commendabat  Vita  et  Martyrium  S.  Bngitta:  cum  figuris 
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coloratis.  Qnare  statim  hominem  precibus  aggressus  sum,  ut  mihi  dono 
daret  ilium  librum.  Ille  vero  non  gravate  fecit,  sed  dixit,  mihi  licere  hunc 
librum  mecum  ferre,  ex  quo  ipse  nullum  posset  fructum  capere,  quia  in 
latinis  male  versatus  esset,  et  quia  nemo  vellet  caseum  aut  butyrum  in 
membrana  foetida  involutum  accipere.  Ita  voti  compos  factus  simi,  et  pos- 
sessor antiqiii  voluniinis. 

Postquam  me  valde  a>dificaverat  dicta  ilia  Vita,  pro  qua  aedificatione 
maximas  habeo  agoque  gratias  et  Deo,  onuus  boni  largitori,  et  mercatoii, 
cui  hoc  munus  debeo,  et  auctori,  qui  illam  lectoribus  a=,diiicationem  procura- 
vit,  coepi  etiam  evolvere  atque  legere,  qiue  prEeterea  in  hoc  tonio  coUi"-ata 
erant.  luveniebam  autem  sub  liiiem  partem  codicis  antiquissirni,  litteris 
majusculisexarati,  laceri  quidcm.,  sed  qui  videbatur  aiiquid  promittere.  Quae 
a  muribus  relicta  sunt,incipjunt  averbis  : 

altera  apiid  Graios  Cynosura  vocatiir, 
altera  dicitur  esse  Helice 

etputabam  initio,  sermonem  ibi  esse,  de  tonsura  et  ordinibus  monarhoitim, 
et  de  S.  Helena.  Sed  quum.  considerem  doctissimum  Schulasticum  in  proximo 
vico,  codiccm  meum  mecum  sumens,  ille  mihi  dixit,  se  ex  versibus  intelli- 
gere,  de  steUis  esse  sermonem,  et  suspicabatur  statim,  me  habere  Codicem 
librorum  Ciceronis  de  natura  dcorum,  quo?  puer  legisse  sibi  recordabatur,  et 
in  quibus  essent  versus  de  sideribus.  Et  quum  perhistraret  aliqusmtulum 
membranas,  invenit  inscriptionein  :  M.  Tullii  Ciceronis  de  natura  deorum  1. 
III.  et  mox  1.  IV.  Nee  diu  postea  misit  mihi  libellum  Norimberf^a;  im- 
pressum,  et  mihi  scripsit,  Ciceronem  de  natura  deorum  tantum  liljros  III 
scripsisse,  ut  hit  liber  probaret.  Ex  illo,  tum  cognovi,  codicem  meum  inci- 
pere  capite  41  libri  secundi.  Sed  probe  notandum  est,  librum  III  finire  his 
verbis  :  Hcec  quum  eaaent  dicta,  discessimiis.  In  quo  facile  apparct,  extrema  ilia 
verba  libri  III,  quae  in  impressis  legimus,  audita  esse,  ut  opus  hie  finitum 
videretur.     Addit  autem,  quod  mirere,  codex  meus  librum  qua)  tain. 

The  Author  appears  to  be  one  of  those  vvell-meanin<f  but  over- 
zealous  men,  avIio  wish  to  draw  instances  of  Christian  doctrine  from 
the  most  discordant  and  improbable  sources.  He  seems  particularly 
anxious  to  make  Cicero  speak  like  a  sound  Roman  Catholic,  and  that 
too  of  some  reguiur  order. 

Plurima  vero  sana  insunt  in  hoc  libelln  et  utilia  et  antiquitalem  fidei 
catlwlica  demomtrantia.  Et  secundum  caritatem  christianani  existimandiim 
est,  Ciceronem,  si  nostri  ordinis  fuisset,  in  omnibus  et  singulis  se  orthodoxgt; 
fidei  ecclcsia:  couformaturum  fuisse.  Quo  magis  huncce  librum  luicusque 
ignotum  in  semper  majorem  Dei  gloriam  publicijuris  facio,  gratum  facturus 
pis  Matrl  Ectle<ia%  et  omnibus  qui  fidem  veram  antiquaniljnicequc  salvi- 
ficam  profitentur  et  sedem  romanam  exosculanlur. 

An  ingenious  imitator  of  Cicero  would  have  taken  care  to  insert  no 
words  in  his  composition,  that  were  not  found  in  Cigero.  His  Clavis 
Ciceroniana  and  his  Nizolius  would  have  easily  enabled  him  to  find  his 
authorities,  and  would  have  induced  hinj  to  abstain  from  such  words  as 
religiositas,  unhersalitas,  Arc.  Yet  we  recommend  the  perusal  of  this 
curiosity  to  the  Classical  reader,  and  our  thanks  are  due  to  the  Londoa 
publisher,  Mr.  Lunn,  for  an  edition  of  it. 
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The  Edltoi-  solemnly  assures  us,  "testor,  detestor,  obtestor,  et  con- 
testor  per  S.  Frauciscum  Assisium,"  that  he  is  not  the  author  of  the 
Book.  Without  appeahn;:?  to  St.  Francis  d'Assise,  he  would  have  readily 
convince('  us  by  the  style  of  his  Advertiseaieut.  In  disciaiming  his  know- 
ledge of  Grtek,  he  proves  liis  ignorance  of  Latin.  "  (ir;ecae  linguie  ita 
ignarus  su\n,  ut  ne  qnidem  unara  litteram  legere  posslm."  We  might 
'{uote  grosser  instances. 


HERMOGENIS  PROGYIVINASMATA.' 

NO.  III. 

PRISCIANI  GPvAMMATICI  C/ESARIENSIS 

DE  Pr.^exercitamentis  Rhetorics   ex    Hermogene. 


r  ABULA  est  oratio  ficta,  verisimili  dispositione  imaginem  exhibens 
veritatis.  Ideo  autem  banc  primuin  tradere  pueris  solent  oratores, 
quia  animos  eorum  adhuc  molles,  ad  meliores  facile  vias  vitas  institu- 
unt  rite.  Usi  sunt  ea  tamen  vetustissiini  quoque  autores,  ut  Hesio- 
dus,  Arcbilochus,  Horatius.  Hesiodus  quidenri,  luscinije  :  Archilochus 
autem,  vulpis  :  Horatius^  muris.  Nominantur  autem  ab  inventoribus 
fabularum,  allse  TEsopiss,  alias  Cyprise,  alia;  Libycas,  alias  Sybariticse. 
Omnes  autem  communiter  ^EsopiE  quoniam  in  conventibus  frequen- 
ter solebat  ^sopus  fabulis  uti.  Et  peitinet  ad  vitje  utilitatem.  Et 
est  verisimilis,  si  res  quce  subjectis  accidunt  personis  apte  reddantur, 
ut  puta,  de  pulchritudine  aliquis  certat ;  pavo  supponatur  hie  :  opor- 
tet  alicui  astutiam  tribuere  :  vulpecula  est  subjicienda :  imitatores  ali- 
quos  hominum  volumus  ostendere  ;  hie  simiis  est  locus.  Oportet  igi- 
tur  mode  breviter,  mode  latius  eas  disserere.  Quomodo  autem  hoc 
fiet  ?  si  nunc  narratione  simplici  proferantur,  nunc  etiam  sermo  induc- 
tis  fingatur  personis  Exempli  causa  :  Simice  convenerunt,  et  consilium 
habuerunt  de  urbe  cmdenda  :  et  quia  placuit  illis,  paratcs  erant  incipere 
cedijicationem  :  sed  vetus  inter  ens  "prohibuit  ab  incepto,  eas  docens,  quod 
Jacile  capientur,  si  intra  muros  concludantur.  Sic  breviter  dices.  Si 
velis  producere,  sic  :  Simice  convenerunt  et  consiliabantur  de  urbe  con- 
denda,  quarum  una  in  medium  veniens  concionota  est,  quia  oportet  ipsas 
quoque  cixntatem  ha'jerc :  videtis  enim,  aiebat,  quod  civitates  Iiabeudo  ho- 
mines etiam  habent  domos  singidi,  et  concionem  universi,  et  in  theatrum 
aacendentes  delectant  animos  spectationibus  et  auditionibus  variis.     Et 

*  See  No.  XII.  p.  396.     In  our  next  we  shall  conclude  this  article  by  giving 
the  Various  Riadings,  with  some  Additional  Annotations, 
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sic  proferes  orationem,  in  orando  dicens,  quod  et  plebiscitum  scriptum 
est,  et  finges  etlam  orationem  veteris  simias.  Expositio  autem  f'abu- 
larura  vult  circuitionibus  careie,  et  jucundior  esse.  Sed  oratio  qua 
utilitas  fabulas  retegitur,  quani  iT^rif^vhov  vocant,  quod  nos  affahulatio' 
nem  possumus  dicere,  a  quibusdam  prima,  a  plerisque  rationabilius  pos- 
trema  ponitur.  Sciendum  vero,  quod  etiam  oratores  inter  exenipla 
soleat  fabulis  uti. 

DE  NARRATIONE. 

Narratio  est  expositio  rei  factJE,  vel  quasi  factas.  Ouidam  tamen 
Xiiiitv,  id  est,  jisum,  posuerunt  ante  narrationem.  Species  autem  narra- 
tionis  quatuor  sunt,  fabularis,  fictilis,  liistorica,  civilis.  Fabularis  est, 
ad  fabulas  supradictas  pertinens.  Fictilis,  ad  Tragoedias,  sive  comoedias 
ficta.  Histories,  ad  res  gestas  exponendas.  Civilis,  quae  ab  oratorl- 
bus  in  exponendis  sumitur  causis.  Nunc  autem  de  ea,  quae  ad  exerci- 
tationem  pertinet,  dicemus,  quam  variis  proferre  modis  solemus  ;  per 
rectum,  per  inclinatum,  per  conjunctivum,  per  dissolutum,  per  com- 
parativum.  Per  rectum,  vit,  Medea  JEetcs  Jilia  fuit,  luec  prodidit 
aureum  velliis,  et  sequentia.  'Rectum  autem  nominatur,  qviod  per 
totam  vel  ampliorem  orationem,  casum  servat  nominativum.  Incli- 
nata  dicitur,  in  qua  obliquis  utimur  casibus,  ut,  Medeam  JEetce  Jiliam 
dicu7it  amavixse  Jasonem,  et  reliqua  ;  quia  alios  quoque  casus  assu- 
mit.  Conjunctiva  vero  figura  est,  qua  arguentes  utimur,  ut,  Quid 
enim  non  fecit  Medea  malum  ?  non  amavit  quidem  Jasonem  ?  prodidit 
aureum  vellus  ?  interfecit  J'ratrem  et  sequenia.  Dissolutum  vero  fit 
sic:  Mi dca  JEetce  Jilia  prodidit  aureum  vellus,  Ahsyrtum  interfecit., 
et  sequentia.  Comparativum  est  hoc,  Medea  Met ce  jilia  dehens  pudi- 
citiarn  servare,  tutpitudine  amoris  prodidit  eam  :  et  quam  decehat  custo- 
dem  fraternce  jieri  salutis,  interjecit  fratrem  :  et  quce  dehuit  iutari 
aureum  vellus,  tradidit  insidiatori.  Et  Rectum  quidem  historiae  con- 
venit ;  est  enim  planius:  Inclinatum  vero  magis  certaminibus  rheto- 
ricis.  Conjunctum  quoque  ad  arguendum  accommodatius,  Dissolu- 
tum autem  perorationibus  sive  conclusionibus  ;  est  enim  passivum,  id 
est,  afFectus  animi  commovens. 

DE  USU. 

Usus  est,  quern  Grsci  x^iic/.v  vocant,  commemoratio  alicujus  oratio- 
nis,  vel  facti,  vel  utriusque  simul,  celerem  habens  demonstrationem, 
quae  utilitatis  alicujus  causa  plerunque  proiertur.  Usuum  autem  alii 
orationalcs,  alii  activi,  alii  mixti.  Orationales  sunt,  quibus  inest  ora- 
tio sola,  ut,  Plato  dicehat  Musas  in  animis  ingcniosorum,  esse.  Activi 
vero,  in  quibus  actus  inest  solus,  ut,  Diogenes  cum  vidisset  puerum 
agerderri  indecenter,  pcBdagngum  virga  percussit.  Mixti,  si  addas  ;  pc?-- 
cussit,  dicens,  quare  sic  erudisti  ?  Interest  autem  inter  usum  et  com- 
memorationes  hoc  :  quod  usus  breviter  profertur  :  commemorationes 
vero,  quas  ehroc/.vr,f^ovtvj^c,rx  Grseci  vocant,  longiores  sunt.  A  Senten- 
tia  vero  differt  :  quod  Sententia  indicative  profertur,  Usus  vero  saepe 
etiam  per  interrogationem  et  responsionem.      Prjeterea   quod  Usus 
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etlam  actu  solent  inveniri,  Sententias  vero  in  verbis  tantum.  Et  quo- 
niam  Usiis  habet  omnino  personam,  qus  fecit  vel  dixit  :  Sententia  vero 
sine  persona  dicitur.  Traduntur  tamen  diiFerentiae  Usuum  plures  a 
veteribus.  Alii  enim  sunt  indicativi/alii  interrogativi.  Sed  nunc  ad 
instans  vcniemus  ;  hoc  est,  ad  operationem  et  ordinationem  ad  Usus 
pertinentium  capitulorum.  Disponendum  igitur  sic,  primum  ut  laus 
breviter  dicatur  ejus  qui  fecit  vel  dixit :  deinde  expositio  ipsius  Usus  : 
hinc  causa,  ut,  Isocrates  dicehat  ;  stirpcm  qiddem  dodrivce  esse  amaram, 

fructum  vero  didcem.  Laus:  Isocrates  sapiens  Jiiit :  et  producis  per 
tempora  locum.  Postea  sequatur  elocutio  ipsius  :  non  enim  oportet 
nomen  ipsum  per  se  ponere,  sed  latius  earn  interpretari.  Deinde  a 
causa  :  Maxima  enim  fadornm  per  lahorem  perjici  solent,  pe  'Jecta  vero 
afferunt  jucunditatem.  Denique  utendum  a  contrario  ;  JS'am  vdissima 
rerum  non  egent  labore,  ct  Jinem  termiritim  habent.  StndiosissiniiB  vero 
res  e  contrario.  Post  haec  comparatione :  Quomodo  enim  agricolas 
oportet  laborantes  in  terra  accipere  fructus,  sic  etiam  eloquentes. 
Deinde  ab  exemplo  :  Demosthenes  inclusit  sese  in  cediculis  ad  legendum 
multo  labore,  post  accepit  Jrnctum,  coronas,  prcedicationes.  Deinde  a 
testimonio :    vit,   Hesiodus  qiddem  dixit :    virtuiis   viam  asperam   Dii 

Jecere.  Alius  poeta  dixit  :  Lahoribus  vendunt  Dii  nobis  omnia  bona. 
Post  omnia  inferes  exhortationem,  Q_iiod  oportet  j^arere  illi,  qiu  dixit 
aul  Ji'cit. 

DE  SENTENTIA. 

Sententia  est  oratio  generalem  pronunciationem  habens,  hortans  ali- 
quam  rem,  vel  deterrens,  id  est,  dehortans,  vel  demonstrans,  quale  sit 
aliquid.  Dehortans  quidem,  quomodo  in  illo  Homerico,  Noji  oportet 
per  totam  noctem  dormire  considtorem :  et  in  illo  Virgiliano :  Hen  nihil 
invitis  Jas  qucnquam  jidere  divis.  Hortans  vero,  ut  in  illo,  Oportet 
pauperiem  Jvgientem  etiarn  latissimum  pontum  peneirare,  et  ad  scopulos 
inclinare  prcecipites.  Demonstrans  vero  qualitatem  rei,  ut,  prospere 
enim  agentes  indigni,  occasionem  accipiiint  in  sajyientem  malefaciendi. 

Prasterea  aliae  Sententiarum  sunt  verse,  aliae  verisimiles,  alias  simpli- 
ces,  alise  conjuncta?,  alix  superlative.  Verse  quidem,  ut,  Non  jjotest 
inveniri  vita  hominis  carens  molestia,  et,  Heu  !  nihil  invitis  Jas  quen- 
quam  Jidere  divis. 

Verisimiles  autem,  ut.  Si  qids  cum  malts  conversatur  lihenler,  nunquam 
de  hoc  bene  interrogavi  viro,  sciens  quoniam  talis  est,  quales  illi  cum 
quibus  conversatur,  et  Una  salus  victis  nidlam  sperare  salvtem.  Sim- 
plices  vero,  ut,  Possint  divitice  et  clementes  Jacere,  et,  Quid  non  morta- 
lia  pectora  cogis  Auri  sacra  James  P 

Conjunctae,  ut,  Non  bonum  rnultos  esse  reges,  uinis  rex  sit,  et,  Obse- 
quium  amicos,  Veritas  odium  parit. 

Superlativa?,  ut,  Nihil  imbecillius  homine  terra  pascit,  et,  Fama  ma- 
lum, quo  non  aliud  velocius  tdlum,  Mohilitate  viget. 

DE  OPERATIONE. 

Operatio  vero  sententias  consimilis  est  meditation!  usus,  de  qua 
superius  dictum  est.     Provenit  enim  a  laude  brevi  ejus  qui  dixit,  a 
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simpHci  expositlone  ipsius  sententias,  a  causa,  a  contrario,  a  compara- 
tione,  ab  exemplo,  a  judicio,  a  conclusione.  Fit  autem  sententia,  ex- 
empli causa,  Non  oportet  per  totam  noctem  dormire  virum  multis  consu- 
lentem.  Laudabis  igitur  eum,  qui  dixit,  breviter.  Deinde  simplici 
expositione  eloqueris  sententiam,  ut,  Non  decet  virum  in  snmma  potes- 
tate,  muftis  prcesidentem,  ab  occasu  solis  usque  ad  ortum  opprimi  somno. 
A  causa :  Debet  prceses  in  curis  semper  esse  :  somnus  vero  curas  orri' 
nibus  aufe7-t.  A  contrario  :  £!ontrariiim  est  enim  rex  et  privatus  ;  et 
somnus  et  vigilicB.  Quomodo  ergo  molestum  non  est,  si  privatu-  homo 
per  totnm  dormiat  noctem  :  sic  intolerabile,  si  rex  non  vigiliis  consulat 
cuJHsque  sibi  parentium  saluti.  A  comparatione  :  Quomodo  enim  gu- 
berntitores  et  si  coiteri  dormiant,  soli  pro  communi  vigilant  salute  :  sic 
oportet  imperatores  curare  pro  suis.  Ab  exemplo  :  Hector  enim  noctu 
vigilans  et  curans,  speculatorem  ad  naves  Gracorum  mittebat  Dolonem. 
Ab  judicio,  ut,  Sallustius  qiioque  hcec  comprobat  dicens  :  Sed  multi 
mortales  aediti  ventri  atque  som>!o,  vitam  sicuti  peregrinantes  transiere. 
Conclusio  vero  habet  exhortationem  plerunque,  ut,  Oportet  et  nos 
necsssarias  res  suscipientes,  nimia  cura  vigiliisque  eis  consulere. 

DE  REFUTATIONE. 

Refutatlo  est  improbatio  quam  Grasci  oivcca-Kivyiv  vocant,  rei  proposita;. 
Coalirm:itio  vero  e  contrario  comprobatio.  Quse  vero  planissime  sunt 
falsa,  vel  vera,  nee  ret'utanda  sunt,  nee  confirmanda ;  quales  sunt 
fabulas  iEsopi,  vel  historias  indubitabiles.  Oportet  enim  refutationes 
de  illis  rebus  fieri,  quse  ancipitem  adhibent  opinionem.  Refatandum 
igitur  ab  incerto,  ab  incredibili,  ab  impossibili,  ab  inconsequente,  ab 
indecente,  ab  incommodo.  Ab  incerto,  ut,  Incerttnn  erat  tempus,  in 
quo  Narcissum  Juisse  dicunt.  Ab  incredibili  :  hicredibile  est  Arionem 
malis  affectum  voluisse  canere.  Ab  impossibili :  Impossibile  erat  Ario- 
nem a  delphino  servari.  Ab  inconsequenti,  quod  contrarium  dicitur  ; 
ut,  Contrarium  erat  voluisse  j^etdere  libertafem  eum,  qui  earn  servasset. 
Ab  indecenti ;  Indecens  erat  ApoUinein,  cum  sit  deus,  voluisse  mulieri 
vim  inferre.  Ab  incommodo,  cum  dicimus,  quod  neqiie  prodest  hcec 
audire.     Confirmes  vero  a  contrariis. 

DE  LOCO  COMMUNI. 

Locu^s  communis  exaggerationem  habet  manifestae  rei,  quasi  ex 
.argumentationibus  jam  peractis.  Non  «-nim  quasrimus  in  hoc,  an  iste 
mcrilegus,  vel  vir  fortis  sit :  sed  rei  convictae  et  manifestse  exaggera- 
tionem facimus,  cui  tamen  legibus  supplicium  sit  definitum,  vel  pras- 
mium.  Dicitur  autem  communis  locus,  quia  convenit  contra  omnem, 
verbi  causa,  sacrilegum :  vel  etiam,  ut  quibusdam  placet,  pro  omni 
vi7-o  f  rti.  Oportet  autem  sic  progredi  per  inqu  sitionem  contrarii, 
deinde  ponere  ipsam  rem,  post  comparat  onem,  quam  sequitur  senten- 
tia Post  eam  con  ecturaliter  prsteritam  vitam  crimineris  a  praesenti- 
bus  ;  dehinc  amoveas  misericordiam  per  capitula,  quae  finalia  dicuntur, 
id  est,  utili,  justo,  legitim-O,  honesto,  et  similibus,  et  per  demonstra- 
tionem  hujus  rei  actse.  Principia  enim  in  loco  communi  pure  non  • 
invenis,  sed  usque  ad  formulam  quandam  servantur.     Et  ut  exemplo 
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tibi  manifestum  fiat,  sit  Locus  commvinis  contra  sacrilegum.  Pn'nci- 
pia  igitur  diceuda  sunt  usque  ad  formulam  hoc  modo  :  Omnes  quidem 
oportet  maleficos  homines  in  odio  esse  vobis,  judices,  maxime  vero  ens 
qui  co'itra  deis  aliquid  audent.  Secundum  quasi  principium.  Ercro 
si  vultis  Jacere,  ut  ceteri  qnoque  sint  pessimi,  isti  cr.ncedite :  sin  hoc 
placet  mmime,  istum  suppliciis  crfficite  meritis.  Teitium  ;  Videtur 
enim  reus  in  pericidum  ditci  solus,  re  autevi  vera  vos  qnoque  in  di.^cri- 
men  venietis.  contemptio  enim  jurifjurandi  et  Jidei  religionisque  violation 
nescio  an  minores  haheat  sacrilegio  pcenas.  Post  has  igitur  formulas 
principii,  antequam  in  ipsam  rem  veniamus,  de  contraiio  est  dicen- 
dum,  quod  leges  constituerunt  prudentissime,  deos  aiis  placari,  templa 
eis  devo'oerunt,  donariis  ornarunt,  hostiis  hoiiesaverunt,  Je  lis  diebus 
redeuntibus  celebi-a'oerunt  ;  et  inferes  etiam  approbationem,  tractando 
causam,  quod  justissime  has  leges  constituerunt.  Deorum  eiiim  pla- 
catorum  providentia  custoditur  iaiva  respublica,  violatorwn  vero  prodi- 
tione  corrumpitur.  Sic  progredere  ad  propositum  :  Oj(ce  cum  itn  sint, 
iste  quid  aususfacere?  et  exponis  rem,  non  quasi  docens,  sed  quasi 
exaggerans,  quod  universce  nocuit  civitati,  et  communibus  et  privatis 
rebus  :  et  timendum  est,  ne  tale  scelus  consequatur  sterilitas  frugiim, 
ne  hostium  superemur  armis,  et  similia.  Post  hasc  ad  comparationes 
venies,  quod  homicidis  mullo  est  iste  pejor.  Quanta  vero  si:  differen- 
tia, conjicere  possumus  ex  Icesis  :  homicidcB  enim  centra  homines  audent. 
Sacrilegus  autem  in  ipsos  sceleratam  exercet  audaciam  deos.  Tyrannis 
iste  simillimus,  sed  tamen  et  illis  non  omnibus,  sed  pessimis  omnium. 
Illorum  enim  Jacinus  est  levissimum,  quod  sacratas  diis  divitias  aiife- 
runt.  A  majore  vero  ad  minus  comparationes  per  increpationem 
inducens,  ne  minuere  crimen  videaris  :  Non  est  iniquissimum  J'ureni 
vel  injuriosum  ajpci  supplicio,  sccrilegum  vero  ahsolvi  ?  licet  autem 
prssteritam  ejus  vitam  a  praesenti  criminari,  quod  a  parvis  cccpit,  et  ad 
hoc  pessimum  Jacinus  progressus  est.  Ergo  non  solum  sacrilegum,  sed 
etiam  furem  atque  effractorem  et  adulterum  habetis.  Excuties  et  senten- 
tiam,  per  quam  venit  ad  tale  peccatum,  Quod  nolens  ingenue  laborare, 
vel  arandn  cibum  acquirere,  per  sacrilegia  vult  divitias  qucBrere,  si  dicis 
contra  sacrilegum  vel  homicidam.  Praeterea  a  consequentibus  dicis, 
quod  per  hunc  imminuta  majestas  templorum,  irifamati  sacerdotes,  sea-- 
■niores  ad  qfferendum  ornamenta  delubris  redditi  cives.  Utere  autem 
amotione  misericordiae.  Amovetur  autem  misericordia  Jinalibus 
capitvJis,  id  est,  justo,  utili,  possibili,  decenti,  et  descriptione  ipsius 
Injurias,  ut,  Non  istum  mihi  attendatis,  qui  nunc  lacrymat  ante  vestrum 
conspectum  ;  sed  ilium  contemnentem  deos,  adewdem  Jana,  evell^ntem 
donaria  sacroriim :  et  post  omnia  perores  in  exhortationem  desinens. 
Quid  mora-mini  ?  quid  cogitatis  de  eo,  qui  jampridem  omnibus  videtur 
iamnatus. 

DE  LAUDE. 

Laus  est  expositio  bonorum,  qugs  alicui  accidunt  personas  vel  com- 
muniter  vel  privatim.  Communiter,  ut  laus  hominis  :  privatim  vero, 
ut  laus  Socratis.  Laudamus  tamen  etiam  res,  ut  justitiam  :  et  muta 
animalia,  ut  equum  :  necnon  etiam  arbcres,  et  semina,  et  monies,  et 
fluvios,  et  similia.  Sciendum  est  autem,  quod  et  Laus  et  Viiup-^ratio 
sub  uno  eodemque  genere  referuntur  demonstrative,  quod  ex  iisdena 
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locis  utraque  proficiscuntur.  Quid  autem  interest  inter  has  et  Locunj 
C'-mmunem  ?  videntnr  enim  in  quibusdam  niniium  esse  conjunctje. 
Hoc,  quod  in  Loco  communi  pro  viro  fortl  dicentes,  eo  consilio  dici- 
mus,  ut  praeniium  petamus  :  Laus  autem  per  se  testimonium  virtutis 
habet.  Loca  vero  Laudis  vel  Vituperationis  hcec  sunt.  Gens,  ut,  Lati- 
nus,  Grcsciis.  Civitas,  ut,  Roma??us,  Athenicnsis.  Genus,  ut,  JEmilia- 
nus,  Alcmceonides.  Dices  autem,  si  quid  nascendo  evenit  viro,  vel 
ex  somniis,  vel  ex  signis,  vel  hujuscemodi  quibusdam  prffinunciationi- 
bus.  Deinde  sequitur  victus,  ut,  m  Achillea  quod  medullis  leoiium  pas- 
tus  est.  Hinc  Educatio,  qnomodo  eruditus  est  ajnul  Ckironem.  Nec- 
uon  etiam  natura  animi,  corporisque  tractetur,  et  eorum  utrunque 
per  divisionem.  Dices  enim  de  corpora  quidem,  quod  jpulclier)  quod 
niagnus,  quod  Mortis.  De  animo  vero,  quod  Justus,  qw:d  moderatus^ 
quod  sapiens,  quod  strenuus.  Postea  laudabilis  a  prolessione,  id  est, 
quod  offtcium  frojessus  est  philosophicum,  vel  rhetoricum,  vel  niilitnre. 
Omnibus  autem  est  exquisitissimum  de  gestis  dicere,  ut,  vnlitnrem 
\)ifara  dcgcns,  quid  in  ea  gessit.  Lauf'abis  etiam  vel  vituperabis  ex- 
trinsecus,  id  est,  a  co<ynatis,  amicis,  divitiis,  Jamilia,  fortunis,  et  simili- 
bus.  Prteterea  etiam  a  tempore,  quantum  vixit,  multum  vel  parum. 
Utrunque  enim  occasiones  Laudis  vel  Vituperationis  prxbet.  Ad  haec 
ex  qualitate  mortis,  ut,  jjro  pati'ia  piigjwjis,  vel  si  quid  mirabile  in 
ipsa  morte  evenit :  vel  etiam  ab  eo  qui  eum  interfecit,  ut,  Achilles  ab 
Apolliiie  interjectus  est  :  et  exquirenda  etiam,  quse  secuta  sunt  post 
mortem,  si  certamina  in  ejus  Jionorem  sunt  celebrata,  quomodo  Patro- 
do  ab  Achille,  et  Anckisce  ab  j^nea  ;  si  oraculum  aliquod  datum  est  de 
ossibus  ejus,  quomodo  de  Oreste  et  Palinuro.  Si  filios  habuit  laudabi- 
les,  quomodo  Achilles  Pi/rrhuni. 

Maximam  vero  occasionem  in  hujuscemodi  orationibus  suppeditant 
comparationes,  quas  pones,  in  quo  loco  tempus  admoneat.  Consimi- 
liter  autem  muta  quoque  animalia,  quo  modo  con.enit,  et  loco  in  quo 
nascuntur,  laudautur.  A  diis,  in  quorum  sunt  tutela,  ut,  columba 
Veneri,  equus  Neptitno  dicitur  esse  consecratus.  Praeterea  ,  dices, 
quomodo  pascitur,  qualem  habeat  animum,  quale  corpus,  quod 
opus,  aut  quid  utiiitatis,  quale  spacium  tem.poris  vitas :  necnon  etiam 
comparatione,  et  omnibus  accidentibus  locis  utaris.  Res  autem 
laudes  ab  inventoribus,  ut,  vcnatiouem  Diana  invenit,  et  Apollo  : 
et  ab  his  qui  ea  usi  sunt,  ut,  Heroes  venatio?iibif.s  utebantur.  Max- 
ima autem  facultas  in  hujuscemodi  rerum  laudationibus  datur,  ex 
contemplatione  eorum,  qui  eas  res  affectant,  quales  sint  tarn  animis 
quam  corporibus,  ut,  venantes  fortes,  audaces,  acidi,  integri  corporibus. 
Hie  non  ignores,  quomodo  etiam  dcos  debeas  laudare.  Similiter  ar- 
bores,  a  loco  in  quo  gignuntur,  et  a  deo  in  cujus  sunt  tutela,  ut  oliva 
Miiierv(E,  laurtis  Apollinis  :  etiam  a  pastu,  quomodo  pascuntur  :  et  si 
muita  cura  egent,  admireris  :  si  sint  parva,  id  quoque  laudubis.  Dices 
autem  quomodo  de  corpore,  staturam,  pulchritudinem,  pullulationem, 
quomodo  de  mali  arbore,  et  quid  utile  habeat,  in  quo  maxime  moran- 
dum.  Comparationes  autem  ubique  assumendae.  Quinetiam  urbium 
laudes  ex  hujuscemodi  locis  non  diificulter  acquires.  Dices  eiiim  et 
de  genere,  quod  indigence  :  et  de  victu,  quod  a  deis  nutriti :  et  de 
eruditione,  quomodo  a  diis  eruditi  sunt.  Tractes  vero  quomodo  de 
homine,  qualis  sit  statura,  quibus  professionibus  est  usa,  quid  gesserit. 
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DE  COMPARATIONE. 

Comparatio  est  vel  similium,  vel  diversorum,  vel  minorum  ad  ma- 
jora,  vel  majorum  ad  minora,  collatio.  Ea  usi  sumus  etiam  in  communi 
loco  augentes  per  comparationem  crimina.  Assurnitur  tamen  et  in 
Laude  et  Vituperatione  ejusdem  rationis  causa.  Et  quoniam  tamen 
doctissimi  oratores  ea  quoque  per  se  pro  exercitatione  sunt  usi,  dica- 
mus  etiam  de  hac.  Procedentes  igitur  per  loca  iaudationis,  compara- 
mus  et  urbem  urbi,  ex  qua  sunt  viri,  et  genus  generi,  et  victum  victui, 
et  professiunes  professionibus,  et  gesta  gestis,  et  ea  qu£  accidunt  ex- 
trlnsecus,  et  diversos  mortis  modos,  et  qux  earn  sunt  consecuta.  Si- 
militer si  arbores  comparare  volueris,  conferes  etiam  prassentia  eis 
numina ;  et  loca  in  quibus  nascuntur,  et  fructus,  et  utilitatem,  et  si- 
milia  Res  quoque  si  compares,  dices  qui  primi  eas  invenerint,et  eos  con- 
feres. Prseterea  qualitatem  animi  et  corporis.  Idem  tibi  sit  prceceptum 
in  reliquis.  Sic  enim  vel  in  omnibus  vel  in  plerisque  similia  ostendimus, 
qu£E  comparumus.  Est  autem  quando  alterutrum  prasponimus  com- 
parando.  Est  autem  quando  alterutrum  vituperantes^  alterutrum 
laudamus  •.  ut  si  comparemus  justitiam  et  divitias.  Fit  autem  com- 
paratio etiam  ad  melius,  ut  si  laudans  Ulyssem,  comparem  ilium  Pler- 
culi,  minorem  similem  majori  vircutibus  volens  ostendere.  Exigit 
autem  hiijuscemodi  locus  fortem  oratorem,  et  callidum  et  celerem,  ut 
agiles  possit  saspe  facere  transitlones, 

DE  ALLOCUTIONE. 

Allocutto  est  imitatio  sermonis  ad  mores  et  suppositas  personas 
accommodata,  ut,  Qicibus  verbis  iiti  potuisset  Andromache  Hectare 
mortiio.  Conformatio  vero,  quam  Graeci  Tr^oa-wroTroiixv  nominant,  est 
quando  alicui  rei  contra  naturam  datur  persona  loquendi,  ut  Cicero 
patriae  et  reipublicas  in  invectivis  dat  verba.  Est  prsterea  simulacri 
fictio,  quam  Graeci  ii'^oX^jTreiixv  dicunt,  quando  mortuis  verba  dantur, 
quod  facit  Cicero  pro  Ca^lio,  verba  dans  Appio  Cxco  contra  Clodiam. 
Fiunt  autem  Allocuciones  et  finitarum  personarum  et  infinitarum,  ut, 
Quibus  verbis  uti  poliiisset  ad  suos  aliqnis  prqfecturus  a  pntria.  Fini- 
tarum vero,  ut,  Qiubn;  uti potuisset  verbis  Achilles  od  Dcidamiam  jam 
prqfecturus  ad  bellnm  Trojannm. 

Allocutionum  vero  quaedam  sunt  simplices,  quando  supponitur  ali- 
quis  ipse  per  se  loqu3ns  :  quredam  duplices,  quando  ad  alios  loquitur. 
Per  se  quidem,  ut,  Quibus  verbis  uti  jjotuissct  Scipio  victor  revertens. 
Ad  alios  vero,  Quibus  verbis  uti  potuisset  Scipio  post  victoriani  ad  exer- 
citum.  Ubique  est  servanda  proprietas  et  personarum  et  temporum. 
Alia  sunt.  N.  verba  juvenis,  alia  senis,  alia  gaudentis,  alia  dolentis. 
Sunt  autem  quaedam  alloc utiones  passionaies,  quaedam  morales,  qua;- 
dam  mixtse.  Passionaies  sunt  in  quibus  passio,  id  est,  commiseratio 
perpetua  inducitur,  ut,  Quibus  verbis  uti  putuisset  A)idromache  mortuo 
viro.  Morales  vero,  in  quibus  obtinent  mores,  ut,  Quibus  verbis  uti 
potuisset  rusticus,  cum  primum  aspexit  navim.  Mixtae  vero  utrumque 
habent,  ut,  Quibus  verbis  uti  potuisset  Achilles  interfecto  Patroclo. 
Habet  enim  et  passionem  fuueris  amici,  et  mqrem  de  bello  cogitantis. 
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sed  opecatio  procedit  per  tria  tennpora,  et  incipit  a  pr^sentibus,  recur- 
rit  ad  prasterita,  et  transit  ad  iutura.  Habet  autem  stylum  suppositis 
aptum  pcrsonis. 


DE  DESCRIPTIONE. 

Descrlptio  est  oratio  colligens  et  prsescntans  oculis  quod  demonstrat. 
Fiunt  autem  Descriptiones  tam  personarum,  qiiam  rerum,  et  tempo- 
rum,  et  status,  et  locorum,  et  mukorum  aliorum.  Personarum  quidem, 
ut  apud  Virgilium  :  Os  habilum(jue  gerens  et  virginis  arma  Sparfance. 
Rerum  vero,  ut  pedestris  praelii,  vel  navalis  pugna:  descrlptio.  Tem- 
porum  autem,  ut,  veris,  asstatis.  Status,  pacis  vel  belli  locorum,  ut 
litoris,  campi,  montium,  urbium.  Potest  autem  et  commixta  esse 
demonsti-atio,  ut,  si  quis  describat  pugnam  nocturnam,  ac  simul 
demonstret  et  rem  et  tcmpus.  Convenit  igitur  res  quidem  describere 
ab  antefactis  et  quae  in  ipsis  eveniunt,  vel  aguntur,  ut,  si  belli  dica- 
mus  descriptionem,  primum  quidem  ante  bellum  debemus  dicere  de- 
lectus habitos,  sumptus  paratos,  timores  qui  fueruni  ;  hinc  congres- 
sus,  cacdes,  mortes,  victorias,  laudes  victorum  ;  illorum  vero  qui  victi 
sunt  lacrymas,  servitutem  Sin  vero  loca  vel  tempora  vel  personas 
describamus,  habebimus  aliquam  etiam  narrationem,  de  qua  supra 
docuimus,  et  a  bono  vel  utiii  vel  laudabili  rationem.  Virtus  autem 
descriptionis,  max  me  planities,  et  praesentia,  vel,  significantia  est. 
Oportet.  n.  elocutionem  pene  per  aures  oculis  vel  prssentiam  facere 
ipsius  rei,  et  exsequare  dignitati  rerum  stylum  elocutionis.  Si  clara 
res  est,  sit  et  oratio  similis  :  sin  sumniissa,  huic  quoque  aptabitur 
qualitas  verborvim.  Sciendum  autem,  quod  quidam  non  posuerunt 
Descriptionem  in  prjeexercitamentis,  quasi  prasoccupatur  et  in  fabula 
et  in  nariatione.  In  illis  enim  quoque  describimus  et  loca  et  flu- 
vios,  et  personas  et  res.  Sed  quoniam  quidam  eloquentissimorum 
eam  quoque  tradidere  inter  Praeexercitationes,  non  incongruum  est  eos 
imitari. 

DE  POSITIONE. 

Positio  est  deliberatio  -alicujus  rei  generalis  ad  nullam  personam 
certam  pertinens,  vel  aliquam  partem  circumstantiae,  ut,  si  tractemus, 
an  navigavdtim  an  ducendum  uxorem,  an  philosophandum,  non  adden- 
tes  cui ;  sed  ipsam  rem  per  se  et  per  accidentia  requirentes,  ut,  an  ilia 
res  sit  Jacienda,  qunm  jacientibus  solet  illud  et  iliud  accidere.  Quod 
si  finitam  assumamus  personam,  et  sic  deliberemus,  non  Positio  jam, 
sed  Suppositio  est,  quae  magis  ad  controversias  pertinet.  Sunt  igitur 
positionum  ali:K  civlles,  alias  privatse.  Civiles  quidem  quas  communi- 
bus,  et  ad  clvilitatem  pertinentlbus  subjacent  opinlonibus,  ut,  anRheto- 
ricce  dandum  stadium^  et  his  similia.  Non  civiles  vero  vel  privates,  quse 
sunt  proprie  aliquarum  disciplinarum  et  eas  profitentium,  ut,  an  pilcB 
formnm  habeat  r/mndus,  an  multi  sint  mtind',  an  ignis  sit  sol.  Hae 
enim  quacstiones  ad  philosophos  pertinent.  Nam  oratores  in  aliis  sunt 
exercitandi.     Nominavevunt  autem  quidam  has  Activas,  illas  autem 
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inspectivas,  slve  intellectivas.  Hae  enim  possunt  agl ;  Illarum  autem 
finis  est  inspecuo,  sive  intellectus.  Est  autem  inter  Locum  com'munem 
et  Positionem  hoc  :  quo  J  locus  communis  convictse  et  manifesto  rei 
est  exaggeratic  :  positio  autem  dubis  rei  qusstio.  Positionum  autem 
alis  sunc  simplices,  alis  a.i  aliquid  comparantur  et  duplices  videntur 
esse.  Si  enim  dicamus  a-i  luctatioiem  exercendum,  simplex  positio : 
sin  vero  hcctati'.aein  exercendum  an  ag-icu!turam,  duplex.  Oportet. 
n.  ab  altero  d^hortari,  in  alterum  hortantem.  Dividuntur  autem  po- 
sitiones  capitulis  quas  Jinalm  nominantur,  id  est,  justo,  utili,  possibili, 
decenti.  L't  justum  est,  ducere  uxnrem  ;  et  quod  a  parent'bus  accepi- 
mus  reddere  v/tie.  Quod  prodest.  Multa  enim  ex  nuptiis  accidunt 
solatia.  Quod  possibile  :  A  similibus  enim  facile  pos.sunius  ducere. 
Qnod  non  decet  vwre  ferarum  degere.  Hoc  modo  confirmes.  Refutes 
autem  ex  contrariis,  necnon  etiam  incident  s  objectiones  reprobes. 
In  peroratione  vero  hortationibus  uteris,  et  communibus  omnium  mo- 
ribus  hominum. 


DE  LEGISLATIONE. 

Legis  quoque  latinem  in  prasexercitationibus   ponunt :    quoniam 
etiam   in  negociali,    et  lationibus  Jegum,   et   accus.itionibus   utuntur 
quasstione.     DifFsrentiam  autem  har.c  esse  dicunt  quod   in  negociali 
circumstantia  est,  in  prasexercitatione  non  est :  nt,  Jert  allquis  venden 
dos  esse  honnres,  sine  tempore  et  sine  reliquls  circumstanti  e  partibus 
.Dividitur  autem   manifesto,  legitimo,   justo,  utili,   possibili,  decenti 
Manifesto,  ut  apud  Demosthenem  est,  Jacile  est  id  huminibus,  discere 
et  cognoscere,  simplicia  et  manifesta  esse  jura  legum.     Legitimo,  si 
dicamus,   quod  contra  veteres  leges.     Justo,  quando  dicimus,   quod  et 
contra   naturam    et  contra    mores.       Uuli,    quando   dicimus,   quod  et 
nunc  et    in  futurum  Icedit.       Possibili,   quando   dicimus,  quod    neque 
potest  Jieri.     Dscenti,  quando  dicimus,  quod  ik  ^o|«f  /3a««Vt£<. 


FLEETWOOD'S "  INSCRIPTIONUBI JNTIQUJRV3I 

SYLLOGE." 


To  THE  Editor  of  the  Classical  Journal. 

In  examining,  lately,  the  books  of  a  deceased  friend,  I  found  the 
following  inscriptions  written  upon  some  blank  leaves  in  Fleetwood's 
Inscriptionum  Antiquarum  Syllogc;  and  if  they  contribute  to  the 
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amusement  of  your  readers,  I  shall  be  happy  In  the  thought  of 
having  communicated  them  to  your  useful  miscellany. 

London^  Mai/  the  SOth,  1813.  E.  H.  Barker. 

Bolognae, 

D.  M. 

Elia  Lselia  Crispis, 
Nee  Vir,  nee  Mulier,  nee  Androgyna, 
Nee  Puella,  nee  Juvenis,  nee  Anus, 
Nee  Casta,  nee  Meretrix,  nee  Pudica, 
Sed  omnia. 
Sublata 
Neque  Fame,  neque  Ferro,  neque  Veneno, 
Sed  omnibus. 
Nee  Ccelo,  nee  Aquis,  nee  Terris, 
Sed  ubique  jacet. 
Lucius  Agatho  Priscius, 
Nee  Maritus,  nee  Amator,  nee  Necessariui ; 
Neque    mccrens,  neque   gaudens,    neque    flens 
Hanc 
Nee  Molem,  nee  Pyramidem,  nee  Sepulcrum, 
Sed  omnia 
Scit  et  neseit  cui  posuerit. 

I  remarked,  in  the  church  of  St.  Dominic,  at  Rome,  the  tomb  of 
a  lady  of  quality  named  Margarita  Rota  de  Taliacotio,  over  whom 
we  read  a  long  nauseous  epitaph,  which  ends  thus: 

Paulus  Manfredus,  Hseres  Usufruetuarius, 

Conjugi  Dulcissimy, 

Asslduis  Lachrymarum  Gutlis  hunc  Lapidem  exaravit. 

Blainville's  Travels. 

An  antique  marble,  some  years  ago,  was  found  near  the  Via 
Numentana.     The  inscription,  or  epitaph,  engraven  upon  it,  is  as 
singular  as  any  I  ever  sav/  in  my  travels.     It  is  a  short  and  scolding 
dialogue  between  a  husband  and  his  wife,  both  lying  in  one  grave: 
Vir.  Heus  !   Viator  Miraculum  ! 

Hie  Vir  et  Uxor  non  litigant.     Qui  sumus  non  dico. 

Ux.  At  ipsa  dieam. 

Hie  Bebrius  Ebrius,  me  Ebriam  nuncupat.     Non  dico  amplius. 
Vir.  Heu  i   Uxor  !  etiam  mortua  litigas. 

Blainville^s  Travels,  3.  19. 
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VIA  COLLATINA. 

I. 

Dis  Manlbus 
Sexti  Perpennse  Fiimi. 
^'ixi  quemadmodum  volul : 

Quare  moituus  sum  nescio.  Vide  p.  303.  Inscr.  3.  306. 4. 

II. 
Olio  vadam  nescio. 

Invitns  morior. 

"\"alete  Posthumi. 

M.  Posthumius  Eques. 

III. 

Lucia  Julia  Prisca. 
Vixit  Annis  xxvi. 
Nihil  unquam  peccavit 
Nisi  quod  mortua  est. 

An  urn^  containing  the  ashes  of  two  very  intimate  friends,  was 
lately  dug  up  in  the  same  road,  with  this  curious  inscription  upon  it; 

D.  M.  S. 
Uma  brevis  geminum  quamvis  tenet  ista  cadaver 

Attamen  in  coelo  spiritus  unus  adest. 

Viximus  unanimes  Luciusque  et  Flavius  :  idem 

Sensus,  amor,  studium,  vita  duobus  erat. 

This  epitaph  plainly  supposes  the  immortality  of  the  human  soul, 
and  that  this  important  article  was  formerly  believed  by  many 
heathens.     lb.  30. 

On  each  side  of  the  Via  Portuensis,  are  still  seen  some  small 
remains  of  several  ancient  sepulcres,  and,  among  others,  those  of 
the  Sempronian,  Petronian,  Basbian,  and  Annian  families.  Out  of 
the  ruins  of  this  last  was  dug,  not  a  great  while  ago,  a  marble  sar- 
cophagus, with  this  very  remarkable  inscription  : 

D.  M. 

P.  Cornelia  Annia.  ne  in  desolata  orbitate  superviverem  misera 
vivam  me  ultro  in  banc  arcam  cum  vlro  def.  incompar.  amore 
dilecto  damnat.  dedo.  cum  quo  vixi  annos  xx.  sine  ulla  cobia 
Libertabus  que  nostr.  mando  ut  quotan.  super  arcam  nost.  Plu- 
toni  et  Proserpinap  uxori  man.  que  omnibus  sacrlficent  rosisque 
exornent.    16i. 


4'iS 


COLLATION  OF  TWO  MSS.  OF  SOPHOCLES. 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  Classical  Journal. 
J.  SEND  you  the  various  readings  of  two  MSS.  extracted  from  the 
niargiu  of  an  Aldine  Sophocles.  From  a  note  in  the  title-page,  it 
appears  that  they  were  coUected  at  Rome  by  Joannes  Livineius, 
an  eminent  critic  of  the  ](jth  century.  I  tind  in  Foppens,  Bib!i- 
otheca  Belgica,  Vol.  ii.  that  he  assisted  Gulielmus  Canterus  in 
comparing  Greek  MSS.  at  Rome  for  the  Antwerp  Polyglott;, 
which  appeared,  156'y — 7'2.  It  was  probably  on  this  occasion 
that  he  collated  Sophocles. 

Foppens  adds,  that  at  his  death  he  left  Euripides,  Athenieus, 
aliaque  cie  Grcccis  haiiiia  facta  4"  cam  MSS.  coniparata.  See  on 
(Ed.  Tyr.  125e. 

Besides  the  various  readings,  there  are  many  interlineary  glosses 
and  some  scholia,  both  of  which  1  have  usiialiy  neglected,  as  the 
former  are  unimportant,  and  the  latter  differ  but  little  from  those 
already  printed.  Both  seem  to  have  been  taken  from  the  MS. 
marked  V,  as,  with  only  one  exception,  they  are  coniined  to  the 
four  first  plays,  beyond  which  that  MS.  is  not  quoted. 

CTESIPUON. 


V. 

/iJAA. 

V. 

222. 

</'l$&)vof\   ctUoirei;.    v. 

6. 

ri.Kiivcv']    TO.  y-iivfj.    p.  v. 

225. 

VTro-AMi^oyAvoiv]  v7rox.>ir,^ofiivx'j. 

32. 

aioa-o)!^    cca-tru.    p. 

p.  V. 

64. 

x'J^^cc;,    y.ov^'J     6i'.'0^sc?,    ovy^. 

2ai. 

|<!ir'j!7-;]    ^t^i~tv.   V. 

.P'  ^\ 

235. 

TKV  i^iv   la-u']     rot,    f4.iv  {tao).   V. 

75. 

»^yi?2  ^-ef^i-  V. 

zcJT*  TO  cr^ficcivofiiyov. 

121. 

et/^sv'j    cvhiv.   \. 

236. 

T«$   ^ej    TA   21      V. 

12Q. 

»erii\    a^y\.    V. 

245. 

Y^-A  x.^d7a-KxXvf,e;Us!.(7-i]     '^o/i  rot 

130. 

/ScJgS*]     /3«'^2<.     V. 

y-dg^ci  KnXiiftfActTi.    V. 

180. 

fAo^(pc'.v'\  ^o(A,(puv.   p.  V. 

256. 

«7rX«;T05  <V;^6*j  oCTrXuTTOi   ty^u^ 

185. 

toa-ov'^    tjcfov.   p. 

V.    '/jyofv  >)  fidviit. 

185. 

TToifitioiiff-i'J    '7roi(*vciii .   p.  V. 

358. 

cii^ci';\   cc\(jt<;.    p.  V. 

189. 

/3^5-<>.s<5j   jicta-thYii,    V. 

290. 

«(p6g|t4«53     £^6g/tt««?.     V. 

193. 

*?!l]    ^C^='   "^• 

301. 

h: tif,i%Ctq  \    VTrxiiOii.    V. 

194. 

jW«4;ig«<w>'<j    l.tUX.^ct':ovi.    p.  V. 

349. 

^iVCi  £|tta;v]    f^ovot    ^ai¥.    p. 

199. 

■>cccyxci.?^c»irui\    y-d'/^a'Clvruv.    p. 

349. 

f^ovot  T  j    f^oCvoi  T  .    p. 

210. 

nXivTxvrog'l   ri>iMvreivroi.-  V. 

£jCtjW£»eVT£5]     ifA/^ilVOVTig.    p. 

210. 

il^/iTcii  Kctt  r'i^^uvro?. 

358. 

uXiKV  '«?     uXictv  «o-t'.    p. 

211. 

oe^iclXarovj    cov^iuXuTtv.    V, 

365. 

'^x'lCAil    ^XtOl?      V. 

216, 

VilAlv]    ■/lU.tV.     p.   V. 

370. 

«<  Ml  «(]    a-i  at  cti  (*i.   V. 

Collal io)i  of  two  MSS,  of  Sophocles. 
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V. 

372.    a  Jycr^ogaj,    «j  Z^^""']     '*    ^^^" 

(i*«§a?,    «?  Z'-^otv.    V. 
380.    Aoci^riov]    Au^riov.   p.  V. 
384<.   'i^oiiii  v<vj  '(^oif^i  o»i.    V. 
387.    w    Zsv    cT^aysf&'v    tt^os-cst^;']   <« 

C^sS   ■XpoyOVMV  TTOiTip       V. 

390.    hXiirxq    |8oj(r<A£<V]     oXiS-crx?    /S«- 

a-iXyig.    V. 
396.    eAetrfis    ,«',     eAsirSs   !»']   jn'  prius 

om.  p.  V.  posterius  p. 

400.  ovniriv ,   ovxiriv. 

401.  fi'  A^tos]  ^  «  A<o?    p.  V. 
406.    ros  0  of,t.ov~\    Toia-ia   ».u.ov.   p. 
407     fi&ipxt^  a  I   fitu^xii  T .   V. 
412.    («X<^  «^o(]    ikXi^o3ci.    V. 

414.    zraAi/v    ttoXvv   fM    detpov    n    oijj 

TTttXvi  TToXvv  oapoy  n  ui     V. 
416.   ft'  ovtciri]   yJ  ovx.  'ir.    p-  V. 

419.  <^    'E>cxy.dv^p')ie>2      '^-      P»     '''^' 

'E.Kxy.iiyd^iOl.    V. 

420.  ilV^ovir,\   lu^p^ovii.   p. 

42  .  .     eCVOg^C,    (t4£  J     OCv'^^Ct.  fAYj.     V. 

476.   KUVciSiicrx^    KdviOitirx.    V. 

499.    ^ovA  ov]    §ot;A.'«»     V. 

543.  MMifif.'Avai  Xoyov]  Schol. 
'/jyiuv  ovx,  ci'.io.  oyru  0  yap 
V6vi    iv  a   [Aaj    yoj  £»£o-t<v, 

£7r/p/x»|i69y. 

546.  vsac-^osyii  srav  tov^s^  vioa-!pciy'>i 
rovTov  ys.   V. 

554.  Schol.  jitsr'  ayvolxi  Tuiv  c't- 
y.Uiav  yccC'iuy  uXvTfO'ra.roq  o 
/3ioi.  criXrjioi  tt^o?  y,idciv 
7r«g     ug^icn or iXii    ivov^f^ica  y 

557.  ^s('|>i5]  ^iiiii?.  V. 

569.    ^£<|jlj    ?£i|£/     V. 

585.  ^^ct,<!-il-fti\  ^^x^iiiii. 
598.  ij/3  **'-'•  P*  V. 

603.  A£<jt46;v/«4]   Xi:y.covt.    p. 

604.  iCvOfAx]    illVA\U,X.     p.   V. 

605.  o'.'iOocM~\   cc^xy.  p.  V. 
610.  i^]  «.  p.  V. 

610.   |t«fl(  |i«o<J   (AOi  /ant  f,ioi.   V. 

613.  71-piv   OK^     TTph  iv.    V. 

614.  EV  "A^ji]     £<V  'A^£<.    p.   V. 

618.   %^?y\    yjpoiv.   p.  V. 
«6.=V<(rT'j  (Aiyirrxi,   V. 


V. 
622-3.   jMSv  £vTga(paj]  svT^oipOi  filv.    p. 
632.    (rTS|!io(jJ    ST-'fvflic-;.   p.  V. 
634.    X^£.C-5-&)li    y.-i«    <Jro!j«]     X?;(i-«-ft;» 

y«g  aioisi.    V. 
637.   yivixi  -TToXwovuvl  yivixi  kpiir- 
IX  TTcXvTVoyci)').  V.      TrofAwTro- 
ViWii     p. 

645.  UTi^h  TOV^i'j  UTi^Si  yt  TOU^i. 
V. 

668.  rifiy]2  ri /UK,  V. 

685.   £(7(yJ    fiViw.    V. 

695.  aXiTfXxyxri]  xXtTrXxurs.  v. 
o/a-r*  Ef  roii  xxpcuryipioti  et<- 
fiXTo,  iv6x  TrXci^tTXi  ti  Sd- 
Xx(r<rx. 

704.    i  ^ciA;o;]    odXlo?.    V. 

712.  fix^xwi  Tixx'i  (pxiyii]  verba 
Tsx;*.  (px.yii  videntur  glos- 
sema  et  alioquin  versus 
non  respondent.    Liv. 

712.     £|(lVfO-£y]     \\f,VVT  .     p.    V. 

7 55.    <pxri%xif/J''\  ^XTia-xit/.   p, 
718.    ^uwavj    &vy,uiv.    p.  V, 
730.    KovXiiv\    xaXsMV.    V. 
836.   <«£<  a']    cis/5'.    p. 

ii^v^^erar^J    T^tc^aaTalj.    V. 
867-8.  TTx  bis  tantuin.  p. 

870.    idov,     (oovj   iaov    iaoi)  rot.    p. 

H|w/.  prsfigit  V. 
oil.   «A;oy  iiaAayJ   yiXioii  (ioX.av,    V, 
881.    Eogfls;]]    ay^cif.   V.    - 
885.    aiy,o6vy.ov  £<J  »|«(}^y^av  y' £<•  V. 

888.  a-^-.tXix  yx^  ifA:yi  rav]]  6-;^JS- 
rXix  yelp  ifAotyz  tov.   V. 

889.  et)^<a)]    ov^fti.    p. 

890.  XivrFiiv'^     XiZd'triv.     p. 

tice. 

900.  la  fioi  ifcuv^  <*  |tt«<  a!  fA 

p- 

901.  <«]  f  p. 

902.  Cvvxvrxv^   a-uvvxvrxv.   V. 
902.   <(y  TetAaj,  i«   rxXxlip^Mv'J   d 

rxXxg,   d  TciXxppuv.   p. 

908.  ia  fcoi'j    ft»  fco(.    p. 

909.  «^    xiy.d^S>:;]  x^  ■/ii^x^dyig.  V. 

910.  a'^^«;6T05  (piXavj  (pfxav  oi^px- 

xrog. 

926.  a-n^ii'p^ov^    (TTEgEa'^giWv.    V. 

927.  i^xyvFiol   iXxivu-a-iiv,   p. 


poe- 

ifiCOV. 


430 
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V. 

929.   rota,  fAoi  bis.   p. 

935.   ^ryjCiciTiStiv]   TTiif^nre?.   p. 

945.  vS(v]   vuv.   p.  V. 

946.  a  fso;]    lei)  fA,oi  o)  f/.   p . 

rot 
951.    »yeivy  vTTi^lS^ifcg'j  uyciv  y'%  6' 
V'XiPjZpdii;,    p. 

956.  7roXvrXeii2    feyAy-rAaj.   p. 

957.  ro7g^   roicri.   V. 

959.   jSua-iXiiii]   lixc-iXiii;.   V.     l^xTi- 

A??.   p. 
969.   t/  ^y,rce.\   ■yn^?  ^?ru£.    V. 
974    iai  fioi^    \a)  (O)  fAot.    V. 
994.    ooaiv    oiTTcicruivj     oocjv     TTciiruv, 
P-  V- 
1008.    riXotf/.uv  croi;'^  nXa^iav  0  a-og.  V. 
1019.    a.7!-oppi!pSyia-0f*,XiJ        oiTroppiCpyj'ro- 

fioii.    V. 
1022.    7rfl£ygo<  o    a^iXi^a-ifioil     Tirccvca 

o  u'DiX'/jO-ifiot.    V. 
1028.    6ict)v  rv^Yiv'^   6iu)  v  rviv  rvy/iv.  V. 
1063.    ro(^(ntrcy]   roiovrov.    V. 
10^4.    xc<^s5-r;"!;£S<J    x.y,$e(rry,x.oi.    p.  V. 
1113     |77&JttoTe;J    svcWjitora;.    v. 
1146.    yciyT.Aa)^    vxvriXuy.    V. 

1154.     u'vl^^MTTs]     oLvS^CaTTl.     V. 
1161.     Ci^i^Ti   VVv"]     CifpS^TTl    VVV.     V. 

1168.    jrAjic-.e)/]    TfXYia-loi.    V. 

1186.  7roAv5rA«7KT&'vj        TroXvTrXciK- 

rav.    p. 

1187.  eUTTocvTrov   unvj     x-zxvs-rov    y 

CC.UV.     V. 

1192.  a<piXi]  'Ip-Xi.   V. 

1196.  A§ii]    Aoiiv.   V. 

Il97«    <»  "/.ova*  TTPcyovoj  ttovmvj    u.  Y. 

(Ji,(iyfioi  TT^oyovot  /,!,9^6iav.   p. 
1199.    ix.iivog']   x.iivo';.    p.  V. 

1211.    X,l/,t   TTgh  f.(,iV  iVVV^lOvJ    TTPIV  fiiv 
6UV   ivfVy^ioV.      V. 
X«f<    -TTpIV    iWV^i^tOX)  f.'.lV.     p. 

1 241 .  (pxvovu.i9  ]    (Pavoif/.'J'.   v. 

1242.  ei^ici(rii'\   ug^y.ia-ci.    V. 

1253.    wAsyg^s^  T.  Asy^tt.  p.  et  vXiv^a 
et  TTXiv^civ  e  V .  notatas. 

1265.  (Tip^un']    cr^puv.    p.  V. 

1272,  X£4vovjjt'3    x-dvonr .   p.  V. 

1281'.  ojAd'  Ivavriog]   VjXdv  uyrlot,.   V. 

1296.  <puT£y(7-«?]    cpirva-Xi.    p.  V. 

1315.  ^  y   Jjtioi]   '/J  '»  If-iot.   V. 


1332.  ctKovs  vvvj    uaovi  vvv.    p.  v. 

1339.  «yx5i;yj    oy;t  ctv  7'.    V. 

1358.  £;tjt4A>5x.-7fl«  /ipcnov]     etiorAijxTos 

13 93.  Axigrnu]   Ai^r lov.   V. 

1410.  ^(yw!*]   Biym.   V. 


ELECTRA. 

43.    v^ro^Tsyat/'iTii'j   vTrowriva-axrtv.  V. 

91.    V7roXiiif$yi]    <x7roXu(pd>i.    V. 
121.    /(«]    &;.     p.  V. 
124.    uSiararxg'l    ahararni.   V. 
126.   ;i^2<|/]   ;^£g/.    p.  V, 
1 29.   yhidXci  —  ■7vxrip0y\  ymSXa,  —  t«- 

X:i-;>.    V. 

139.    yioig'j   yoota-tv.    p. 

146.    og  rciiv~\    oa-rig  ruv.    V. 

l48.    Irvv  cXo(pvpiratJ   Ituv  y  oXo<pu~ 

psrcit.  V. 
1.52.   at  oil]  aiii.   V. 

155.    0  T<]    «TT<.    p. 

175.  Iv  ovpam]  iv  om.  p. 

181.  /3et;vO|tta4v]   /3ovvo/iiov.    p. 

184.  a  TTcXl/g]    mo'Kvg,    p. 

1 85.  £«7raAEAa<2r2v]  vttoA.  V. 
189.  «;T-£g  s<  T<j]  aTsriqii  rtg. 
201.  Xj^ti^u,    sA^aSff-j     «A*£g' 

p.  V. 
206.  ^sgsrv]  ;(i5<g«rv.  p. 
209.    oig    Siog   a   /azyag]     oig    a    ftsycci 

kog-    V. 
2!  6.    if.i.TriTrrsig'j   iTrf^iTmig.    V. 
221.    ^yxyK.ci(rSyi]i  Iv    diivtig]     r,]ixyKci(r- 

hv  dk-    V. 
225.  jwg  /3/05  i^yi]  f-i  iz''!i  /2<orej.  v. 

249.  ccTTcivravl   TVciiruv.   p.  V. 

250.  iWi^iicc\   Ivs-iQUi.   p. 

ra< 
309.   TTaAA^  y']    9reAAj)  t'.   V. 
314.   '4^'  ^\]   ^^v.   V. 

346.  eVs*^']  £5r£/  f.  V. 

360.  ^sAAe<  T<?]   ft2AA£<  T<?.   V. 

364.  ay  Ki^u]    6VX.  le^co,   p.  V. 

371.  avrri]  oivrh.  V. 


V. 
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V. 

375. 

378. 
379. 
385. 
405. 
414-. 
427. 
440. 

443. 
479. 

480. 
487. 
492. 
496. 
505. 
511. 
513. 

515. 

550. 

•  554. 

564. 
609. 
644. 
649. 

671. 
684. 
691. 
706, 
713. 
721. 
721. 
738. 
739. 
771. 
784, 

833, 
853 

855. 
866 
867. 

892 
S98 


fidic^uv.   V. 

l^iptd  a-ot]   e|£^«  rot.   V. 

^i(iovXluvTct.i\   jiijiovMvrcfA.    V. 
iy^TTogivYi ;  ttojJ  t/nTTo^iv/j ;  ru.  V, 
(ruiy-pov\    crf^ix.^2,   v. 

fCi   X.lt'v/l\    jl4    iKi.vri.     V. 

rdorot  f/^oi  ov<ru,i]iiiq\  rci<rdi  dvT- 

TOO     0VV\     ICtO     OVV, 

6pci(roi.  V. 
x.}ivov(rccv\  xAyoinrtj.    V. 
i'lv  ci'iyjoiti]    h  ct'iKiciti.   p.  V. 
Wi/ix]   I7r-j2xv.   V. 
jjiin;]    vf.i7v.    V. 
TrcXiirrovog]    ■XdvXvTrnvog.    V. 
a,]Klxif\    eiin'-Xta-i.    p.  v. 
ov    T<5    Tira    sAetTTEiiJ    ey    t«    Tr&i 

'ixXiiTr'.   p. 
TTaAyTTOvo;]    7»"eyAi/7r«v«j.    v, 
(ppo)iuv\    (p^ovtiv.    p.  V. 
Ti^yyix-oro?    y    vttip]     ndvyixorog 

UTTi^.    V. 

iir^   evj   Jir;^sv,   V. 
y.xT(X.:a-)(,vva\   yMrxiF^vvu .    V. 
,   vvxr)  T!i?e]   T'.ioe  vujct;.   v. 

V. 

ofO|Ma!/]    dpof^ov.   V. 

Zr£VTrfS()A        TTSVTflS^A'.     V. 

AivSfSv]    Aimav.    V. 

SI/  06  '/T(5?''?3    ^^  "^  ^«?.   v. 

o=|<ov  §']]    oi^^iov  r.    V. 

Koe,%i<rMirxvrii\   Kcii^i(rciTX)ni.  V. 
war   «AAojJ    tot   »AAof.    V. 

dv  TiKVlj     UV   TiKOt.      V. 

fiili^oj  /3A«',S>iJ    (jtii^m  /ZXu0A- 

P-  V. 
£;  «/'^osv]   £<;  ui^xv.   V. 
6g6l7e;']    6^ohi?.    p. 
TTx^xyccc-rii'j  TTx^wyxyvii;.   p.  V. 

^i^'C^"]  ;iti2?««''-  p.  V. 

Xiya  To«]  Ajyfti  o-o<.  V. 
:y)igiwT)j]  iyy^^iTrra.   v. 


V. 

922. 

943. 
956. 

985. 

999. 
1026. 
1036. 
10(.3. 
1065. 
1070. 
1071. 
1081. 

10S5. 
1088. 
1090. 
10'7L 
1094. 
1097. 
1099. 
11.31. 
1146. 
1148. 

12[0. 
1232. 

1239, 
1242. 

1247, 
1260. 


1264. 
1265. 
1267. 


1273. 
1275. 

1282. 


oTToi  yvji,   ovo  oTTOij     oxc'j  y)55 

OVO    i^T)).     V 

«v    <r'  iyc>P\    oi  '»  lyAJ.    V. 
X.X1  OKv/icryjgj    itXTOKV/iiritg,    V. 
fih    y.XiTTi  v]   fjJi  XiTTiip,   V. 

Tl'^XTTilvj     TPCTO-iiV.     V. 

ov  fAU  ruv    o'j  Tav,    p. 

cx^ov  ovii]    oa^ov  yo;g  ouic.    V. 

<r<pi(riv  fj'^jj]    o-;p<cr'  '^^jj.    v. 

vo(r{ij    vova-il.    p. 

TiJ    «y     OVV    lUTTXTPli]      T.'s     «1» 

i'vrxr^ig.   p.  V. 
^j  jto4;J    ws-Ts  X.X:.    V. 
£>.  Aoyft)]    Ev  yg  Ao'y*.    V. 
y-oiiv7ri^Sij   Kx6v7rsp6iv.   v. 
34i«/  -xXovtm]   TrXoirca  rl.    V. 
2V  £5-i;Ai2j    |;t'  i<r6Xx.    V. 
T«  Afc.;]    TO?  ZjjvA?.    v. 
o^i-wj  §  ]    og^i;?  ^'.    y. 
&',"  OjfiXov]  a;  a^pjAsj.    V. 
'.;  x.ciy,ovj    i}  y    £i£oy,    V. 
x^iX(P'/i     iryi]     xhX'pt)    cat.     V. 

cum  gl.  iiTfi  roj. 
£<  (rr-t^y,(roi^xi']   vtrnp'^a-c^ai.  V. 
<a    yoy«ci    craifidTavj   io)    yovxif 

yovxi  (rufjixrav.   V. 
osAA   ov  rciy\  «AA  oil  ux  rdv.  V. 
«£<]   xhl.   p.  V. 
Ji^To{At;(r<^«»j   x.xXXv(7tuov,    p. 
T.J    ofv    XV  a2,txy  yt  trov  TTZp-jj- 

vcroij    T<5  o>iT   oi/y  xt,ixr  cov 

(Aot  <p  [avsv]  to;  nyv.    V, 
^£0/  |tt']    ^£0/  y£  ^'.    V. 
ip i^a<riTX<;\  orroroi  ippxcrs-xg.  V. 
i'l  n  hog  I;  /HiXxSpx. 

iTTU^S-iV   Xfi-Tipx    TTPCg.     V, 

[Nempe  vel  MS.  v.  vel  is 
iinde  derivatus  est,  habe- 

k 

bat    iT:u^(riv    u^'irig^x    -zs-pog 

fAiXx6px.\ 
fixx-^ai    (ptXrxTxi\    (cxx-pm    yg 

(ptXrdruv.  V. 
fiViri  fii  ';roXv(rTO',ovj  fA^rt  ttoXv- 

CTOVOV.    p. 

!jA;r<(r]   3}'A';r,'ir«  V.    ^Xtti^' x». 
P- 
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V. 

1287-    xmx.d'i'l   Kciicdia-i.    p. 

1318.    i^'/ix.iii;']    i\-/ix.nt<;     V. 

1389.   [AX)t^a.v  £T  1   fioiy-^oiy  y%  t'.    V. 

cum  gl.    Toi. 
1393.    l^fido-f^ctrct,^   locoXicc.   v. 
1394     %5^o  V  I  ;itj£if  ft)v.    V. 
1395.   E^f^iii  iTrciya^'  E^^ii?  a-p'  uyli. 

V.  cum  gl.  oivrov 
1403.    A'tyiaSoi;    fA,k\     Aiyis-^etg    xCto; 

/ah.  V. 

1410       TtX-VOV,   U  TiXHOVJ     TiKVOV^    TiXllOV, 

1414.    xcJ/iui^ix    (pSii'ii']      KdCyifii^lei 

1417.   riMv(7-r/l   TsAev«-'.   p.  V. 
1424.    TTO/?  x.v^i-']    7; u g  Kv^ii  ys.   V. 
1427.    >.yiftf^'   urtu,dFv\\     A?^'  unfici- 

(Til.    *■. 
1436.   ji«Ao«  t']   f^iMi  y.   V. 
1438.   ij-ssriuif'   vjzrtoM.    p.  V. 
1447.   y-ar  iioviccv]  xxriiavixv.   v. 
1456.   ^cti^iiv  jtt'  ilTtag]  ^ui^iiv  i'tTrc.g, 

V. 
1469.    o-vyyivig  ri]   trvyyivig  rot.   V. 
1471.    (piAaj]   (p.Xo)?.  v.- 
1496.   as  ivj  01?  oiv  ev.  p.  v. 


CEDIPUS  TYRANNUS. 

Aiu  rl  Tvpcevvov  iTTiyiypoiTTTXi,  prop, 
init.  iTTiy^atpov  p  V  ante  «?,« 
rvpou  TToXici)!;.  p.  omittit  xiirov 
yinriivivix.t.  Apia-roriXvig  iv  Mvx.ii- 
vxtm  7!-oXtTi!cf,  dat.  V.  In  Ora- 
culo  metrico  v,   4.   c-Tvyi^ccia-tv 

eipx7<ri .    V. 

21.  Schol.  iva-'.ctv  Iv  Tu  itT-iiriva) 
-zirotoZa-i,  fix — Tii5  xvci'^/iug  roXi 
-TTviog  TO  fAiXXov  —  Aojttsvfiv  o'Tvai'; 
01  iuTo.ovv  T(;v  oiot. — gi;  f^xv- 
Titxv  iv  X  a-^vXo)  ipp  6yi  —  ruv 
Itttx  Itti  6yi(ixg  a^xfix. 
67.    "TrXiivxii]    vXcivoig     V. 

134.   Tr^oi"]    TT^l,   et  gl    vTTi^.   V. 

153.  Schol.   ubi   AXx/axv   legitur, 
non  AAx«io;  ut  editur. 


V. 

162.  led,  <&' I  J  u.  p. 

169.    vont  a]    vova-ii  a',   p. 

200.  TTV^^Opaiil'     TTVP^O^  .      p. 

201.  vSjWJuvj    VYy4t&)s'.    p. 
204.   /3iXix^:   /SiXvi.    V. 

212.    ad   fiovoirroXov,   glossa    cwofn- 

Xov, 
rxiir     xXX'l      TovT      xXX\     V. 

vjyovv   rovro   ai,    criiva    L6(rfte?-] 

«VT<  (TVvaicrf/.,ov . 
214.    TTivKX,   Itti     ttivxx,   'tti.   p. 
218.   x.xvxKoV'prit^iv     KXvxx.ov(pi<riv.  V. 
248.   KXKc-jg  viv  xf^6;pov}   y,x>cug  xf^ot- 

pov.   V. 
257.    /3«    *A£*5  t'I    /SxcriXiOJi;.    V. 
297.    ov^sXly^avj    ov^Oiiy^MV.    V. 
361.    yviwc-TovJ    yvwTOV.    v. 

374.  fiiug  7^t^y\]    fitxg  o-T£<p-/;,    '/jvevv 

c-Tiyx^Yt.    V. 

375.  /^Xi^iii'j   /ZXci^xt.   V. 

400.     X.^iOliTil'oti]    y-g^lOVTiCirj,     V. 

481.  «£*]   (zi's;.    p. 

491.  iycoyi^   'iyuy .    p.  V. 

518.  fiXx.pxitk)vog]   fAXKpx.evog.    V. 

555.  ag  ^^iix  fi' .iS(2     Ui  %gs<    >1  fi' 

£x/.   V.    TO  >i'  avri  Toy  sjv. 

581.  c-(pcd'iv'\    (7-(pwv.    V. 

585.  %V'J  (po/Zo^cTi'^    ^v/a^ofiota-i .   V. 

591.  '/ip^Xi'^v']    'iiP^c^v     p.  V. 

652.  cu  roTi  TTPiv  \    oyT£  Xg<r.    V. 

657.  ciTtfAO)  iKJixXuv\  XTtfAoy  ^aXiTv. 

JP-      ^       ^ 

659.  tV^£  Tiis  y«?]    Tiii!-2i  y^g.    p.  V. 

660.  6lSv  7rp0fi0v\   6iM))  h,v  Tf^OrAOV.    V. 

684.    T.'s  sjv   0  Pio'yojj]    T.?  5}v  Ao'yo?  j 

()96.    cv^/i  xg'\  ov^iFXg.   p. 
716.    -V  Tp(7r?ixTg^   Iv  Oir.?\a7g.   V. 

723.  cp/,/^xt]  qiolfixi.  V. 

727.    x54vjtK,'vjj(r<;]    y.xvxx.'v>cifi(rig.    V. 
730.    £»  Tg<^A£«r? !    £v  ^iTrXxTg,    V. 
/46.    TTgis  ccTraff-iiaTroi/fr'j  5rpo5  (t'  «7re- 

(Tx.c'^ovir  .    V. 
763.    yap  mo^  xv?;p^  yup  ooi  y  xyvj^.  V. 

7.^2.     OYiXoOCXifA,^  \    a/i^aiTOlfi'.     V. 

800.  rPiTZ-Xvigi  Schol.  L5r»V  ccva 
(vide  has  v.  11.  ad  7I6. 
730.)  ^iTT^xig  il  vot.v,  h- 
rxv$x  r§<wA«<s  A5y£< ;    ij  Tg<- 
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i(r^i^&/}Ta.v  ooh,     y.iii  ret  toZ 

dl    fotcij    jttivec    T«    y.ipATX, 
(T^iFTKi  x-iXiiiiov    [_T^l\  oaovy 

S65.   TrpoKitvreiil   Tr^oKHvi'.   p. 
870.   x.Qcrot.y.oi^a.Tii']      -Acfrxy-otfiiru, 

V. 
876.   UTToroftov     w^aytrev]     cCTS-orofiot 

Ki79'      u^ovcriv.      p.       gloss. 

90'k  X»6n2    ^««^»''   V. 

933.  ;^'«,  T«]  '/  *'?  -f''-  V. 

935.  ■Xflf^a  T<vo?J   ^§o;  r/ve;.    V, 

942.  %£(J   £^jo(.    V. 

94-8.     KTclvYl'-     KTCiVOI.     V. 

972.    «|<05  oJ/5i»o';]    «!<'    oOosvo'j.    V. 

1002.  e'y*"/  «i^;(i']    ^y^  «'^,'5i'-  P* — 

'  EyiSJy   «y.    V. 

1006.    7s-^a.^tcif*i  Toi]   wg«|es<,tt(  t<.  V. 
1075.    eivx'^f»^y)  icetxd.]     uvxp'iip^u.    V. 

iir,  (pug  ht^it.  glossa. 
J 096.    tf>o7fii,     cof    Is    ruZr]     (pcifit, 
a-oi  TocuT  .    p. 

1101.  TTpocrTif^xa-BiTirx^      ts-^oTTrXxa-- 

k'io-'.   p. 

1102.  rru    yx^    TrXccKii]     ra;    TrAciKig 

'/«§•    P* 
nil.   7F^i<r/3in]   TT^Jc^yy.   V. 
1137.    \fiu.ovovi;\     £j«jt4i]ve«S.     V.     '^T6< 

1157.    T»;^'     Iv     tlf^'i^^']    I'ri')'    Kf.l':^X.  p. 

jv  >r  j^wxoj.  glossa. 

1164.  tov^e]   Tolyjg.    V. 

1170.  tiKevav\   UKovim.   p.  V. 

1186.  /»  y£y£«;]   <<»  (i) -yivixi.   V.    /(ii 

ft'  yUiXi.    p. 

1191.  T«a"6i/T«y]   Tflj-e-ayToy.   p. 

1194.  tA«mov]    tT^x^uv.   p. 

1197«  ix.^ciTno'xg  Toy   ttcIvz']   wg«Ti)- 

(TcC?    TToIvt'.    p. 
1198.     «     Zev,     KXTxJ        CO     ZiV,      ZiV, 

X.X1X.   p. 

1  201       KXXv\    ifAii]    KxX>]    UjMi.     p. 

1203.   0»j/3'«k]    0ii',<3tfC«5-;v.   p. 

2051.    1T-0V«<5]     T^a^OKTlV.     p. 

VOL.  VII.  C/.  Jl. 


V. 

1207. 
1208. 
1213 

1217. 

1218. 
1252. 


1260. 

1261. 
1262. 
1264. 
1267. 
1279. 

1280. 
1299. 
1311. 
1314.' 
1320. 
1330. 

1343. 

1355. 
1446. 

1458. 
1472. 

1477. 
1492. 
1507. 
1513. 
1518. 
1522. 


lu  kXuvov]   u  xXiDioy.    p. 
'^py.iis-ivj   yj^iciiTDi.    p.  V. 
Xe,'^vt>i'      ^iKci^ii]      ^^iw;-     eg 

^mxi^ii.    V. 
i'l'h  C-'  Htk]   I'Ui  c-5  y    Ilk.    p. 
7ripixXXx\   TTi^ixXX.    p. 
iiFiTrxio-iv  ]  Eur.  HecLib.  16. 

4.  Antig.  198.  25.  Livin. 

Prior  locus  est  v.  1 15.  ed. 

Pors.  yroAA?;  S'  £g<^a;  |t|K- 
TTXtri  y,Xv^m.  prout  editur 
ex  conjectura  Musgravii, 
quam  fecisse  liquet  et 
Livineium,  nisi  e  MSS. 
hausit.  Posterior,  Antig. 
799.  »tAxy^(^g  yx^  iftTTxi^ii 
iiog  'A<P^oS<T£4.  ubi  gl. 
TT^Tms,    sive  ii*7n'7>Tii. 

Ip  yiyriTOv]  y^jjyirToy.  V.  gl. 
60r,yoZ. 

hviXXxr]   IvkT^xt  '   V. 

zXfS^x]    KX'vid^X     V. 

zwpxti  !    x'lodpxig.    V. 

0%','iX  O  J    CiiVX  y  ,    V. 

c:7ifMT0i]    glossa     est     pro 

Xif/,ci761V.     p.     LiV. 
iK  ovitv\    Ix,  avoi'j.    V, 

<&)  osif^uovj    £y  ax.'fiov.    p. 
ETTfTrA^ftsvav]    £,7<7rAOjttsvoi'.    V. 
tpi^itv]   (po^iiv.    V. 
0    ;cc<;«(i    TiAwv]     o   x«X(i  KXy.X 

T.XSv.    V. 
cMSpiov  (ttsyav]   oAs^fjoy  jttsy^, 

V. 

iTrio-yJi-TrTa  te]  l^iirxuVrw  y«. 
V. 

OTrKTli^j     OTS'OlVip,     V. 

Tfliy  jttc;  (piAeiv]  t*?!'  'uqI* 
(piXoiv.   V. 

»;"  s'?js?]  '^  ^'  £';tsv.  V. 

SJX>5T  J     'iKYir.     V. 

TiiV^e]   To7(rdi.   v. 
Ct?y /3/oy]    ^yiv  Tcv  fiiov.    V. 
esTT   oiKuv\  oCTToixev.  p.  V. 
7r«yT«?  y']   T^ciiwe?  y'.   V. 


NO.  XIV. 
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V. 

ANTIGONE. 

512. 

V. 

33. 

To7i  (Mi  iiOos-t]  ToiJt  (^  iiao<rt.  p. 

520. 

46. 

«t)  7«^  ^>j]   ovci  v«g.    V. 

53. 

^i7rXov>    TTtihi]     OiTrXavv    kcckov 

521. 

act 

564. 

Troth;.   V.   y|.    sVa;, 

-569. 

93. 

«%^^C''J   iX^^ci*>i'   V' 

100. 

eciX.eio]    oclX  ov.    V. 

569. 

157. 

V. 

183. 

196. 

a,^uvi<rxi\  6i(pci'/vi!rxi.    V. 

210. 

k  y'j   l|.  V. 

218. 

aAAai]   «XXo.   p.  V. 

225. 

ta-^ov\   iii^ov.    V. 

24.2. 

mfMilvm\   (ry^iAxyuy.    V. 

587. 

249. 

ysv)i5o;]   yiKOo?.   V. 

601. 

255. 

ovoh  'yoi.p\   0  fitiv  yup.    V,  ;jy«t;K 
0  ^oAtivj;>t<j5. 

004. 

290. 

f4,o\i;'\  f^lyn;.   V. 

304. 

Zey?  6(t'J   Zeyj  eV.   V. 

612. 

314. 

s'/osi?  «v]   <d<><?  «».   p.  V. 

319. 

0  5^wv  «v(«j    fl  o^wy  tr'  «v;^.    V. 

615. 

337. 

JTTSgWv]     TTSgft'l'.    V. 

340. 

«;r6Tgii£T«<    ■srxXXou,'zvm'\    oiTrc- 

619. 

.  rgv'J  x7rXafx.'iV6)i/.     V.   yg. 

341.    irovi  iti  £T«;]    £Tc;  lis  JTlSJ.    V. 

345.  iSvT)]   yivvi.   V. 

346.  haXixv]  i'tYXXixv.   p.  V. 

366.  £;^«>']  £;)i«».  v. 

367.  TTori]  roTi,   v. 

368.  *0f4,CVi    TrX£lipidv\      HOfiOVi     0     TTU- 

plipU)).     V. 

396.   xXtjgas  Iv^etS'l   xA?g9;    d     h$xi^', 

V. 
403.  %vviiii\  Ivv/ijj.  V. 

405.    «§'  £vO)iA«]    «j    6vS>iAe6.    v.    gl. 

432.   ;t;"    '.jftir?    5'    i^oVrej]     ;^;*    )5(itsrf 

lacvrii,   V. 

434.     ;««.<  TC{J  ys]    X«i   TC<5   T£.    p.    V. 

454.   ua-T   «yg«rr«]  «<rr'  lyyg^XTrTx- 

V. 
467.   ^v(r;^0|tft«v]  «yei7-;^«'ft>ii».     V. 
496.  tfeAii]  diAof.  V. 


628. 


634. 
645. 
653. 

654. 
659. 
660. 
673. 
681. 

710. 
712. 


715. 

732. 

747 


Kxrx'nii'j^  x-xra,  ;^^3V()f .  V.  CUm 
vTsrl^  suprasc. 

<5-a?]    i<rO'}.    V.     MiTTit   Oi  TO)  it|il5J 

Irn. 

lii  0   cioivl   r'.c  oloiv.    V. 

cT^etTToyo-tvj   ■prpocTFova-is.   V. 

yi^vfis*]  ytiflti.  p.  V.  Tjytvv  un- 
r^xt. 

Schol.  dpwri/Mii]  s-7ifiiiuerx(  T« 
x^acrty.xi  di»  [rot/]  a  ^sy«- 
Aoy.  ibiKi  Oi  ^ AmKty  [i<J  »at<. 
dvTco  yxp  Fidoyx  TroXtv  [Jw] 
vii  f4,iv  oix  rcu  0  y^x<pev(rn, 
'Attjxs;  oi  OM  rov  <w.   [Vide 

post  Greg.  Corintli.  p.  677. 

ed.  nov.] 
ouoiov  ufTi]   oiov  n.   p. 
ytv  ipovlxl   yiv  tpoivlx.   p.  V. 
TSitv,    Zey,    oyv<«ff-<»]    Trtf  Z6V  tfv- 

yxf,iiv.   V,  Txv  crxv,  Zsw,  avvx- 

a-iv.   p. 
iTTX^KKTit^   iTTX^Kirxi.   V.    ^jyouy 

oixuint  4  (r<)  avvxf^ig. 
7r6Xv7tXxyx.rofJ     woAyarA«»Tfi?. 

V. 
^ooef  T/;  7rpfKr^xva"n\  ttoox   T<f 

TTPos-agt)'.  V. 
jKsAA«yi«|Ueti      vv/A^ri?      TetA<5ojJ 
[AiXXaydtAov  rxXiooi;,  p.  vide 

Hesych.    Liv. 

^«)'T«;t^»)]   5r«'v^'  «  ;(jg>j.    V. 

<pvTVJit\   (ptriiit.   p. 

«AA£<  TTTvs-Xi^  uXX'  uTraTTrvtrxc. 

V. 
Tin]    T*V«.     V. 
TCi'^'J    T«'t'.     V.  ' 

T«y?  ii,e>)~\   Tovf  y  fl*'.  V. 

i'5']  '>i5'.    p. 

xixAjjttftsCas]     KiKXifAlSx,    V.    Te» 

xjjy]    xs».    V. 

7rx^x^^il9^oi(rt]     -TTXfx    fdS^oKn. 

V. 

&:; 
lyx-PXTvii]    iyKg^xTYi.    V. 
y«g  T«<^5'j    j'tsi'  y««g  T>;tf  .    V. 

wx  «v  y  ]   '''.^  «'.   V, 


Coiliition  of  two  MSS.  of  SopfiocieS. 


4S. 


V. 

^769. 
783. 

827. 
836. 

640. 

843. 

847. 
850. 
851. 
855. 

855. 

864. 
865. 
867. 
871. 
894. 
910. 
931. 

939. 

913. 
951. 
952. 
959. 
961. 
966. 

969. 
971. 

979. 
i)So. 

986. 

994. 
1004. 
1022. 
1027. 

1032. 

1033. 
1094. 
1099. 


odftx (TS V ]   ocifi cta-a-i.   V . 
^&if*i}>x2  (pii^iyxv.  V.    (pia^riiv 

yvvxiKx. 
eMiitvay^    oAAftt=y«v.    V.  fiiTU 

Toy  Sccvurov. 

oiKXcivroil   oIkXxvfto?.   V. 
ia  ov<rretyc<;~\    iw  im  d.   p. 
our   evj    oi/Ti.    p. 
TT^oiriTna-ii'^     '7rpoiri7rxi(rX(;.    p. 
V.   [ut  videtur.] 
weAyJ    "KoXw.  V. 
ciVTO'yivrtr'l   uiToyziv/iT .    V. 
ifiZ\   TM  'jf**.    p. 

i<pvv]  £|£<pvv[sineMSti  nota.] 

KXTviVX^ii  f*-i\    XXTT^VXeif.    p. 

w£^5-£(pfljcr(r'J  CpipTi^xiFa-' .  V. 
£5r'  etAAov]  «^'  e«A>ev.  p.  V. 
To<yo£^     T8«     roirai^     roiyu^ 

rcvTAiv.   p.. 
tf«,  xovxirt']    Tvt   'yu,   xevr.iTi, 

V. 
iv(ri^itx»]   tvo-i&ixv,    p. 
ov\ixcrti;~\    oi/vxmg.   Pi  V. 
e:;T   ai/J    oiit'  «sg.   V. 

OlITAI  rSf]    Ol/Tft'.     p. 

fcxv!xi?2    f^xvi'x?.   V. 
;T£A«y£»v   7r£Tg*y]    *£A;«y£6/i'j 

'^^   o]   <o'  e.    p.  V. 
cpivi.^xii'^   (ptni^xKriv.    p. 

f4.X1^o{\    WflCTgOJ.     v. 

/Sepsis   iijtt<!irK05j     (Ic^ix     xfi 

5r«?jJ   7r«<V.    p. 
>«cyxPi>;gor?J     vxvKX-.-.^Ui .    V. 

/3£/3^Jt«5]    fil/2^a)7is.    V. 
UKivriTOi     TTiXri]       «yr/)T05.     V, 

■STiXili    p.  V. 

A5'/£;J    >k£7«<.    y^ocfiTXi  (pf^oi. 

V. 
T6^0TCv2     TO^OTXt.    V. 
/«/3f7y]    XXKliv.    p.  V. 


V. 

1105. 
1108; 
1119. 

1123. 
1133. 

1134. 
1140. 
1147. 
1150. 
1151. 
1183. 
1189. 
1197. 

1216. 
1217. 
1230. 
1232. 
1238. 
1247. 
1263. 

1265. 
1276. 
1279. 
1280. 
1298. 
ante  1 
1308. 
1309. 
1311. 
1313. 
1318. 

1319. 
1340. 
1342. 


x.x^txf\    xxpdie^.    V. 

oI't']   'It'.    V. 

i-rxXixt]    ovofzx    tottav   irx^x^ 

Ttx^  vygoy]    by^dt.   p. 

Aa?.    p. 

jyt/  vi/y]   Xflti  yt/y.    p.    gl.  tfij. 

;)<;»?«yO  %«c*y'-  p. 

N«|y«;j]    Nx^iXKri.   p. 

01;<c«o-(v]    Ovtcicr'.   p. 

Toy  Xciyov  y]   Tajv  Aoy«y.   V, 


<J     ^jt«»£i 


■(Ti.    V. 


UK^UV.     V. 

x9^yi<rx6'\    x^^oIfx&'.    V. 
£<  ToyJ    '/}  Toy.    V. 
(te]   y£.    V. 

5ryoj)y]]    Jfljjy.    V. 
xAtiotij-«y]   kXxUvitxv.    V. 
XT«yoyr«5    ''£    """'      ^«vo'yT«;l 

xTfltvo'yTEf.    p.    ^fltyoynj.    V. 
«y«>/3(«*J    «y«A/3«.   p.  V. 
XiaiTTUTiiTovj   A<i|  9r«T»jT9y.  V. 
T«  ^'2    Txy,''   p. 

TC<   o']]     TX^\    V. 

£y«yT<.    p. 

301.  i'  «V  om.  V". 

xvTXixvj    ypdcpiTXt  xxiplxv.  V. 
£5r«*s-sJ    8ir«<crsv.   p. 

cruyx/xg«4t««](7-«y>cjx^«^^tt«<.Ve. 

f^cpf^   f-topuy.    V. 

£^«Sj  «g^oir£<3     If^Xf  §    «§fto'- 

««.   V. 
ix.Txyoy]  ixxyav:   V. 

(Ts  t'  6v^2  ""^  y'  ««3;(;.  v. 

WflS    xse;    ^<y  J     ttos    xe    0S.    po 

^JTtf*  «y. 


CEDIPtJS  COLONEUS. 

320.    o-/ifAxtyit\     trxiyu.    p,    Eurlp. 
Rheso,     u-xhn    f4,'     %yiv^«i 
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V. 

342.  liX.t<;   WOVSrv]    i'tKOi   '/jV   TTCVUV.    p. 

408.  ifiolj  f^y,'^    If^oXi  yi  fill.    p. 

469.  eiil^fi/TOV  !    Uil^VTOV.     p. 

500.    rd^ii  T/j    rci^ii  TO/,    p. 

670.  Tou2  '^''"'^  •  p' 

67 !•  ft,v^ircn]  ^ivv^iTcii.  p. 

682.  Mil]  cc'iii.  p. 

697«    9r<si'5T"6T£J    sroTS.    p. 

698,  (pvTivfA  I  cpiTVfi'.  p. 

699.  £x;^S«yi'J   £x;j^6oy.    p. 

703.  ;(i6<g  ]   ;*i£^/.  p. 

704.  sia-o^uvj    i(TO^ouy,    p. 

915.  Tijff-^s  y??]     T>iffO£    tJT?  y5;j.    p. 

941.  Toy']   TsS'.    p. 

942.  uvTovi]    uiiTolg.    p. 
944.  'P« ,  >i^e(v.  p. 

1007.   ei  ^£:''J,'k   p. 

1009.    av'Tov  n  ^i'^ov]   uvrov  r  %«'- 

^«v.    p. 
1118.    Toyjttov  ia-rectl   Tevfiov    uo     icr- 

Tdt.   p. 
1148.   f.iur7\v.   cm.    p. 
i279.    civritTfiiv]    oiVTiiTraiii.   p. 
1287.   Twff-^g  yjjf]    T?o-^s  T/5  y??.   p. 
1366.  ij.  t'  av]  £<t'  «v.   p. 
1373.  ege/  T<f]  EAsr  T*;.   p. 


TRACHINIiE. 


V. 

97. 
101. 
108. 
160. 
602. 
717. 
880. 
557. 
961. 

1099. 


toitmI   T«yT».     p. 

UlllipCKTi]     XTTilpOii.     p. 

iufivxa-Tcn]   uhju-yctTTOv.   p. 
T<;  o§«(r6»vl   T«  d^uFtiiy.   p. 

(f)i^ili]    (pi^Hi.    p. 
;^'  wVttS^]    ;it^'  <J^S^.    p. 
«rip«»  i    ir^i.    p. 
e»t  T«w4if]   £)cr«7re»'.   p. 
ouTciTuXXct.Krpoi<;^    dve-xvxy.- 
><.ciKroii.   p, 

TOVO'J     T«V  5'.    p. 


93.   TTvi^no]   %i&ctro.   p. 


178. 
202. 

251. 

349. 

634. 

932. 

934 
1406. 
1408. 
1429. 


PHILOCTETES. 


d'j<!-Txn~\    ova-reivx.   p. 
<pix\  XO.    sine    MSti, 
nota. 

ovofA,  )   6V0BJ     ovafta    y     ovcc. 

iTTXa-^av  I    ivio-^ov.    p. 
<^£Tat«  1   '^irai     p. 

IKVOVf^' j     tK'.CVf^Xl  U    .     p. 

TrpcirpMHiv j   TTfioa-^uviJ.   p. 
ilpccx.Xi(oii;]    yipxxXioii,    p. 

TosS^'j    T«o'.     p. 

ex/JscAavJ    hcXxfiav.  p. 
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BIBLICAL  CRITICISM. 

To.  THE  Editor  of  the  Classical  Journal. 

-I-  take  the  liberty  of  troubling  you  with  a  few  remarks  on  Mr. 
Hails's  letter  on  Biblical  Criticism,  published  In  No.  XIII.  of 
your  Journal.  I  am  much  surprized  at  his  assertion,  p.  68.  ;  that 
if  "  all  the  various  lections  in  the  Old  Test,  collected  by  Kennlcott, 
De  Rossi,  &c.  and  those  In  the  New  Test,  collected  by  Mill,  Wet- 
stein,  Griesbach,  &c.  remained  scattered  in  the  various  Codices 
whence  they  gathered  them,  nothing  which  materially  affects  either 
our  Faith  or  our  Practice,  would  have  remained  in  the  tcjrttis  recep- 
tus,  which  ought  to  be  expunged,  or  have  been  wanting  which 
ought  to  be  supplied."  He  surely  cannot  be  Ignorant  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  passage,  Psalm  xvi.  10.  Thon  shalt  not  leave  my 
soul  in  hell  (or  Hades)  neither  shalt  thou  su£'er  thy  holy  One  to  see 
corruption  :  he  surely  cannot  be  uninformed  that  In  the  printed 
Heb.  Bibles,  that  Is  to  say  the  "  textus  rcceptus"  the  word,  which 
we  render  holy  One^  is  "jn'Dn  :  literally,  sa7icti  tui.  I  cannot 
better  state  the  case,  than  by  transcribing  Dr.  Kennicott's  note  on 
the  passage  :  which,  I  do  not  doubt,  will,  to  a  man  of  Mr.  H's 
candor  and  learning,  be  convincing  :  as  to  Mr.  Bellamy,  I  am 
M'ell  persuaded  that  he  would  be  convinced  with  more  diffi- 
culty. Dr.  K's  note  may  be  found  at  page  496.  of  his 
first  dissertation  on  the  state  of  the  printed  Text,  Oxon.  1753  : 
it  Is  as  follows.  « These  words,  the  Apostles  observe  to  the 
Jews,  are  a  Prophecy  of  the  wonderful  Resurrection  of  some 
particular  Person,  whose  sold  was  not  long  to  continue  in  the 
place  of  departed  spirits,  and  whose  body  was  not  long  to 
be  corrupted,  both  being  soon  to  be  re-united.  Now  David,  say 
they,  did  not  speak  this  of  himself;  his  body  hath  seen  Corrup- 
tion :  but,  being  a  Prophet,  he  spake  of  the  Resurrection  of 
Christ.  We  see  that  the  whole  force  of  this  appeal  to  the 
Jews  depends  upon  this  : — that  the  passage  referred  to  as  predic- 
tive of  the  Resurrection  of  Chi'Ist,  is  predictive  of  the  Resurrec- 
tion of  some  one  particular  Person.  But^  Is  this  the  case  In  the 
printed  Heb.  Bibles  ?  Is  not  the  leading  word,  almost  universally 
T'T'Dn.''  And  do  we  not  find  this  word  every  where  else  ren-p 
dered  Sancti  tui  P  and  is  it  not  certain  that  the  Hebrew  language 
will  not  admit  a  singular  rendering  ?  But,  if  this  word  be  neces- 
sarily plural,  it  must  be  observed,  first —  that  the  words  God  rvill 
not  suffer  his  Saints  to  see  corruption,  are  not  true  :  and  if  they 
were,  they  would  not  predict  the  resurrection  of  any  particular 
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Person,  and  consequently  not  that  of  Jesus  Christ.     What  shall 
we  say  then  ?  Have  the  apostles  imposed  a  prophecy  upon  the 
Jewish   people  and   upon  the  world  ?  Certainly  they  who  insist 
upon  the  reading  "fTDH  do  in  effect  accuse  the  apostles,  that  they 
Vt  fotiiui  Jake  zatne^ses  in  the  cause  of  Gofl ;  because  they  have 
iestijied  of  David  that  he  prophecied  of  the  resurrection  rf  Christ, 
in  particular ;  zchich  hozecver  he  prophecied  not  of,  if  so   be  that 
he  spoke  cf  saints  in  general.     But,  zcho  shall  lay  any  such  thing 
to  their  charge  ^^  Let  the  apostles  be  true  and  other  men  liarsj 
other  men  rnay  be  deficient  in  their  kno'wledge  and  in  their  honesty; 
\)\xt  inspired  ajjosiles  could  neither  be  deceived  nor  deceive. — Let 
us  now   see   what  further  reasons  there  are  for  supposing  this 
W^ord  "jn'^DH  corrupted  from  *7"f''Dn.     To  apostolical  authority  may 
te  added  the  authority  of  all  the  ancient  versions ;     secondly  the 
authority  of  the  Masoretes  themselves,  who,  (though  they  have 
ordered  the  word  to  be  printed  plural  in  the  text)  have  ordered  it 
to  be  7;ead  singular  ,•  and  thirdly,  the  conclusive  authority  of  Heb, 
MSS.      Of  these  I  have  examined  twenty-four,  which  contain 
this  Psalm  ;    and  of    these  twenty-four,  sixteen  have  rioiio  the 
true  reading  ^l"'Dn  sanctum  tuum  written  regularly  in  the  text : 
and  one  more  had  this  word  also  ITDH  at  first,  but  part  of  the 
horizontal  stroke  of  the  -y  has  been  ei'ased,  and  a  >  inserted  by 
some  late  corrector.     The  MSS.  which  happily  discover  this  im- 
portant reading  are  No.  2,  3,  4,  5.  13.  31,  32,  33,  34,  35,  36,  37. 
60. :  and  Camb.  MSS.  1,  2,  3,  4.     In  R.  Stephens's  Bible  it  is 
properly  ITDn." 

Frpm  Dr.  Kennicott's  second  dissertation,  p.  108.  I  learn, 
that  he  had  examined  thirty-one  MSS.  which  contained  the  Psalm, 
and  in  twenty-seven^  (of  which  number  fifteen  were  at  Oxford, 
five  at  Cambridge,  six  in  the  British  Museum,  and  one  in  the 
possession  of  S.  Da  Costa,  Esq.)  he  read  ■J'T^DH,  sanctum  tuum. 

After  the  perusal  of  this  able  note  written  by  Dr.  K.  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  Mr.  Hails  will  abandon  his  opinion  re- 
specting the  importance  of  various  readings  in  the  Old  Testament : 
It  now  remains  for  me  to  adduce  similar  instances  in  the  New 
Testament,  Mr.  H.  must  indisputably  be  acquainted  with  the 
instances  of  the  rule  respecting  the  Greek  article,  produced  by 
IVfr.  Granville  Sharp  as  proving  the  Divinity  of  Christ.  I  shall 
produce  a  variation  respecting  a  passage  adduced  by  him  as  an 
instance  of  the  rule,  which  will  prove  that  the  various  readings  to 
be  collected  from  MSS.  are  not  altogether  unimportant ;  the  pas- 
sage to  which  I  allude  is  Jude  4.  where  the  received  text  exhibits 
the  follpv/ing  words.  Tov  [j,qvov  hcrTroTviv  Osov  xu)  Kvpiov  Yjfji.-jjv 
'Irj<Touv  Xqiottov.  I  shall  here  transcribe  a  note  on  the  passage, 
written  by  the  very  learned  Dr.  Middleton,  now  Archdeacon 
of  Huntingdon  .  it  may  be  found  at  page  658.  of  «  The  Doctrine 
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of  the  Greek  Article,  applied  to  the  Criticism  and  Illustration  of 
the  New  Testament,"  8vo.  Lond.  1808.  and  is  as  follows.  "This 
is  the  last  of  the  passages  adduced  by  Mr.  Granville  Shat-Vy  to 
show  that  Christ  is  called  God.  There  is,  however,  some  diffi- 
culty in  ascertaining  the  true  reading,  since  very  many  authorities 
omit  Seov,  and  Gricshach  has  rejected  it  from  his  Text.  Yet  of 
MattJidis^  MSS.  all,  except  one,  have  fisov  :  so  also  the  Syriac, 
Arabic,  and  Jithiopic.  Farther,  Mr.  Wordstsoorth  has  remarked 
against  Wetstein  and  Griesbach,  that  CEcumenius,  of  whose  works 
Mr.  W.  examined  four  editions,  has  the  word  hov." 

I  need  scarcely  observe  on  this  passage  the  great  importance 
of  the  V.  R.  I  need  scarcely  remark  that  it  is  chiefly  by  such 
things  as  these,  that  the  most  important  points  both  of  faith  and 
practice  must  be  proved :  that  they  depend  frequently  on  a  single 
reading :  and  it  surely  will  not  be  thought  unimportant  to  ascer- 
tain the  authority  of  the  passages  on  which  these  matters  rest. 
For  my  own  part,  I  sincerely  believe  that  in  the  present  instance, 
the  reading  Seov  is  derived  a  maim  apostoH  ;  and  I  think  that 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  Christ  is  called  by  the  Apostles 
God.  The  case  is,  however,  by  no  means  altered,  should  the 
reading  be  proved  spurious  :  it  will  then  be  proper  that  we  should 
abandon  it  in  our  disputations  :  that  we  should  seek  to  defend 
our  creed  with  other  less  questionable  texts  :  and  that  we  should 
no  longer  use  a  weak  argument  in  behalf  of  a  good  cause.  I 
cannot  but  regret  that  I  am  confined  to  a  short  space  :  were  I  at 
liberty  to  extend  this  article,  I  should  produce  many  instances 
which  are  parallel  in  circumstances  -,  but  not  inferior  in  import- 
ance. 

The  last  passage  I  shall  adduce  is  the  celebrated  verse  I.  John 
V.  7.  relating  to  the  heavenly  witnesses.  I  think  that  it  will  be 
conceded  that  the  verse  is  spurious  :  that  it  was  interpolated  by 
some  injudicious  friend  to  the  Trinitarian  cause  :  and  that  it  con- 
sequently should  be  expunged  from  all  future  editions  both  of  the 
Greek  Text,  and  of  our  version  :  indeed,  I  have  no  doubt  that 
whenever  our  version  shall  be  revised  by  authority,  it  will  be 
done.  If  this  be  allowed,  it  must  be  manifest  that  the  collation 
of  MSS.  and  versions  is  by  no  means  useless  :  it  has  at  length 
decided  a  long  controverted  point :  it  has  secured  the  acquiescence 
of  some  of  the  greatest  luminaries'  of  pur  church ;  and  has 
benefited  the  cause  of  truth.  Let  then  all  scholars  assist  the 
collation  of  MSS.  both  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  where- 
soever they  may  be  found.     By  so  doing,  they  will  serve  the 


'  Among  these  I  may  rank  the  Bishop  op  Lincoln,  to  whom  the  Church  is 
so  much  indebted :  his  name  alone  will  carry  conviction,  and  assist  in  no  small 
degree  The  causae  I  have  here  espoused. 
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cause  of  our  holy  religion  :  may  the  Almighty  bless  their  endea- 
vours for  the  public  good  ;  and  for  Jesus  Christ's  sake,  shed  abun* 
dantly,  upon  them  the  influence  of  his  holy  spirit. 

h\  conclusion  I  maynow  be  permitted  to  assure  Mr.  Hails, that  I 
entered  into  this  controversy  with  him,  not  for  victory,  but  for 
truth.  I  do  not  make  any  apology  for  having  so  done  :  I  conceive 
it  unnecessary,  when  I  take  into  consideration  the  candid  and 
liberal  spirit  which  pervades  his  letter. 

I  remain,  Sir, 
Your  most  obedient  servant, 
M. 

P.  S.  Since  I  wrote  the  above  notes,  a  fact  has  come  to  my 
knowledge,  which,  as  it  somewhat  militates  against  the  explanation 
of  the  passage  adopted  by  Dr.  Kennicott  and  myself,  it  would  be 
disingenuous  to  suppress.  It  is  that  the  author  of  the  Comment- 
ary printed  with  St.  Jerome's  Version  of  the  Psalms,  (vid.  Sti. 
Hieronymi  Op.  Tom.  8.  fol.  par.  1533.  does  not  explain  the  pas- 
sage as  referring  to  Christ :  the  Commentary,  however,  is  not  the 
work  of  Jerome.  His  version,  indeed,  is  conformable  to  the 
reading  proposed  by  Dr  K.  :  it  is  as  follows  :  "  iton  enim  dereliii- 
qiics  u::iiiiuin  nieani  ,n  /itJei)io:  nee  dnhis  saurtiiin  tutim  videre 
coryv.ptinuein.'"  To  the  eighth  vol.  of  this  edition  of  Jerome's 
works,  there  is  an  appendix  :  it  contains,  in  parallel  columns, 
the  Heb.  Text  of  the  Psalms  •,  the  literal  version  of  it  made  by 
Jerome  ;  the  Ixx  vers,  of  the  Psalter ;  and  his  literal  rendering 
from  it.  Although  neither  the  Heb.  Text,  nor  Ixx.  was  added 
by  St.  Jerome,  they  are  yet  valuable,  as  giving  the  reading  found 
in  both  at  the  time  the  edit  was  printed.  I  therefore  transcribe 
them.     The  Heb.  Text  is  as  follows: 

;  nnz;  iy\vrb  iTDn  \rMy'ifb  bys^^b  ^t:^3i  2vr\  vh  ^3 

The  Gr.  Vers,  has,  "Ori  ov-a  hyuaraKti-^zig  rijy  4'U%:^v  jU,ou  elc  o^ov, 
ovti  o^j-rst^  Tov  oVnv  (ToS  Tojjv  hu^^npay.  The  passage,  however  is 
not  quoted  by  Cyprian  or  Tertullian,  by  Hilary  or  Ambrose  :  I 
find  it  cited,  however,  by  Augustine,  Tom.  2  p.  679  Tom.  8. 
p.  6  1.  edit.  Benedictin.  who  reads  sanctum  tuum  and  applies  it 
to  Christ,  I  do  not  find  it  in  the  works  of  Basil :  but  Origen  cites 
it  in  his  exegetical  works,  Tom.  i.  p.  32,  edit.  1668.  He  has 
given  it  verbatim  from  the  Ixx.  as  I  have  quoted  it  above.  He  ex- 
plains it  of  Christ :  but  his  commentary  is  too  long  to  be  tran- 
SCTibed. 
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To  THE  Editor  of  the  Classical  Journal. 

X  HOPE   the   conjectural    criticisms   subjoined  will  be   thought 

worthy  of  insertion  in  your  Journal. 

Welsh  Bicknory  1813.    '  JOHN  SEAGER. 

Justin,  b.  ii.  ch.  10.  Igitur  Xerxes  bellum  a  patre  coeptum 
adversus  Grjeciam,  per  quinquennium  instruxit.  Ouod  ubi  pri- 
mum  didicit  Demaratus,  rex  Lacedsmoniorum,  qui  apud  Xerxem 
exulabat,  amicior  patriae  post  fugam,  quam  regi  post  beneficia;  ne 
inopinato  bello  opprimerentur,  omnia,  in  tabellis  ligneis,  magistratui 
pcrscribit,  easdemque  cera  superinducta  delet :  ne  aut  scriptura 
sine  tegmine  indicium  daret,  aut  recens  cera  dolum  proderet ;  fido 
deinde  servo  perferendas  tradit,  jusso,  magistratui  Spartanorum 
tradere. 

That  "  cera  superinducta  "  might  accomplish  the  first  end  men- 
tioned, (ne  scriptura  sine  tegmine  indicium  daret,)  is  evident 
enough  j  but  how  could  it  effect  the  second,  ne  recens  cera  dolum 
proderet  ? 

I  have  no  doubt  the  true  reading  is  :  easdemque  cera  SUPER- 
INUNCTA,  delet — &c.  Was  smeared  with  some  coloring  sub- 
stance, might  answer  both  the  purposes  mentioned  by  Justin. 

ARISTOPHANES.     Nubes.  v.  870. 

Sirepsiades. oav^o,  csuo',  tu  'E'Mr.carscy 

a^sX'j'  ayio  ya^  croi  rov  ilov  rovro'/i, 

Socrates. 

VYjTi'vtioi  ydo  scrr'  in,  • 

y.Xi  TMy  ys  ■kcsu^o.^cijjv  ov  'T^^^v:-/  rwv  s'ySxSs. 

'  -    '  Phidippides,  (v.  870.) 

avTo;  r^i^wv  itri^  ay,  si  x^s'xaio  ys. 

Strepsiades.  (871.) 

Socrates. 
ISov  KPEMAI*.  u)$  YiXl^iov  Ip^isy^ccro, 
xa)  7o1ti  ^sIastiv  Si£f)p'jriyJ(n. 

In  addition  to  what  has  been  said  on  this  passage  in  the  "  Re- 
marks and  Emendations  on  some  passages  in  Aristophanes  "  pub- 
lished in  the  I'hird  and  Fourth  Nos.  of  the  Classical  Journal,  I  wish 
to  offer  an  emendation  of  v.  870. — It  appears  from  v.  871  that 
Phidippides  had  uttered  an  imprecation.     Now,  although  the  verbs 
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in  V.  870  are  in  the  optative  mood,  yet^ being  qualified  by  the 
particles  av  and  el,  they  express  no  imprecation.  I  conjecture 
therefore  that  in  the  room  of  av  and  =1  should  be  substituted  'ANOT 
«*  stulte,"  and  re  in  the  room  of  ys. 

aJro;  r^lp'xy  slr^c,  'AXOT,  y,f  e/xaio  TE. 

If  this  verse  is  not  very  harmonious,  it  must  he  remembered 
that  it  is  pronounced  by  Phidippides. 


ESSJY  ON  BLJNK  FERSE, 

"  Onlv  seems  verse  to  the  eve." 

J-  o  amend  the  manners,  awaken  and  «xalt  the  heart,  to  teach  by 
entertainment,  and  to  improve  with  delight,  is  the  heavenly  office  of 
Poetry ;  for  this  end,  she  exerts  the  powers  of  invention,  imagery, 
find  fiction,  and  moves  with  a  characteristic  pace,  distinguished  from 
Prose  by  certain  measures  of  its  own,  which  are  fixed  and  deter- 
minate in  each  species.  To  this  natural  distinction,  modern  lan- 
guages have  added  the  use  of  rime,'  although  the  antients  in  the  two 
languages  most  known  to  us  have  It  not ;  and  if  the  Hebrew  falls 
into  it,  it  appears  rather  to  arise  from  want  of  variety  in  Termination 
than  from  considering  it  as  a  beauty. 

Whether  Rime  is  advantageously  adopted,  may  be  determined  by 
considering  the  qualities  of  Blank  Verse,  for  if  this  equally  main- 
tains the  distinction  betvv^een  Poetry  and  Prose  ;  if  it  be  more  natural, 
varied,  expressive,  and  harmonious,  if  it  be  more  adapted  to  the 
greater  poetical  compositions,  and  equally  suitable  to  almost  all  the 
subordinate  species,  its  claim  to  preference  must  be  established  with- 
out dispute. 

To  examine  this,  it  may  be  proper  to  recollect  that  Blank  Verse 
is  a  certain  measure,  which  naturally  has  its  long  and  short  sylla- 
bles, v/hlch  did  not  result  from  the  structure  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
languages  particularly,  but  are  and  must  be  inherent  in  all ;  and  that 
the  English  has  the  principal  m.easures  of  classic  poetry,^  the  Iambic, 

'   Milton,  vvlien  lie  means  verse  with  like   eiicliri<;,  spells  it  RIME,  iu  opposi- 
tion to  KHYME  or  RllVTHMUS,  consisting  ot  measured  nunibcis. 
^  Tbe  following  are  iiisSaiices : 

lit   calfd  53  loiid  that  all  the  holldw  deep 
yery  like  this  Iambic  trim,  brachyrat. 

Diu-quc  piu-nidts  viilouKJC 
The  Trochee. 

Who  durst  defy  th'  omnipotent  to  arms. 
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Anapaest,  Trochee,  Spondee,  and  Dactyl;  that  each  verse  is  dis- 
tinct ;  but  still  so  as  to  connect  witli  the  preceding  and  subsequent, 
with  all  the  nice  gradations  of  poetic  interval ;  and  that  its  charac- 
teristic properties  are  so  distinguished  from  prose,  as  to  oblige  the 
orator  carefully  to  avoid  introducing  a.  pure  blank  verse,  lest  he 
offend  the  ear,  and  lest  by  admitting  two,  he  become  scarcely  more 
excusable   than  when  he  admits  Rime. 

There  are  some  who  have  fancied  that  we  are  without  long  or 
short  syllables,  or  at  least  without  the  classical  feet,  because  we  have 
not  a  settled  prosody,  and  because  we  cannot  exactly  measure  the 
quantity  of  each  syllable  :  but  upon  this  argument  we  might  as 
well  suppose  that  we  have  110  grammatical  parts  of  speech,  because 
little  has  been  done  till  within  these  few  years,  to  investigate  and 
settle  those  principles ;  or  that  the  Gi-eeks  and  Romans  had  no 
settled  quantity  in  their  language,  because,  whether  we  consult 
Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  Cicero,  or  Quintilian,  we  shall  find 
that  there  are  in  these  languages  long  syllables  of  more  time  than 
others,  which  are  yet  long, '  and  short  ones  different  in  quantity 
from  otliers  also  short,  and  this  in  a  vast  extent  of  indefinable  and 
curious  discrimination ;  which  no  measure  can  exactly  estimate, 
though  the  ear  feels  them ;  and  this  is  so  far  from  the  prejudice 
of  their  numbers,  as  to  be  one  principle  of  harmony,  since  it  con- 
tributes to  render  the  modulation  more  capable  of  being  beauti- 
fully diversified. 

It  has  been  previously  observed  tliat  variety  is  one  principle  of 
beauty,  but  this  variety  is  produced  with  the  full  effect  of  "  true  ma- 
gical delight "  by  "  apt   numbers,  fit  quantity  of  syllables    and  the 

The  Tribracli. 

So  many  fathom  down  prtcipituting. 

The  Spondee  in  the  last  foot.  

Silc7ice  ye  trorihled  waves,  and  thou  deep,  Peace, 
The  Anapaest. 

Let  me  pilt  tn  yTnir  mind  if  you  forget  it. 
The  Dactyl. 

Hurry  \  htm  ins  |  t(i)itly  to  death  by  torture. 

Our  blank  verse  is  also  capable  of  expressing  various  kinds  of  the  Greek 
and  Roman  verse,  particularly  the  Anapaestic  and  Trochaic  measures.  In  the 
gong,  (part  of  which  will  be  quoted,)  there  is  great  affinity  to  the  classical 
lyric  numbers. 

K^ome  Hwiiy,  come  ttu^iiy.  Death, 

And  tn  sad  cypress  lit  me  be  laid, 

Tu  niilii  tu  mihi  Mors  "^ 

Opifcr  Dioesto  pallida  sis. 

In  all  the  above  quoted  instances,  the  feet  and  measure  agree  with  the  senti- 
ment. But  tills  is  not  meant  to  prove  that  lyric  measures  are  in  general  suited 
to  our  language;  but  to  give  evidence  that  we  have  the  feet  of  which  they  are 
composed,  and  that  sometimes  taste  and  judgment  will  make  a  happy  use  of 
Uieni* 

*  The  difTerence  between  the  »  in  oiJj,  -ihv,  rpci^ii;,  is  very  sensible. 
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sense  drawn  ovit  from  one  verse  into  another  with  the  judicious  ap- 
plication of  accent,  cadence,  and  artificial  pause."  In  a  composition 
of  any  length,  whether  it  be  rime,  or  prose,  or  blank  verse,  the  laws 
of  harmony  will  demand,  and  the  hearer  be  disgusted  by  the  omission 
of,  such  variety.  But  it  may  not  be  improper  to  inquire  how  far  the 
repetition  of  sounds  and  lines  with  like  endings  conduces  to  this  variety. 
In  my  apprehension,  rime,  so  far  from  being  an  assistance,  becomes 
an  obstacle  to  variety,  never  to  be  entirely  surmounted,  nor  even  to 
be  palliated  without  being  reduced  to  an  imperfect  resemblance  of  blank 
verse.  In  light,  easy,  and  short  performances,  it  may  be  of  no  pre- 
judice or  possibly  of  advantage  :  from  the  more  interesting  species  of 
poetry,  it  may  not  deserve  exclusion  ;  and  it  may  not  inelegantly  ex- 
press the  plaintive  flov/  of  moderate  and  subsiding  grief,  or  the  rising 
tenderness  of  love;  but  it  is  very  unfavorable,  if  ever  to  be  used,  in  the 
divtrsified  and  sudden  exhibition  of  character  and  thought;  and  to  the 
energetic  representation  of  moral  nature  it  can  never  be  adapted.  The 
abrupt,  the  bold,  and  the  surprising,  are  the  province  of  numbers  less 
sensibly  circumscribed.  Unless  the  sense  finish  with  the  rime,  and 
the  rime  returns  at  short  and  expected  intervals,  the  warmest  and  most 
judicious  advocates  of  this  kind  of  verse  will  confess  themselves  dis- 
pleased ;  but  how  opposite  such  a  structure  is  to  the  power  of  asto- 
nishing and  transporting,  reason,  taste,  and  experience,  the  philosophy 
of  the  human  heart  (which  is  the  ioundation  of  criticism)  concur  to 
testify.  I  would  therefore  submit,  that  the  author  v/ho  wishes  to  as- 
tonish and  command  attention  through  a  long  poem,  which  is  to  be 
frequently  perused  without  depending  upon  the  charms  of  novelty  or 
elegance,  must  write  in  blank  verse  ;  whilst  whoever  would  please  and 
delight  by  the  sweetness  and  delicacy  of  his  numbers  may  use  rime, 
and  would  perhaps  be  right  to  use  it  on  subjects  of  no  remarkable 
extent :  but  Milton,  who  resisted  bondage  of  every  kind,  and  other 
successful  poets,  have  shown  that  even  this  may  be  as  adequately 
performed  without  rime. 

There  is,  however,  a  species  of  writers  whom  I  would  recommend 
either  to  write  in  rime  or  totally  abstain  from  writing  at  all  —those 
who  have  no  pretension  to  be  read  a  second  time.  We  have  seen,  if 
what  has  been  offered  has  any  weight,  the  superiority  of  Blank  Verse, 
in  the  sublime  and  pathetic  ;  will  it  be  said  that  verse  without  rime  is 
less  suited  to  the  form  of  dialogue?  that  it  is  less  adapted  to  the  sen- 
tentious gravity  of  philosophic  :n-gument ;  the  simple  graces  of  a  di- 
dactic poem ;  the  splendid  luxuriance  of  description  ?  Let  several 
parts  of  the  Night  Thoughts,  let  the  Pleasures  of  Imagination,  the 
Art  of  Health,  and  the  Seasons,  answer  to  this  inquiry :  we  may  yet 
go  farther  and  add,  that  we  have  a  translation  of  the  accomplished 
Terence,  which  may  prove  that  even  the  comic  muse  can  appear  with 
more  elegance  and  propriety  in  verse  of  this  nature,  than  in  prose 
itself;  whether  in  this  garb  she  would  retain  her  popularity  on  the 
stage  is  another  question,  but  I  will  venture  to  affirm  that,  thus  habited, 
she  visits  our  retirement  with  advantage—  except  perhaps  ludicrous 
epigrams  (for  sonnets  have  been  written  without  rime  to  which  no 
ear  can  listen  without  delight,)  there  seems  to  be  no  species  of  com- 
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position,  in  which  the  verse  here  defended  may   not  perform,  with  at 
least  equal  advantage,  all  that  rime  attempts  to  effect. 

In  the  epic  and  dramatic,  blank  verse  will  have  every  excellence 
suited  to  the  nature  of  the  subject  which  rime  can  challenge,  some 
to  which  it  can  make  no  pretensions,  and  some  peculiar  to  itself,  of  the 
most  important  kind. 

Long  and  numerous  specimens  might  be  produced,  in  which  the 
.ease  of  prose  and  the  melody  of  measured  numbers  have  been  at  once 
so  combined  in  our  English  verse  v  ithout  rime,  as  to  captivate  the 
most  reluctant  ea  ■,  and  satisfy  the  most  delicate  or  fastidious  taste. 
But  who  will  affirm  thai  the  majesty,  the  sublimity,  the  command  over 
the  heart,  the  similitude  to  nature,  and  the  charms  of  free  eloquence, 
can  be  so  powerfully  excited  in  a  long  series  of  rime  ? 

That  blank  verse  is  thought  better  because  easier,  will  not  probably 
be  the  result  of  their  experience  who  attempt  to  write  both,  with  equal 
approaches  to  their  respective  perfection.  Nor  do  I  believe  that  there 
exists  a  superior  facility  even  in  the  dramatic  blank  verse,  which  has 
much  greater  latitude  and  licence. 

What  may  be  the  case  in  other  modern  languages  I  shall  not  pre- 
sume to  determine.  But  it  is  observable,  that  if  the  French  have  rarely 
succeeded,  they  are  far  from  being  satisfied  themselves.  The  uniform 
position  of  their  accents,  and  want  of  variety  in  their  terminations,  is 
their  enemy  in  both.  On  this  account,  some  of  their  best  writers  in 
their  noblest  producLions  have  made  choice  of  prose  :  but  in  us  who 
are  not  confined  for  materials,  or  at  a  loss  for  models,  where  is  the 
excuse?  I  therefore  do  not  wish  Milton  to  have  written  in  rime,  not 
only  because  I  cannot  wish  his  w.<rk  otherwise  than  it  is,  but  because 
I  firmly  believe  that  to  wish  it  had  been  in  rime,  would  be  inconsistent 
with  the  principles  of  criticism. 

-  There  are  those  who  will  think  the  claim  of  simplicity  paradoxical ; 
but  if  the  rejection  of  unnatural,  false,  and  superfluous  ornaments,  be 
the  character  of  simplicity,  this  kind  of  verse  may  claim  that  distinction. 


TWO  LETTERS'  from  Thomas  Falconer,  J.M.  of  Corpus 
Christi  College,  Oxford,  to  the  Editor  of  the  Gentleman's 
Muicazine,  on  the  Articles  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  relating 
to  the  Oxford  Strabo. 


ADVERTISEMENT— The  first  Letter  was  puhUshcJ  bifore  the 
first  R.eply  to  the  cahimniatufs  of  the  University  of  Oxford  appeared  ; 
and  the  second  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Editor  of  the  Gentleman's  Ma- 
gazine xvhen  the  subsequent  Reply  was  cammunicated  to  me. 

Jan.  <),  1813.  T.  F. 

'  We  are  requested  as  an  act  of  impartiality  to  republish  thesa  two  letters  in  our 
iJnuTmxl.  iu  order  to  record  tht;  uchok  controversy  in  the  same  publication. 
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Sept.  6,  180^. 

In  the  account  of  the  edition  of  Strabo,  printed  at  Oxford,  which 
appeared  in  the  last  Edinburgh  Review,  there  are  the  most  odious 
of  all  moral  combinations,  malignity  with  hypocrisy,  and  igno- 
rance with  pride.  Of  ignorance,  untempered  with  modest 
hesitation,  and  intrepid  in  proportion  to  the  contempt  of  the 
danger  of  detection,  at  least  by  an  Oxonian,  take  the  following 
examples  : 

"  We  prosiimr,"  says  the  Reviewer,  "  that  citius,"  in  the  following 
passage,  "  here  stands  for  crebrnis ;  tor,  iIkju^Ii  '  it  rains  faster'  be  a 
common  vulgarism  in  English,  we  do  not  believe  that  it  had  even  that 
humble  station  in  any  idiom  of  the  Latin  that  existed  prior  to  the 
Oxonian/' 

"  Observanduin  est,  quo  xiokntlor  est  sulis  ardor,  co  citius  Jieri  plw 
vias." 

The  Author  of  the  note  is  comparing  the  narratives  of  Nearchus 
and  Aristobulus,  respecting  the  time  of  the  commencement  of  the 
voyage  down  the  Indus.  It  was  necessary  to  mark  the  access  of 
the  rainy  season  in  different  latitudes.  He  quotes  Bernier,  to 
prove  that,  at  Delhi,  the  rains  begin  to  fall  in  July,  and  cease  at 
the  beginning  of  October  •,  and  that  on  the  coast  of  Malabar,  ac- 
cording to  Grose's  observations,  they  commenced  at  the  end  of 
May,  and  ceased  at  the  beginning  of  September.  He  then  re- 
marks, that  the  rains  set  in  earlier  in  those  places  where  the  heat 
of  the  sun  is  greater.  But  the  Reviewer  would  wish  the  Autho? 
to  have  said,  that  it  rains  faster  in  such  cHmates ;  and  so  indeed 
he  might  have  said,  if  he  had  understood  no  more  of  the  subject 
than  the  Reviewer.  Can  the  Reviewer  be  ignorant,  that  citms 
denotes  priority  of  time  ?  Is  he  ignorant  that  Horace  has  used  It 
in  this  sense  ?  "  Suprema  citius  solvet  amor  die."  Can  he  show, 
that  the  adjective  citiis  signifies  something,  which  cito^  the  adverb, 
cannot  express  ?  If  he  cannot,  as  is  most  probable,  I  shall  be  satis- 
fied with  the  misapprehension  of  the  meaning  of  this  word  by  Ser-. 
vius,  when  applied  by  Virgil  to  Mercury.  I  neither  adopt  nor 
reject  the  allegorical  part  of  the  interpretation.  I  do  not  examine 
whether  it  be  just  or  not.  I  produce  the  passage  merely  to  show 
what  signification  Servius  affixed  to  a  particular  word : 

"  Mercurius  citiis  diciliir,  quod,  quum  alia  sig/ia  turde  ad  ortus  suos 
recurra7if,  Mercurius  decimo  octavo  (lit  in  ortu  sua  inve/ritur." 

The  Reviewer  may,  perhaps,  perceive,  that  his  humor  requires 
the  support  of  more  learning  than  he  possesses.  He  says,  that 
"  a  sentence  or  opinioxi  is  stretched  out  geographically  by  the 
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mile,  from  one  gate  of  a  great  city  to  another."  Will  the  Re- 
viewer have  the  goodness  to  specify  these  gates,  with  their  dis- 
tance from  each  other  ?  The  words  of  the  note  are,  "  a  porta  Es- 
quilind  versus  Labicanam."  This  judge  of  Roman  Latinity  trans- 
lates a  and  versus  by  the  EngUsh  words j'rom  and  to ;  and,  conse- 
quently, these  gates  must  be,  according  to  him,  the  Esquiline  and 
that  called  Labicana,  and  the  intermediate  space  furnishes  the 
distance  for  the  protraction  "  of  the  sentence  or  opinion  geogra- 
phically by  the  mile."  But  an  Edinburgh  stripling  referred  me  to 
a  book  of  his  worthy  and  really  learned  master,  the  Roman  Anti- 
quities, by  Dr.  Adam  of  the  High  School  j  and  there  I  found,  in 
the  account  of  the  principal  gates  of  Rome,  that  the  Esquiline 
and  that  named  I^abicana  were  o?ie  and  the  same  gate.  «  Esqui- 
lina,  anciently  Metia,  Labicana,  vel  Lavicana."  p.  563.  The  au- 
thor of  the  note  then  has  misled  the  Reviewer !  No,  gentle  reader, 
the  Reviewer  has  mistaken  a  road  for  a  gate.  Strabo,  p.  338, 
would  have  informed  his  ne\£  acquaintance^  that  the  via  Labicana 
commenced  at  the  Esquiline  gate  ,■  and  hence  the  gate  obtained 
one  of  its  various  synonyms.  It  remains  for  the  Reviewer  to  give 
us  the  distance  from  the  Esquiline  gate  to  the  Esquiline  gate — in 
miles.  But,  admitting  that  Labicana  denoted  a  gate  instead  of  a 
road,  how  would  the  pomoerium  of  the  city  have  been  enlarged  br 
an  extension  of  it  from  one  gate  to  another  already  existing  ? 

The  Reviewer  inquires,  with  the  sarrte  complacent  confidence, 
whether  it  be  possible  that  "  even  the  pressmen  at  Oxford  should 
be  ignorant,  that  there  was  at  Rome  a  Deics  Lunusy  as  well  as  a 
Dea  Luna  /"' 

I  have  applied  to  a  member  of  this  literary  body,  who  assures 
me,  "  that  he  is  ignorant  of  this  fact ;  that  he  had  formerly  ex- 
amined Montfaucon,  Spon,  and  Gruter,  as  well  as  the  ancient 
mythologists  •■,  that  he  cannot  recollect  an  earlier  proof  of  the 
worship  of  such  a  deity  by  a  Roman  (but  not  at  Rome)  than  that 
which  is  derived  from  the  votive  marble,  called  the  Palmyrene 
marble  ;  and  that  this  monument  will  authorize  this  conclusion 
only,  that  Malachbelus,  or  Luna  masculus,  as  he  is  called  by  Ter- 
tullian  in  his  Apologeticus,  was  honored  in  the  East  by  a  Roman 
emperor ;  and  that  if  he  ever  had  a  separate  temple,  or  an  altar, 
in  common  with  any  other  god  at  Rome,  (Aglibolus,  or  rather 
Aglibelus,  for  instance,  it  might  be,)  the  introduction  of  these 
Oriental  deities  was  posterior  to  the  time  of  Strabo."  The  learned 
pressman'^  reply  is  satisfactory,  at  least  to  me. 

With  respect  to  the  Maps,  the  Reviewer  says,  "  We  have  ex- 
amined only  that  of  the  Central  States  of  Greece  j  and  in  that 
we  neither  find  Erythrse  in  Boeotia,  nor  ^gas,  Histisea,  or  Orabise 
in  Euboea  (a  blunder  for  Orobiae),  though  they  are  all  described 
ascities  of  importance  in  the  text  of  the  Autlior,  are  duly  placed 
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in  the  Map  of  Mr.  D' Anville,  and  the  three  first,  moreover,  dis- 
tinguished as  independent  states  by  their  coins  still  extant."  If 
the  existence  of  coins  is  to  determine  the  measure  of  this  error,  the 
omission  of  Erythne  in  Boeotian  this  place  may  be  reserved  for  in- 
sertion till  its  mint  be  discovered.  For  the  same  reason,  we  may 
postpone  the  addition  of  jSLg^e  in  Euboea.  The  Reviewer  places 
ancient  mints  at  pleasure ;  and  he  is  equally  indifferent,  whether 
at  Erythne  in  Boeotia,  or  Erythrse  in  Ionia  j  at  JEg-x.  in  Euboea,  or 
JjLg-x  in  MoXx-a..  Elistiaea,  loo,  it  seems,  is  omitted.  Would  not 
the  substitution  of  Oreus  satisfy  the  Reviev.er's  precision  ?  Did 
he  know,  that  Thucydides,  Polybius,  and  Diodorus,  call  it  Oreus, 
and  Livy,  Oreum  ?  that  Pausanias  relates,  that  there  were  persons 
in  his  time  who  called  Oreus  in  Euboea  by  its  ancient  name,  His- 
tiaea  ?  and  that  Strabo,  p.  649,  says,  that  it  was  named  Oreus, 
instead  of  Histixa  ?  Of  these  facts,  he  may  well  be  supposed  to  be 
ignorant  ;  but  he  might  have  done  what  his  own  words  respecting 
the  Map  of  D'Anville  induce  the  Reader  to  believe  he  had  done ; 
he  might  have  read  in  that  Map  these  words,  '<  Oreus,  prius 
htidca." 

He  proceeds  to  say,  that  the  Author  of  the  Notes  has  displayed 
in  Geography  and  History  "  the  same  sort  of  accuracy  as  in  Gram- 
mar." Of  the  geographical  errors,  except  the  omission  of  qne  or 
two  places  in  a  Map,  he  has  not  produced  one  example.  The 
single  historical  error  is  this  :  "  Philip,  the  son  of  Demetrius,  is 
called  repeatedly  Philip  the  Second,  though  he  was  the  fourth  re- 
gularly acknowledged  King  of  Macedonia  of  that  name,  and  tlie 
fifth,  if  the  son  of  Cassander  be  admitted  into  the  catalogue."  I 
have  carefully  examined  the  number  of  passages  in  which  Philip 
the  son  of  Demetrius  is  mentioned,  in  order  to  determine  on  what 
ground  the  invidious  expression,  "  repeatedly,"  could  be  justified. 
It  appears  that  there  are  only  two,  to  which  notes  are  subjoined ; 
and  in  one  only  of  these  t'wo  (such  is  the  Reviewer's  fidelity  and 
accuracy  in  assertion)  has  the  Author  apparently  entitled  the  son 
of  Demetrius  the  second  Philip.  The  subject  of  the  note  is  Pe- 
parethus.  The  Author  first  mentions  the  contest  of  Philip  and 
the  Athenians  respecting  this  island.  It  was  at  length  dismantled 
by  Philip,  This  was  the  first  time  it  was  destroyed.  After  the 
description  of  the  island,  the  note  concludes  with  these  words  : 
*'  I^t  Sciathum  et  Peparethum  iirhes  Philippus  Macedo  secundus 
diruit"  This  was  the  second  destruction  of  Pep  irethus  ;  and  I 
am  well  satisfied,  that  it  was  the  Author's  intention  to  have  ex- 
pressed this  circumstance,  and  not  to  have  marked  in  the  succes- 
sion of  Macedonian  kings  the  place  of  the  person  by  whom  it  was 
effected. 

One  word  in  conclusion  respecting  the  Author  of  the  notes. 
He  is  represented  by  the  Reviewer  as  «  a  distinguished  Graduate, 
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selected  from  the  whole  body  of  Academics,"  and  «  at  an  ad- 
vanced age."  He  was  tiot  at  an  advanced  age  ;  he  was  not  se- 
lected from  the  whole  body  of  Academics ;  he  was  not  se- 
cluded from  the  avocations  of  society  •,  and  his  name  also  "  stands 
in  the  title-page,  without  any  decorative  adjunct,  or  title  of  de- 
gree." 

I  beg  leave  to  recapitulate  the  obligations  of  the  unlearned  to 
this  Reviewer.  He  has  added  to  the  ancient  city  of  Rome  a  new 
gate,  (not  indeed  without  some  precursors  in  this  error ;  but  he 
does  not  seem  to  know  that  this  is  an  error  ;)  not  by  making  two 
out  of  one,  but  by  transmuting  a  road  into  a  gr.te  j  has  enriched 
the  mythic  idolatry  of  its  inhabitants  with  the  addition  of  a  new 
deity  ;  and  has  assigned  to  one  place  in  EuboC3>  and  to  another  in 
Boeotia,  the  dignity  of  a  specific  coinage,  unknov/n  when  they 
existed. 

I  now  bid  farewell  to  this  "  same  learned  Theban." 

Yours,  &c.       THOMAS  FALCONER. 

P.  S.  I  cannot  assign  a  more  probable  period  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  worship  of  Deus  Luna  at  Rome,  than  the  reign  of 
Elagabalus.  He  assumed  the  Syrian  name  of  the  Sun  j  but  when 
he  associated  himself,  as  that  deity,  with  the  Moon,  by  what  he 
called  marriage,  the  image  of  the  Moon  represented  a  female, 
Urania.  It  was  brought  from  Carthage.  The  identity  of  sex  was 
no  obstacle  to  union  in  the  opinion  of  this  bestial  Emperor,  if  he 
had  preferred  the  Luna  masculus  as  his  consort. 

It  is  singular,  that  so  learned  an  Editor  as  Irmisch  should  not 
have  perceived  the  analogy  in  the  Palmyrene  marble  between  Ag- 
libolus  or  Aglibelus,  and  Elagabalus.'  I  now  conclude  generally, 
tliat  the  Detcs  Ltinus  was  not  known  at  Rome. 


Jiili/  SI,  1810. 

J.  HAVE  some  reason  to  think,  that  the  Author  of  the  "  Vindica- 
tion of  the  University  of  Oxford  against  the  Calumnies  of  the 
Edinburgh  Reviewer,"  may  have  relied  upon  my  accuracy  in  de- 
nying the  existence  of  Coins  of  certain  cities,  which,  in  the  last 
Number  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  the  writer  asserts,  are  to  be 
found  *'  in  Collections  in  London."  ^  I  also  consider  mysejf  as  re- 
sponsible to  the  public  for  other  parts  of  ihe  Letter,  which  you 
inserted  in  your  Magazine. 

I  had  accused  the  Reviewer  of  mistaking  a  road  for  a  gate  ;  and 
he  thus  defends  his  ignorance,  p.  172  :  ''  That  passages  in  which 

'  See  his  Edit,  of  Hciodi un.     Gibbon,  vol.  i. 
*  I  have  reason  to  think,  that  the  Reviewer  heie  .  efers  to  his  own  collection. 

VOL.  VII.  a.  Jl.  NO.  XIV.  Q 
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there  is  neither  sense  nor  grammar,  should  not  be  interpreted  as 
tJieir  author  meant,  is  no  wonder ;  and  will  their  defender  presume 
to  say,  that  there  is  either  in  such  sentences  as  Douaii  tamen  sen- 
tentiam  intetligo  esse  a  porta  Esqiiilina  versus  Labicanamt  or 
impose  on  us  the  duty  of  presuming,  that  when  the  substantive 
which  ought  to  have  followed  was  left  out,  the  adjective  wa* 
meant  to  be  referred  to  any  other  than  that  which  went  immedi- 
ately before  ?"  I  request  his  Scholarship  to  apply  this  canon  to 
the  following  passage  of  Livy  :  "  Via  Labicana  Roma  Labicos 
ferebat  ab  Esquilina  porta  incipiens  simul  cum  Praenestina." 
The  gentleman  confesses  that,  a  prior?,  he  did  not  know  which 
were  gates  and  which  were  roads  •,  and  then  falls  into  a  querulous 
babble  about  grammar,  and  the  relation  of  substantive  and  adjec- 
tive, as  if  this  latter  point,  or  even  the  whole  science  of  grammar, 
would  help  him  to  the  knowledge  of  the  number  and  respective 
names  of  the  gates  and  roads  of  ancient  Rome,  whilst,  in  a  ques- 
tion purely  grammatical,  his  skill  could  not  save  him  from  trans- 
lating versus  to,  instead  of  roxcards,  a  word  of  very  different  im- 
port, in  order  to  make  it  answer  to  a,  from. 

With  respect  to  the  omission  of  places  in  the  Central  Map  of 
Greece,  the  Reviewer  complained  that  Histiaea  is  not  inserted ;  to 
which  I  replied,  that  Oreus,  another  name  for  the  same  place,  was 
to  be  found  in  that  situation.  He  is  not,  however,  satisfied  with 
the  substitution  of  this  appellation,  and  avers,  that  Histiaea  was 
*'  the  oiili^  name  under  which  that  place  ever  existed  as  a  state, 
or  free  eitt/.'^  p.  177.  The  Editor  of  Strabo  prescribed  another 
rule  for  the  omission  or  insertion  of  the  different  places  in  his 
maps ;  and  the  Reviewer  thinks  that  his  own  is  more  proper. 
This  is  a  correct  account  of  the  objection.  But  Strabo,  pp.  649, 
650,  says,  that  the  place  had  two  names,  Oreus  and  Histiaea,  ia- 
the  same  manner  as  the  names  Sparta  and  Lacedsemon  denoted 
the  same  city.  D'Anville,  in  whose  map  this  among  other  cities 
is  said  by  the  Reviewer  to  be  "  duly  placed,"  has  given  Oreus  the 
precedence,  notwithstanding  the  superior  dignity  of  the  other  de- 
nomination, Histiasa. 

The  Reviewer  has  observed  the  word  Hlstiaion,  and  not  Oriton, 
on  the  Coins,  and  therefore  boldly  asserts,  that  the  place  never  ex- 
isted as  a  free  city  under  any  other  name.  But  the  evidence  of  a  Ro- 
man, speaking  of  Roman  transactions,  may  perhaps  be  heard  even 
against  this  ardent  modern  admirer  of  the  Roman  language.  "  Om- 
nibus Graeciae  civitatibus  banc  pacem  approbantibus,  soli  -/Etoli  id 
decretum  decem  legatorum  clam  mussantes  carpebant ;  literas  ina- 
nes  vana  specie  libertatis  adumbratas  esse.  Cur  enim  alias  Roma-, 
nis  tradi  urbes,  nee  nominari  eas,  alias  nominari,  et  sine  traditi- 
one  juberi  liberas  esse,  nisi  ut  quae  in  Asia  sint,  liberentur.  Ion- 
ginquitate  ipsa  tutiores :  quae  in  Graecia  sint,  ne  nominatae  inter" 
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clplantur,  Corinthus,  et  Chalcls,  et  (proh  pudor,  Mr.  Reviewer) 
OREUM  cum  Eretria  et  Demetriade.  Nee  tota  ex  vano  crimi- 
natio  erat ;  rhd/itafuitur  enim  de  Corintho,  et  de  Chalcide,  et  De- 
metriade,  quia  in  seiiafus  coiisnilo,  quo  missi  decern  legati  ab  urbe 
erant,  ca'lerai  Grrcc'ui'  aUjae  Asirc  hand  diibic  /iho'aljanfnr."  It 
seems  that  Oreum  was  afterwards  assigned  to  Eumenes,  and  thus 
lost  its  independence :  *'  Oreum  et  Eretriam  decem  legati  Eumeni 
regi  Attali  lilio  dabant."  The  Historian,  however,  has  not  yet 
liberated  the  Reviewer  from  my  hold  ;  for  he  adds,  "  dissentiente 
Ouinctio,  venit  res  in  arbitrium  senatus  ;  sei/a/wi  libertatem  his  ci- 
xitatthus  dedit,  Carysto  adjecto."  I.iv.  Hist.  lib.  xxxiii,  c.  34. 
The  Reviewer's  delicacy  shrinks  at  "  boldfaced "  assertions  of 
negatives ;  but  it  seems  that,  in  extremities,  afjirtnutivcs  may  re- 
quire their  adherents  to  put  the  very  same  face  upon  their  cause. 

We  are  informed,  that  Coins  of  JEg-s.  in  Euboea  ^re  preserved 
in  Collections  in  London ;  and  likev/ise  that  these  Coins,  as  well 
as  those  of  ^gse  in  ^olia,  have  been  attributed  to  ^Egoe  in  Ma- 
cedonia, which  latter  place,  it  is  observed,  could  not  have  coined 
money  till  after  the  Roman  conquest,  "  to  which  the  fabric  of 
moat  of  these  Coins  proves  tliem  to  be  long  anterior."  Here  are 
certainly  indications  of  personal  examination,  and  particulai's  of  a 
conference  of  the  Reviewer  either  with  the  possessor  of  these 
Coins,  or  with  some  other  friend.  But  still  the  result  is  only  this, 
that  the  fabric  of  most  of  them  is  anterior  to  the  date  of  some 
others  of  a  different  place,  which  they  resemble.  It  is  clear  that 
my  doubts  are  still  proper.  As  to  the  omission-  of  JE.g'x.  in  the 
map,  I  shall  venture  to  suggest  a  reason.  The  words  of  Strabo, 
p.  588,  are,  "  They  say,  that  opposite  to  thi's  coast  was  ^Egse  in 
Eubcea,  where  is  a  temple  of  the  ^gaean  Neptune.  The  passage 
across  from  Anthedon  to  JEg-x.  is  120  stadia,  and  from  the  other 
places  somewhat  fewer.  The  temple  is  situated  upon  a  lofty  hill, 
and  there,  teas  formerlif  a  citif.  And  near  ^ga;  was  Orobiae." 
It  is  evident  that  Orobise  no  longer  existed,  from  a  passage  in  the 
next  book.  In  his  specific  description  of  Euboea  he  does  not 
allude  even  to  these  ancient  particulars  respecting  ^gx.  This 
may  account  for  the  omission  in  the  map. 

It  is  admitted  by  the  Reviewer,  that  the  coins  of  Erythrse  in 
Ionia,  and  Erythrx  in  Boeotia,  have  the  same  epigraph,  EPT.  I 
am  disposed  to  hesitate,  although,  after  much  investigation  in  se- 
veral numismatic  works,  I  at  length  discovered  an  intimation  of 
the  existence  of  a  coin  with  the  above  inscription,  «*  EPT.  EPY- 
^PAT,  Erythrae,  Boeotiae."  Notit.  El.  Numismat.  ab  Erasmq 
Frolich.  1758.  He  does  not  add  the  emblems,  nor  any  other  cir- 
cumstances. The  reason  for  my  hesitation  in  admitting  this  to 
have  been  a  coin  of  Erythrae  in  Boeotia  is,  that  the  place  had  no 
political  consequence,  nor  is  it  more  than  casually  noticed  by  his- 
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toiians  ;  whereas  Erythrie  in  Ionia  for  a  long  time  maintained  an 
importance  by  its  navy,  which  connected  it  with  the  affairs  of 
other  nations.  The  BcEotian  shield  on  the  coin  will  not  contradict 
my  supposition  that  it  is  from  the  Ionian  mint,  because  the  Ionian 
ErythrK  is  said  by  Strabo  to  have  been  a  colony  of  the  Boeotian 
Erythrse,  p.  587.  The  Bceotian  horse  indeed  might  be  impressed, 
as  an  indication  of  the  kind  of  military  force  peculiar  to  a  plain 
country,  such  as  Bocotia  was  -,  but  it  is  well  known  that  it  is  also 
used  to  characterise  maritime  states. 

In  my  first  Letter  I  had  abstained  from  any  philological  dis- 
cussions. I  beg  leave  now  to  introduce  what  I  then  suppressed  ■, 
as,  without  borrowing  an  hypothesis  from  the  Minerva  of  Sanc- 
tius,  or  conferring  with  others,  I  had  defended  the  passage  in  the 
Preface  upon  a  principle,  the  correctness  of  which  further  consi- 
deration has  confirmed.  The  passage  in  question  is  this :  "  Cje- 
terum  agam  uti  potero,  et,  si  nihil  aliud  afferam,  saltem  ea  receii- 
sebo,  quie  rationem  operis  te  edoceant,  (jiiilms  suhmuia  iiistrncfa 
est.  haec  edltio,  vcl  quie  aliqua  ex  parte  incrcmenta  earn  sumsisse 
contigerit."  Now,  Sir,  I  contend,  that  instructa  est  is  not  merely 
defensible,  but  strictly  correct.  I  had  observed,  (for  I  extract  my 
remarks  from  the  letter  in  its  original  form,)  "  common  sense 
(and  Roman  Latin,  except  when  composed  or  examined  by  the 
Reviewer,  is  something  not  ten/  different)  requires,  that  in  speak- 
ing of  what  is  tiljsoiiitctifi  we  should  not  employ  a  mood  which  im- 
ports potentiality,  and  in  that  potentiality  the  existence  of  some 
unexercised  power,  and  the  contingency  of  some  future  action. 
This  language  would  hideed  be  appropriate  in  a  prospectus  of  a 
work,  but  it  is  not  adapted  to  the  explanation  of  what  a  work,  when 
tonrp/eted,  conlanis."  This  principle  appears  to  me  to  be  so  just, 
that  any  grammatical  analysis  which  does  not  accord  with  it  may 
be  deemed  incorrect.  The  Reviewer  himself  has  explained  two 
passages  of  Cicero's  letters  to  Atticus,  upon  the  supposition,  of  an 
ellipsis,  which  may  be  admitted  here  :  qu:e  slnt  subsidia,  qulbus 
subsidiis  instructa  est  hsec  editio.  The  first  passage  from  Cicero 
I  cannot  examine,  as  it  differs  in  the  Review  so  much  from  the 
passage  in  the  original,  that  the  reference  may  be  inaccurate.  The 
second  passage  is  this :  quid  nobis  faciendum  est  ignoro.  The 
Reviewer  says,  "  quid  sit,  quod  nobis  faciendum  est  ignoro,  would 
be  used  in  a  technical  statement,"  and  I  beUeve  the  observation  to 
be  good  ;  but  he  has  not  considered,  that  .s77  has  been  proposed 
by  several  commentators  •,  that  Emesti  (his  friend)  thinks  it  is  a 
gloss,  or  proposes  to  retain  it  by  dividing  the  sentence  into  two 
members  by  an  interrogation  ;  quid  nobis  faciendum  est  ?  ignoro. 
These  matters,  particularly  as  Ernesti  has  meddled  with  them,  the 
Reviewer  may  contemn,  but  he  should  have  previously  ascertained 
whether  the  ground  were  disputed  or  not,     I  can,  however,  con- 
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ceive  a  case  where  faciendum  est  with  a  word  expressive  of  un- 
certainty would  be  proper.  The  uncertainty  does  not  here  respect 
the  time,  but  the  thing  to  be  done.  The  time  might  require  some- 
thing to  be  done  immediately  ;  what  is  ii.irc  to  be  done.  Quid 
faciendum  sit  would  relate  to  something  which  might  eithf^r  be 
done  some  time  hence,  or  not  at  all.  Upon  an  examination  of  the 
time  in  Cicero's  letter,  I  do  not  perceive  its  urgency,  and  therefore 
some  correction  of  the  verb  may  be  required. 

The  Reviewer  censures  the  accusative  earn  with  contigerit  and 
an  infinitive.  I  have  Scotch  authority  for  such  practice ;  and  Dr. 
Adam  may  be  found  to  be  an  offender  of  the  same  class  as  the 
writer  of  the  foregoing  barbarism.  In  p.  136  of  the  sixth  edition  of 
his  Latin  Grammar,  speaking  of  contigit,  he  says,  **  we  must 
either  say,  me  contigit  esse  domi,  or  mihi  contigit  esse  domi." 
The  same  remark  and  the  same  example  are  to  be  found  in  John- 
son's Grammatical  Commentaries. 

The  Reviewer  acknowledges  that  he  made  "  one  hasty  objec- 
tion" to  the  epithet  major,  applied  to  fides.  He  said,  that  "  faith 
or  unbelief  was  exhibited  m  a  tangible  or  visible  form,  ascertained 
by  cubical  or  superficial  measure."  But  Virgil  was  not  satisfied 
with  major.  He  materialised  faith  or  belief  to  U  greater  degree: 
he  says, 

tibi  maxima  rerum 
J'  erhorumque  fides. 

I  thus  take  my  leave  once  more.  I  really  cannot  see  any  mark 
of  the  giant  breed  in  this  Reviewer  ;  or,  if  he  boast  of  his  descent 
from  that  race,  I  do  not  suppose  that  he  is  vulnerable  in  the  usual 
part  where  giants  of  old  were  exposed  to  their  enemy,  as  it  seems 
from  recent  encounter?  that  no  advantage  is  likely  to  be  gained  by 
aiming  at  the  forehead  of  this  species. 

*  Yours,  &c.  THO.  FALCONER. 


Observation  on  Mr.  Blomjield's  Sept.  C.  Tkehas. 


To  THE  Editor  Of  the  Classical  Journal. 

1  HROUGH  the  medium  of  your  publication,  I  take  the  opportu- 
nity of  calling  Mr.  Blomfield's  attention  to  a  slight  error,  (if  it 
be  not  an  error  of  the  press)  whicli  exists  in  his  Glossary  to 
the    Sept.   c.   Thebas.      In  the   fifteenth    line     we    have    the 
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■word  h^akuf^^vdi  i  the  present  indicative  of  which  verb  is  l^«- 
Xu^oo,  not  e^uX-lj3-M,  as  it  stands  in  the  Glossary.  '^Ov  l0aA:/<f  hi 
7r«o$acr{5  r]  T^yjim    o'aov.      Fragm.    Eurip.    p.  482.  (Edit.  Beck.) 

s^aAe/^ovT^j  l);  >;  toI^.     Aristoph.  Equit.  1181 'AXsI^m  vox  iiauci 

est. 

V.  L. 


PROMETHEUS  FINCTUS  EMENDATUS. 

V.  L.  Ephemeridis  Classics  Editori  S.  D. 

oequentem  emendationem,  et  vere  Porsonianam,  tibi  et  reipub- 
licos  oblatam  literarije,  humaniter  veUm  a  me  accipias.  Profecta 
est  ab  amici  manu,  hominis  sane  perpaucorum  hominum,  htera- 
rumque  cum  Grsecarum  tum  etiam  Latinarum  non  mediocris 
ornamenti.  Quid  non  ab  illo  expectandum  est,  qui  taha  obiter  et 
perfunctorie  et  quasi  ocuUs  currentibus  potest  comminisci  ? — 
Aurora,  precor,  oriatur  celatae  istius  virtutis  •,  quod  fauste,  feli- 
citer,  prospereque  eveniat, 
iii.  Calend.  Jul.  mdcccxiii. 


" EyvMKu,  To1<jZi  X  ovlh  avTBiTrslv  e^w.     Prorn.  Pinct.  51. 

Sic  miro  consensu  codices  et  editiones  omnes  ante  Blomfiel- 
dium  J  qui  facili  mutatione,  scilicet  voces  transponendo,  legit 
syvoixu,  xai  ro'ijV  O'jIvj  uvT^nrfiv  syw.  Lege  Byvwxa,  to7o"?s  S'  ovtiv 
uvTzmiiv  ?%«;. 

Ssepe  pronomini  ols  postponitur  conjunctio  Is.  tmvIs  V,  QM'mov, 
Ao/ojy.  Phceniss.  1601.  ^yi  'ju,s,  tovIs  §"  alriw.  ibid.  638.  iiii  roTcrSs 
V  lo-TTs/VavTO.  ibid.  1255.  Itti  t'SjIz  S'  rjyopsvz.  Orest.  888.  Tr,vh  8s 
^Sova.  Med.  314.  ek  rijcSr  S"  aurrj  yrj^  ci7raAAK(7crou  ttoIci.  ibid.  727. 
rjOi  S'  «u  xc'mK^i  TTaAiv.  Av.  2.  tyjvO:  le  rpix^oXov.  ibid.  1.  In 
omnibus  his  fere  locis  interdum  omittitur  ol,  interdum  mutatur, 
ab  Aldo  et  MSS.  quibusdam,  vel  utrisque.  Js  igitur  hie  semel 
omisso,  facile  infercirent  librarii  xa.)  ante  oHh,  sensui  potius  et 
metro  quam  linguse  rationi  morem  gerentes.  Cf.  etiam  Porsoni 
notam  ad  Med.  319.  Ceterijm  monuit  vir  magnus  vocabula  os  et 
yap  saepissime  in  MSS.  esse  confusa-,  ut  et  yap  et  kuI.  Quidni 
igitur  confundantur  hi  et  xa)  ?  Speciosa  tamen  est  conjectura 
Blomfieldii,  et  speciosis  nititur  argumentis. 
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METRICAL  JRRJNGEMENT 

RESTORED  TO  HORACE,  &c. 

jMetrical  Arrangement  restored  to  Horace,  Book  iii.  Ode  12. 

Scarcely  two  editions  of  Horace  agree  in  the  metrical  arrange- 
ment of  the  twelfth  Ode  in  his  third  Book.  The  present  mode  of 
representing  the  order  of  the  lines  is  laid  before  the  public  as  having 
novelty,  at  least,  to  recommend  it.  If  we  believe  Dr.  Scale, 
[Analysis  of  Greek  Metres,  sixth  edition,  p.  40.]  in  the  line 

Eques  ipso  I  melior  Bel  |  l^rbphont'e  \  neque  pugno, 

we  should  have  the  third  paeon  in  tertio  ;  in  which  case  there  is 
room  to  doubt  the  propriety  of  the  licence.  [f  the  arrangement 
now  offered  be  right,  the  words  "  Snnul  unctos,  Sec.  ...  in  undis," 
are  wrongly  collocated  in  most  of,  if  not  all,  the  editions  before 
Francis.  The  whole  Ode  is  composed  of  forty  minor  Ionic  feet. 
18)3.  '  S.  S.I. 


HORACE,   BOOK  III.  ODE  12. 

Miseraruni  est,  neque  amori  dare  luduni, 
Neque  dulci  mala  vino  lavere,  aut  ex-      , 
aniniari  metuentes  patruae  ver- 

bera  linguae: 

Tibi  qualum  Cythcrea?  puer  ales, 
Tibi  telas,  operosaeque  Minervae 
Studium  aufert,  Neobule,  Ljparaei 
niter  Hebri; 

Eques  ipso  melior  Bellerophonte, 
Neque  puguo,  neque  segni  pede  victus, 
Simul  unctos  Tiberinis  hunieros  la- 
vit  in  undis : 

Catus  idem  per  apertum  fugientes 
Agitato  grege  cervos  jaculari,  et 
Celer  alto  latitantem  fruticeto  ex- 
cipere  aprura. 
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OBSERVATIONS  ON  SUIDAS. 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  Classical  Journal. 

A  CONSTANT  reader  will  feel  himself  obliged  to  any  one  of 
your  learned  correspondents  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  ex- 
plain to  him,  through  the  medium  of  your  Journal,  the  follow^ 
ing  passages  from  Suidas,  under  the  words,  il/axfiaTo^,  M«gxoj 
and  AoukHc.  !f  the  Gospels  bearing  the  names  of  these  three 
Evangelists  were  differently  divided  from  the  manner  in  which 
we  have  them  at  present, — (1)  who  divided  them  according 
to  the  account  given  us  by  Suidas?  (2)  who  divided  them  as 
they  stand  at  this  day, — why  was  the  alteration  made, — and 
when  ? 

STANS  PEDE   IN  UNO. 


ilfar5«»0f.   oVofta   xvpiov.   6   soayyeXiTTi^j.       MdT&iiio;   s^si   t/xXowj 

^ij.  (68.)  xs^oiXaiu  TVS.  (355.) 

MupKog,  OBvuyysXia-rijc,  s^u  TirKovg  ixyj.  (48.)  Xc^aXa/a  \;'.  (36.) 
Aovxuij    6    euayycAjcTT^j,    €)^st    t/tAouj    Try'.    (83.)    xst^aXanx  tju.:^. 

(348.) 


i'OTES  ON  iESCHYLUS, 

BY  PROFESSOR  PORSON. 

NEVER    BEFORE    PRINTED. 
TO    THE    EDITOR    OF    THE    CLASSICAL    JOURNAL. 

JtX  A  V I N  G  announced  it  to  you  some  time  ago,  as  my  intention  to 
insert  in  your  very  useful  publicationj  some  notes  written  by  our 
late  Greek  Professor,  upon  the  margin  of  a  copy  of  the_^rs/  Glas- 
gow edition  of  jEschylus,  and  now  in  my  possession,  I  take  this 
late  opportunity  of  fulfilling  my  promise,  in  part  at  least.     I  have 
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accordingly  sent  you  those  on  tlie  '  Piomctlieus  Viuctus.'  Tliey 
will  be  found  to  consist  almost  entirely  of  various  lections,  some 
of  them  suggested  by  the  Professor  himself.  In  the  mean  time  it 
refiects  no  slight  credit  on  the  ingenuity  and  learning  of  Mr. 
Blomfield,  when  we  find  that  in  several  instances  he  has  hit  upon 
the  same  alterations  in  this  play,  that  are  noted  down  on  the  margin 
of  the  booic  before  me.  The  rest  shall  follow  in  order.  The  notes 
on  the  remaining  plays,  with  the  exception  of  the  *  Septem  contra 
Thebas,'  are  not  so  numerous  as  those  on  the  '  Prometheus  Vinc- 
tus.'  They  will,  as  here,  be  copied  faithfully  from  the  manuscript, 
and  placed  between  mverted  commas.  Mr.  Blomfield's  text  |is 
considered  as  the  standard,  and  the  lines  refer  to  his  edition.  The 
common  reading  in  each  passage  is  also  added. 

J.  B.  T.  C.  C. 


49.  £t(^ti.')(Prl)  "  sTi^d-xPr^  v.  Heath." 

93,  ai^iaicriv)  *'  aJxlcuTiy  Heath,    potius    ax£iai(r<v."   Vulgo  aivuxiTt. 

121.  §i'  d-m-x^hixs   iA5oy5';)  "  v.  Valckenacr.  in  Eurip.    Phoeniss.  482. 

Herod.  I.  16'<)." 

122.  sKTOi-xvo^iTiy)  "  sl(roi^vsiJ<Tr/  Heath,"     Vulgo  s'i<TOi^vsu(n. 

156.  dSiTcvs)    "  a.Urxg  Bent,  in  Malel.  p.  66".  adstipulante  Heathio. 

Sed  fortasse  nihil  opus.  v.  Toup.  in  Suid.  I.  p.  87-     H.  praef." 

Vulgo  oi^aa-ijMc. 
161.  |U.';'r£)  '*  i^riT   dv.  Heath." 
1'84.  ccUlccg)  "  a-Kslxg." 

221,  %fe»^)  "x^siYj  Heath,  v,  Dawes,  p.  332."  Vulgo  ^^«j"  ■-?. 
ibid.   vTrsDG-^ovrac)    "  uTTz^iyjvras    Schol.  et  MSS.  quidam.  Heath." 

Vulgo  vTrs^s^ovra^. 
237.  y-a^sW)  "  £>ca5s;'£r'  Heath," 
243.  syJj  5'  iroXij^Ti^')  "  iyjj  ^'  &roXiJ.-fj7\  Schol.  probantibus  Heathio 

et  Valckemerio  ad    Eurip.    Phoeniss.    836'.'       Vulgo  lyvj  Sa 

roXy.rj^. 
553.  -jXyvv^r^v)  "  rjXyuv'jrjV  Heath,  ex  Scholiast."   Vulgo  aAyuvflvjv. 
272,3.  rov  •  •"TrfaVcroyr')    "  rov  "Tt^da-a-ovr'.  Heath."     Vulgo  rouj 

•  •  •  •  ir^aTo-ovTas. 
287.  yi^oLiTty'^vroy')  "  n^oLiKvoTvrny  Bentl.  in  Phal.  p.  140.  suffragante 

Heathio."   Vulgo  geminatur  a. 
348.  irccivM  zovSxaij)  "  sTratvMv"     [oi;oa/>t^]    "  Valckeuaer.  ad   Eurip, 

Phoeniss.  1723.   adplaudente  Heathio." 
402.  ^al^si)  "  Alias  ^a-Jsi ;  ([uod  improbat  cl.  Valckenaer.  ad  Eurip. 

Phoeniss.  1399" 
406,7,8.  Sa,y.^v7l(rTa.y.rov  aTr'ocrcraiy  paSivuiv  fsos)  Sic  legisse  Heathium, 

ncrape  ejiciendo  voces  iJ'  et  A£i/3o/x£va,  uctavit  Porsonus.    Vulgo 
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481.  a.\y.s;^  Vuljjo  a.ziy.s;.  "  a.y.ss  Dawes,  p.  318.     accinente  Heathio. 

Sic  in  Eurij).    Androni.  131.   legendum   aV.sXiov  pro   dsiy.eKi.ovi 

ut  metrum  versus  noti  rogat,  sed  flagitat.  Frustra  igitur  Dawesii 

emendatioui  repugnat  R.  Ph.  Brunck.    ad   iEschyl.    Prometlu 

064." 
57s.  TtBr^lyoia-iv)  "  Ttsr^lyjiciv   Bentl.  in  Phalar.  p.  134."  Vulgo  det&t 

V.  tinalis. 
723.  .rw)  "  rot  Valckenaer.  ad  Eurip.  Phoeniss.  455."  Vulgo  ri. 
S75.  yEvvr^j'xara'v)  "  ^iy7i[Mex.rujv"  [^iyr^ij.dTujv']   "  Jos.  Scaliger  ex  Pey- 

rarecli  conjecture.   Vid.  L.  C.  Valckenrer.    ad   Eurip.  Phoeniss. 

639." 
983.  dv'jjyi  a-')  "  d-rlyzi  <t    Heath.  Recte." 
1010.    (rvij.po§aAs)       "     (rvij.<pocS.;    Valckenwr.     ad     Eurip.      Phoeniss. 

632."      cvu.(po^(yjg    m   uott\  Blomfieldius,    errore   forsan   typo- 

graphico. 
1023.  xar;)  "  KAITI  contracfe.  V.  Toup.  in  Suid.  III.  j).  56.  Vel  po- 

tiiis  KATI.     In    laniblich.  vit.  Pythag.  III.    §14.    p.  11.    pro 

dycco-'^s);  -/.arcl   lege  KATI.    dyaccrhl; — Et  proetered  reverens." 

Vulgo  scribitur  xaisrt. 
1028.  aVja-XovfTo-a)  "  a'l&aXouo-a-a.  Valckenajr.    in  Eurip.  Phoeniss.  524. 

probante  cl.  Htathio."  Vulgo  al^aXovc-a. 
1033.  yvv)  "  vuv"  (vuv)  "  ob  metrum."  Vulgo  vuv. 
1049.  (J^eiov)  "  iK,fTov  Stanl."  Vulgo  ij.b7l/jv. 
1071.  du.slvov')  "  Elegantiusueutruui  aasjvoy." 
1073.  avcvys)  "   d-yj^yst  licath.  v.  Sup.  946."  (983) 
1079.  'n'§o;  ravr')  '«  cf.  sup.    991."  (1028)    "  et  L.  C.  Valckenaer.  ad 

Eurip.  Phoeniss.  524."    (531.  Edit.  Porson.)    Vide   etiam  frag- 

mentuui  ex  Euripidis  .'^yleo  ab  ipso  Porsono  ibi   citatum,     ttcoc 

ravrcc   a?quatur  Anglica;  locutioni,    On  this,    On  the  strength 

of  this,  vel  And  now. 


CLASSICAL  CRITICISM. 


1 N  the  National  or  Imperial  Library  at  Paris,  (formerly  the  Bib- 
liotheque  du  Roi)  are  preserved  some  Manuscript  Copies  of  the 
Work  on  Chemistry,  or  rather  Alchymy,  by  Democritus^  These 
are  numbered  2275,  2325  &c.  and  Citizen  Ameilhon  has  described 
them  in  the  Sixth  Volume  of  "  Extraits  et  Notices  des  Manuscrits*' 
&c.  p.  318.  Two  words  occur  in  this  Treatise  of  Democritus, 
M^hich  are  not  found  in  Du  Cange's  *<  Glossar.  Infimse  Grsecitatis" 
nor  in  other  Glossaries :  one  is  A?xyv9oij  the  ablative  plural  of  Aexwv- 
5oj,  employed  here  to  signify  « the  yoljt  of  an  egg."     It  is  probable 
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that  Xe'xovflo,'  is  a  corruption  of  \sy.ikg,  which  in  good  authors  signi- 
fies the  same  thing  ;  indeed  we  can  scarcely  doubt  of  this  identity 
when  we  consider  that  the  subject  of  which  Democritus  treats  in 
this  passage  is  a  matter  belonging  to  eggs — "  mmv  Xey.uv^oii" — • 
Something,  besides,  which  should  have  the  property  of  rendering 
yellow :  as  the  expression  fav3wo-a<  indicates :  this  is  part  of  the 
phrase  ;  cowv  KEKvvQoig  ^avQuxrai  ^uvocfj^ivois. 

The  other  word  which  may  be  added  to  Du  Gauge's  Glossary 
is  oi/uxo7r«;)/oy,  used  to  express  something  equal  in  thickness  to  a 
person's  nail :  this  is  evidently  compounded  of  ovv^  unguisy  and 
TTixxos  densiiSf  spissus,  crassuSy  Sec. 
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JUST  PUBLISHED. 
CLASSICAL. 

Collections  from  the  Greek  Anthology;  and  from  the  Pastoral, 
Elegiac,  and  Dramatic,  Poets  of  Greece.  8vo.  price  ISs.  By  the 
Rev.  Robert  Bland,  and  Others. 

Euripidis  Hcraclidae,  ex  recensione  Petri  Elmsley,  A.  M.  qui  Anno- 
tationes  suas  et  Aliorum  Selectas  adjecit.     8vo.  price  5s.  6d. 

E  Gregorii  Nazianzcni  Carmiiiibus  et  Orationibus  Excerpta  Quaedara 
cura  H.  S.  Boyd.     Elegantly  Printed  in  small  8vo. 

M.  Tullii  Ciceronis  de  Natura  Deoruui,  liber  quartus.  E  Perve- 
tusto  Codice  MS.  Membranaceo  nunc  prinium  edidit  P.  Seraphinus 
Ord.  Fr.  Min.  Svo.     Bononiae,  1811. 

A  Tour  through  Italy,  exhibiting  a  view  of  its  scenery,  its  An- 
tiquities, and  its  jMonlments  ;  particularly  as  they  are  objects 
of  Classical  Interest  and  elucidation :  with  an  account  of  the  present 
state  of  its  cities  and  towns ;  and  occasional  observations  on  the 
recent  spoliations  of  the  French.  By  the  Rev.  John  Chetwode 
Eustace. 

Haec  est  Italia  diis  sacra,  lia-  gentes  ejus,  hasc  oppida  populorum. 

PUn.  Nat.  Hist,  m,  20. 

In  two  large  vols.  4to.  price  5\.  5s.  in  boards. 

T.  Livii  Pat  AVI  Ni  Historiarum  ab  urbe  condita  libri  qui  supersunt 
XXXV.     Recensuit  et  notis  ad  usura  scholaruiu  accommodatis  illustra- 
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xtt.  I.  B.  L.  Crevier,  Emeriius  Rhetorirae  Frofessrir  ia  CoHegr* 
Dormano-Eellovaco ;  Uaiversitaii*  Parisiensis.  Six  vols.  Svo.  price 
21.  2s,  boards. 

Professor  Monk  has  re-pitblished  his  edition  of  the  Ilippof I'tv s,  v^iiU 
a  complete  Index  to  the  Notes.  The  text  has  received  some  altera- 
tion, au(!  the  editor  has  proiJted  by  tlie  vKlmoiiitio^is  of  Mr.  Elmsley, 
Rir.  Tate,  and  other  able  scholars.  The  Froleasor  also  intends  to 
publish  the  Alcestis  of  Eun]>ides. 

A  few  copies  of  the  sixth  volume  of  Erfurdt's  Sophocles  are  ia  the 
hands  of  the  classical  booksellers. 

The  Third  Volume  of  a  much-improved  edition,  hv  Mr.  (Souiih,  of 
Hutchins's  History  of  Dorsetshire.     Pr.  61.  6i.  or  on  large  paptr  8l.  8s. 

The  History  and  Antiquities  of  Hawsted,  and  Hardwitk,  iu  the 
county  of  Suftolk,  By  the  Rev.  Sir  John  Cuiluni,  Bart.  F.  R.  S.  and 
r.  8.  A.  The  second  edition  with  corrections  by  the  Author,  and 
Notes  by  his  brother.  Sir '}  iioniasGcry  Cullum.  Of  this  edition  no 
more  than  230  copies  are  printed  ;  200  on  royal  paper,  price  21.  2s. 
and  30  on  imperial  paper,  price  ll.  45.  In  quarto  elegantly  printed, 
and  embellished  v.ith  heauliful  portraits  of  the  author,  and  his  ances- 
tor Sir  Thomas  CuUum ;  aiui  uiiie  other  plates. 

The  History  and  Antiquities  of  Hinckley,  in  the  county  of  Leicester; 
including;  the  hamlets  of  DadlingtoR,  S^oke,  Wykin,  and  the  Hyde. 
The  second  edil'on,  embellished  with  twenty-two  folio  plates.  To 
which  is  added,  the  History  of  V^'itherlcy,  in  the  same  county,  and  a 
large  Extract  of  the  Manduesscdtim  Romanort/m;  beins;  the  History 
and  Antiquities  of  Maiicetcr,  f  including  the  iiamlets  of  Hartsbili,  Old- 
bury,  and  Atherstone;)  and  also  of  t!ie  adjacent  parish  of  Ansiey,  in 
the  county  of  Warwick  ;  by  the  late  Jknjainin  Bartiett,  Esq.  F.  S.  A. 
with  additions.  Illustrated  by  seventeen  folio  plates.  By  John 
Nichols,  F.  S.  A.  Lund.  F.diub.  and  Pcrtl). — Of  this  edition  no  more 
than  fifty  Copies  arc  printed.     Price  2l.  2s.  folio. 

Pra^lectiones  y\(adenncv«  Oxonii  ilahiti«  ab  Edvardo  Copleston, 
-S. T.  B.  CoUe^ii  Oiielcnsis  Socio  ct  Pot-ticai  Fuhlice  Pra^lectore,  nunc 
Ecclesiae  Cathetiralis  Londineusib  Pra^bendario.     Svo.  i  js. 

Modern  Greelis.  An  Essay  on  certain  Points  of  Resemblance  be- 
tween   the    Ancient  and    Modern    Greeks.     By  the   Hon.  Ficd.    Syl. 

North  Douglas,  M.  P.  Svo.  7s.  Od. 

Vir<nK  Observations  in  Illustration  of  VirgU's  celebrated  fourth 
Eclogue.     By  Granville  Penn,  Esq.     Svo.  lis. 

Literary  Quarrels.  Beiig  a  Third  Volume  of  "Calamities  of 
Authors.""    Bv  the  Author  of  Curiosities  of  Literature.     Crown  8vo. 
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An  Inquiry  into  the  \atur"  and  Extent  oi  Poetic  Licence.  2ncl  ed. 
Pr,  12s.     By  N.  A.  Vigors,  Juii.,  Esq. 

The  fndex  Volume  (fortjiin'r  tfip  7th)  of  the  Literary  Anecdotes  of 
the  1  S/A  Century,  given  jnituitoissly  to  tlse  purchasers  of  the  former 
VoiyiHes. 

BIBLICAL. 

Ordinary  Operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  bv  the  Rev.  G.  S.  Faber, 
B.  D.  price  7s.     See  The  New  Ret'iew.  No.  VJ. 

A  Ciiristian's  Survey  of  al!  the  Principal  events  -am]  periods  of  tite 
World,  from  the  Commenceinenl  of  History,  to  the  Conclusion  of 
Prophecy.  By  Gr<inviile  Penn,  Esq.  Second  Edition.  Small  8vo. 
7s.  6d. 

The  Bioscope  ;  Or  Dial  of  Life  explained.  To  which  are  added,  a 
Translation  of  St.  Paulinus's  Epistle  to  Ceiantia  on  th'e  Rnle  of  Christian 
Life,  and  an  Elementary  View  of  General  Chronology,  with  a  perpetual 
Solar  and  Lunar  Calendar.  By  the  Author  of  "The  Christian  SurvevJ' 
Handsomely  prifited  in  small  Svo.  with  a  Plate.  12s. 

The  Hebrew  Primer,  by  the  Bishop  of  St.  David's,  a  new  edition 
42njo. 

Hebrew  Etymology:  consisting  of  select  Passages  of  Scripture:  m 
which  the  original  meanings  of  many  naities  of  persons  and  places  are 
interpreted  by  scripture.  To  uSiich  is  prefixed,  a  Critical  ExaraiaatioB 
#f  Exodus  iiL  14-.     "I  AM  hafk  sent  me.'     Pr.  2s. 


PREPARING  FOR  PUBLICATION. 
CLASSICAL. 

Dawes^ii  Miscellanea  Critica,  Svo.  cura  Kidd,  the  editor  of  Opuscula 
Ruhukeniana. 

Mr.  Kidd  is  also  prejxiring  for  the  pn  ss,  some  Criticism?,  Tracts, 
iS:c.  by  tfec  late  Professor  Porsoti. 

Mr.  E.  H.  Barker  intends  to  pi.blibh  a  Glcssarial  Judex  to  -all  the 
Plays  of  jEmhyluss,  whicli  will  coulain  copious  ilinstrations  of  the 
principal  words  and  phrases,  with  snch  Examples,  as  he  has  either 
observed  hinisell",  in  the  perusal  of  the  ancient  Authors,  or  remarked  in 
the  commentaries  on  them,  or  collected  from  books  of  miscellaneous 
criticism.  The  Quotations  will  be  made  in  the  very  words  of  the 
Qrigiuais,  with  the  most  exact  reference  to  the  authorities.     I'he  Work  i? 
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desisrned  chiefly  to  form  a  Supplemait  to  Dr.  Butler';^  edition  of 
JERchyhis.  Deficiencies  in  Mr.  Blom field's  Glossary  will  be  sup- 
plied. The  Notes  subjoined  to  some  of  the  Words  and  Phrases  will 
contain  original  Observations  ujion  the  Passages,  in  wli'ch  they  occur, 
with  occasional  Strictures  on  the  Commentators  and  the  Critics,  who 
have  undertaken  to  explain  this  difficult  Classic,  either  in  a  connected 
Work,  or  by  incidental  Illustrations.  Scattered  Notices  of  particular 
Passages,  especially  such  as  are  omitted  in  the  editions  of  Mr.  Blom- 
FILH.D  and  Dr.  Butler,  will  be  collected  together,  and  given  in  the 
very  words  of  the  Authors  without  any  abbreviation  of,  or  bare  refe- 
rence to,  them.  The  Work  will  be  published  in  an  octavo  form,  and 
sent  to  the  press  at  the  commencement  of  tlie  ensuing  year.  It  will  be 
followed  by  a  Glossarial  Index  to  those  Flays  of  Euripides,  which 
were  published  by  Professor  Porson. 

Mr.  Barker's  Edition  of  a  select  part  of  Demosthenes'' s  Orations^ 
which  he  announced  in  an  advertisement  preiixed  to  the  "  Classical 
Recreations,"  has  not  yet  been  sent  to  the  press,  because  he  has  deter- 
mined to  extend  hiS  plan,  and  to  avail  himself  of  some  editions,  and 
some  critical  works,   which  he  has  not  yet  had  an  opportunity  of  peru- 


Mr.  Barker  also  intends  to  prepare  for  the  press  a  BibUof^rophical 
Work,  containing  a  complete  View  of  all  the  best  and  most  valuable 
Editions  of  the  Classics,  together  with  a  complete  view  of  Works  on 
Latin  Criticism  and  Antiquities  (with  numerous  additions)  taken  from  a 
publication  of  the  greatest  celebrity,  where  the  student  would  not  expect 
to  find  such  information,  and  which  he  therefore  never  thinks  of  con- 
sulting. This  work  is  designed  for  the  use  of  the  student,  and  not 
for  the  gratification  of  the  curious,  the  amusement  of  the  idle,  or  the 
delight  of  the  collector.  Booksellers  will  find  this  a  convenient  manual 
to  assist  their  judgment  in  the  purchase  of  books.  The  work  will  be 
confined  for  the  present  to  the  classical  department. 

Mr.  Elmsley  is  preparing  an  edition  of  the  Helena  of  Euri- 
pides, on  the  same  plan  as  his  edition  of  the  Heraclidcc. 

A  new  edition  of  the  Greek  Delectus,  with  numerous  additions  and 
alteratioiis,  is  in  the   press. 

Dr.  Butler  has  made  considerable  progress  in  the  fourth  volume 
of  his  edition  of  Aeschylus.  The  Doctor  is  now  engaged  on  the  Frag- 
ments of  his  autiior,  and  has  completed  the  printing  of  the  Persce. 
Dr.  butler  means  to  give  a  new  Index  to  the  poet,  in  the  additional 
volume  that  is  to  contain  his  own  reading  of  the  text,  and  in  the  manner 
of  Beck's  Index  to  Euripides.  The  numbers  in  this  Index  will  refer 
to  the  text  of  Stanley  ;  and  an  Index  Rerum  and  Index  Auctorum, 
both  to  the  Notue  Variorum,  and  to  those  of  Stanley,  will  be  included 
in  the  volume  that  is  now  passing  through  the  press. 

Dr.  Maltby  has  dispatched  a  considerable  part  of  his  edition  of 
MoreWs  Greek  Thesaurus.     It  will  contain  the  latest  critical  discove- 
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lies,  with-  many  corrections  and  additions  in  regfard  to  the  former  work ; 
and  tlie  various  applications  of  eacli  word  will  be  added  in  Latin. 

Mr.  Blorafield  will  shortly  commence  printing  his  edition  of  the 
Pers^. 

Novum  Lexicon,  Gra;co-Latinum,  in  Novum  Testamentum,  congessit 
et  variis  Observationibus  Philologicis  illustravit  Job.  Freider  Schlcus- 
ner.  To  form  two  thick  volumes  in  8vo,  and  to  be  printed  from  the 
third  edition. published  at  Lcipsic  in  1808.  A  few  copies  will  also  be 
worked  off  on  royal  8vo.  writing  paper,  to  form  four  volumes. 

Herodotus,  Gr.  et  Lat.  with  all  the  Notes  of  Wessoling,  Gale,  and 
Gronovius,  also  a  Collation  from  ancient  IMSS.  to  be  edited  by  J. 
Schweigliaeuser,  upon  the  plan  of  the  Bipont  editions  of  the  Greek 
Classics,  to  form  8  vols.  8vo. 

A  few  copies  will  be  worked  off  on  vellinn  paper. 

Schweighaeuser's  prospectus  of  the  above  edition,  in  the  Latin  lan- 
guage, may  be  had  on  application ;  or  may  be  found  in  No.  5.  of  tlic 
Classical  Journal.  • 

A  Lexicon  to  the  foregoing  im]X)rtant  edition  of  Herodotus  is  also 
preparing  by  Schweighaeuser. 

Mr.  Hermann's  edition  of  the  Hercules  Furens,  and  of  the  FJectrit 
of  Euripides,  have  been  lately  received  in  this  country.  We  shall 
embrace  son.e  future  oj)portunity  of  paying  our  respects  to  tl;e  learned 
editor.  Each  volume  contains  a  Preface  on  Greek  Metre,  bcsi.des  the 
notes  of  Mr.  Hermann  in  illustration  of  the  text. 

It  is  reported  tliat  a  new  edition  of  Callimachus  will  be  undertakeu 
by  a  Scholar  highly  qualified  for  the  task. 

Porson's  Notes  on  Aristophanes,  tiiat  were  withheld  from  the  late 
edition  of  his  Adversaria,  are  to  be  {)ublisiied  in  a  sej)arale  volume. 
The  Governors  of  Trinity  College  have  lixed  on  IMr.  Dobree  to  (ii.s- 
charge  the  editorial  oihce,  and  to  the  accurate  erudition  of  this 
gentleman,  we  mny  look  for  a  result  the  most  satisfactory.  The  rest  of 
Porson's  Manuscripts  will  be  published  by  Professor  Monk. 
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Within  a  few  months  will  be  publislied,  in  weekly  nunil)ers,  price 
()d.  each,  mtcnded  to  form  two  large  vokinies  in  quarto,  THE  llOLY 
BIBLE,  including  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  ;  and  the  Apocrypha, 
according  to  the  authorised  version  :  with  Notes,  explanatory  and  prac- 
tical. The  Notes  will  be  taken,  upon  all  subjects  connected  witli 
Doctrine  and  Discipline,  from  the  most  eminent  writers  of  the  United 
Church  of  England  and  Ireland  ;  in  matters  unconnected  with  those 
subjects,  recourse  will  occasionally  be  had  to  other  authorities.  The 
Marginal  References  will  be  added,  together  with  appropriate  Intro- 
*luctions,  Tables,  Indexes,  Maps,  and    Plans:  the   whole  intended  Jo 
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form  a  Family  Bible  for  genensl  use.  Arranged  under  the  sanction 
of  tlie  Society  for  Promoting:  Christian  Knowledjjo  ;  and  de(ficated,  by 
permission,  to  the  Most  Reverend  the  Lord  A  rciibishop  of  Canterbury. 
By  George  D'Oyly,  B.  D.  and  Richard  Mant,  M.  A.  Hi* 
Grace's  Domestic  Chaplains. 
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We  have  engaiied  a  celebrated  scholar,  who  is  now  resident  at  Paris, 
to  furnish  us  witli  Critical  Notices  of  the  most  important  Editions  of 
the  Classics,  as  well  as  of  the  Criticul  Worka,  tliat  isjipear  on  the  Con- 
tinent. A  Writer,  to  whom  we  are  much  indebted,  has  also  promised 
to  supply  us  occasionally  with  similar  Notices. 

Philo-Cmital).  shall  not  be  neglected.  We  have  an  article  on  Puhlic 
Schools  already  in  preparation. 

The  article  promised  us  by  our  friend  I.T.  M.  R.  S.  Y.  on  a  scienii- 
Jtc  improvement  in  printing,  we  shall  hope  to  insert  in  our  next  num- 
ber. 

The  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Prize  Poems  and  Ensays  in  our  next. 

Mors  Nelsonis  is  unavoidably  postponed. 

J.  T.  will  observe  that  we  are  improving. 

Mr.  J.  L.  B.  is  reipiested  to  send  his  Article  on  'the  Defence  of 
Public  Schools,'  as  soon  as  possible. 

M.  D.  B's.   Collation  of  Suetonius  has  been  received. 

We  hope  soon  to  hiy  before  our  reaiiers  a  literal  translation  and 
explanation  nf  the  Hebrew  names  in  Script ure-nho  an  account  of 
the  singular  coincidence  of  the  numbers  of  the  Hebrew  names,  with 
their  application  to  their  different  dispunsutions. 

Any  Gentleman  about  to  leave  the  Universilv,  and  who  may  wish  to 
take  up  his  residence  in  the  jnetropolis,  can  be  acconimodaled  with 
board  and  lodging  in  the  fariiily  of  a  literary  iieiitlensaii  residing  in  an 
airv  antl  fashionable  situation,  and  who  will  hU[)eriMtend  the  studies 
of  his  inmate,  and  introduce  bin)  to  the  most  eligible  society.  The 
Advertiser  will  also  give  instructions  in  the  modern  languages.  He 
u  particul-arly  conversant  with  German  literature.  The  most  unex- 
ceptionable references  as  to  character  and  talent  will  be  given. 
Terms  and  other  particulars  will  be  communicated  upon  application 
(post  paid)  at  Mr.  Vai.py's,  Tooke's  Court,  Chancery  Lane,  London. 
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